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On  January  30,  1914,  the  School  Committee  adopted  as 
its  annual  report  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent, 
being  School  Document  No.  10,  1913. 
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ANNUAL  EEPORT 

OF  THE 

BUSINESS  AGENT 

OF  THE 

SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
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FOR  THE 
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1913 


Boston,  Mass.,  April,  1913. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  compliance  with  section  77  of  the  Rules  of  the 
School  Committee,  I  submit  herewith  the  annual  report 
of  the  Business  Agent  for  the  financial  year  February  1, 
1912,  to  January  31,  1913,  both  included. 

William  T.  Keough, 

Business  Agent. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  AGENT. 


Section  77  of  the  Rules  provides  that  the  Business 
Agent  "shall,  annually,  in  the  month  of  March,  submit 
to  the  Board  a  detailed  report  of  the  appropriations, 
income,  and  expenditures  of  the  Board  for  the  year 
ending  January  31  next  preceding,  with  such  suggestions 
relating  thereto  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  This  report 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  books,  fuel, 
and  other  materials  furnished  and  charged  to  the  various 
offices,  schools  and  departments,  the  disposition  of  the 
same,  and  an  inventory  of  the  stock  then  on  hand." 


During  the  past  year  the  School  Committee  has,  by 
amendments  to  the  Rules,  transferred  to  the  Business 
Agent  all  the  duties  formerly  assigned  to  the  Auditor. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  for  auditing  the  accounts 
by  a  firm  of  expert  accountants. 

This  consolidation  has  occasioned  the  thought  in  the 
minds  of  some  that  the  School  Committee  was  losing 
something  in  the  matter  of  independent  auditing.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Auditor  never  did  any 
auditing,  the  duties  of  his  office  as  fixed  by  the  Rules 
being  wholly  those  of  a  purchasing  agent.  The  rules 
prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Business  Agent  made 
him  the  accounting  officer  and  adviser  of  the  Board  on 
all  financial  matters.  In  fact,  until  the  above  change 
in  the  Rules  was  put  into  effect,  there  was  no  provision 
for  a  systematic  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  School 
Committee. 

The  consolidation  of  the  work  of  purchasing  and 
accounting  under  one  authority  certainly  makes  for 
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improvement  in  efficiency  in  administration,  while 
placing  the  auditing  in  the  hands  of  a  firm  of  expert 
accountants  is  directly  in  line  with  the  conduct  of 
business  by  almost  all  large  industrial,  transportation, 
and  mercantile  institutions. 


STANDARD  REPORTS. 

In  addition  to  the  tables  showing  the  costs  in  detail 
of  the  several  educational  activities  which  have  here- 
tofore appeared  in  these  reports  will  be  found  a  tabu- 
lation showing  an  analysis  of  the  costs  of  the  school 
system  made  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  form  has  been 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  School  Accounting  Officers,  and  is  one  of  the 
steps  taken  in  the  direction  of  standard  reports. 

When  the  principal  cities  of  the  country  report  their 
school  finances  in  this  form,  direct  comparisons  will  be 
possible,  provided  a  uniform  terminology  can  be  agreed 
upon. 

The  standardizing  of  reports  and  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  method  of  classifying  expenditures  are  some  of 
the  activities  in  which  the  National  Association  of 
School  Accounting  Officers  is  now  engaged,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  as  a  result  it  will  soon  be  possible  to  obtain 
directly  much  information  of  value  in  the  administration 
of  school  systems. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

On  April  15,  1912,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriations : 

Salaries  of  instructors  $3,604,776  67 

Salaries  of  officers   1 1 7,000  •  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   296,000  00 


Carried  forward 


$4,017,776  67 
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Brought  forward  $4,017,776  07 

Fuel  and  light   173,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   339,100  00 

Physical  education   56,153  94 

Physical  education,  special  appropriation    ....  20,000  00 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses   31,776  97 

Pensions   70,192  42 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings  ....  371,000  00 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations        ....  28,000  00 


Total  amount  appropriated   $5,107,000  00 


On  April  22,  1912,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriation : 

Ordered,  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  chapter 
195  of  the  Acts  of  1912  the  sum  of  $28,076.97  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
the  following  item: 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  $28,076  97 

Acting  under  authority  conferred  by  the  School 
Committee  on  December  16,  1912,  I  have  made  the 
following  transfers : 

From  "Salaries  of  Instructors"  to  "Salaries  of  Officers"  .  $2,864  37 
From  "Salaries  of  Instructors"  to  "Physical  Education, 

Special"   6,777  31 

From  "Salaries  of  Instructors"  to  "Fuel  and  Light"    .      .  217  00 

From  "Salaries  of  Instructors"  to  "Supplies  and  Incidentals"  1,122  65 
From  "Salaries  of  Janitors"  to  "Supplies  and  Incidentals"  3,293  37 
From  "Supplies  and  Incidentals"  to  "Salaries  of  Officers"  .  2,47s  25 
From  "Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Nurses"  to  "Supplies  and 

Incidentals"   918  01 


With  the  above  additions  and  transfers  the  final  total 
credits  for  the  several  items  for  the  vear  were  as  follows: 


Salaries  of  instructors 
Salaries  of  officers 
Salaries  of  janitors 
Fuel  . 
Light  . 
Power  . 
Supplies  and  incidentals 

Carried  forward  . 


$3,593,795  34 
122,342  62 
292,706  63 
132,507  94 
34,965  61 
5,743  45 
341,955  78 

$4,524,017  37 
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Brought  forward  '  .      .      .  $4,524  017  37 

Extended  use  of  public  schools   28,076  97 

Physical  education,  special   26,777  31 

Physical  education   56,153  94 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses   30,858  96 

Pensions  to  teachers   70,192  42 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings  ....  371,000  00 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations   28,000  00 


Total  credits  $5,135,076  97 


The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  instructors  $3,593,795  34 

Salaries  of  officers   122,342  62 

Salaries  of  janitors   292,706  63 

Fuel   132,507  94 

Light   34,965  61 

Power   5,743  45 

Supplies  and  incidentals   341,955  78 

Extended  use  of  public  schools            .      .  *  .      .      .  12,857  21 

Physical  education,  special   26,777  31 

Physical  education   56,153  94 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses   30,858  96 

Pensions  to  teachers   70,192  42 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings  and  rents  of 
hired  school  accommodations  (by  Schoolhouse  Com- 
mission)   399,000  00 


Total  expenditures  $5,119,857  21 

Total  credits  brought  down  $5,135,076  97 

Total  expenditures  brought  down   5,119,857  21 


Total  balance  $15,219  76 


The  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $15,219.76. 
This  balance  was  all  in  the  single  item  "  Extended  use 
of  public  schools,"  the  entire  appropriations  for  all 
other  purposes  having  been  exhausted. 

NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  LANDS,  YARDS,  ETC. 

On  March  22,  1912,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  388  of  the 
Acts  of  1909,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  sixty-one  thousand  five  hundred 
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thirty-nine  dollars.  ($561,539)  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpo.-'  oi 
constructing  and  furnishing  new  buildings,  including  the  taking  of  land 
therefor,  and  for  school  yards  and  the  preparing  of  school  yards  for  u-< 

On  April  5,  1912,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  orders: 

Ordered,  That  the  order  passed  by  the  Board  on  March  22,  1912,  appro- 
priating the  sum  of  five  hundred  sixty-one  thousand  five  hundred  thirty- 
nine  dollars  ($561,539)  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  388  of  the  Acts  of 
1909,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  furnishing  new  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  taking  of  land  therefor,  and  for  school  yards  and  the  preparing  of 
school  yards  for  use  is  hereby  rescinded. 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  388  of  the 
Acts  of  1909,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  twenty-one  thousand  dollars 
($421,000)  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and 
furnishing  new  buildings,  including  the  taking  of  land  therefor,  and  for 
school  yards  and  the  preparing  of  school  yards  for  use.' 

This  sum  thus  appropriated  for  new  buildings,  lands, 
yards,  etc.,  forms  a  part  of  the  tax  levy  for  the  year. 

This  money  is  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission,  is  accounted  for  by  them  in 
detail  in  their  report  in  the  same  manner  as  money 
expended  for  the  same  purpose  and  raised  by  loans. 
It  has  not  been  considered  wise  to  introduce  such  matter 
into  this  report,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be 
a  duplication  of  similar  information  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  but  because  for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  expenditures  of  other  years  or  of  other  cities  it 
appears  better  to  separate  statements  of  maintenance 
or  operating  expenses  from  the  construction  accounts. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  295  of  the  Acts  of 
1907  the  School  Committee  made  an  appropriation  of 
$56,153.94  for  physical  education,  but  because  the  plans 
which  had  been  laid  out  for  playground  activities  for 
the  year  could  not  be  carried  on  within  that  amount  an 
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additional  appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  annual  appropriation  order. 

On  account  of  the  growth  of  these  playground  activi- 
ties, however,  it  was  found  that  the  above  amounts 
were  insufficient,  and  it  became  necessary  to  transfer 
the  additional  sum  of  $6,777.31  from  the  appropria- 
tion of  salaries  of  instructors  to  that  for  physical  educa- 
tion. There  was,  therefore,  available  for  physical 
education,  in  addition  to  the  sum  authorized  under 
the  above  law,  a  total  sum  of  $26,777.31.  This 
latter  amount  was  only  available  by  being  diverted 
from  the  regular  appropriation  for  general  school 
purposes. 

The  total  amount  available  for  this  purpose  was, 
therefore,  as  follows: 


Appropriation  for  physical  education,  1912-13  .  .  .  856,153  94 
Diverted  from  general  appropriation   26,777  31 


Total  amount  available,  1912-13  $82,931  25 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  teachers,  regular  *  $43,414  69 

Supplies  and  incidentals,  regular       .      .      .        3,566  34 

  $46,981  03 

Salaries  of  teachers,  playgrounds      .      .  $20,242  20 

Salaries  of  janitors,  playgrounds       .      .  3,830  75 

Supplies  and  incidentals,  playgrounds  f    .  11,877  27 

  35,950  22 


Total  expenditures  S82,931  25 


Total  appropriation  brought  down  $82,931  25 

Total  expenditures  brought  down  $82,931  25 


*  Includes  the  salaries  of  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene,  the  Assistant  Directors  of 
Physical  Training  and  Athletics  and  the  teachers  of  the  several  ranks  who  serve  at  the 
Normal,  Latin  and  high  schools. 

t  This  cost  of  playgrounds  is  exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  any  part  of  the  supervising 
staff  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  playgrounds.  The  complete  cost  of  play- 
grounds is  shown  later  on  in  this  report  under  "Costs  of  Playgrounds." 
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Trial  Balance  —  Physical  Education  Appropriations. 


Dr. 

Appropriation,  physical  education   156,153  94 

Special  appropriation,  physical  education       ....  20,000  00 

Transferred  from  appropriation  of  salaries  of  instructors      .  6,777  31 

Stock  inventory,  December  11,  1911    92  42 


$83,023  67 


Cr. 

Salaries,  high  schools   828,323  15 

Salaries,  playgrounds  '    .  21,232  07 

Salaries,  playground  janitors   3,830  75 

Salaries,  department   14,101  67 

Supplies,  schools   2,202  96 

Supplies,  playgrounds   10,915  56 

Supplies,  department   2,138  47 

Stock  inventory,  December  4,  1912    279  04 


883,023  67 


Drafts  were  made  on  the  regular  physical  education 
appropriation  until  it  was  exhausted,  when  drafts  were 
begun  on  the  special  appropriation. 

NURSES. 

During  the  last  year  it  has  been  found  impossible,  as 
it  has  for  the  two  preceding  years,  to  keep  the  expendi- 
tures for  nurses  within  the  appropriation  authorized  by 
chapter  357  of  the  Acts  of  1907,  viz.,  two  cents  on 
each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  T)f  the  city, 
amounting  to  $28,076.97. 

In  addition  to  the  sum  available  under  the  above 
statute,  the  sum  of  $3,700  was  allowed  in  the  general 
appropriation  order,  making  a  total  appropriation  of 
$31,776.97.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year,  amount- 
ing to  $918.01,  was  transferred  to  the  appropriation  for 
Supplies  and  Incidentals. 
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The  total  amount  available  was,  therefore,  as  follows: 


Appropriation  (chapter  357,  Acts  of  1907)  ....  $28,076  97 
Diverted  from  general  appropriation  2,781  99 


Total  amount  available   $30,858  96 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows: 

Salaries  of  nurses   $29,535  80 

Supplies  for  nurses   1,323  16 


Total  expenditures  $30,858  96 


Total  appropriation  brought  down   $30,858  96 

Total  expenditures  brought  down   $30,858  96 

Trial  Balance  —  Nurses'  Appropriation. 
Dr. 

Appropriation  for  nurses,  1912-13   $28,076  97 

Diverted  from  regular  appropriation   2,781  99 

Stock  inventory,  December  11, 1911    157  34 


$31,016  30 

Cr. 

Salary,  supervising  nurse   $1,313  88 

Salaries,  assistant  nurses   28,221  92 

Supplies,  schools   296  72 

Supplies,  department   524  88 

Inventory,  December  4,  1912    658  90 

$31,016  30 


EXPENDITURES  BY  SCHOOLHOUSE  COMMISSION. 

The  appropriations  made  for  repairs  and  alterations  of 
school  builclings  ($371,000)  and  for  rents  of  hired  school 
accommodations  ($28,000)  were  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  as  follows : 

Repairs  and  Equipment. 


Carpentry: 

Repairs   $43,753  39 

Alterations   7,512  90 

New  floors   4,371  71 


Carried  forward  $55,638  00 
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Brought  forward  $55,638  00 

Flagstaffs   1,397  89 

Locksmithing   2,907  07 

Hardware   12  38 

Furniture : 

New   24,398  12 

Repairs   18,602  84 

New  curtains     .      .      .            .      .      .  3,975  36 

Curtain  repairs   1,014  30 

New  clocks   220  75 

Clock  repairs   1,056  33 

Gymnasium  apparatus   901  63 

Blackboards : 

New   333  65 

Repairs   6,703  55 

Plumbing : 

New   — 

Repairs   17,591  11 

Drinking  fountains   387  84 

Automatic  tanks   11,807  10 

Roofing   14,758  62 

Painting   20,892  68 

Glazing   .    6,728  65 

Heating : 

Repairs   29,161  74 

New  boilers   934  00 

Boiler  installation   20,007  22 

Ventilation   808  43 

Motors  and  engines   648  83 

Care  of  thermostats   14  40 

Masonry: 

Repairs      .   16,410  94 

Paving   7,968  05 

Catch-basins   1,533  39 

Asphalt  and  concrete   315  50 

Waterproofing   — 

Fire  protection   174  00 

Grading   745  60 

Planting   921  15 


Carried  forward  S26S971  12 
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Brought  jorward  $268,971  12 

Electrical : 

Electric  light  installation       ....  8,651  96 

Electric  light  maintenance      ....  1,861  13 

Electric  bells  and  telephone  maintenance     .  4,286  07 

Electric  bells  and  telephone  installation       .  1,013  97 

Electric  clock  installation       ....  183  91 

Electric  clock  maintenance     ....  2,279  51 

Fire  alarm  installation   4,967  13 

Fire  alarm  maintenance   3,168  99 

Gas  appliance  installation      ....  1,388  95 

Gas  appliance  maintenance     .      .      .      .  1,114  89 

Industrial  apparatus  installation    .      .      .  3,709  74 

Industrial  apparatus  maintenance        .      .  540  07 

Miscellaneous: 

Iron  and  wire  work   6,557  97 

Janitors'  supplies   420  22 

Care  and  cleaning   1,967  90 

Teaming   2,440  60 

Rubber  treads  and  matting    ....  829  15 

Gypsy  moths   560  00 

Architects'  service   — 

Fire  extinguishers   364  67 

Fire  escapes   9,936  79 

Vacuum  cleaning,  maintenance     .      .      .  139  45 

  $325,354  19 

Administration  Expenses. 

Salaries,  commissioners  and  clerks     .      .      .  $13,996  66 

Salaries,  inspectors   18,844  23 

Rent  of  office   2,243  33 

Electric  lighting  of  office   285  96 

Postage   572  03 

Printing   1,051  42 

Stationery   431  85 

Advertising   79  20 

Telephone   956  04 

Messenger  service   20  00 

Automobile  expenses   5,148  86 

Furniture   850  62 

Carfares,  traveling  expenses       .      .      .      .  1,721  04 

Ice   15  00 

Boiler  insurance   74  66 

Subscription  ........  28  00 


Carried  jorward  $46,318  90 
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Brought  forward  $46,318  90 

Expert  services   — 

Sundries   61  00 

Teaming   5  85 

  $46,385  75 

Rents  and  Taxes. 

Beech  street  (Eugene  N.  Foss)   ....  $125  00 
Berkeley    and    Appleton    streets  (Franklin 

Union)   3,221  67 

Boylston  street,  48  (Young  Men's  Christian 

Union)   720  00 

Boylston  street,  48  (Young  Men's  Christian 

Union)   201  67 

Boylston  street,  48  (Young  Men's  Christian 

Union   280  00 

Boylston  street,  48  (Young  Men's  Christian 

Union)   100  00 

Boylston  street,  480  (A.  C.  Stone)     ...  375  00 

Chambers  street,  38  (F.  E.  Willard  Settlement)  600  00 

Chambers  street,  38  (F.  E.  Willard  Settlement)  480  00 

Chambers  street,  103  (David  Stern)  .      .    .  .  1,620  00 

Chelsea  street,  18  (Maverick  Dispensary)       .  275  00 
Dorchester    and    Vinton    streets  (Barham 

Memorial  Church)   600  00 

Dover  street,  23  (South  End  Day  Nursery)  .  160  00 
East  Fourth  street,  484  (G.  A.  Thayer  et  al.)  .  500  00 
Eliot  street,  Jamaica  Plain  (Eliot  Trustees)  .  420  00 
Florence  street,  13  (M.  Levin)  ....  105  00 
Glenway  street,  Dorchester  (Harvard  Improve- 
ment Hall  Company)   600  00 

Hanson  street,  1  (Nora  L.  Murphy)  ...  360  00 
Huntington  avenue  (Massachusetts  Charitable 

Mechanics  Association)   6,168  15 

Hull  street,  24  (A.  A.  Badaracco)      ...  245  00 
Hyde  Park  (Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion)   100  00 

Hyde  Park  (Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion)               .      *   30  00 

Lauriat  avenue,  170  (Lillian  M.  Harvey)        .  300  00 

Lauriat  avenue,  170  (Lillian  M.  Harvey)        .  300  00 

Moon  street  (Rev.  E.  F.  McLeod)    ...  450  00 
Parmenter  street,  20  (Benevolent  Fraternity 

of  Churches)   1,000  00 

Perrin  street,  6  (Annie  E.  Badger)    ...  295  00 

Saratoga  street,  399  (Sarah  Karp)     ...  300  00 


Carried  forward  $19,931  49    $46,3S5  75 
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819,931 

49 

Terrace  street,  29  (John  B.  R.  Lyons) 

625 

00 

Tileston  street,  52  (North  Bennet  Street  In- 

dustrial School)  

540 

00 

Tremont  street,  168  (Arthur  L.  Howard) 

1,620 

00 

Tremont  street,  168  (Arthur  L.  Howard) 

275 

00 

Tremont  street,  563  (Cifrino  &  Cataldo)  . 

2,029 

40 

Walnut  avenue  and  Walnut  park  (Egleston 

Square  M.  E.  Church)  

631 

67 

Waterford  street,  6  (John  Taylor) 

120 

00 

Waterford  street,  11  (Theo.  H.  Tyndale), 

1,237 

50 

Saratoga  street,  66  (Tileston  C.  Power)  . 

26 

00 

West  Xewton  street,  85  (German  Lutheran 

Church)     .      .      .  . 

164 

00 

45 

00 

Warrenton  street,  25  

15 

00 

  $27,260  06 

Total  $73,645  81 


Rentals  $26,994  91 

Taxes   265  15 


Summary. 

Expenditures: 

Repairs  and  equipment   $325,354  19 

Administration  expenses   46,385  75 

Rents   26,994  91 

Taxes   265  15 

Appropriations: 

Repairs  and  alterations   S371,000  00 

Rents   28,000  00 


$27,260  06 


$399,000  00 


INCOME. 

The  income  for  the  financial  year  was  as  follows: 


Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils: 

Normal  School   $614  00 

Latin  and  high  schools   4,232  70 

Elementary  schools   468  40 

Trade  School  for  Girls   4,201  80 

Evening  schools   59  50 


Carried  forward 


$9,576  40 
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Brought  forward  $9,576  40 

Evening  Trade  School   173  07 

Evening  Industrial  School      ....  859  00 

Continuation  School   5  60 

State  wards  (from  the  Commonweath)        .        1,212  00 

  SI  1,826  07 

Tuition  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Commonwealth)      .      .      .      19,890  00 

Salaries  of  instructors  overpaid  refunded   461  95 

Smith  Fund   .      .      .      .      .   324  00 

Stoughton  Fund    ......  ...  212  00 

Aid  from  the  Commonwealth  for  industrial  education: 
Trade  School  for  Girls: 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  December  1,  1910,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1911      .  ....     $11,895  95 

Pre- Apprentice  School  of  Printing  and  Book- 
binding : 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1910,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1911    1,961  56 

Evening  Industrial  School: 

One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  December  1,  1910,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1911  .  ...        6,078  96 
Hyde  Park  Evening  Industrial  School : 
One-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  October  1,  1910,  to  Novem- 
30,   1911,  paid  over  to  the  City  of 
Boston  owing  to  the  annexation  of 
Hyde  Park  on  January  1,  1912      .      .  494  91 
Tuition  of  Hyde  Park  Pupils  in  Boston 
Trade  School  for  Girls: 
One-half  the  net  cost  paid  over  to  the 
City  of  Boston  owing  to  annexation  of 
Hyde  Park  on  January  1,  1912      .      .  122  27 
Tuition  of  Frederick  M.  Hallett,  a  Boston 
pupil  at  the  Smith  Agricultural  School: 
One-half  the  net  cost"  to  the  city            .  16  67 

  20,570  32 

Traveling  expenses  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Commonwealth)  3,138  55 
Use  of  baths  (from  the  Bath  Department)      .  .  1,112  64 

Sale  of  badges  to  licensed  minors   432  00 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies   9S4  95 

Sale  of  materials,  Trade  School  for  Girls   10,582  70 

Sale  of  materials,  Evening  Trade  School   50  28 


Carried  forward     .........     669. 5S5  55 
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Brought  forward   $69,585  55 

Sale  of  color  plates,  course  in  Household  Science  and  Arts    .  316  24 

Sale  of  fuel   45  96 

Interest  on  deposit,  Trade  School  for  Girls     ....  4  85 

Telephone  charges,  Trade  School  for  Girls   14  33 

Telephone  charges,  administrative  offices       ....  16  47 

Light  at  polling  places  (from  Election  Department)      .  97  83 

School  property  damaged   2  80 

Refund,  express  charges  prepaid   40 

Refund,  telephone  charges   1  60 

Evening  High  Schools,  forfeited  advance  payments  and  inter- 
est on  same   2,697  65 

Rents  *   1,241  44 

Schoolhouse  Department : 

Sale  of  old  materials   $170  45 

Sale  of  old  metal   63  03 

  233  48 

Dog  licenses  $27,498  00 

Less  damages  by  dogs   3,329  75 

  24,168  25 


Total  income  $98,426  85 


Income  from  Trust  Funds. 
Bowdoin  Dorchester  School  Fund     .      .      .         $180  00 


Eastburn  School  Fund 
Franklin  Medal  Fund  . 
Gibson  School  Fund 
Horace  Mann  School  Fund 
Teachers'  Waterston  Fund 


435  00 
35  00 
3,438  00 
304  00 
144  00 


$4,536  00 


The  above  total  of  $4,536  from  the  income  of  the 
above  funds  was  available  only  for  and  limited  to 
expenditures  under  the  provisions  of  these  funds. 

AID  FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  505  of  the  Acts  of 
1906  and  acts  amendatory  thereof,  the  Commonwealth 
paid  over  into  the  city  treasury  during  the  past  finan- 
cial year  the  sum  of  $20,570.32. 
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This  sum  is  one-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  of 
schools  established  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  as  follows: 


Trade  School  for  Girls: 

From  December  1,  1910,  to  November  30,  1911  .     $11,80.")  95 

Pre- Apprentice  School  of  Printing  and  Bookbinding: 

From  September  1,  1910,  to  November  30,  1911       .  1,961  56 

Evening  Industrial  School : 

From  December  1,  1910,  to  November  30,  1911        .      .        6,078  96 

Hyde  Park  Evening  Industrial  School : 

From  October  1,  1910,  to  November  30,  1911  .      ..  494  91 

Also  one-half  the  cost  of  tuition  of  pupils  as  follows: 

Hyde  Park  pupils  in  Trade  School  for  Girls  (prior  to  annexa- 
tion)   122  27 

Boston  pupil  at  Smith  Agricultural  School      ....  16  67 


Total      .      .      .      .  '  '   .     $20,570  32 


The  Commonwealth  does  not  bear  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  buildings  or  original  equipment. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  five  schools  established 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
which  come  under  the  provisions  of  such  legislation, 
viz.,  the  Evening  Industrial  School,  Trade  School  for 
Girls,  Evening  Trade  School,  Boston  Industrial  School 
for  Boys,  and  the  Continuation  School  (Household  Arts 


Classes) . 

Net  Expenditures. 

Total  expenditures  brought  down   $5,119,857  21 

Total  income  brought  down   98,426  85 


Net  expenditures  *.'..*  $5,021,430  36 

Expenditures  for  new  school-houses,  additions,  etc.  (by 

the  Schoolhouse  Commission)  f   847,185  28 


Total  net  expenditures  J  ......  S5,S6S,615  64 


*  That  part  of  the  total  expenditures  coming  from  the  School  Committee  share  of  the 
tax  levy. 

t  Partly  from  loans  and  partly  from  the  tax  levy.  For  details  see  the  report  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission. 

t  Exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking  fund. 
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COMPARISON  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  expenditures  for  the  financial 
years  1911-12  and  1912-13,  with  the  increases  and  decreases  in 
the  several  items : 


1911—12. 

1912—13. 

Increases. 

_ 

Q1}  979  one  CO 

©0  COO  TdK    O  A 

CE001    AGO  TO 

1  1  K  CI  c 
110,010  OO 

1  99  Q49  RQ 

Salaries  of  janitors  

261,463  71 

292,706  63 

31,242  92 

155,406  73 

173,217  00 

17,810  27 

302,037  16 

341,955  78 

39,918  62 

74,172  64 

82,931  25 

8,758  61 

29,264-95 

30,858  96 

1,594  01 

55,350  31 

64,510  76 

9,160  45 

12,420  53 

5,681  66 

*  6,738  87 

12,857  21 

12,857  21 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings  and  rents  of 

394,000  00 

399,000  00 

5,000  00 

hired  school  accommodations  (by  Schoolhouse  Com- 

mission) . 

Totals  

$4,671,938  30 

$5,119,857  21 

$447,918  91 

*  Decrease. 


PENSIONS. 

Since  the  enactment  of  section  4,  chapter  589,  of  the 
Acts  of  1908,  and  up  to  February  1,  1913,  there  has 
been  paid  out  of  the  city  treasury  either  as  pensions 
directly  to  retired  teachers  or  as  payments  to  the  per- 
manent pension  fund  the  sum  of  $333,092.61. 

This  is  the  maximum  amount  of  money  that  the 
School  Committee  could  appropriate  for  the  purpose 
during  the  five  years  1908-09,  1909-10,  1910-11, 
1911-12,  and  1912-13,  and  is  at  the  rate  of  five  cents 
on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city,  upon  which  appropriations  are  based. 
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The  payments  have  been  distributed  as  follows: 


Financial  Year. 

Pensions  to 
Retired  Teachers. 

Payments  to  the 
Permanent  Pension 
Fund. 

1908-09  

$1,678  50 

26,247  88 
55,350  31 
64,510  76 

None. 

<S;1 1 q  i  qi  nc 
<d>i iy,ioi  Uo 

39,946  77 

12,420  53 

5,681  66 

1 QOQ-1 0 

1910-11  

1911-12  

1912-13  

Totals  

$155,862  57 

$177,230  04 

$333,092  61 

INCREASES  OF  CERTAIN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS' 

SALARIES. 

The  cost  of  the  increase  in  salaries  of  teachers  of 
those  ranks  in  the  elementary  day  schools  for  which  the 
maximum  salary  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1911, 
was  $1,000  or  less  was  $143,002.  There  was  available 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  salaries  of  teachers  the 
sum  of  ten  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the 
valuation  of  the  city,  upon  which  appropriations  by  the 
City  Council  and  the  School  Committee  are  based,  and 
which  amounted  to  $140,384.84.  The  cost  of  increasing 
the  salaries  of  the  above  class  of  teachers  was,  therefore, 
in  excess  of  the  latter  sum  by  the  amount  of  $2,617.16. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  increasing  the  salaries  of 
other  classes  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  other 
schools. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  expenditures  for 
operation   and    maintenance,   exclusive   of  pensions, 
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repairs,  alterations  and  rents,  in  percentage  of  the 
whole  sum,  was  as  follows: 


Salaries  of  instructors  

Salaries  of  officers  

Salaries  of  janitors  

Fuel  and  light  

Supplies  and  incidentals  

Physical  education  

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools . 
Nurses  

Total  


$3,593,795  34 

77.2 

122,342  62 

2.6 

292,706  63 

6.2 

173,217  00 

3.8 

341,955  78 

7.4 

82,931  25 

1.8 

12,857  21 

.3 

30,858  96 

.7 

$4,650,664  79 

100.0 

SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  under  the  appropria- 
tion for  Supplies  and  Incidentals  were  as  follows: 


Text-books     .   $74,255  74 

Supplementary  books   16,052  82 

Reference  books   7,179  37 

Music  sheets   300  90 

Globes   243  50 

Maps  -  .  3,928  47 

Charts   2,473  11 

Musical  instruments  (new)   5,615  80 

Musical  instruments  (repaired)   322  06 

Piano  covers   58  25 

Piano  tuning   1,680  00 

Moving  pianos   150  75 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  (elementary  schools).  18,935  31 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  (high  schools)  .  4,493  70 
Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  (evening  industrial 

schools)   59  96 

Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  (elementary  schools)  .      .  13,905  61 

Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  (high  schools)     .      .      .  2,704  10 

Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  (evening  industrial  schools).  526  53 

Science  apparatus  and  supplies   3,892  34 

Laboratory  assistance,  perishable  supplies  and  incidentals.  1,176  41 

Educational  supplies  and  equipment,  commercial  classes       .  4,365  71 

Kindergarten  supplies   2,331  77 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment  .      .      .      .      .      .      .  2,040  30 

Cooking  supplies  and  equipment   8,518  11 

Special  classes,  supplies   600  44 

Disciplinary  classes,  supplies   1  80 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  supplies  and  equipment       .      .      .  8,328  65 

Evening  Trade  School  for  Girls,  supplies  and  equipment        .  2  35 


Carried  forward  $184,143  86 
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Brought  forward  $184,143  8G 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  supplies  and  equipment  .  5,940  28 

Supplies  for  general  educational  purposes   6,206  03 

Printing  and  stock  for  same   17,088  79 

Advertising   481  54 

Records,  proceedings,  etc   2,057  46 

Account  books      .      .      .   284  12 

Stationery      .      .   69,460  37 

Postage   3,543  18 

Office  equipment   527  85 

Office  supplies                                                            .  555  1 1 

Janitors'  supplies   17,729  67 

Delivery  of  supplies  ■  3,025  54 

Railroad  and  other  fares  for  Horace  Mann  School  pupils 

(except  street  car  tickets)   938  55 

Car  tickets  as  authorized  by  Board   2,892  15 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   7,130  85 

Tuition,  others                                                             .  2,706  20 

School  census   1,850  00 

Diplomas   2,129  59 

Removing  ashes   2,260  95 

Surety  bonds     60  00 

School  Committee  Contingent  Fund   409  15 

Superintendent's  Contingent  Fund   1,525  94 

Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations   620  00 

School  exhibit       ..........  101  26 

Telephone  and  telegraph   2,331  28 

Bath  expenses       .   639  80 

Badges  for  licensed  minors   114  50 

Supplies  for  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance    ...  25  00 

Supplies  for  Committee  on  Elementary  School  plans     .      .  58  59 

Supplies  and  equipment,  automobiles   1,412  33 

Sundries   3,705  84 


Total  for  supplies  and  incidentals  $341,955  78 


Fuel  and  Light. 


Bituminous 
Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons. 

Anthracite 
Coal. 
Number 
of  Tons. 

18,807 

386 

Austin  Gove  &  Son,  Inc. 

$75,495  39 

93 

7,245 

Metropolitan  Coal  Company  . 

42,291  51 

613 

Massachusetts  Wharf  Coal  Com- 

pany   

3,558  32 

402 

Stetson  Coal  Company  . 

2.139  70 

1,150 

Jordan-Burnham  Coal  Company 

6,641  35 

18,900 

9,796 

Total  

$130,126  27 

Carried  forward  $130,126  27 
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Brought  forward     .      .      .      .    \            .      .      .  $130,126  27 

Expenses  analyzing  coal   893  89 

Expenses  removing  coal                                                   .  72  87 

319  cords  of  wood  from  Overseers  of  the  Poor       .      .      .  3,110  29 

100  bags  of  charcoal  from  Tileston  Charcoal  Company        .  9  00 

Electric  current  for  light   28,232  08 

Electric  current  for  power   5,743  45 

Gas        .      .      .      .      .  '  .      .  5,849  66 

Mazda  lamps   883  87 

$174,921  38 

Add  premiums  allowed  contractors  on  account  of  quality  of 

coal  exceeding  contract  requirements   244  68 

$175,166  06 

Deduct  penalty  exacted  from  contractor  on  account  of  quality 

of  coal  falling  below  contract  requirements    ....  1,200  00 

$173,966  06 

Deduct  amount  charged  to  appropriation  Extended  Use  of 
Public  Schools  for  cost  of  fuel  and  light  used  in  the  evening 

centers       .   749  06 

Net  expenditures,  fuel  and  light   $173,217  00 

TEXT-BOOKS  LOST. 

The  number  of  text-books  reported  lost  during  the  year 
was  as  follows: 

High  schools   1,120 

Elementary  schools   4,381 

Evening  schools   1,243 

Total  number  reported  lost   6,744 

The  average  number  reported  lost  each  year  since  1885-86 
(a  period  of  twenty-seven  years)  was  2,543,  a  total  for  the 

twenty-seven  years   68,665 

Total  number  of  books  lost  in  twenty-eight  years  .      .  75,409 
TEXT-BOOKS  RETURNED. 

The  number  of  text-books  returned  from  the  schools 
as  worn  out  during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

High  schools   18,011 

Elementary  schools   67,466 

Total  number  reported  worn  out   85,477 

Carried  forward   85,477 
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Brought  forward   85,477 

The  average  number  reported  worn  out  each  year  since 
1885-86  (a  period  of  twenty-seven  years)  was  49,359,  a 

total  for  the  twenty-seven  years  of   1,332,709 


Total  number  of  books  worn  out  in  twenty-eight  years    .  1,418,186 


BOOKS  DESTROYED. 

There  were  3,900  books  destroyed  for  fear  of  contagion, 
and  72,702  books  returned  by  principals  as  not  being 
wanted. 

TOTALS. 

Since  the  free  text-book  law  went  into  effect  the 
schools  have  been  supplied  with  2,833,167  text-books. 
Of  this  number  1,076,780  are  still  in  use  in  the  schools, 
and  the  balance,  1,756,387,  has  either,  been  lost  or 
returned  to  the  Supply  Room  as  worn  out  or  displaced. 

BOOKS  IN  THE  NORMAL,   LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  books  charged  January  1,  1913,  used 
as  text-books  by  the  pupils  of  the  high  schools,  was  as 
follows: 


Number  of 
Books 
January 
1,  1913. 

Number  of 
Books 
January 
1,  1912. 

Increase 
for  the 
Year. 

Decrease 
for  the 
Year. 

Normal  School  

6,343 
24,493 
19,451 
11,145 
10,591 
30,679 
12,434 
31,313 
34,668 
15,223 
5,841 
7,781 
20,539 
20,472 
15,919 
13,202 

6,818 

23,732 
18,989 
10,978 
10,391 
28,135 
11,806 
28,245 
31,940 
13,710 
5,624 
7,359 
19,765 
22,818 
15,322 
12,916 

475 
2,346 

Public  Latin  School  

Girls'  Latin  School  

Brighton  High  School  

Charlestown  High  School  

Dorchester  High  School  

East  Boston  High  School  

English  High  School  

Girls'  High  School  

High  School  of  Commerce .... 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts .  . 

Hyde  Park  High  School  

Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  .  . 
Roxbury  High  School  

761 
462 
167 
200 
2,544 
628 
3,068 
2,728 
1,513 
217 
422 
774 

South  Boston  High  School 
West  Roxbury  High  School .... 

597 
286 

Total  number  in  high  schools, 

280,094 

268,548 

14,367 

2,821 

Net  increase  for  year,  11,546. 
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Number  of  Text-books  Charged  to  Elementary  Schools 
January  1,  1913. 


Number 
of  Books 
January 
1,  1913. 


Number 
of  Books 
January 
1,  1912. 


Increase 
for  the 
Year. 


Decrease 
for  the 
Year. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson.  .  .  . 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillawav  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln.  .  . . 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop.  .  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mary  Lyon  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin   

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston  

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell  


17,818 
6,296 
9,929 
10,409 
5,268 
9,646 
8,230 
6,512 
13,261 
8,903 
9,075 
11,107 
16,747 
11,105 
13,532 
8,642 
12,769 
8,233 
15,133 
10,060 
8,553 
5,987 
11,534 
10,681 
9,288 
11,918 
12,780 
7.843 
16,827 
8,345 
6,686 
12,445 
14,051 
9,357 
7,949 
12,950 
6,251 
12,486 
9,068 
18,661 
10,747 
10,928 
7,587 
10,579 
3,598 
18,166 
5,856 
9,826 
8,769 
22,105 
14.749 
8,357 
9,654 
10,526 
7,462 
7,683 
14,666 
14,238 
8,253 
8,353 
8,745 
11,417 
10,116 
11,939 
9,789 
12,891 
7,923 
16,898 
15,938 
11,459 


17,155 
6,980 
9,808 
11,137 
5,238 
9,568 
8,045 
6,607 
13,570 
8,685 
10,676 
10,458 
15,490 
11,513 
13,203 
9,028 
11,384 
6,016 
14,981 
11,315 
8,567 
5,694 
11,818 
10,759 
9,175 
12,177 
10,292 
7,427 
16,195 
9,042 
6,071 
11,122 
14,313 
9,241 
7,905 
12,307 
5,641 
12,881 
8,589 
17,030 
10,128 
10,824 
7,837 
10,754 


16,954 
6,116 
8,900 
8,289 
19,894 
13,845 
9,262 
8,775 
9,443 
6,885 
7,672 
17,077 
12,539 
8,125 
8,678 
18,833 
10,372 
9,858 


9,749 
13,631 

S.S54 
15,724 
14,549 
10,892 


663 
121 


30 
78 
185 


218 


1,257 
'  329' 


1,385 
2,217 
152 


293 


113 


2,488 
416 
632 


615 
1,323 


116 
44 

643 
610 


479 
1,631 
619 
104 


3,598 
1,212 


926 
480 
2,211 
904 


879 
1,083 
577 
11 


1,699 
128 


1,045 
257 
11,939 
40 


1,174 
1,389 
567 


684 
728 

95 
309 

1,601 

408 

386 


1,255 
14 


284 
78 


259 


697 


262 


395 


250 
175 


260 


905 


2,411 


325 
10,088 


740 
931 


Total  for  elementary  schools. 


731,563  !  47,529 


23,540 
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TEXT-BOOKS  CHARGED  TO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
JANUARY  1,  1913. 


Adams'  Elementary  Commercial  Geography  

Aldrich  &  Forbes'  Progressive  Course  in  Reading,  Book  I.      .      .  2,108 

"     Book  II.    .      .  5,272 

"     Book  III.  .      .  5,665 

"     Book  IV.,  Pt.  I.  3,027 

"     Book  IV.,  Pt.  II.  2,225 

■               ■            "             "               "     Book  V.,  Pt.  I.  1,395 

"     Book  V.,  Pt.  II.  1,180 

Alexander's  Spelling  Book,  Part  1   7,594 

«             "         «     Part  II  '     .  14,015 

Arnold  Primer   3,589 

Arnold  &  Gilbert's  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  First  Reader     .  4,677 

"            "            "                "          "        Second  Reader  .  6,829 

Third  Reader    .  6,583 

Fourth  Reader  .  3,635 

Fifth  Reader    .  2,691 

Sixth  Reader    .  2,413 

Seventh  Reader.  2,305 

Higher  Grades  .  1,739 

Bailey-Manly  Spelling  Book,  Part  1   5,683 

"      Part  II   10,930 

Baldwin  &  Bender,  Second  Reader   103 

Third  Reader   148 

Fourth  Reader   187 

Fifth  Reader   188 

«      Sixth  Reader   101 

Blaisdell's  Child's  Book  of  Health   1,014 

"         Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live   915 

Child  Life  Primer   2,188 

Second  Reader   3,726 

Third  Reader   2,057 

Fourth  Reader   2,205 

Blodgett  Primer   1,888 

■      First  Reader  .    9ST 

Boyden's  First  Book  in  Algebra   921 

Brown  &  Haldeman's  Clarendon  Dictionary   9,931 

Brumbaugh's  Standard  Fourth  Reader   1,861 

Standard  Fifth  Reader   1,445 

Buckwalter's  Easy  Primer   215 

a         Easy  First  Reader   594 

Second  Reader   M20 

Third  Reader   1,244 


Carried  forward  132, S97 
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Brought  forward  .  -    .      .      .      .  132,897 

Buckwalter's  Fourth  Reader   2,015 

"         Fifth  Reader   337 

Buehler  &  Hotchkiss'  Modern  English  Lessons,  Book  I.  .  .  808 
Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer's  Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  1   1,078 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer's  Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  II   1,446 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer's  Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  III   1,584 

Burchill,  Ettinger  &  Shimer's  Progressive  Road  to  Reading, 

Book  IV   568 

Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Book  III   2,865 

"     Book  IV   1,118 

"     Books  III.  and  IV.  combined,  3,616 

Chancellor's  Reading  and  Language  Lessons   15 

Channing's  Elements  of  LTnited  States  History      ....  191 

"         Short  History  of  the  United  States      ....  3,939 

Claude's  Twilight  Thoughts   1,490 

Coe's  School  Reader,  Third  Grade   1,183 

"      Fourth  Grade   1,409 

Cole's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  III   1,734 

Book  IV   1,691 

BookV   1,039 

Book  VI   1,024 

Book  VII.      ......  568 

Congdon  Music  Primer  No.  1   513 

Conn's  Introductory  Physiology  and  Hygiene        ....  6,468 

"     Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene   6,603 

Cooley's  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy   58 

Culler's  First  Book  in  Physics   1,972 

Cunningham's  First  Book  for  Non-English  Speaking  People       .  586 

Cyr's  Primer   8,510 

"  First  Reader   4,137 

"  Second  Reader   5,344 

"  Third  Reader   6,636 

"  Fourth  Reader   6,413 

"  Fifth  Reader   2,631 

Daly's  Advanced  Rational  Speller   4,401 

Dunton  &  Kelley's  Graded  Course  in  English,  First  Book   .      .  1,061 

Dunton  &  Kelley's  Graded  Course  in  English,  Language  Lessons.  569 
Dunton  &  Kelley's  Inductive  Course  in  English,  Language 

Lessons   2,269 

Educational  Music  Course,  First  Reader   13,675 

Second  Reader   6,681 


Carried  forward  241,142 
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Brought  forward   241,142 

Educational  Music  Com  se,  Third  Reader   4,762 

"            "         "      Fourth  Reader   5,428 

"      Fifth  Reader        .      .      .'     .      .  3,973 

"         "      Sixth  Reader   719 

Finch  Primer                                                               .      .  2,220 

Fiske's  History  of  United  States  for  Schools   904 

Franklin  Primary  Arithmetic   539 

"      Elementary  Arithmetic   108 

"      Written  Arithmetic      .    '   27 

"      New  Arithmetic,  Book  1   941 

"           *         Book  II   480 

"      Readers  •   .      .  2,419 

Gilford's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics   2,691 

"      Progressive  Mental  Arithmetic,  Book  1   1,294 

Book  II.       .      .      .  1,067 

Gilbert  &  Harris'  Guide  Book  to  English,  Book  I.        ...  2,093 

Gordon  Reader,  Book  1   857 

"      Book  II   504 

Gordy's  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States  ....  1,316 

"      History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools  ....  2,883 

Hall  &  Brumbaugh's  Standard  Primer   20 

Hapgood's  School  Needlework   60 

Harris  &  Waldo's  First  Journeys  in  Numberland   ....  394 

Hazen's  Fourth  Reader   2,633 

Heath's  Primer   1,203 

First  Reader   1,260 

"      Second  Reader   2,291 

"      Third  Reader   2,515 

Fourth  Reader   1,884 

Fifth  Reader   1,653 

Hicks'  Champion  Spelling  Book,  Part  1   568 

"     Part  II   150 

Higgins'  Lessons  in  Physics   2,030 

Higginson's  Young  Folks  History  of  the  United  States        .      .  924 

Howe's  Primer   922 

"     First  Reader          .    »   721 

"     Second  Reader   1,269 

"     Third  Reader   1,394 

"     Fourth  Reader   2,644 

"     Fifth  Reader   2,49-4 

"     Reader,  Book  VII   198 

"      Book  VIII   251 

Hunt's  Geometry   288 

James  &  Sanford's  Our  Government,  Local,  State  and  National.  5.266 

Carried  forward   309,399 
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Brought  forward  '■  .      .      .      .  309,399 

Jewett's  Good  Health   1,768 

"     The  Body  at  Work  •  .      .      .  2,550 

"     Town  and  City   1,356 

Jones'  First  Reader   1,782 

u    Second  Reader   3,457 

"    Third  Reader   4,613 

"    Fourth  Reader   3,159 

"    Fifth  Reader   1,771 

Judson  &  Bender's  Graded  Literature  Readers,  First  Book  .      .  105 

Second  Book     .  338 

Third  Book       .  494 

Fourth  Book  369 

Fifth  Book        .  16 

Kelley  &  Morse's  Natural  Speller,  Lower  Grades  ....  1,105 

Higher  Grades  ....  526 

King's  Elementary  Geography  '  .  10,946 

"      Advanced  Geography   13,054 

Krohn's  First  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene     ....  3,445 

"        Graded  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene     .      .      .  4,457 

Lewis'  Lippincott  Primer                                           .      .      .  294 

First  Reader   20 

Second  Reader   105 

Masterpieces  of  American  Literature   5,846 

McLaughlin  &  Van  Tyne's  History  of  the  United  States     .      .  600 

McMaster's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States     ....  920 

Meservey's  Bookkeeping,  Single  Entry   659 

Metcalf's  English  Grammar   5,350 

"        Language  Exercises   1,898 

Metcalf  &  Bright's  Language  Lessons,  Part  1   4,176 

Part  II.      ....  3,282 

Metcalf  &  Rafter's  Language  Series,  Book  1   15,026 

Book  II   15,286 

Mickens  &  Robinson's  Mother  Goose  Reader        ....  395 

Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader   2,439 

Montgomery's  Elementary  American  History        ....  8,670 

"          Leading  Facts  of  American  History       .      .      .  12,517 

Moore's  Second  Book  for  Non-English  Speaking  People      .      .  371 

Mowry's  Elements  of  Civil  Government   2,061 

Murray's  Wide  Awake  Primer   4,385 

"   '        "         "     First  Reader   3,021 

"     Second  Reader     ......  4,673 

"     Third  Reader   2,243 

Myers  Arithmetic,  Book  1   1,703 

Book  II   1,861 

Book  III   1,569 


Carried  j  or ward   464,080 
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Brought  forward     .'   464,080 

National  Music  Course,  First  Reader   169 

"         "           "      Fourth  Reader   299 

Natural  Music  Primer  '  695 

"          "     Reader,  No.  1   266 

'       «        "       No.  II   139 

"          «        8       No.  Ill                                      .      .  214 

8          *        "       No.  IV.        ......  162 

No.  V   132 

"          "         "       Advanced   386 

"    Harmonic  Primer                                                 .      .  5,372 

"          *       First  Reader   3,654 

"       Second  Reader                                      .      .  3,549 

Third  Reader   2,830 

Fourth  Reader   2,740 

Fifth  Reader   1,726 

Nichols'  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Book  III.       .  3,407 

Book  IV.       .      .  4,599 

Book  V.  .      .      .  3,828 

Book  VI.       .      .  3,629 

Book  VII.      .      .  3,095 

Book  VIII.    .      .  2,805 

Normal  Music  Course,  First  Reader   9,209 

Second  Reader,  Part  1   3,324 

Part  II   201 

Complete  ....  8,632 

Third  Reader   2,291 

Noyes  &  Guild's  Sunshine  Primer   290 

Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing   72,508 

Pelo's  Sanborn  Speller,  Part  II.   45 

Redway  &  Hinman's  Natural  Introductory  Geography       .      .  3,770 

■    "           8             *      School                "         ...  5,080 

Ritchie's  Primer  of  Sanitation   1,358 

Ritchie  &  Caldwell's  Primer  of  Hygiene   2,775 

Scott  &  Southworth's  Lessons  in  English,  Book  I.        .      .      .  5,532 

Sensenig-Anderson's  Introductory  Arithmetic   1,105 

Essentials  of  Arithmetic   1,5S0 

Sheldon-Barnes'  American  History                                         .  764 

Spaulding  &  Bryce's  Aldine  Primer   3,433 

8     First  Reader   2,947 

8     Second  Reader   3,179 

"     Third  Reader   2,692 

"     Fourth  Grade  Reader       ...  727 

"     Fifth  Grade  Reader    ....  243 

"     Sixth  Grade  Reader    ....  145 

"     Seventh  Grade  Reader      ...  145 


Carried  forward   639,751 
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Brought  forward  -   639,751 

Stone's  History  of  England   410 

Stone-Millis  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book   1,936 

"           «        Intermediate  Book   1,615 

"       8           "        Advanced  Book   1,258 

Stowell's  Healthy  Body   1,329 

Summers'  Primer   102 

First  Reader   92 

"       Second  Reader   284 

Swinton's  Language  Lessons   133 

Tappan's  Our  Country's  Story   3,286 

Tarbell's  Introductory  Geography   4,950 

"     Complete  Geography   3,676 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  Geography,  Book  1   5,850 

Book  II   9,996 

Book  III   795 

Tweed's  Grammar   73 

Varney's  Robin  Reader   2,008 

Wallach's  First  Book  in  English   18 

Walton  &  Holmes'  Arithmetic,  Book  1   5,347 

Book  II   10,246 

Book  III   10,879 

Book  IV   5,365 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary   3,705 

Werner  Primer   494 

Woodburn  &  Moran's  Elementan-  American  History  and  Govern- 
ment   246 

Worcester's  New  Primary  Dictionary   1,953 

"         Comprehensive  Dictionary   21,797 

"         New  Pronouncing  Speller   8,920 

Young  &  Jackson's  Appleton  Arithmetic,  Primary  Book      .      .  650 

Second  Book       .      .  1,166 

Third  Book  .  1,194 

Miscellaneous  books  in  Hyde  Park  schools   6,028 


Total  number  of  text-books  in  elementary  schools        .      .  755,552 

SUMMARY  TEXT-BOOKS  CHARGED  TO  SCHOOLS 

JANUARY  1,  1913. 

High  schools   280,094 

Elementary  schools   755,552 

Evening  schools   41,134 


1.076,780 

This  shows  a  net  increase  of  43,166  books  during  the 
year. 
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COSTS  IN  DETAIL. 

On  the  appended  sheets  will  be  found  the  costs  of 
each  school  in  detail,  the  average  membership  or  the 
average  attendance  and  the  cost  per  pupil.  For  the 
evening  schools,  where  the  number  of  sessions  varies, 
the  cost  per  pupil  per  session  is  also  given. 

The  costs  of  the  several  playgrounds  are  also  given 
and  the  cost  per  pupil  per  session. 

The  total  cost  of  each  group  of  schools  is  also  given, 
and  the  average  cost  per  pupil  is  shown. 

These  figures  give  only  the  costs  of  the  several  schools 
or  groups  of  schools,  exclusive  of  costs  of  administration, 
supervision  and  general  charges. 

To  get  the  whole  cost,  the  costs  of  administration, 
supervision  and  general  charges  must  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  groups  of  schools. 

The  method  adopted  has  been  as  follows:  Any  part 
of  these  costs  which  could  be  directly  charged  against 
a  group  of  schools  has  been  so  charged.  The  remaining 
costs  of  administration,  offices  of  superintendent,  board 
of  superintendents,  secretary,  auditor,  business  agent 
and  schoolhouse  custodian  have  been  apportioned  to 
the  several  groups  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  teachers  therein. 

The  costs  of  the  departments  of  manual  arts,  music, 
and  practice  and  training  have  been  apportioned  to 
the  several  groups  of  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  teachers  therein  coming  under  the  supervision 
of  these  several  departments. 

The  cost  of  the  department  of  evening  and  continua- 
tion schools  has  been  divided  as  follows:  Evening  high 
schools,  30  per  cent;  evening  elementary  schools,  30  per 
cent;  evening  school  extension,  5  per  cent;  evening 
industrial  school,  15  per  cent;  continuation  school.  20 
per  cent.    The  cost  of  supervision  in  connection  with 
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extended  use  of  public  schools  "has  been  apportioned  as 
follows:  Evening  centers,  45  per  cent;  Girls'  High  Gym- 
nasium, 5  per  cent;  lectures,  35  per  cent;  school  accom- 
modations for  municipal  concerts,  parents'  meetings,  etc., 
15  per  cent. 

The  whole  of  the  costs  of  the  offices  of  director  of 
kindergartens  and  supervisor  of  household  science  and 
arts,  supervisor  of  special  classes  and  the  cost  of  the 
truant  officers  has  been  charged  to  the  elementary 
schools.  .  * 

The  cost  of  the  department  of  school  hygiene  has 
been  apportioned  as  follows :  The  salaries  of  the  director 
of  school  hygiene  and  the  assistant  directors  of  physical 
training  and  athletics  have  been  apportioned  to  the 
several  groups  of  schools  and  to  the  playgrounds  in 
proportion  to  the  time  required  on  each  as  estimated 
by  the  director.  The  salary  of  the  medical  inspector 
has  been  charged  to  the  elementary  schools  and  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  instructor  and  assistant 
instructors  in  military  drill  and  the  armorer  and  the 
costs  of  the  annual  parade  to  high  and  Latin  schools. 
The  cost  of  the  office  of  supervising  nurse  has  been 
charged  to  elementary  schools.  Supplies  have  been 
charged  to  the  schools  or  playgrounds  to  which  they 
were  sent,  and  the  remaining  costs  of  this  department, 
including  the  salaries  of  the  clerks,  have  been  apportioned 
one-fourth  to  the  playgrounds  and  the  other  three - 
fourths  to  the  several  groups  of  schools  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  teachers  in  each. 

None  of  the  cost  of  administration  has  been  charged 
to  playgrounds  or  the  extended  use  of  public  schools. 

This  apportionment  is,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent 
arbitrary,  but  as  these  costs  of  administration  and 
supervision  are  given  in  detail  any  other  apportionment 
can  easily  be  made. 


TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ALL  OTHER  ACTIVITIES. 

INCLUDING  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION  AND  GENERAL  CHARGES. 


Cost  exolusive  of  administration,  supervision  and  general  charges. 

Average  membership  

Cost  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  membership)  

Average  attendance  

Cost  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  attendance)  

Cost  per  pupil  per  session,  direct  charges  only  


$1,001,276  37 
13,115 
$76  34 


$3,023,920  97 
83,333 
$34  23 


' $610  42 
6 

$101  74 


Horace 
Mann 
School. 


$28,107  86 
137 
$205  16 


Trade 
School 
for  Girls/ 


Boston 
Imlusl  1 1 ■  1 1 

School 
for  Boys. 


$9  23 
$0  318 


Continua 
School. 


'  V  nil;; 

High 
Schools. 


Evening 

)••!••  rif  ;i  r\ 

Schools. 


Evriiinn 
School 

E\U'I1SLUTL 


$1  67 
$0  168 


Evening 
Industrial 
School. 


$28  76 
$0  517 


Girls' 
Kviiiii:! 

Trade 
S.  Iiool. 


$2  21 
$0  011 


3,749 
$4  62 


Use  of 
School 
Accommo- 
dations. 


,  supervision  and  general  charges. 


Cost  exclusive  of  adn 
Average  membership. 

Cost  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  membership). 
Average  attendance. 

Cost  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  attendance). 
Cost  per  pupil  per  session,  direct  charges  only. 


Abovo  cost  brought,  down  

Cost  of  administration,  supervision  and  general  charges. 

Total  cost  

Cost  per  pupil,  total  

Coal  per  pupil  per  session,  total  ,  


$40,927  15 
10  47 


$1,001,276  37 
38,795  26 


$3,023,920  97 
187,588  47 


$41,752  07 
2,514  93 


$21,511  16 
789  07 


SI  ,817  40 
397  76 


$7,262  36 
1,674  99 


$48,979  75 
8,663  94 


$76,276  42 
12,306  29 


$1,799  46 
327  46 


$11,014  92 

3,338  55 


$18,662  i 
1,706 


$17,316  35 
1,706  83 


$213  28 
78  87 


51,618  75 
552  09 


$226  00 
236  62 


$42,037  62 
$191  08 


$1,040,071  63 
$79  30 


$3,211,509  44 
'  $38  33 


$610  42 
$101  74 


:8,770  78 
$210  01 


S22.300  23 
$301  35 


SJ.215  Hi 
$11  24 


$57,643  69 
$17  48 
$0  287 


S.582  71 
$18  35 
$0  19 


$14,353  47 
$37  48 
$0  674 


$20,368  86 
$2  41 
$0  012 


$19,023  18 
$5  07 


Above  cost  brought  down. 

Cost  of  administration,  supervision 

Total  cost. 

Cost  per  pupil,  total. 

Cost  per  pupil  per  session,  total. 


1  general  charges. 


Above  total  cost  brought  down  

Number  of  non-resident  pupils  

Deduct  tuition  received  for  non-resident  pupils 
Number  of  resident  pupils  


Total  cost  of  resident  pupils. . 
Cost  per  resident  pupil,  total . 
Cost  per  resident  pupil  per  scs 


$468  40 
'  83,770 


197 


$59  50 
3,295 


1,077 


363 


$41,423  62 
$190  89 


$1,035,838  93 
$79  28 


$3,211,041  04 
$38  33 


!$610  42 
!$101  74 


1  $28,770  78 
>  $210  01 


$22,300  23 
a $301  35 


$2,215  16 
$11  24 
$0  387 


$57,584  19 
$17  47 
$0  286 


$88,582  71 
$18  35 
$0  19 


$2,120  92 
$1  98 
$0  199 


$13,494  47 
$37  17 
$0  668 


$20,308  80 
$2  41 
$0  012 


$19,023  18 
$5  07 


Above  total  cost  brought  down. 
Number  of  non-resident  pupils. 
Deduct  tuition  received  for  non- 
Number  of  resident  pupils. 

Total  cost  of  resident  pupils. 
Cost  per  resident  pupil,  total. 
Cost  per  resident  pupil  per  sossic 


Cost  of  resident  t 
Deduct  income .  . 


Net  cost  of  resident  pupils  f  

Net  cost  per  resident  pupil  f  

Net  cost  per  resident  pupil,  per  8 


$41,423  62 
121  55 


$1,035,838  93 
4,618  75 


$3,211,041  04 
24,343  46 


$28,770  78 
23,150  10 


$39,892  13 
1  22.54S  20 


(II 


:[2ii; 


$88,582  71 
2,582  85 


$13,494  47 
6,078  96 


$41,302  07 
$190  33 


$1,031,220  18 
$78  93 


$3,186,697  58 
$38  04 


'$610  42 
'$101  74 


i  $22,300  23 
"$301  35 


$2,124  00 
$10  78 
$0  371 


$53,367  21 
$16  19 
$0  265 


$85,999  86 
$17  81 
$0  184 


$7,415  51 
$20  43 
$0  367 


$19,023  18 
$5  07 
$0  024 


Cost  of  resident  pupils  brought  do 
Deduct  income. 

Net  cost  of  resident  pupils. t 
Net  cost  per  resident  pupil. f 
Net  cost  per  resident  pupil,  per  se: 


of  Trade  School  for  Girls, 


.  regular  ana  st 

•  That  part  of  the  total  cost  coming  from  the  School  Committee 
1  Including  the  cost  of  tuition  of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  Brooklii  . 
average  number  of  such  pupils  —  450  —  should  bo  added  to  the  average  membership,  making  a  total 
1  The  Spectacle  Island  School  was  discontinued  December  1,  1912. 


i  consolidated  on  April  1,  1912. 


the  Girls'  Evening  Trade  School 
of  the  tax  levy. 

Dedham  and  Winthrop  and  of  wards  of  the  city  placed  in  other  cities  and  towns,  the 
1    '  83,783  pupils. 


3  Cost  for  resident  and  non-resident  pupils.  . 

'  Half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  as  aid  from  the  Commonwealth  for  the  period  December  1,  1910, 
of  materials,  $10,633.07;  interest  on  deposit,  $4.80;  telephone  charges,  $14.33;  total,  $22,548.20. 
6  Average  attendance  per  class,  IS;  number  of  class  i 


November  30,  1911 
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All  per  capita  costs  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  membership  in  the  day  schools  and  on  the 
average  attendance  in  the  continuation,  the  evening  high, 
the  evening  elementary,  the  evening  industrial  schools 
and  the  playgrounds. 

These  per  capita  costs  are  so  computed  for  the  reason 
that  so  long  as  pupils  retain  membership  in  a  day  school 
the  cost  of  such  pupils  remains  the  same  whether  they 
are  in  school  or  not,  as  desk  room  and  books  must  be 
reserved  for  them,  teachers  must  be  retained  in  the 
service  in  sufficient  number  to  give  the  prescribed 
instruction,  and  the  costs  of  heat,  ventilation,  light,  etc., 
are  not  affected. 

In  the  evening  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  only  such 
parts  of  buildings  as  may  be  necessary  are  used,  the 
number  of  teachers  is  fixed  by  the  attendance,  the  com- 
pensation of  janitors  by  the  number  of  rooms  used, 
and  the  costs  of  heat,  light,  etc.,  are  approximately  in 
proportion  to  the  number  attending.  For  the  same 
reasons  the  costs  of  playgrounds  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  INCOME. 

Any  part  of  the  income  which  could  be  directly 
credited  to  a  group  of  schools  has  been  so  credited,  and 
the  balance  has  been  apportioned  to  the  several  groups 
of  schools  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  in 
each. 

The  result  is  as  follows: 


Normal  School   $735  55 

Latin  and  high  schools   8,851  45 

Elementary  schools   24,811  S6 

Horace  Mann  School   23,150  10 

Trade  School  for  Girls   26,923  07 

Summer  High  School  :      .      .  9116 


Carried  forward  $S4,563  19 
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Brought  forward     .........  $84,563  19 

Continuation  School   66  37 

Evening  high  schools   4,276  48 

Evening  elementary  schools   2,582  85 

Evening  Industrial  School   6,937  96 


Total  income  $98,426  85 


No  part  of  the  income  has  been  credited  to  the 
playgrounds. 

Secretary. 

Salary  of  the  Secretary   $4,132  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  (8)     .      .  5,606  66 

Temporary  clerical  service   270  95 

Services  of  janitors   140  00 

Supplies   412  01 

Printing   120  71 

Telephone  and  telegraph     .  $6  53 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    .  235  71 

  242  24 

Postage   536  82 

City  Record  (subscription  and  binding)    .      .  2  50 
Subscriptions,  Acts  and  Resolves  1913,  Legis- 
lative Bulletin   4  00 

Boston  Directory   6  00 

Incidentals   3  00 

  $11,476  89 


Business  Agent. 
Salary  of  the  Business  Agent      ....      $4,580  00 
Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  (twenty  on 
full  time,  one  on  half  time,  one  from  March  6, 
1912,  one  from  October  1,  1912,  one  from 
November  1,  1912,  one  to  August  10,  1912, 


chauffeur  from  November  1,  1912)  .      .      .  20,085  84 

Temporary  clerical  service   252  00 

Temporary  supply  room  service        .      .      .  2,175  50 

Account  books   236  95 

Surety  bonds   60  00 

Supplies   274  05 

Office  equipment  m  55  10 

Telephone  and  telegraph     .      .  $23  46 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    .  235  71 

  259  17 


Carried  forward 


$27,978  61 
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Brought  forward     .  '  $27,978  61 

Printing   300  80 

Postage   363  41 

Adding  machine   214  50 

Typewriter   60  00 

Binding  account  books  and  certifications  .  35  25 

Boston  Directory   6  00 

Incidentals   5  90 


$28,964  47 


Credit: 

Old  typewriter   15  00 

  $28,949  47 

Supply  Room. 

Equipment  and  supplies   $892  97 

Messengers'  car  fare   130  94 

Expressage,  incoming   353  73 

Expressage,  outgoing   2,558  92 

Telephone  and  telegraph  .  .  $102  34 
Telephone  switchboard  charge    .  58  93 

  161  27 

Printing   8  50 

  4,106  33 

Automobile  Truck. 

Tire  casings   $323  97 

Gasolene   130  05 

Lubricants  '    .      .      .  31  75 

Tire  pump     ........  10  50 

Robes   12  00 

Repairs   142  66 

Equipment  and  supplies   178  75 

Garage  charge      .......  264  52 

Instruction  to  drivers   57  00 

Chauffeurs'  licenses   14  00 

Registration  "  .  5  00 

  1,170  20 


S34.226  00 


SCHOOLHOUSE  ClJSTODIAX. 


Salary  of  Schoolhouse  Custodian      .      .      .  $2,466  00 

Salary  of  the  clerk   620  00 

Supplies   29  59 

Printing   3  40 


Carried  forward  $3,1  IS  99 
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Brought  forward  '    .  $3,118  99 

Telephone  and  telegraph     .      .  $6  17 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    .  58  93 

  65  10 

Postage   179  80 

Car  tickets   27  85 

  $3,391  74 

Automobile. 

Automobile  supplies   $41  64 

Gasolene   58  49 

Lubricants   13  95 

Repairs   13  15 

Tire  casings   44  40 

Underground  tank   22  50 

Painting  and  polishing   37  50 

Registration   5  00 

  236  63 


$3,628  37 

Superintendent. 

Salary  of  the  Superintendent     ....  $5,277  76 

Salary  of  Acting  Superintendent       .      .      .  500  00 
Salaries  of  secretary  (1),  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers, five  on  full  time,  one  on  half  time, 
one  on  one-third  time,  one  on  one-fourth 

time                                                    .  6,976  67 

Salary  of  special  inspector  in  connection  with 

the  issuing  of  age  and  schooling  certificates,  480  00 

Temporary  clerical  service   846  92 

Supplies   151  48 

Printing   303  67 

Telephone  and  telegraph     .      .  $30  86 

Telephone  switchboard  charge   .  235  71 

  266  57 

Postage   348  68 

Travelling  expenses   109  53 

Typewriter   50  00 

Boston  Directory   6  00 

Incidentals   1  40 


$15,318  68 

Credit: 

Old  typewriter   20  00 

  $15,298  68 

Carried  forward  $15,298  68 
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Brought  forward  .  

Newsboys'  Trial  Board. 

Salary  of  the  judges   $72  00 

Salary  of  the  clerk   23  50 

Printing   19  00 

Postage   9  63 


Committee  on  Elementary  School  Plans. 
Travelling  expenses  of  chairman       .      .      .  $57  79 

Printing   5  63 

Office  supplies       .      .  .      .      .  80 


Board  of  Superintendents. 


Salaries  of  the  Assistant  Superintendents  (6)  .  $28,688  25 

Salaries  of  stenographers  (2)  1,480  00 

Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations        .      .  620  00 

Supplies   143  67 

Printing   25  88 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    ....  353  57 

Postage                                             .      .  75  00 

Travelling  expenses   621  00 

Books   78  34 


Administration  Account. 


Mason  Street  Building: 

Salaries  of  janitors  $3,448  00 

Fuel   417  49 

Light   580  04 

Janitors'  supplies   45  61 

Subscriptions  to  newspapers   ....  68  52 

Towels   Ill  91 

Ice  45  00 

Ice  cooler   11  90 

Supplies  and  incidentals   9  35 


168  Tremont  Street: 

Salary  of  janitor   $223  90 

Light   42  23 

Janitor's  supplies   5  82 

Ice   18  00 

Incidentals   1  50 


S  15,298  68 


124  13 


64  22 
$15,487  03 


$32,085  71 


$4,737  82 


291  45 


Carried  forward 


$5,029  27 
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Brought  forward  '    .  .      .      .      $5,029  27 

11  Waterford  Street: 

Salary  of  janitor   $100  71 

Light   28  60 

Towels   19  50 

Janitor's  supplies   17  87 

  166  68 

25  Warrenton  Street: 

Salary  of  janitor   $446  28 

Fuel  [X^r  93  85 

Light   15  83 

Janitor's  supplies   20  79 

Towels   2  25 

Ice  cooler   3  50 

Telephone   2  63 

Supplies  and  incidentals   7  29 

  592  42 

School  Committee: 

Stationery   $36  97 

Postage      ........  147  80 

Telephone  and  telegraph        ....  7  28 

Refreshments   171  55 

Supplies  and  incidentals   6  44 

Sendees  of  stenographer  and  typewritist     .  18  70 

Travelling  expenses   189  10 

  577  84 

Printing : 

Minutes   $2,625  02 

Index  to  minutes   309  96 

Teachers'  examinations   875  91 

Manuals   657  84 

Pay  rolls   60  51 

Requisition  books   54  50 

Bills  and  statements   86  00 

Book  labels   39  00 

Normal,  Latin  and  high  schools     .      .      .  185  52 

High  schools   919  48 

Elementary  schools   1,290  35 

High  and  elementary  schools  ....  827  25 

Course  of  study,  High  School  of  Commerce   .  40  10 

Business  Agent's  report   527  94 

Superintendent's  report   353  92 

Annual  report  of  the  School  Committee      .  277  44 

Authorized  list  of  text  books  .      .      ...  228  30 


Carried  forward 


$9,359  04 


$6,366  21 
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Brought  forward     .      .  "  .      .      .      .  $9,359  04      $6,366  21 

Annual  statistics   303  52 

Lists,  eligible  candidates   183  50 

Circular  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
examination,  certification  and  appointment 
of  teachers  and  members  of  the  supervis- 
ing staff    129  15 

Reappointment  of  teachers  and  members  of 

the  supervising  staff   100  99 

Statement  in  support  of  application  for 

additional  appropriation      .      .      .      .  126  28 

Information  cards  for  truant  officers     .  50  83 
Engrossing  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Dr. 

John  Tetlow  .......  5  00 

Engrossing   resolutions   on   the   death  of 

George  O.  Ernst   5  00 

Peace  Day  bulletins   60  00 

Binding  minutes   47  75 

Binding  manuals   110  00 

Binding  rules  and  regulations        .      .      .  857  41 

Stock  for  printing     .      .      .      .      .      .  1,726  84 

Miscellaneous   304  89 

  13,370  20 

$19,736  41 

Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

Salary  of  the  Director  of  Manual  Arts  $3,179  33 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director  of  Manual  Arts  ....        2,602  77 

Salaries  of  Assistants  in  Manual  Arts   9,254  03 

Salary  of  Department  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts  .      .      .        1,536  00 

Salary  of  clerk,  half  time   443  00 

Office: 

Supplies   $78  92 

Printing      ........  63  55 

Telephone   30  00 

Postage  !'     .  93  00 

Typewriter   50  00 

Towels   2  50 

Books   1  28 

Incidentals   2  80 

  322  05 

$17,337  18 

Credit: 

Old  typewriter   20  00 


Carried  forward  $17,317  18 
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Brought  forward  *    .      .      .     .      $17,317  18 

For  schools: 

Drawing  supplies  not  severally  charged  to 

schools   $209  31 

Manual    training    supplies    not  severally 

charged  to  schools   65  96 

Printing   55  74 

Printing  outlines  of  drawing  and  manual 

training  .    361  79 

Printing,  woodworking  sheets  and  flags  .      .  108  50 

Printing,  drawing  illustrations       ...  76  48 

Printing,  revised  outlines  of  drawing  and 

manual  training   198  57 

  1,076  35 


$18,393  53 

Department  of  Music. 
Salary  of  the  Director  of  Music        .  $3,037  50 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors  (5)  .      .      12,357  18 

Salaries  of  Assistants  (7)   6,643  62 

Salary  of  clerk,  part  time   580  00 

Supplies,  office   6  29 

Printing   123  22 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    ....  29  46 

Postage   32  50 

Books   40 

  22,810  17 

Tuning  and  care  of  pianos   1,680  00 


$24,490  17 
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Department  of  School  Hygiene. 


Physical 
Education 
Appropriation. 

Regular 
Appro- 
priation. 

Nurses' 
Appro- 
priation. 

Salary  of  clerk  

$3,756  00 
2,447  67 
2,394  00 
840  00 
24  79 

27  00 
144  50 

$55  36* 

142  23 
67  50 

250  43 
3  67 
48  50 
50  00 

1,340  00 

$1,313  88 
5  32 
25  00 
53  00 
377  60 
62  96 
1  00 

Supplies,  office  

Telephone  and  telegraph  $24  37 

Postage  

Apparatus  not  severally  charged  to  playgrounds  

Supplies  not  severally  charged  to  playgrounds  

Printing,  playgrounds  

563  36 
148  87 
39  28 
43  00 
111  23 
65  90 

20  00 
2  00 

4,664  00 
116  50 
655  78 

21  00 
9  00 

38  81 

100  00 
7  45 

Car  tickets  

Services  as  starter,  dual  meet  

Salaries  of  Instructor  and  Assistant  Instructors  in  Military 

Military  bands,  use  of  tents,  drinking  cups,  annual  parade.  . 
Tickets  for  annual  parade  

Travelling  expenses,  Director  of  Hygiene,  International 

Incidentals  

Printing  

Postage  i  

Supplies  not  severally  charged  to  schools  

Incidentals  

$16,240  14 

$1,957  69 

$1,838  76 

Credit: 

Typewriters  (2)  

$65  00 

$16,240  14 

$1,892  69 

$1,838  76 

Total  

S19.971  59 

Director  of  Practice  and  Training. 

Salary  of  the  Director  of  Practice  and  Training.  $3,360  41 

Salary  of  the  First  Assistant  Director       .      .  1,878  00 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors  (3)  2,125  79 

Salary  of  clerk                                            .  895  00 

Supplies,  office   22  65 

Printing   33  50 

Telephone  and  telegraph     .      .  $24  37 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    .  58  92 


Postage 
Books 


83  29 
39  50 
94  31 
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Evening  and  Continuation  Schools. 


Regular 
Appropriation. 


Extended  Use 
of  Public 
Schools 
Appropriation. 


Salary  of  the  Director  of  Evening  and  Continuation 

Schools  

Salary  of  clerk  

Temporary  clerical  service  

Office: 

Supplies  

Printing  

Telephone  switchboard  charge  

Postage  

Neostyle  

Evening  schools: 

Printing  

Printing,  circulars  of  information  in  regard  to  evening 
schools  

Printing,  graduation  programs  and  tickets  

Printing,  home  lessons  

Printing,  provisional  course  of  study  

Printing,  cards  and  forms  

Copying  records  of  evening  high  schools  

Advertising  

Continuation  school: 

Printing  

Salary  of  Assistant  Director  of  Evening  and  Continua- 
tion Schools  

Salary  of  clerk  

Salary  of  messenger  

Office  equipment  

Supplies  

Telephone  switchboard  charge  

Postage  

Car  tickets  

Printing  for  evening  centers  

Supplies  for  evening  centers  

Advertising,  evening  centers  

Subscriptions  to  periodicals,  evening  centers  


Sub-totals. 


$3,055  67 
699  67 
59  00 

52  49 

69  58 
29  47 
86  00 
36  00 

681  49 

487  81 
170  00 
439  47 
351  30 
256  50 

70  00 
34  90 

29  76 


20  53 
19  65 


$6,649  29 


$1,128  75 
171  61 
116  80 
79  72 
8  36 

37  00 
5  00 

173  05 
15  21 
33  60 

100  00 


$1,869  10 


Total. 


$8,518  39 


Director  of  Kindergartens. 

Salary  of  the  Director  of  Kindergartens  .      .  $1,811  00 

Salary  of  clerk,  part  time   45  00 

Supplies   4  54 

Printing   2  69 

Telephone  switchboard  charge    .      .      .      .  19  64 

Postage   9  50 

Supervisor  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 
Salary  of  the  Supervisor  of  Household  Science 

and  Arts  $1,808  67 


Carried  j orward 


$1,808  67 


$1,892  37 
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Brought  forward   $1,808  67 

Salary  of  Teacher  of  Sewing  specially  assigned 
to  assist  Supervisor  of  Household  Science 

and  Arts   751  91 

Salary  of  clerk,  part  time   45  00 

Supplies   8  03 

Printing   5  98 

Telephone  switchboard  charge          .      .      .  19  64 

Postage   32  50 

Books   1  05 

  .$2,672  78 


Supervisor  of  Special  Classes.  . 
Salary  of  the  Supervisor  of  Special  Classes      .      $1,010  40 

Salary  of  clerk,  part  time   25  00 

Supplies   3  98 

Printing   19  68 

Postage   8  50 


Vocational  Guidance. 

Salary  of  sub-master,  assigned    .      .      .      .  $1,158  93 

Salary  of  assistant,  assigned       ....  767  93 

Salary  of  teacher  for  special  investigation       .  25  00 

Supplies   27  27 

Books   200  00 


Truant  Officers. 

Salaries  of  Truant  Officers  (23)  ....  $31,961  94 

Printing   27  70 

Car  tickets                                               .  700  00 

Postage  .    2  00 

Supplies   1  60 


Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 

Salary  of  the  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors   .  $1,136  66 

Salary  of  clerk,  part  time   420  00 

Supplies   881 

Printing   30  50 

Postage  .                                                .  27  50 

Car  tickets   49  31 


SI, 067  56 


$2,179  13 


$32,693  24 


1,672  78 


$34,366  02 
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Improving  Course  in  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Schools. 


Services  of  expert   $800  00 

Temporary  clerical  service   31  67 

Supplies   529  84 

  $1,361  51 


Speech  Improvement  Classes. 

Services  of  expert  $1,150  00 

Salaries  of  assistants   221  26 

Course  on  phonetics  and  speech  defects    .      .  100  00 

Expenses  of  teacher  —  taking  course  .      .      .  150  00 

  $1,621  26 

General  Account. 

Salary  of  City  Treasurer,  Custodian   $1,000  00 

Exhibits   101  26 

Testing  fuel    .      .      .      .      .   727  89 

Premium  on  fuel   244  68 

Investigation  and  reports  on  coal  in  school  buildings    .      .  75  00 

Badges  for  licensed  minors   114  50 

Advertising   227  40 

Census   1,850  00 

Diplomas   2,129  59 

Supplies  sold  out  of  stock    .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  723  08 

Supplies  received  1911-12,  paid  for  1912-13    ....  409  48 

Supplies  not  severally  charged  to  schools        ....  1,257  78 

Removing  ashes   2,260  95 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   7,513  35 

Tuition,  paid  town  of  Brookline   1,978  37 

Tuition,  paid  town  of  Dedham  .      .      s            .      .      .  164  00 

Tuition,  paid  town  of  Winthrop    171  33 

Refund  of  tuition,  Hyde  Park  pupil,  after  annexation  to 

Boston   10  00 

Lectures  to  teachers  of  special  classes   166  40 

Lectures  to  teachers  on  elementary  science           .      .      .  101  50 

Lectures  to  teachers  on  promotional  course     ....  96  00 

Services  of  experts  on  supplies  and  apparatus        .      .      .  551  65 

Expert  services,  preparation  of  coal  specifications  .      .      .  91  00 

Assistance,  schedule  of  salaries  for  janitors      ....  270  00 

Expenses,  lecture  by  Superintendent   92  50 

Travelling  expenses  to  New  York  City,  hearing  before 

United  States  Board  of  Appraisers   25  00 

Expenses  in  connection  with  study  at  Mechanic  Arts  High 

School   163  18 


Carried  forward  $22,515  89 
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Brought  forward  $22,515  89 

Hygro-thermograph  for  use  in  schools   L53  2fi 

Short  postage   .      .      .  11  21 

Floor  oilers  for  general  use   45  00 

Incidentals   29  38 

Barrels,  cans,  etc  $347  00 

Credit  on  same   105  85 

  241  15 

Allowance  to  J.  Frederick  Sayer,  minutes,  January 

15,  1912,  for  payment  of  petty  cash  transactions.    $75  00 

Expended  by  J.  Frederick  Sayer,  as  per  bill  and 

vouchers,  January  31,  1913,  draft  .      .      .  75  00 


$22,995  88 


Credits : 

Penalty  exacted  from  contractor  on  account  of 
quality  of  coal  falling  below  contract 
requirements  $1,200  00 

Penalty  exacted  from  dealer  on  account  of 
quality  of  mucilage  falling  below  require- 
ments   20  00 

  1,220  00 

Total  $21,775  88 


Summary  —  Costs  of 


Administration 
Charges 


Secretary 

Business  Agent 

Schoolhouse  Custodian 

Superintendent 

Board  of  Superintendents 

Administration  account 


Department  of  Manual  Arts 
Department  of  Music  . 
Department  of  School  Hygiene  . 
Director  of  Practice  and  Training 
Director  of  Kindergartens  . 
Supervisor  of  Household  Science  and 
Supervisor  of  Special  Classes 
Evening  and  Continuation  Schools 
Vocational  Guidance  . 
Truant  officers  .... 


Arts 


Supervision  and  General 


$11,476  89 
34,226  00 
3,628  37 
15,487  03 
32,085  71 
19,736  41 


$18,393  53 

24,490  17 

19,971  59 

8,532  45 

1,892  37 

2,672  78 

1,067  56 

8,518  39 

2,179  13 

34,366  02 


$116,640  41 


Carried  forward 


$122,083  99  $116,640  41 
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Brought  forward  ■  $122,083  99  $116,640  41 

Improving  Course  in  Arithmetic  in  elementary 

schools       .      .  1,361  51 

Speech  Improvement  Class        .      .      .      .        1,621  26 

General  account   21,775  88 

  146,842  64 


Total  cost  of  administration,  supervision  and  general 


charges       .   $263,483  05 


Apportionment  of  Costs  of  Administration,  Supervision  and 
General  Charges. 

Normal  School   $1,110  47 

Latin  and  high  schools   38,795  26 

Elementary  schools   187,588  47 

Horace  Mann  School   662  92 

Trade  School  for  Girls   2,514  93 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys   789  07 

Summer  High  School   397  76 

Continuation  School   1,674  99 

Evening  high  schools   8,663  94 

Evening  elementary  schools   12,306  29 

Evening  School  Extension   327  46 

Evening  Industrial  School   3,338  55 

Park  playgrounds   1,706  83 

Schoolyard  playgrounds   1,706  83 

Evening  centers   1,031  70 

Girls'  High  Gymnasium   78  87 

Lectures   552  09 

School  accommodations   236  62 


Total  $263,483  05 

TELEPHONE  CHARGES. 

All  items  for  telephone  costs  which  could  be  charged 
directly  to  the  several  offices  have  been  so  charged.  In 
addition  to  such  costs  there  is  the  cost  of  installation 
and  operation  of  the  switchboard.  This  is  given  in 
detail  and  includes  the  whole  salary  of  the  telephone 
operator  and  the  fraction  of  the  salary  of  each  clerk 
who  took  charge  of  the  switchboard  during  the  absence 
of  the  operator.    The  total  cost  of  the  switchboard  is 
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then  apportioned  among  the  several  offices  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  telephone  instruments  connected  to 
the  switchboard. 

Telephone  Switchboard. 


Salary  of  operator   $484  00 

Salary  of  relief  operator   130  25 

Switchboard  rental   151  68 

Trunk  lines   104  46 

Metallic  circuits   123  93 

Ringing  circuits   12  00 

Switchboard  toll  calls   27  79 

Switchboard  excess  calls   373  18 

Drops  and  bells   4  50 

Changing  equipment   3  66 

Telephone  sets   57  75 

  $1,473  20 

Apportionment  of  Cost  of  Switchboard. 

Secretary,  &   $235  71 

Business  agent,  *\   235  71 

Supply  room,  ^   58  93 

Schoolhouse  Custodian,  jfc   58  93 

Superintendent,  s\   235  71 

Board  of  Superintendents,  ^§   353  57 

Director  of  Practice  and  Training,  -^s   ■      •      •  58  92 

Director  of  Music,  5V   29  46 

Director  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools,  5V •  29  46 

Supervisor  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,        •  19  64 

Director  of  Kindergartens,  yV       ....  19  64 

Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools,  ^  19  65 

Director  of  Hygiene,  o\   117  86 

  $1,473  20 
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1912-13,  Stock  Balance. 


Debit. 

Inventory  of  December  11,  1911: 

Text-books   $10,405  35 

Drawing  supplies   430  14 

Manual  training  supplies        ....  42  46 

Paper   1,930  55 

Pens   787  77 

Pencils   4,459  21 

Kindergarten  supplies   494  45 

Miscellaneous  teachers'  and  pupils'  supplies.  8,559  76 

Printing   171  45 

Janitors'  supplies      ......  1,163  91 

Physical  education  supplies    .  92  49 

Nurses'  supplies   157  34 

Discarded  text-books   746  97 

  129,441  85 

Receipts  1912-13: 

Text-books   $86,832  61 

Drawing  supplies   207  57 

Manual  training  supplies        ....  1,156  62 

Paper   36,881  64 

Pens   2,634  53 

Pencils   9,947  00 

Kindergarten  supplies   2,100  04 

Miscellaneous  teachers'  and  pupils'  supplies.  30,615  38 

Printing   1,223  25 

Janitors'  supplies   13,287  69 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  3,280  43 

Nurses'  supplies   1,161  80 

Supplies  for  extended  use  of  public  schools  .  151  77 

Discarded  text-books   13,192  97 

Barrels,  cans,  etc   105  85 

Gain  in  inventory   1,030  25 

  203,809  40 


Total  $233,251  25 


Note. —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  purchased  for  any 
particular  school.    The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the  school. 


COST  OK  DAY  SCHOOLS.* —  Continued. 

SPECTACLE  ISLAND  SCHOOL.1 


Spectacle  Island  Sohool . 


Salaries 
of 

Teachers 


Salaries 

of 
Clerks. 


Salaries 
of 

Janitors. 


Electric 
Powjr. 


Supplementary 
Reference 


Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 


Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 


Miscellaneous 
Teachers' 
and  Pupils' 
Supplies. 


$2  77    $48  00 


Physical 
Education 
Salaries. 


Physical 
Education 
Supplies. 


$610  42    $610  42 


Average 
Member- 
ship. 


Cost 
per 
Pupil. 


6     $101  74     Spectacle  Island  School. 


The  Speotacle  Island  Sohool  wbb  discontinued  on  Deoember  1,  1912. 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 


School. 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Salaries 

of 
Clerks. 

Salaries 
Janitors. 1 

Fuel. 

Electric 
Light. 

Electric 
Power. 

Gas. 

Text 
Books. 

Supplementary 

Reference 
Books. 

Drawing 
Supplies. 

Manual 
Training 

Cookery 

Sewing 
Supplies. 

Supplies. 

Music 
Supplies. 

Miscellaneous 
Teachers' 
and  Pupils' 

Printing. 

Postage. 

Travelling 
Expenses. 

Telephone. 

dentals. 

Janitors' 
Supplies. 

Salaries. 

Nurses- 
Supplies 

Incidentals. 

Physical 
Education 
Salaries. 

Physical 
Education 
Supplies. 

Total. 

Credits. 
Discarded 
Books. 

Net 
Total. 

Average 
Member- 

Cost 
per 
Pupil. 

$2,735  67 

S19.584  92 

$1,553  19 

'  $612  99 

$156  OS 

$95  32 

$27  85 

$77  23 

$71  82 

$31  46 

$13  10 

$80  31 

$13  26 

$6  45 

$5  00 

$163  94 

$8  50 

$10  00 

$2,513  55 

$7  47 

$2  40 

$54  04 

$279  30 

$0  95 

$12  80 

$28,117  60 

$9  74 

$28,107  86 

137 

$205  16 

Horace  Mann  School. 

'  Including  salaries  of  matrons  (2). 


TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.1 


School. 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

Salaries  of 
Janitors. 

Fuel. 

Electric 
Light. 

Electric 
Power. 

Gas. 

Text 
Books. 

Supplementary 

Reference 
Books. 

Drawing 
Supplies. 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 

Cookery 

Sewing 
Supplies. 

Sewing 

Miscellaneous 
Teachers' 
and  Pupils' 
Supplies. 

Printing. 

Postage. 

Telephone. 

Travelling 
Expenses. 

Inci- 
dentals. 

Janitors' 

Nurses' 
Salaries. 

Supplies. 

Physical 
Education 
Salaries. 

Physical 
Education 
Supplies. 

Total. 

Credits. 
Discarded 
Books. 

Net 
Total. 

School. 

$2,740  00 

$26,197  09 

$1,345  08 

$1,374  93 

$447  60 

$393  00 

$385  74 

$119  50 

$14  00 

$46  89 

$2,084  69 

$5,850  52 

$129  24 

$133  53 

$24  83 

$65  19 

$84  77 

$199  21 

$24  35 

$86  91 

$41,752  07 

'$41,752  07 

Trade  School  for  Girls. 

Includes  cost  of  Girls'  Evening  Trade  School  from  April  1,  1912,  also  includes  cost  of  < 


BOSTON  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS.1 


School. 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

Salaries  of 
Janitors. 

Fuel. 

Electric 
Light. 

Electric 
Power. 

Gas. 

Text 
Books. 

Supplementary 

Reference 
Books. 

Drawing 
Supplies. 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 

Cooking 
Equipment. 

Miscellaneous 
Teachers' 
and  Pupils' 
Supplies. 

Printing. 

Postage. 

Telephone. 

Incidentals. 

Janitors' 
Supplies. 

Salaries. 

purses' 

Physical 
Education 
Salaries. 

Physical 
Education 
Supplies. 

Total. 

Credits. 
Discarded 
Books. 

Net 
Total. 

Member- 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Average 
Member- 
ship. 

Average 
Attend- 

Cost  per 
Pupil 

Attend- 

School. 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  

$3,220  00 

$9,070  10 

$582  00 

$1,478  04 

$356  29 

$133  90 

$124  51 

$9  43 

$147  84 

$10  00 

$558  80 

$4,830  00 

$40  80 

$625  21 

$120  38 

$20  90 

$44  03 

$56  51 

$82  42 

$21,511  16 

$21,511  16 

79 

$272  29 

74 

$290  69 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

■  pupils  on  March  18,  1912. 


CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 


School. 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

Salaries 
of 

Janitors. 

Fuel. 

Electric 
Light. 

Electric 
Power. 

Gas. 

Text 
Books. 

Supplementary 

Reference 
Books. 

Drawing 

Manual 
Training 

Cooking 

Miscellaneous 
Teachers' 
and  Pupils' 

Printing. 

Postage. 

Telephone. 

Incidentals. 

Janitors' 
Supplies. 

Salaries. 

Nurses' 
Supplies. 

Physical 
Education 
Salaries. 

Physical 
Education 
Supplies. 

Total. 

Credits. 
Discarded 

Net 
Total. 

Number 
of  Class 
Sessions. 

Attendance 
per  Class. 

Cost  per 

Pupil  |HT 

Session. 

School. 

$2,358  55 

$4,340  24 

$106  72 

$36  62 

$1  03 

$154  97 

$170  39 

$0  04 

$34  30 

S46  12 

$1  45 

$11  93 

$7,262  36 

$7,262  36 

995 

18 

$0  41 

Continuation  School. 

*  Exclusive  of  new  buildings,  repairs,  rents,  administration,  supervision  and  general  charges. 


COST    OK    EVENING    SCHOOLS   AND    SUMMER    HIGH  SCHOOL.* 


EVENING   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


COSTS   OF   ACTIVITIES,    EXTENDED    USE   OF    PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.* 

EVENING  CENTERS. 


Evening  Centers. 

Salaries  of 
Managers, 
Leaders, 
etc. 

Payments 
to 

Lecturers. 

Salaries  of 
Janitors. 

Fuel  and 
Light. 

Moving 
Picture 
Machines. 

Films  and 
Supplies. 

Furnishing 
and 
Erecting 
Moving 
Picture 
Booths. 

Stereqpticon 
Supplies. 

Pianos. 

Other 
Musical 
Instruments. 

Music 
Supplies. 

Athletic 
Supplies. 

Sewing 
Supplies. 

Miscellaneous 
Supplies. 

Printing. 

Stock  and 
Labor  on 
Furniture. 

Incidentals. 

Total. 

Evening  Centers. 

Charlestown  Evening  Center  

$733  00 
845  00 
986  00 
801  00 

$21  50 
41  50 
13  00 
11  00 

$114  93 
125  29 
125  42 
117  46 

$145  86 
138  84 
206  96 
180  96 

$275  38 
275  38 
168  56 
84  28 

$34  89 
39  86 
38  66 
32  44 

$385  00 
775  00 
770  00 
575  00 

$6  47 
5  40 

$13  55 
13  55 
13  55 
13  54 

$11  38 

$16  68 
16  67 
16  67 
16  67 

$1,758  64 
2,707  99 
2,384  06 
1,832  35 

Charlestown  Evening  Center. 
East  Boston  Evening  Center. 
Roxbury  Evening  Center. 
South  Boston  Evening  Center. 

East  Boston  Evening  Center  

$143  50 

$90  00 

$198  00 

$33  81 

$11  43 

$3,365  00 

$87  00 

$483  10 

$672  62 

$803  60 

$145  85 

$143  50 

$33  81 

$2,505  00 

$90  00 

$11  87 

$54  19 

$11  38 

$11  43 

$66  69 

$198  00 

$8,683  04 

Totals. 

GIRLS'  HIGH  GYMNASIUM. 


Salaries  of 
Conductors, 
Leaders, 
etc. 

Salaries  of 
Janitors. 

Fuel  and 
Light. 

Athletic 
Supplies. 

Printing. 

Incidentals. 

Total. 

$99  00 

$30  30 

$76  44 

$3  54 

$4  00 

$213  28 

Girls'  High  Gymnasium. 

LECTURES. 


Payments  to 
Lecturers 
for  Public 
Lectures. 

Payments  to 
Lecturers 
for  Non- 
English 
Lectures. 

Salaries  of 
Janitors. 

Printing. 

Incidentals. 

Total. 

$749  50 

$677  00 

$110  05 

$82  20 

$1,618  75 

Lectures. 

USE  OF  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS,  PARENTS'  AND  TEACHERS' 
MEETINGS,  ALUMNI  MEETINGS,  ETC. 


Salaries  of 
Janitors. 

Fuel. 

Light. 

Supplies. 

Printing. 

Total. 

$226  00 

$226  00 

Totals. 

*  Exclusive  of  new  buildings,  repairs,  rents,  administration,  supervision,  etc. 


COST    OF  PLAYGROUNDS.* 
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1912-13,  Stock  Balance. 


Credit. 

Deliveries  on  Requisitions: 

Text-books   $74,042  29 

Drawing  supplies   182  39 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  1,202  69 

Paper   25,909  15 

Pens   1,850  73 

Pencils   4,613  92 

Kindergarten  supplies      .      .      .      .      .  1,702  02 

Miscellaneous  teachers'  and  pupils'  supplies,  25,906  84 

Printing   823  62 

Janitors'  supplies   13,260  00 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  3,047  53 

Nurses'  supplies       .      .      .      .      .      .  597  28 

Supplies  for  extended  use  of  public  schools  .  108  77 

  $153,247  23 

Credits  for  goods  returned  to  dealers: 

Discarded  text-books   $13,939  94 

Barrels,  cans,  etc   105  85 

  14,045  79 

Supplies  received  1911-12,  paid  for  1912-13,  $409  48 

Supplies  sold  out  of  stock       ....  723  08 
Drawing  supplies  not  severally  charged  to 

schools    .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  209  31 

Manual    training    supplies   not  severally 

charged  to  schools   65  96 

Miscellaneous  supplies  not  severally  charged 

to  schools       .      .      .      .      .      :  -    .  1,257  78 
Physical  education  supplies  not  severally 

charged  to  schools   46  28 

Nurses'  supplies  not  severally  charged  to 

schools   62  96 

 —       2,774  85 

Inventory  of  December  4,  1912: 

Text-books   $22,212  89 

Drawing  supplies   458  13 

Manual  training  supplies        .      .      .      .  56  81 

Paper   12,852  90 

Pens   1,541  05 

Pencils   10,021  67 

Kindergarten  supplies   1,024  61 

Miscellaneous  teachers'  and  pupils'  supplies,  12,831  03 

Printing   71  72 

Janitors'  supplies   1,131  63 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  279  04 

Nurses'  supplies   658  90 

Supplies  for  extended  use  of  public  schools  .  43  00 

■   63,1S3  38 


Total   $233.251  25 


Note. —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur_ 
chased  for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  purchased  for 
any  particular  school.    The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the  school. 


50  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  XO.  1. 


Summary  Costs  of  Schools.  . 


Costs 

Costs  with 

Exclusive  of 

Costs  of 

Costs  with 

Administration, 

Administration, 

Proportionate 

Supervision 

Supervision 

Part-  of  Income 

and  General 

and  General 

Deducted. 

Charges. 

Charges  Added. 

q  in  no  7  i x 

>4  2.037  62 

841,302  07 

Latin  and  high  sohools  

l,001,z/b  37 

i  a,i  a  m ~  1  o 

1,040,0/1  63 

1,031,220  18 

3,211,o0y  44 

3,186,697  58 

610  42 

610  42 

610  42 

ofi  in?  ca 

ZO,lU<  oO 

28,770  78 

K  A  OA    O O 

o.bzO  68 

At   7SO  A7 

41, /DZ  0/ 

A  A    ()fi7  AA 

44,2o7  00 

17,343  93 

21,511  16 

oo  oaa  oo 

22,300  2.6 

22,300  23 

1,817  40 

2,215  16 

2,124  00 

7,262  36 

8,937  35 

8,870  98 

A  Q  070  7£ 

4»,y/y  /o 

07,b43  by 

53,367  21 

7C  07C    ,1  O 

/b,Z/b  4Z 

oo,oo2  71 

or   AAA    o a 

8o,yyy  8o 

1,799  46 

2,126  92 

2,126  92 

11,014  92 

14,353  47 

7,415  51 

858  96 

858  9b 

858  96 

18,662  03 

20,368  86 

20,368  86 

17,316  35 

19,023  18 

19,023  18 

8,683  04 

9,714  74 

9,714  74 

213  28 

292  15 

292  15 

1,618  75 

2,170  84 

2,170  84 

Use  of  school  accommodations  

226  00 

462  62 

462  62 

$4,302,834  <  Z 

fi>  1    r*  -I  r*   o  1  7  77 

©4, bio, 31/  77 

84,517,890  92 

Add  costs  of  administration,  supervision  and  general 

charges  

263,483  05 

S4, 616, 317  77 

98,426  85 

Net  total  

84,517,890  92 

84,616,317  77 

35,093  99 

Total  

84,651,411  76 

746  97 

Total  expenditures  1912-13  

S4,650,664  79 

*  Includes  the  sum  of  81,352.46  taken  out  of  the  inventory  of  1911  and  charged  direct  to  schools. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUSINESS  AGENT. 
Comparison  of  Costs  1911-12  and  1012-13. 
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Normal  School  

Latin  and  high  schools  

Elementary  schools  

Spectacle  Island  School  f  

Horace  Mann  School  

Trade  School  for  Girls  

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  

Pre-Apprentice  School  of  Printing  and  Bookbinding  t . 

Summer  High  School  

Continuation  School  

Evening  high  schools  

Evening  elementary  schools  

Evening  School  Extension  

Washington  Summer  Evening  School  X  

Evening  Industrial  School  

Girls'  Evening  Trade  School§  

Park  playgrounds  

Schoolyard  playgrounds  

Evening  centers  

Girls'  High  Gymnasium  

Lectures  

Use  of  school  accommodations  


Total  Cost 
1911-12. 


Total  Cost 
1912-13. 


Increases. 


$39,479 
955,381 
!, 954,920 
827 
29,039 
35,772 
3,240 
2,799 
2,084 
2,804 
49,312 
75,484 
1,322 
120 
12,510 
1,240 
21,977 
13,783 


842,037  02 
1,040,071  03 
3,211,509  44 
010  42 
28,770  78 
44,207  00 
22,300  23 


2,215  10 

8,937  35 

57,043  09 

88,582  71 

2,120  92 


14,353  47 
858  90 
20,308  80 
19,023  18 
9,714  74 
292  15 
2,170  84 
402  02 


Totals   $4,202,180  35 


$4,010,317  77    $414,137  42 


*  Decrease.  t  Discontinued.  t  Not  in  operation  in  1912-13. 

§  The  accounts  of  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  and  the  Girls'  Evening  Trade  School  were  consolidated 
on  April  1,  1912. 


Table  Showing  Cost  of  Administration  for  Each  of  the  Three 
Years  1910-11,  1911-12  and  1912-13. 


1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Secretary  

$10,054  48 

$10,320  00 

$11,476  89 

Business  Agent  

9,724  49 

11,323  62 

34,226  00 

Auditor  

17,389  12 

24,803  95 

* 

Schoolhouse  Custodian  

3,044  45 

4,350  93 

3,62$  37 

13,881  49 

10,880  65 

15.4S7  03 

28,754  50 

30,900  31 

32,085  71 

10,249  80 

10,725  58 

19,730  41 

Totals  

$99,098  33 

$115,317  70 

$110,640  41 

*  Duties  of  Auditor  transferred  to  the  Business  Agent  October  14,  1912. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  1. 


Comparison  of  Per  Capita  Costs  of  Janitors'  Supplies  for  the 
Years  1909-10,  1910-11,  1911-12  and  1912-13. 


Schools. 

1909-10. 

1910-1 1. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

$0  91 

$0  37 

$0  57 

$0  79 

Public  Latin  

$0  06 

$0  06 

$0  12 

$0  10 

19 

10 

10 

10 

Brighton  High  

32 

29 

32 

35 

Charlestown  High  

26 

11 

21 

28 

12 

22 

15 

16 

East  Boston  High  

26 

20 

20 

27 

English  High  

19 

11 

14 

08 

Girls'  High  

09 

08 

18 

13 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

31 

09 

10 

15 

High  School  of  Commerce  

26 

14 

12 

10 

Hyde  Park  High  

18 

48 

22 

19 

26 

Roxbury  High  

13 

08 

14 

14 

South  Boston  High  

16 

22 

20 

31 

West  Roxbury  High  

21 

15 

20 

25 

Averages  

$0  203 

$0  142 

$0  164 

$0  17 

Elementary  Schools. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

$0  01 

$0  18 

$0  17 

Agassiz  

$0  07 

07 

15 

12 

18 

15 

31 

32 

Bigelow  

09 

12 

15 

13 

Blackinton  

19 

16 

25 

16 

Bowditch  

06 

07 

10 

15 

09 

10 

18 

16 

Brimmer  

10 

11 

Bunker  Hill  

12 

11 

18 

19 

09 

09 

07 

10 

Charles  Sumner  

10 

12 

16 

12 

Christopher  Gibson  

10 

07 

11 

21 

10 

07 

15 

23 
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Comparison  of  Per  Capita  Costs  of  Janitors'  Supplies  fob  the 
Years  1909-10,  1910-11,  1911-12  and  1912-X3.—  Continued. 


Schools. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Dearborn  

$0  08 

$0  09 

$0  10 

80  10 

11 

11 

15 

15 

18 

14 

17 

21 

11 

08 

12 

19 

Edward  Everett  

16 

12 

13 

20 

20 

Eliot  

09 

09 

10 

12 

Emerson  

07 

06 

09 

22 

Everett  

06 

06 

10 

10 

Francis  Parkman  

16 

13 

17 

20 

Franklin  

10 

06 

10 

12 

05 

08 

07 

10 

Frothingham  

06 

08 

16 

12 

Gaston  

07 

10 

12 

14 

George  Putnam  

.  12 

10 

15 

15 

Gilbert  Stuart  

09 

08 

09 

10 

Hancock  

10 

13 

15 

21 

10 

12 

12 

15 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

07 

08 

13 

11 

14 

Hugh  O'Brien  

09 

07 

12 

11 

Hyde  

09 

12 

10 

19 

Jefferson  

11 

14 

22 

25 

John  A.  Andrew  

07 

07 

08 

12 

John  Cheverus  

16 

17 

24 

43 

29 

Lawrence 

14 

13 

16 

19 

13 

14 

15 

30 

Longfellow  

10 

12 

14 

18 

Lowell  

10 

07 

12 

16 

Lyman  

10 

09 

16 

14 

Martin  

14 

14 

19 

17 

Mary  Hemenway  

12 

09 

12 

17 

19 
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Comparison  of  Per  Capita  Costs  of  Janitors'  Supplies  for  the 
Years  1909-10,  1910-11,  1911-12  and  1912-13.—  Concluded. 


Schools. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Mather  

SO  12 

$0  09 

$0  10 

$0  17 

08 

08 

10 

16 

Norcross  

12 

10 

13 

20 

06 

05 

13 

12 

07 

06 

07 

07 

07 

09 

12 

12 

10 

15 

12 

21 

07 

07 

10 

14 

13 

13 

20 

20 

Rice  

08 

08 

11 

21 

Robert  G.  Shaw  

10 

15 

21 

17 

11 

13 

21 

25 

Samuel  Adams  

09 

04 

19 

15 

09 

06 

18 

30 

Shurtleff  

11 

13 

17 

20 

Thomas  Gardner  

12 

11 

18 

14 

Thomas  N.  Hart   

08 

07 

10 

09 

09 

09 

17 

19 

09 

09 

08 

13 

16 

11 

11 

13 

Wells  

09 

10 

09 

14 

Wendell  Phillips  

06 

16 

13 

15 

08 

10 

12 

10 

Winthrop  

11 

13 

Averages  

$0  099 

$0  097 

$0  138 

$0  17 

Horace  Mann. 


$0  31 


$0  25 


SO  34 


SO  39 
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STANDARD  REPORT  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.* 


A.  PAYMENTS. 


1,  EXPENSES  (Cost  of  Conducting  School  System). 

Total. 

Salaries. 

Other 
Objects. 

EXPENSES    OF    GENERAL    CONTROL  (OVERHEAD 
CHARGES). 

2.    School  elections  and  school  census  

$12,054  73 
1,850  00 
34,226  00 

$10,149  61 

$1,905  12 
1,850  00 
7,132  66 

3.    Finance  offices  and  accounts  t  

27,093  34 

6.    Offices  in  charge  of  buildings  

6a.  Schoolhouse  Custodian  

12,979  97 
86,618  40 
3,628  37 
56,105  19 
34,366  02 
23,049  75 

4,218  89 
64,056  68 

3,086  00 
44,345  10 
33,518  62 

2,951  86 

8,761  08 
22,561  72 
542  37 
11,760  09 
847  40 
20,097  89 

8.  Enforcement  of  compulsory  education  and  truancy  laws. . .  . 

9.  Other  expenses  of  general  control  

10.  Total  

S264.878  43 

S189.420  10 

$75,458  33 

*  This  standard  form  corresponds  to  Schedule  G  34  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  has  been  worked 
out  by  that  bureau  after  conference  and  correspondence  with  representatives  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  the  National  Education  Association,  the  National  Association  of  School  Accounting  Officers, 
and  with  many  school  superintendents. 

t  Also  in  charge  of  supplies. 

t  Undertaken  by  Law  Department  of  the  city  without  expense  to  the  School  Committee. 
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STANDARD  REPORT  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. —  Continued. 


III. —  OTHER  PAYMENTS. 

Total. 

$474,425  00 

364,086  00 
590,592  50 

5,681  66 

55.  Payment  of  warrants  and  orders  of  preceding  vear  

56.  Payments  to  sinking  funds  and  for  serial  debt  requirements  

58.    Miscellaneous  payments,  including  payments  to  trust  funds,  text 

59.  Total  

$1,434,785  16 
$15,219  76 
$7,403,110  34 

B.  RECEIPTS. 


Revenue  Receipts. 

Total. 

62. 

$44,810  87 

63. 

64. 

Subventions  and  grants  from  other  civil  divisions  

— 

65. 

5,865,483  03 

66. 

67. 

Business  taxes  (licenses,  excise  taxes,  taxes  on  corporations,  taxes  on 

68. 
69. 

Poll  taxes  

70. 

462  46 

71. 

Tuition  and  other  fees  from  patrons  

5,315  10 

72. 

Transfers  from  other  districts  in  payment  of  tuition  

5.239  47 

73. 

All  other  revenue  

42,827  93 

74. 

Total  revenue  receipts  

$5,964, 13S  86 

NONRE VENUE  RECEIPTS. 

Total. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

Sales  of  real  property  and  proceeds  of  insurance  adjustments  

$95,192  00 

78. 

233  48 

79. 
80. 

1,845  27 

81. 

$97,270  75 

82. 

$6,061,409  61 

83. 

89,593  94 

84. 

$6,151,003  55 
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STANDARD  REPORT  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. —  Concluded.. 

C.    VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTIES. 


Class  of  Buildings. 

Total  Value  of 
Sites,  Buildings 
and  Equip- 
ment. 

Value  of  Sites 
and  Buildings. 

Value  of 
Equipment. 

Interest  on 
Value  of 
School 
Plant. 

$317,500  00 

$304,500  00 

$13,000  00 

Elementary  schools  

16,527,355  00 

15,931,200  00 

596,155  00 

3,761,900  00 

3,541,200  00 

220,700  00 

449,100  00 

430,600  00 

18,100  00 

Schools  for  the  industries. .  . 

139,920  00 

126,300  00 

13,620  00 

Special  schools  

111,000  00 

102,000  00 

9,000  00 

D.    EXPENDITURES,  INCOME  FROM  TRUST  FUNDS. 


Total. 


Bowdoin  (Dorchester)  School  Fund 

Eastburn  School  Fund  

Franklin  Medal  Fund  

Gibson  School  Fund  

Horace  Mann  School  Fund  

Teachers'  Waterston  Fund  

Charlestown  Free  School  Fund.  .  .  . 

Total  


$317  99 
200  00 
29  34 

5,637  72 
266  73 

312  87 


$6,764  65 


STANDARD  REPORT  ON  THE  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. —  Continued. 
A.    PAYMENTS. —  Continued. 


Day  Schools. 


Special  Schools  . 


Use  op  the  Public  Schools. 


KXPHNSKS  HI1'  INSTRUCTION, 


Kl.inrnl:iry, 
Including 
Kimk'rft/irtcn. 


Horace 
Srli.,'  ,'l 


11.  Salaries  of  supervisors  of  rculcs  :nul  subjects  

12.  Other  expenses  of  supervisors  

13.  Salaries  of  principals  and  their  clerks  

14.  Other  expenses  of  principals  

15.  Salaries  of  teachers  

16.  Text-books  

17.  Stationery  and  supplies  used  in  instruction  

18.  Other  expenses  of  instruction  

19.  TOTAL  FOB  INSTRUCTION  

EXPENSES  OF  OPERATION.  OF  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

20.  Wages  of  janitors  and  other  employees  

21.  Fuel  

22.  Water  

23.  Light  and  power  

24.  Janitor's  supplies  

25.  Other  expenses  of  operation  of  school  plant  

26.  TOTAL  FOR  OPERATION  

EXPENSES  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  SCHOOL  PLANT. 

27.  Repair  of  buildings  and  upkeep  of  grounds  

28.  Repair  and  replacement  of  equipment  

29.  Insurance  

30.  Other  expenses  of  maintenance  of  school  plant  

31.  TOTAL  FOR  MAINTENANCE  

EXPENSES  OF  AUXILIARY  AGENCIES. 
Libraries. 

32.  Salaries  

33.  Books  

34.  Other  expenses  

Promotion  of  Health. 

35.  Salaries  

36.  Other  expenses  

Transportation  of  Pupils. 

37.  Salaries  

38.  Other  expenses  

39.  TOTAL  FOR  AUXILIARY  AGENCIES  

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

40.  Payments  to  private  sohools  

41.  Payments  to  schools  of  other  civil  divisions  

42.  Care  of  children  in  institutions  

43.  Pensions  

45.  Other 
40.  TOT 

TOTAL  EXPENSE  (11-46, 

II.—  OUTLAYS  (Capital  Acquisition  and  Construction). 

47.  Land  

48.  New  buildings  

49.  Alteration  of  old  buildings  

50.  Equipment  of  new  buildings  and  grounds  

51.  Equipment  of  old  buildings,  exclusive  of  replaci 


500,072  44 
16,137  90 
300,27.",  15 
2,682  79 
3,282,145  84 
84,569  23 
156,740  37 


S3'.l,9.-,0  on 

6,214 
209,570  73 
1,125  : 
2,272,489  47 
55,563  34 
94.787  : 
691  20 

52,080,398  54 


$15,717 
2,009  94 
03,014  : 
097  81 
804,979  53 


00  34 
47,778  50 


1,210  01 
71  00 


1,760  15 
i,590  75 
123  40 


1,423  30 
1,080  40 


830  98 
822  00 


7,142  25 
772  46 


90  37 
3,040  17 


46  40 
2,735  67 
17  47 
19,584  ! 
139  31 
334  82 


$313  00 
15  37 
8,042  08 
414 
35,689  19 
171  84 
14,447  : 
80  86 


$3  84 
360  00 
3  25 
1,300  00 
6  74 


1,080  63 
2,358  55 


$2,006  34 
1,407  32 


1,877  32 
198  00 


850,173  i 


S293.027  94 

132,432  ! 

40,419  I 

17,225  93 

1,398  63 


5219,038  77 
105,718  06 


S48.S70  90 
16,160  ! 


$204 
124  84 


81,102  32 
710  00 


1,118  06 
,853  55 


279  25 
54  04 
6  75 


1,171  08 

169  33 


38  22 
38  22 


$106  74      $110  05         $226  00 


$214,409  i 
57,250  72 


>-.27l.'ir,7  2i; 


$175,159  55 
52,487  34 
247  50 


833,006  ' 
3,849  i 


54,613  52 
10,262  67 


8:i,37S,f,5.s  'in 


89,117  24 
12,053  22 


$600  00 
375  00 


$150,147  60 
624,158  02 


33,390  42 
56,199  I 


$137,173  75 
412,358  : 


27.614  57 
31,011  46 


$18,973  85 
211,800  11 
3,424  90 
5,775  85 
7,733  31 

$247,708  021 


*  Suhirics  of  managers,  leaders,  conductors,  etc. 


t  Payments  to  lecturers. 


I 
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SCHOOLS. 


Appropriation,  1913-1914. 

Office  of  the  Business  Agext  of  the  School  Committee, 
168  Tremont  Street,  May  19,  1913. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  compliance  with  section  66  of  the  rules  I  submit  herewith  the  esti- 
mates and  itemized  appropriation  order  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
public  schools  for  the  financial  year  February  1,  1913,  to  January  31,  1914, 
both  included. 

The  average  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  three  years  1910,  1911  and 
1912,  with  all  abatements  allowed  up  to  December  31,  1912,  as  certified 
to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  by  the  Board  of  Assessors,  is  $1,440,255,253.33. 
This  is  the  sum  upon  which  all  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  and 
the  School  Committee  for  the  financial  year  are  based. 

The  School  Committee  is  authorized  by  law  to  appropriate  the  follow- 
ing sums: 

(a)  Three  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars 
of  the  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  public  schools  and  their  support,  of 
which  amount  not  more  than  thirty  cents  upon  every  such  one  thousand 
dollars  shall  be  appropriated  solely  for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards 
and  furnishings,  not  more  than  thirty-five  cents  upon  every  such  one 
thousand  dollars  shall  be  appropriated  solely  for  alterations  and  repairs 
of  school  buildings,  and  not  less  than  twenty  cents  upon  every  such  one 
thousand  dollars  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
salaries  of  teachers.  (Chapter  448  of  the  Acts  of  1901,  chapter  170  of  the 
Acts  of  1903,  chapter  205  of  the  Acts  of  1906,  chapter  388  of  the  Acts  of 
1909,  chapter  708  of  the  Acts  of  1911,  and  chapter  615  of  the  Acts  of  1913.) 

(6)  Four  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  organizing  and  conducting  physical  training  and  exercises,  ath- 
letics, sports,  games,  and  play,  and  for  providing  proper  apparatus,  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  same  in  buildings,  yards  and  playgrounds  under 
the  control  of  the  School  Committee  or  upon  any  other  land  it  may  have 
the  right  to  use  for  the  purpose.    (Chapter  295  of  the  Acts  of  1907.) 

(c)  Two  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  the  service  of  nurses  in  the  public  schools.  (Chapter  357  of  the 
Acts  of  1907.) 

(d)  Five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  school  pension  fund  and  the 
payment  of  pensions  to  retired  teachers.  (Chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908 
and  chapter  617  of  the  Acts  of  1910.) 
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(e)  Two  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  the  extended  use  of  the  public  schools.  (Chapter  195  of  the  Acts 
of  1912.) 

(/)    The  unexpended  balance  for  the  financial  year  1912-13. 

(g)  The  excess  of  income  for  the  financial  year  1912-13  over  that 
estimated. 

(h)  Estimated  income  for  the  financial  year  1913-14. 


MONEY  AVAILABLE. 

Exclusive  of  the  money  available  for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards 
and  furnishings,  viz.,  thirty  cents  on  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the 
valuation  and  amounting  to  $432,076.58,  the  sums  available  for  the 


financial  year  1913-14  are  as  follows: 

S3. 10  per  $1,000  for  general  purposes   $4,464,791  28 

.20  "   $1,000  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers  .      .  288,051  05 
.35  "   $1,000  for  repairs  and  alterations  to  school  build- 
ings   504,089  34 

.04  "   $1,000  for  physical  education   57,610  21 

.02  "   $1,000  for  nurses   28,805  11 

.05  "   $1,000  for  pensions   72,012  76 

.02  "   $1,000  for  extended  use  of  the  public  schools  .      .  28,805  11 

Unexpended  balance  general  appropriation  1912-13    .      .  15,219  76 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated  1912-13       .      .  10,114  19 

Estimated  income  1913-14    96,501  19 


Total  amount  available     .      .      ...      .      .      .  $5,566,000  00 


INCREASES  IN  MONEY  AVAILABLE. 

Exclusive  of  the  sums  set  aside  for  pensions,  physical  education,  extended 
use  of  the  public  schools,  repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings,  and 
rents  of  hired  buildings,  the  amount  of  money  available  this  year  for 
general  school  purposes  and  the  service  of  nurses  in  excess  of  the  amount 
available  for  the  same  purpose  last  year  is  $289,609.19. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  reasons  for  this  increase: 

Valuation  for  1913-14  $1,440,255,253  33 

Valuation  for  1912-13    1,403,848,440  88 

Increase  in  valuation  $36,406,812  45 


Increase  due  to  increase  in  valuation  if  portion  of  tax  rate  had  remained 
the  same  (for  general  purposes  and  nurses  only) : 

(Last  Year's  Rate,  1912-13.) 

General  purposes  $3. 15  per  $1,000 

Nurses  02  per  1.000 


$3. 17  per  $1,000 
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$3.17  on  each  $1,000  of  $36,406,812.45  ....  $115,409  60 
Increase  due  to  increase  of  15  cents  per  $1,000  on  the 
new  valuation. 

$0.15  on  each  $1,000  of  $1,440,255,253.33     .      .      .  216,038  29 


Increase  from  above  two  sources   $331,447  89 

Deduct  decrease  in  unexpended  balance       .      .      .  89,593  94 


$241,853  95 

Add  increase  in  excess  of  income  over  that  estimated  for 

preceding  year   8,528  81 

Add  increase  in  estimated  income   8,188  53 

Add  decrease  in  amount  diverted  to  appropriation  for 

physical  education,  special   7,000  00 

Add  difference  in  sums  diverted  to  repairs,  alterations,  etc., 

in  excess  of  amount  allowed  by  law    ....  20,037  89 

Add  decrease  in  rents   4,000  00 


Net  increase  in  money  available  for  the  above  purposes,     $289,609  18 


INCREASE  IN  SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

The  increases  in  salaries  of  instructors  for  the  past  four  years  have 
been  as  follows: 


1909-  10  over  1908-09    $130,829  52 

1910-  11  over  1909-10    136,039  34 

1911-  12  over  1910-11    99,206  87 

1912-  13  over  1911-12    321,488  72 


The  estimated  increase  in  the  salaries  of  instructors  for  the  current 
year  over  that  of  1912-13  is  $306,780.66. 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  the  accompanying  order. 

William  T.  Keough, 

Business  Agent. 
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ESTIMATES  FOR  FINANCIAL  YEAR  1913-14. 
Salaries  of  Instructors. 


Normal  School. 

Normal  School  $34,599  20 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Public  Latin   $66,983  20 

Girls'  Latin   39,469  27 

Brighton  High   29,263  20 

Charlestown  High   31,375  00 

Dorchester  High   89,853  96 

East  Boston  High   37,596  80 

English  High   122,874  40 

Girls'  High   90,674  50 

High  School  of  Commerce       ....  74,509  00 

High  School  of  Commerce  Lectures       .      .  600  00 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  ....  40,599  60 

Hyde  Park  High        .      .      .      ...      .  25,225  93 

Mechanic  Arts  High   108,110  80 

Roxbury  High   45,460  00 

South  Boston  High   47,321  80 

West  Roxbury  High   44,933  40 


Total,  Latin  and  High  Schools   894,850  86  - 

Elementary  School  Districts  (Including  Kindergarten  and 
Sewing  Teachers). 

Abraham  Lincoln   $64,095  94 

Agassiz   22,754  48 

Bennett   33,750  41 

Bigelow   39,281  07 

Blackinton   19,557  14 

Bowditch   34,183  29 

Bowdoin   34,092  95 

Bunker  Hill   28,161  14 

Chapman   37,386  30 

Charles  Sumner   34,640  98 

Christopher  Gibson   29,258  68 

Comins   37,397  95 

Dearborn   53,345  73 


Carried  forward 


$467,906  06    $929,450  06 
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Brought  forward   $467,906  06     $929,450  06 

Dillaway   40,019  74 

Dudley   44,934  34 

Dwight   35,479  61 

Edward  Everett   42,130  01 

Elihu  Greenwood   24,296  12 

Eliot   64,489  43 

Emerson   35,313  81 

Everett   31,566  61 

Francis  Parkman   22,309  27 

Franklin   37,888  88 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln   29,840  33 

Frothingham   29,555  35 

Gaston   33,533  67 

George  Putnam   43,851  01 

Gilbert  Stuart   28,661  61 

Hancock   66,287  65 

Harvard   31,622  89 

Henry  Grew   17,064  81 

Henry  L.  Pierce   39,978  34 

Hugh  O'Brien   46,532  69 

Hyde   32,444  21 

Jefferson   25,455  05 

John  A.  Andrew   41,980  48 

John  Cheverus   19,603  20 

John  Winthrop   40,105  93 

Lawrence   34,816  51 

Lewis   50,863  26 

Longfellow   29,937  00 

Lowell   38,498  33 

Martin   28,673  14 

Mary  Hemenway   45,408  80 

Mary  Lyon   16,572  38 

Mather   59,674  80 

Minot                                                     .  22,121  07 

Norcross   31,731  20 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry   33,248  00 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes   75,654  00 

Phillips  Brooks   35,590  35 

Prescott   27,067  54 

Prince   31,381  77 

Quincy   38,651  80 

Rice   28,886  56 

Robert  G.  Shaw   26,891  48 

Roger  Wolcott   44,697  47 

Carried  forward  $2,073,216  56    $929,450  06 
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Brought  forward  $2,073;216  56    $929,450  00 

Samuel  Adams   51,645  21 

Sherwin   31,637  60 

Shurtleff   26,805  74 

Theodore  Lyman  '  30,552  00 

Thomas  Gardner   41,884  21 

Thomas  N.  Hart   36,282  07 

Ulysses  S.  Grant   38,860  54 

Warren   33,568  07 

Washington   49,349  17 

Washington  Allston   27,554  21 

Wells    ..."   62,539  47 

Wendell  Phillips   46,633  41 

William  E.  Russell   36,868  93 


$2,587,397  19 

Allowance  to  provide  for  ten  (10)  additional 
assistants  to  take  the  places  of  teachers  to 
be  assigned  to  special  classes  under  the 
order  of  the  Board  authorizing  ten  addi- 
tional special  classes;  ten  assistants,  seven 
months,  at  $600  per  year      ....        3,500  00 

Allowance  for  additional  teachers  in  pre-voca- 
tional  centers;  six  (6)  teachers  at  $1,332 
per  year,  four  months   2,664  00 

One  teacher  —  salary  $2,400  per  year  —  to 
be  assigned  to  the  extension  of  the  efficiency 
tests  in  arithmetic,  and  the  conduct  of 
English  along  similar  lines,  from  October 
1,  1913,  three  months   600  00 

Kindergarten  Attendants   4,000  00 

Clerical  Assistance  —  no  allowance        .      .  — 

Gross  cost,  elementary  school  salaries     $2,598,161  19 
Less   difference   between   deductions  from 
salaries  of  teachers  and  amount  paid  sub- 
stitutes   3,608  55 


Total,  salaries  elementary  schools   2,594,552  04 

Horace  Mann  School. 
Principal  and  teachers   22,148  97 

Trade  School  for  Girls. 
Principal  and  teachers   36,991  07 

Carried  forward  $3,5S3.142  <4 
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Brought  forward  $3,583,142  74 


Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
Principal  and  teachers  


Director  of  Practice  and  Training. 
Director  of  Practice  and  Training   .      .      .      $3,572  36 
First  Assistant   Director  of   Practice  and 

Training   1,999  40 

Assistant  Directors  of  Practice  and  Train- 
ing (3)    4,596  96 


Department  of  Music. 

Director  

4  Assistant  Directors  at  $2,652 

1  Assistant  Director  

4  Assistants  at  $1,284   

1  Assistant  .  

1  Assistant  


$3,220  00 
10,608  00 
1,980  00 
5,136  00 

1.061  80 

1.062  00 


Department  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools. 


Director 


Medical  Inspector. 


Medical  Inspector 


Director  of  Kindergartens. 
Director  of  Kindergartens  


Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

Director  $3,299  33 

1  Assistant  Director 
1  Instructor 
1  Assistant 
1  Assistant 
1  Assistant 

1  Assistant 

2  Assistants 
1  Assistant 

4  Pre-vocational  Instructors,  16  instructors, 
and  47  assistant  instructors  in  Manual 
Training  


2,735  67 
1,656  00 
1,596  00 
1,491  00 
1,447  80 
1,408  00 
2,548  40 
1,594  00 


74,509  59 


17,695  00 


10,168  72 


23,067  80 
3,215  67 
2,004  00 
1,900  00 


Carried  forward 


92,285  79 
$3,733,479  72 
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$2,580 

00 

1,144 

00 

1,141 

87 

998 

00 

2,880 

00 

3,600 

00 

Brought  forward  $3,733,479  72 

Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Supervisor  $1,900  00 

40  Teachers  of  Cookery   36,869  74 

  38,769  74 

Supervisor  of  Special  Classes. 
Supervisor  of  Special  Classes   1,582  67 

Continuation  Schools. 

1  Principal  

1  Assistant  

1  Assistant  

1  Assistant  

6  Assistants,  advanced  class,  120  sessions  each 

at  $4  per  session  

6  Assistants,  preparatory  class,  300  sessions 

each  at  $2  per  session  .... 

12,343  87 

Evening  High  Schools. 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers  and  clerical  assistants  .      .        40,000  00 

Evening  Elementary  Schools. 
Salaries  of  principals  and  teachers,  existing  schools     .      .        58,000  00 

Evening  Industrial  Schools. 
Salaries  of  principals  and  teachers,  existing  schools     .      .        10,000  00 

Evening  School  Extension  (five  schools,  three  weeks). 
Salaries  of  principals  and  teachers   1,300  00 

Vocational  Guidance. 
1  Vocational  Assistant,  assigned  9  months  at  $40   .      .      .  360  00 

Speech  Improvement  Classes. 
1  Assistant,  Elementary  Schools,  assigned     .      $1,476  00 
1  Assistant,  Elementary  Schools,  assigned     .  804  00 

1  Assistant,  Elementary  Schools,  assigned     .  260  00 

  2,640  00 

Improving  Course  in  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Schools. 
Salaries   2,200  00 

Total  appropriation,  salaries  of  instructors    .      .      .  $3,900,576  00 
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SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Officers,  Clerks,  Assistants  and  Stenographers. 


©i  n  non 

<2>1U,UUU 

on 
uu 

Secretary  (1)  and  assistants  (10)  to  the  Super- 

i  nlon  n  o  n  f 

1 1  990 

A  l ,  u 

on 

uu 

OptJL/lcH  J.llC>jJcL  lUi  Ul  utUUUl  V^cl  UUtatco  . 

4R0 

no 

UU 

Assistant  Superintendents  (6)  .... 

39  Q7A 

on 
uu 

A  7  API 

fin 

Chief  clerk  (1)  and  assistants  (8)  to  the  Secre- 

tary   

nn 
uu 

4  740 

00 

uu 

A  GGlQ"f  QTl^Q                      qnn      PnQnfTpilT*      (  RllGITIPGG 
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00 
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xloolO  lull  v      tU      k?U.jJC.i  111  IC11U.C11  It      CLLIKA  JJUolUCoD 

Agent  .  

900 

00 

Schoolhouse  Custodian  

2,508 

00 

Clerk  to  Schoolhouse  Custodian 

660 

00 

City  Treasurer,  Custodian  of  the  Retirement 

1,000 

00 

Telephone  operator  

516 

00 

Substitute  telephone  operator  .... 

182 

40 

Allowance  for  temporary  assistance  and  in- 

creases   

4,099 

(30 

Total  officers,  clerks,  assistants  and  stenographers.      .     $104,439  00 

Truant  Officers. 
1  Chief  Truant  Officer  $1,900  00 


17  Truant  Officers  at  $1,512 

1  Truant  Officer 

3  Truant  Officers  at  $1,296 

2  Substitute  Truant  Officers 

Total  Truant  Officers 


25,704  00 
1,386  00 
3,888  00 
1,288  00 


34,166  00 


Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 
1  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors   1,395  00 


Total  appropriation,  salaries  of  officers  ....     $140,000  00 


SALARIES  OF  JANITORS. 

Normal  Group: 

Janitor  $7,035  08 

Attendant  in  gymnasium      .  539  76 

  $7,574  84 


Carried  forward  $7,574  84 
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Brought  forward  $7,574  84 

Latin  and  High  Schools: 

English  High  and  Public  Latin  .  .  .  5,554  12 
English  High  Colony,  Tremont  street       .  625  56 

Brighton  High        .      .      .      .    "  .      .        2,043  08 

Charlestown  High   2,665  00 

Dorchester  High: 

Janitor  $4;948  32 

Matron        ....  539  76 

  5,488  08 

East  Boston  High   2,772  12 

Girls'  High   4,635  80 

High  School  of  Commerce  Colony  (Me- 
chanics Building)   643  76 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Colony  (Perrin  street)  .  $916  76 
Lyceum  Hall       ...  731  12 

  1,647  88 

Hyde  Park  High   1,875  64 

Mechanic  Arts  High: 

Janitor  $3,276  00 

Engineer      .      .      .      .        3,120  00 

  6,396  00 

Roxbury  High   3,896  36 

South  Boston  High: 

Janitor  $3,380  52 

Matron       ....  539  76 

—   3,920  28 

West  Roxbury  High: 

Janitor  .....  $3,061  24 
Matron       ."     .      .      .  539  76 

  3,601  00 


Total  for  Normal,  Latin  and  High  Schools    .      .      .  $53,339  52 

Normal,  Latin  and  High  Schools  as  above    ....  $53,339  52 

232  Elementary  School  Buildings  and  90  portables: 

Janitors  $243,024  60 

Matrons  (4)   2,159  04 

  245,1S3  64 

Horace  Mann  School : 

Janitor   $929  76 

Matrons  (2)   720  20 

  1,649  96 

Trade  School  for  Girls   1,646  32 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys   1,530  ss 

Evening  Schools,  existing  schools   13,000  00 

Carried  forward   $316,350  32 
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Brought  forward   $316,350  32 

Evening  School  Extension   250  00 

25  Warrenton  street   468  00 

11  Waterford  street   156  00 

Mason  Street  Building      .    3,588  00 

Tremont  Street  Building  (No  168)   224  64 

Janitor  service  new  buildings  to  be  completed  during  the 

year   4,250  00 

Temporary  assistance   463  04 

Total  salaries  of  Janitors   $325,750  00 

FUEL  AND  LIGHT. 

21,000  tons  bituminous  coal  at  $4   $84,000  00 

10,500  tons  anthracite  coal  at  $5.70    59,850  00 

Expert's  advice,  analyses  and  inspections  ....  1,100  00 
335  cords  of  wood  at  $10  (including  sawing,  splitting  and 

housing)   3,350  00 

Gas   6,200  00 

Electric  current  for  light   29,000  00 

Electric  current  for  power   6,000  00 

Mazda  lamps   1,500  00 

Total   $191,000  00 

Reduction  necessary   10,000  00 

Total  appropriation  for  Fuel  and  Light  ....  $181,000  00 


SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS. 

Normal  School,  213  pupils  at  $6  .      .      $1,278  00 

Normal  School,  additional  appropriation      .  300  00 

Total  for  Normal  School  $1,578  00 

(Total  allowance  per  pupil,  $7.41)  . 
Latin  and  High  Schools,  13,887  pupils  as  per 
schedule  appended,  from  $3.29  to  $2.04  per 

pupil  $42,014  48 

Additional  appropriations  for  High  Schools 
as  follows: 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  .  .  .  1,224  00 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  ....        2,656  00 

Total  for  Latin  and  High  Schools   45,894  48 

Total  allowance  per  pupil,  $3.30.) 
Elementary  Schools  (grades)  84,248  pupils 
as  per  schedule  appended,  from  $1.09  to 
$0.59  per  pupil  $84,501  02 

Carried  forward  $84,501  02      $47,472  48 
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Brought  forward  $84,501  02      847,472  48 

Elementary   Schools    (kindergartens)  5,905 

pupils  at  $0.55    3,247  75 

Additional    appropriation    for  Elementary 
School  District  as  follows: 

Mary  Lyon  District   200  00 

Elementary  Schools,  manual  training  supplies 

and  equipment   23,500  00 

Elementary  Schools,  drawing  supplies  and 

equipment  .      .       10,500  00 

Elementary  Schools,  supplies  and  equipment 

for  classes  in  cookery   9,500  00 

Total  for  Elementary  Schools   131,448  77 

(Total  allowance  per  pupil,  $1.46.) 
Horace  Mann  School  (exclusive  of  travelling  expenses),  133 

pupils  at  $3.50   465  50 

Trade  School  for  Girls,  supplies  and  equipment,  395  pupils 

at  $30    11,850  00 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  112  pupils: 

Equipment  $1,101  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals       ....  300  00 

  1,401  00 

(Allowance  per  pupil,  $12.51.) 
Evening  Schools: 

Supplies  for  existing  schools  only   4,600  00 

Continuation  Schools  .   •   600  00 

Vocational  Guidance   600  00 

Music  Equipment  : 

Musical  instruments,  new  ....  $1,000  00 
Repairs  and  regulation  of     ...  350  00 

Piano  covers   60  00 

Piano  tuning   1,620  00 

Moving  pianos   160  00 

  3,190  00 

Printing  and  stock  for  same     ....     $19,000  00 

Advertising   550  00 

Records,  proceedings,  etc   2,200  00 

Account  books,  etc   375  00 

  22,125  00 

Stationery  $2,000  00 

Postage   .        3,700  00 

Office  equipment   750  00 

Office  supplies   600  00 

  7,050  00 


Carried  forward  $230,802  75 
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Brought  forward  $230,802  75 

Janitors'  supplies   18,000  00 

Express  charges   300  00 

Transportation : 

(a)  Railroad  and  other  fares  (except  street 

car  tickets),  Horace  Mann  School 

pupils   $1,000  00 

(b)  Car  tickets  as  authorized  by  the  Board  .  4,000  00 

  5,000  00 

Tuition  of  Boston  pupils: 

(a)  Wards  of  the  city   $8,000  00 

(b)  Others   3,000  00 

  11,000  00 

Miscellaneous  appropriation : 

(a)  School  census   $1,850  00 

(b)  Diplomas   2,500  00 

(c)  Removing  ashes  and  snow     ....  2,500  00 

(d)  Surety  bond   50  00 

(e)  School  Committee  Contingent  Fund, 

carriage  hire,  refreshments,  etc.  .      .  500  00 
(/)  Board  of  Superintendents  Contingent 
Fund,   travelling   expenses,  educa- 
tional  magazines,   books,  lectures, 

etc   1,500  00 

(g)  Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations    .  1,200  00 

(h)  Promotional  examinations,  expenses    .  400  00 

(i)  School  exhibits   100  00 

O')  Telephone  and  telegraph       .      .      .  2,500  00 

(k)  Bath  expenses   1,050  00 

(I)  Badges,  licensed  minors  ....  200  00 
(m)  Expenses,  Committee  on  Plans  for  Ele- 
mentary School  Buildings  and  Com- 
mittee on  Plans  for  High  School 

Buildings   100  00 

(n)  Lessons  to  teachers  of  special  classes  .  300  00 
(o)  Lessons  to  teachers  of  ungraded  classes,  300  00 
(p)  Experts'  services  to  the  Business  Agent,  600  00 
(q)  Travelling  expenses,  Business  Agent  .  50  00 
(r)  Automobile  supplies,  equipment,  re- 
pairs, garage  charges,  etc.  .  .  .  1,500  00 
(s)  Supplies,  Improving  Course  in  Arith- 
metic   800  00 

(0  Supplies,  Classes  for  the  Semi-Blind     .  25  00 


Carried  forward 


$18,025  00    $265,102  75 
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Brought  forward  $18,025  00  S265,102  75 

(u)  Stock  increase   — 

(z)  Sundries   5,473  86 

  23,498  86 

Total   $288,601  61 

Deduct  cost  of  supplies  in  stock  which  can  be  used  during 

the  financial  year  1913-14    25,169  90 

Total  appropriation,  supplies  and  incidentals       .      .  $263,431  71 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


1  Director  of  School  Hygiene  ....  $3,756  00 

1  Associate  Director  (4  months)     .      .      .  1,004  00 

1  Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Education  .  2,607  67 

1  Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Education  .  2,400  00 

1  Instructor  in  Athletics   1,500  00 

4  Assistant  Instructors  in  Athletics  at  $1,116,  4,464  00 
1  Instructor  in  Military  Drill  ....  2,004  00 
1  Assistant  Instructor  in  Military  Drill  .  1,800  00 
1  Clerk  to  Director  of  School  Hygiene  .      .  840  00 

1  Armorer   1,080  00 

1  Head  of  Department  of  Physical  Training  .  1,932  00 

7  Instructors  in  Physical  Training  at  $1,284  .  8,988  00 

1  Instructor  in  Physical  Training    .      .      .  1,282  40 

1  Instructor  in  Physical  Training   ...      .  1,264  60 

1  Instructor  in  Physical  Training    .      .      .  1,210  00 

1  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical  Training  .  1,066  40 

1  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical  Training  .  1,060  80 

5  Assistant  Instructors  in  Physical  Training 

at  $996    4,980  00 

1  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical  Training  .  994  00 

1  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical  Training  .  993  80 

1  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical  Training  .  977  80 
1  Instructor  Drum  Corps  and  Orchestra  at 

$2  per  lesson   174  00 

1  Temporary  Instructor  in  Military  Drill  at 

$3.50  per  day   252  00 

Teacher  Coaches   900  00 

Equipment  and  supplies  for  high  and  ele- 
mentary schools   2,500  00 

Playgrounds,  salaries,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies   7,578  74 


Total,  physical  education  S57.610  21 
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Amount  available  under  chapter  295  of  the  Acts  of  1907, 
viz.,  4  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  $57,610  21 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION. 

Salaries  of  instructors,  equipment  and  sup- 
plies for  playgrounds  in  addition  to  the 
amount  available  under  chapter  295  of  the 


Acts  of  1907   $10,500  00 

Equipment  and  supplies  for  athletics  and 
games  under  the  plan  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee financial  control   2,500  00 


Total,  physical  education,  special  appropriation  .      .      $13,000  00 


NURSES. 

1  Supervising  Nurse    $1,212  00 

27  Assistant  Nurses  at  $840    ....  22,680  00 

1  Assistant  Nurse   837  60 

1  Assistant  Nurse   834  00 

1  Assistant  Nurse   707  87 

4  Assistant  Nurses  at  $662.67       .      .      .  2,650  68 

5  Temporary  Nurses  at  $540  for  10  months' 

service   2,700  00 

Supplies  '   .  882  96 


Total,  appropriation  for  nurses  $32,505  11 


Amount  available  under  chapter  357  of  the 
Acts  of  1907,  viz.,  2  cents  on  each  $1,000 
of  the  valuation  of  the  city  ....     $28,805  11 

Amount  that  must  be  diverted  from  the  appro- 
priation for  general  school  purposes    .      .        3,700  00 

 $32,505  11 

PENSIONS. 

For  pensions  to  retired  teachers  and  payments  to  the 

Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund  .      .      .      .      $72,012  76 

EXTENDED  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Amount  available  under  chapter  195  of  the 

Acts  of  1912  $28,805  11 

Unexpended  balance  1912-13   ....       15,219  76 


Total  appropriation,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools,      $44,024  87 
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REPAIRS,  ALTERATIONS  AND  RENTS. 

(To  be  expended  by  the  Schoolhouse  Department.) 
Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings   .   $504,089  34 


Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations   .      .      32,000  00 

  $536,089  34 


The  foregoing  estimates  call  for  appropriations  (which  aggregate  the 
total  amount  the  School  Committee  may  appropriate)  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  instructors       .      .   $3,900,576  00 

Salaries  of  officers   140,000  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   325,750  00 

Fuel  and  light   181,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   263,431  71 

Physical  education   57,610  21 

Physical  education,  special  appropriation      .      .      .      .  13,000  00 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses   32,505  11 

Pensions   72,012  76 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   44,024  87 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings   504,089  34 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations   32,000  00 


Total  ,  .  $5,566,000  00 


On  April  3,  1913,  the  School  Committee  appropriated  "on  account" 
the  following  sums: 

Salaries  of  instructors   $1,850,000  00 

Salaries  of  officers   60,000  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   165,000  00 

Fuel  and  light   110,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   100,547  25 

Physical  education   57,61021 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses   28,805  11 

Pensions   72,012  76 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   44,024  67 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings    ....  361,000  00 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations   15,000  00 


$2,864,000  00 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  appropriate  the  balances  of  the  estimates 
for  the  above  purposes,  and  the  following  order  carries  this  intention  into 
effect: 

Ordered,  That  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  School  Committee 
and  to  provide  funds  for  repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings,  rents 
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of  hired  school  accommodations,  pensions  to  teachers,  etc.,  during  the 
financial  year  February  1,  1913,  to  January  31,  1914,  the  following  sums 
are  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purposes  stated  in  addition  to  those 


appropriated  on  April  3,  1913,  on  account: 

Salaries  of  instructors   $2,050,576  00 

Salaries  of  officers   80,000  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   160,750  00 

Fuel  and  light   71,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   162,884  46 

Physical  education   * 

Physical  education,  special  appropriation      ....  13,000  00 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  nurses   3,700  00 

Pensions   * 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools   20 

Repairs  and  alterations  to  school  buildings    ....  143,089  34 

Rents  of  hired  school  accommodations   17,000  00 


Total  $2,702,000  00 


The  above  order  appropriating  the  sum  of  $2,702,000  for  the  purposes 
stated  was  passed  by  the  School  Committee  on  May  19,  1913. 


*  Full  amount  appropriated  April  3,  1913. 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

A  LIST  OF  BOOKS 
FOR  HOME  READING 

PREPARED  FOR  THE  LATIN  AND  HIGH 
SCHOOLS   BY    THE   ENGLISH  COUNCIL 


BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
191  3 


This  List  of  Books  for  Home  Reading  is  a  revision  of  the  list  prepared 
by  the  English  Council  in  1911,  and  published  as  School  Document  No.  3, 
1911. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  October  20,  1913. 
Ordered,  That  A  List  of  Books  for  Home  Reading,  prepared  for  the 
Latin  and  high  schools  by  the  English  Council,  being  School  Document 
No.  2,  1913,  is  hereby  approved  and  four  thousand  copies  thereof  ordered 
to  be  printed. 
Attest  * 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO,  Secretary. 


INTRODUCTION. 


This  list  of  books  has  been  prepared  by  the  High 
School  Council  in  English  as  an  aid  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Latin  and  high  schools  in  their  selection  of  desirable 
books  for  home  reading  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  English  in  the  schools.  The  books  are  listed  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of  their  authors.  The 
Roman  numerals  in  the  first  column  indicate  the  year 
of  the  courses  in  which  the  reading  of  these  books 
should  be  particularly  helpful.  The  letters  given  in  the 
third  column  refer  to  the  following  titles  of  subjects: 


A.  Autobiography. 

A.  F.    Allegorical  Fiction. 

B.  Biography. 

E.  Essay. 

F.  Fiction. 
H.  History. 


L.  Letters. 

M.  Miscellaneous. 

N.  Nature. 

P.  Poetry. 

S.  Science. 

T.  Travel. 


These  symbols  indicate  that  the  titles  were  furnished 
by  other  councils  in  cooperation  with  the  English  Council : 


*  Art. 

f  Mathematics. 

§    Ancient  Languages. 


**  Science. 

Commercial  Branches. 


Franklin  B.  Dyer, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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A. 


II.,  III.  Abbott,  Jacob.  B. 

I.  Adams,  William  E.  F. 

Addison,  Julia  De  W.  * 

I.  Alcott,  Louisa  M.  F. 

I.  F. 

I.  F. 

I.  F. 

I.  F. 

I.  ,  II.  Aldrich,  T.  B.  F. 

II.  F. 
II.  F. 

I.  F. 

II.  ,  III.  F. 

II.  ,  III.,  IV.  P. 

III.  Allen,  James  Lane.  F. 
III.,  IV.  F. 

III.  Andrews,  Mary  R.  S.  F. 

I.  ,  II.  Aquilar,  Grace.  F. 

II.  Arnold,  Matthew.  P. 

III.  ,  IV.  P. 
III.,  IV.  E. 

II.  ,  III.  Atherton,  Gertrude.  F. 

III.  Auerbach,  Berthold.  F. 

II.  Austen,  Jane.  F. 

III.  F. 

III.  F. 

IV.  F. 

II.  Austin,  Jane  G.  F. 

I.  F. 

II.  F. 
II.  F. 

B. 

I.  Bacheller,  Irving.  F. 

I.  Bacon,  Edwin  Monroe.  H. 

IV.  Bacon,  Francis.  E. 

I.  Baldwin,  James.  H. 

I.  H. 


Stories  of  Great  Men. 

Squire,  Page,  and  Knight. 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Little  Women. 
Little  Men. 

An  Old  Fashioned  Girl. 
Jack  and  Jill. 
Under  the  Lilacs. 

Marjorie  Daw  and  Other  People. 

Prudence  Palfrey. 

The  Stillwater  Tragedy. 

The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba. 

Poems. 

A  Kentucky  Cardinal. 
Flute  and  Violin. 

The  Perfect  Tribute. 

The  Days  of  Bruce. 

Sohrab  and  Rustum. 
Poetical  Works. 
Essays  in  Criticism. 

The  Conqueror. 

On  the  Heights. 

Emma. 

Persuasion. 

Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Sense  and  Sensibility. 

Betty  Alden. 

Dr.  Le  Baron  and  His  Daughters. 
Standish  of  Standish. 
A  Nameless  Nobleman. 


Eben  Holden. 

The  Boys'  Hakluyt, 

Essays. 

The  Story  of  Roland. 
The  Story  of  Siegfried. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  HOME  READING. 


I. 

I. 

IV. 
III. 

III.,  IV. 

III. 

I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

III. 

IV. 
IV. 

II. 

III.,  IV. 


II.  ,  III. 

I. 
II. 

III.  ,  IV. 
III.,  IV. 

III. 

IV. 

III. 


II.  ,  III. 

III.  ,  IV. 

II.  ,  III. 

III.  ,  IV. 

III. 

II.,  III. 

II.,  III. 
II.,  III. 

I.,  II. 
I.,  II. 


I.,  II. 

IV. 
IV. 


Ball,  Walter  W.  R. 

Bancroft,  Elizabeth  D. 
Banks,  Nancy  R. 
Barlow,  Jane. 

Barr,  Amelia  E. 
Barrie,  James  M. 


Batchelder,  Ernest  A. 
Bates,  Katharine  Lee. 
Bennett,  John. 

Benson,  Arthur  C. 

Besant,  Walter. 

Black,  Alexander. 
Black,  William. 


Blackmore,  Richard  D. 
Bolles,  Frank. 

Bolton,  Sarah  K. 

Brady,  Cyrus  Townsend. 
Briggs,  LeBaron  R. 


A  Short  History  of  Mathematics. 
Mathematical  Recreations. 


L.     Letters  from  England. 


F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 

F. 
F. 
B. 
F. 
F. 


Oldfield. 
Irish  Idylls. 

Strangers  at  Lisconnell. 

Bernicia. 
Friend  Olivia. 

The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon. 
The  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane. 

A  Window  in  Thrums. 
Auld  Licht  Idylls. 
Margaret  Ogilvy. 
The  Little  Minister. 
Little  White  Bird. 

Design  in  Theory  and  Practice. 

Ballad  Book. 

Master  Skylark. 
Barnaby  Lee. 

From  a  College  Window. 
The  Upton  Letters. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

Photography  Indoor  and  Out. 

In  Far  Lochaber. 

Judith  Shakespeare. 

Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton. 

A  Princess  of  Thule. 

White  Wings. 

Lorna  Doone. 

Chocorua's  Tenants. 

Land  of  the  Lingering  Snow. 

Lives  of  Girls  who  Became  Famous. 
Lives   of   Poor   Boys   who  Became 
Famous. 

For  the  Freedom  of  the  Sea. 

Routine  and  Ideals. 

School,  College,  and  Character. 


III.,  IV.       Bronte,  Charlotte. 


F.     (All  novels.) 
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Brooks,  Elbridge  S. 

H. 

Historic  Boys. 

H 

TTi<5+r»T,ir>  (~iirl<s 

H.' 

Chivalric  Days. 

Brooks,  Phillips. 

T. 

Letters  of  Travel. 

II. 

Brown,  Alice. 

F. 

The  Country  Road. 

II. 

E. 

Meadow  Grass. 

III. 

F. 

Tiverton  Tales. 

IV. 

E. 

Bv  Oak  and  Thorn 

Brown  John. 

B 

*'ACii  J  \Ji.  ±\J  J.       l  nil  i c. . 

M. 

Our  Dogs. 

Y. 

T?  n  b  £t  n  r\  TTi  c;  "FVi  pn  r]  <a 

JLCclk'    <XLL\X   Xllo   X  ilv_llLlo. 

TTT 
111. 

Browning,  H.  Ellen. 

1  . 

A  Girl's  Wanderings  in  Hungary. 

Bryant,  William  C. 

§ 

Iliad. 

Bulfinch,  Thomas, 

§ 

The  Age  of  Fable. 

I.,  II. 

Bullen,  Frank  T. 

F. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot. 

II.,  III.,  IV 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward,  Lord. 

(See  Lytton.) 


I,  II. 

Bunyan,  John. 

A. 

F. 

Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Burkett,  C.  W. 

II 

Cotton. 

Burns,  Elmer  E. 

** 

The  Story  of  Great  Inventions. 

I. 

Burrell,  Caroline  B. 

E. 

Saturday  Mornings. 

I. 

Burroughs,  John. 

N. 

Bird  and  Bough. 

II. 

B. 

John  James  Audubon. 

II. 

N. 

Far  and  Near. 

III. 

N. 

Wake  Robin. 

III.,  IV. 

N. 

Pepacton. 

IV. 

N. 

Locusts  and  Wild  Honey. 

Butcher,  Samuel  H., 

and  A.  Lang. 

§ 

Odyssey. 

II. 

Cable,  George  W. 

C. 

F. 

Bonaventure. 

III. 

F. 

In  Kincaid's  Battery. 

III. 

F. 

The  Grandissimes. 

III. 

F. 

John  March,  Southerner. 

III. 

F. 

Old  Creole  Days. 

Caffin,  Charles  H. 

Calkins  &  Holden. 
Carpenter,  Frank  G. 


An  Outline  History  of  Sculpture. 
How  to  Study  Pictures. 
The  Story  of  American  Painting. 
The  Story  of  American  Sculpture. 
The  Story  of  Spanish  Painting. 
Modern  Advertising. 

Geographical  Readers. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  HOME  READING. 


III. 

in. 

in. 

i. 
i. 

i. 

i. 

ii. 

iL 
ii. 

ii. 
ii. 

ii. 

i. 
i. 
i. 
i. 
i. 
i. 
i. 


in. 
in. 

III.,  IV. 
III.,  IV. 

i.,  ii. 
i.,  ii. 

L,  II. 


II. 


Carpenter,  Frank  0. 
Caskoden,  Edwin. 
Castle,  Agnes  and  Egerton. 
Catherwood,  Mary  H. 

Catlin,  G. 

Cervantes,  Saavedra  Miguel  de. 
Chapin,  Anna  A. 
Charles,  Elizabeth  R. 


Chittenden,  Lucius  C. 
Church,  Alfred  J. 


Churchill,  Winston. 


Clemens,  Samuel  L. 


Clement,  Clara  E. 
Cleveland,  Alber. 
Cochrane,  Charles  H. 
Coffin,  Charles  C. 


.,11. 
.,  II. 


Coolidge,  Susan  (Susan  C.  Woolsey). 


Foods  and  Their  Uses. 

F.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower. 

F.  The  Pride  of  Jennico. 

F.  The  Romance  of  Dollard. 

F.  Old  Kaskaskia. 

H.  My  Life  Among  the  Indians. 

F.  Don  Quixote. 

F.  The  Story  of  the  Rhinegold. 

F.  The  Dray  tons  and  Davenants. 

F.  Chronicles    of    the  Schonberg-Cotta 

Family. 

H.  Joan  the  Maid. 

F.  On  Both  Sides  of  the  Sea. 

H.  Recollections  of  President  Lincoln. 

H.  Heroes  and  Kings. 

H.  Lords  of  the  World. 

H.  Pictures  from  Roman  Life  and  Story. 

F.  Story  of  the  Iliad. 

F.  Story  of  the  Odyssey. 

F.  iEneid  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

H.  Heroes  of  Chivalry  and  Romance. 

§  Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero. 

F.  Coniston. 

F.  Mr.  Crewe's  Career. 

F.  Richard  Carvel. 

F.  The  Crisis. 

F.  Innocents  Abroad. 

F.  Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

F.  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawver. 

F.  The  Tragedy  of  Pudd'n  Head  Wilson. 

F.  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

*  An  Outline  History  of  Architecture. 

1 1  Funds  and  Their  Uses. 

||  Modern  Industrial  Progress. 

H.  Following  the  Flag. 

H.  Building  the  Nation. 

H.  Boys  of  '61. 

H.  Boys  of  '76. 

H.  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies. 

F.  Winning  His  Way. 

F.  Clover. 

F.  In  the  High  Valley. 
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I,  II. 
I.,  II. 
I,  II. 
I.,  II. 
I,  II. 
I.,  II. 
I,  II. 

I.  ,  II. 

II.  ,  III. 
II. 

II. 
III. 

II.  ,  III. 

III.  ,  IV. 
III.,  IV. 
III.,  IV. 
III.,  IV. 
III.,  IV. 
III.,  IV. 

III. 
III. 


IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 


III.,  IV. 
III.,  IV. 
III.,  IV. 

II. 

I. 

I. 


Cooper,  James  Fenimore. 


IV. 
IV. 


II. 

II.,  III. 
III. 

II.,  III. 
II.,  III. 
II.,  III. 


Craik,  Dinah  Mulock. 


Crawford,  F.  Marion. 


Crockett,  S.  R. 

Cross,  Anson  K. 

Crothers,  Samuel  McChord. 


Cummins,  Maria  S. 
Curtis,  George  William. 

Custer,  Elizabeth. 
Cutler,  U.  Waldo. 
Dana,  Richard  H. 
Daniell,  Fred  S. 
Davis,  Rebecca  Harding. 

Davis,  Richard  Harding. 


F.  The  Deerslayer. 

F.  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

F.  The  Pathfinder. 

F.  The  Pilot. 

F.  The  Pioneers. 

F.  The  Spy. 

F.  The  Prairie. 

F.  Lionel  Lincoln. 

F.  John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 

F.  A  Brave  Lady. 

F.  A  Life  for  a  Life. 

F.  A  Noble  Life. 

F.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King. 

F.  Saracinesca. 

F.  Sant'  Ilario  (Sequel  to  Saracinesca). 

F.  Don  Orsino  (Sequel  to  Sant'  Ilario). 

F.  Pietro  Ghisleri  (Sequel  to  Don  Orsino) . 

F.  Via  Crucis. 

F.  Arethusa. 

F.  The  Silver  Skull. 

F.  Sweetheart  Travellers. 

*  Light  and  Shade. 

E.  The  Gentle  Reader. 

E.  By  the  Christmas  Fire. 

E.  The  Pardoner's  Wallet. 

E.  The  Understanding  Heart. 

E.  Among  Friends. 

F.  The  Lamplighter. 

E.  Potiphar  Papers. 

E.  Prue  and  I. 

F.  Trumps. 

M.  Boots  and  Saddles. 

F.  Stories  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights. 

T.  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

*  Furnishing  of  a  Modest  House. 

F.  Silhouettes  of  American  Life. 

F.  Doctor  Warrick's  Daughters. 


D. 


F.  In  the  Fog. 

F.  Gallagher  and  Other  Stories. 

T.  The  West  from  a  Car  Window. 

F.  Van  Bibber  and  Others. 

F.  Soldiers  of  Fortune. 

F.  The  Bar  Sinister. 


IV. 


Davis,  William  Stearns. 


F.     A  Friend  of  Caesar. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  HOME  READING. 
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i. 

IV. 


in. 

HI. 

HI.,  IV. 

iii.,  iv. 

i. 

i. 

ii. 

ii. 

ii. 

ii. 

III.,  IV. 
III.,  IV. 

I. 

III. 

I.,  II. 

I. 

I. 
I. 


I.,  II. 


II. 
III. 
I.,  II. 
II. 

I.,  II. 
I.,  II. 
I.,  II. 

I. 
I. 

I.,  II. 


Davis,  William  Stearns. 

DeFoe,  Daniel. 
Deland,  Margaret. 

DeMorgan,  William. 

Dickens,  Charles. 


Dix,  Beulah. 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes. 

Dooley,  William  H. 

Doubleday,  Russell. 

Doudlings,  P.  T. 
Doyle,  A.  Conan. 

Drake,  Samuel  Adams. 

Du  Chaillu,  Paul. 

Duncan,  Norman. 
Duncan,  Robert  Kennedy. 


F.  God  Wills  It. 

F.  A  Victor  of  Salamis. 

F.  Robinson  Crusoe. 

F.  Old  Chester  Tales. 

F.  Dr.  Lavendar's  People. 

F.  Joseph  Vance. 

F.  Alice-for-short. 

F.  The  Christmas  Carol. 

F.  Oliver  Twist. 

F.  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

F.  Dombey  and  Son. 

F.  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

F.  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

F.  David  Copperneld. 

F.  Pickwick  Papers. 

F.  Boots  at  the  Holly  Tree  Inn  (in  Christ- 
mas books). 

F.  Our  Mutual  Friend. 

F.  Hugh  Gwyeth. 

F.  Soldier  Rigdale. 

F.  Hans  Brinker  or  the  Silver  Skates. 

F.  Donald  and  Dorothy. 

'  1 1  Textiles. 

II  Book  on  Leather. 

F.  Cattle  Ranch  to  College. 

**  Stories  of  Inventors. 

||  Book  of  Wheat. 

F.  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

F.  Sir  Nigel. 

F.  The  Refugees. 

F.  The  White  Company. 

H.  The  Border  Wars  of  New  England. 

H.  Making  of  the  Great  West. 

H.  Watch  Fires  of  76. 

F.  Ivar  the  Viking. 

T.  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 

F.  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador. 

**  The  Chemistry  of  Commerce. 


III. 

III.,  IV. 


E. 

Earle,  Alice  Morse.    (See  Winslow, 
Anna  Green.) 

Ebers,  George. 


F.  An  Egyptian  Princess. 
F.  Uarda. 
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III.,  IV. 

Ebers,  George. 

F. 

Joshua. 

III.,  IV. 

F. 

Cleopatra. 

TTT  TV 

XXX.,  XV. 

X1  . 

±  lie  iiimpcror. 

III.,  IV. 

F. 

The  Sisters. 

I.  II. 

Edgar,  John  George. 

XX. 

Spq       a "n ore  o ti H  ^Jqat'oI  TTovnoQ 

Edgar,  W.  C. 

II 

Story  of  a  Grain  of  Wheat. 

III.,  IV. 

Edgeworth,  Maria. 

F. 

Castle  Rackrent  and  the  Absentee. 

III.,  IV. 

F. 

Helen. 

II. 

Eggleston,  Edward. 

F. 

The  Circuit  Rider. 

II. 

F. 

The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster. 

I. 

Eggleston,  George  C. 

H. 

Strange  Stories  from  History. 

III.,  IV. 

Eliot,  George. 

F. 

(All  novels.) 

III.,  IV. 

Ely,  Helen  R. 

E. 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden. 

IV. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo. 

E. 

Essays. 

IV. 

P. 

Poems. 

III.,  IV. 

Evans,  Robley  D. 

T. 

A  Sailor's  Log. 

Fairbanks,  Arthur. 

F. 

§ 

The  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

II.,  III. 

Farmer,  Lydia  H. 

B. 

Life  of  Lafayette. 

I. 

Farrington,  Margaret  Vere. 

F. 

Tales  of  King  Arthur. 

II.,  III. 

Fprris  OporffP  Titus 

B. 

Great  Leaders. 

IV. 

Field,  James  T. 

E. 

Yesterdays  with  Authors. 

Fisk,  A.  K. 

II 

Modern  Bank. 

IV. 

Fiske,  John. 

H. 

The  American  Revolution. 

IV. 

H. 

The  Beginnings  of  New  England. 

TV 

XV. 

XX. 

X  ilo    v/llULlsCLl    1  CllUU    \Jl    2\lXl clH-d.Il  AJ-lo" 

tory. 

I. 

H. 

The  War  of  Independence. 

III. 

Foote,  Mary  Halleck. 

F. 

John  Bodewin's  Testimony. 

III. 

F. 

The  Led  Horse  Claim. 

III. 

Ford,  Paul  Leicester. 

F. 

The  Honorable  Peter  Stirling. 

TT 

XX. 

x  . 

Tq Ti i r»o  IVToTorl if V» 
O  <xlllc<c  XVJ.t;I  cUl  til. 

I. 

Fox,  John,  Jr. 

F. 

The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 

I. 

F. 

The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine. 

II. 

Franklin,  Benjamin. 

A. 

Autobiography. 

III.,  IV. 

Frederic,  Harold. 

F. 

Gloria  Mundi. 

Ill,  IV. 

F. 

The  Market  Place. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR 


III.,  IV.       French,  Alice. 

Froehlich,  Hugo  B.,  and  Bonnie 
Snow. 

Froude,  James  Anthony. 

I.  Fuller,  Anna. 

II. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

II. 

II. 


G. 

II.,  III.        Garland,  Hamlin. 
II.,  III. 
II.,  III. 
II.,  III. 

II.  Gaskell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C. 

II. 

II. 


I.  Gates,  Eleanor. 

Gayley,  Charles  M. 


I.  Gibson,  W.  H. 

I. 

I.  ,  II. 

III.  Goadby,  Edwin. 

II.  Goldsmith,  Oliver. 

II.  Gordon,  Charles  William. 
II. 

II. 
II. 
III. 

I.  Gordy,  W.  F. 

I.  Goss,  Warren  E. 

IV.  Grahame,  Kenneth. 
IV. 

IV. 

I.  Grant,  Robert. 

III.  Grant,  Ulysses  S. 
III.  Greely,  A  W. 


HOME  READING.  H 
F.     The  Missionary  Sheriff. 


*  Text  Books  of  Art  Education. 

§  CaBsar. 

F.  A  Bookful  of  Girls. 

F.  A  Literary  Courtship. 

F.  Katherine  Day. 

F.  Peak  and  Prairie. 

F.  Pratt  Portraits. 

F.  A  Venetian  June. 

F.  One  of  the  Pilgrims. 


F.  Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie. 

F.  Main-Traveled  Roads. 

F.  The  Trail  of  the  Gold  Seekers. 

F.  Captain  of  the  Gray  Horse  Troop. 

F.  Cranford. 

F.  Cousin  Phillis. 

B.  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 
(All  works.) 

F. .  Biography  of  a  Prairie  Girl. 

§  The  Classic   Myths  in  English  Lit- 
erature. 

N.  Eye  Spy. 

N.  Sharp  Eyes. 

N.  Highways  and  Byways. 

E.  The  England  of  Shakespeare. 

F.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

F.  Black  Rock. 

F.  The  Doctor. 

F.  The  Prospector. 

F.  The  Man  from  Glengarry. 

F.  The  Sky  Pilot. 

H.  American  Leaders  and  Heroes. 

H.  Recollections  of  a  Private. 

E.  The  Golden  Age. 

F.  Dream  Days. 

F.  The  Wind  in  the  Willows. 

F.  Jack  Hall. 

A.  Personal  Memoirs. 

T.  Explorers  and  Travelers. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


L,  II. 
III.,  IV. 

I. 

I.,  II. 


II. 

III. 

III. 
III. 
III. 


IV. 
IV. 
IV. 

I. 


II. 
II. 
III. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

II. 

II. 

III. 

III. 

III. 

II. 


II. 

III.,  IV. 

III. 

IV. 
IV. 


II. 

IV. 


Grenfell,  W.  T. 
Griffis,  W.  E. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett. 
Halford,  H.  R. 
Hamblen,  Herbert  E. 
Hanscom,  Elizabeth  D. 
Hardy,  Thomas. 

Hare,  T.  Leman. 
Harland,  Henry. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler. 

Hart,  Albert  Bushnell  (Editor). 

Hawkins,  Anthony  Hope. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel. 


E.     Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan. 

H.     Labrador,  the  Country  and  the  People. 


H.     Brave  Little  Holland. 


H. 


Hay,  John. 
Hay  den,  Arthur. 
Higginson,  Thomas  W. 

Hillis,  N.  D wight. 
Hoar,  George  F. 
Holden,  Edward  S. 
Holland,  Josiah  Gilbert. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell. 


(All  his  books.) 

II  Modern  Accounting. 

F.  On  Many  Seas. 

L.  The  Friendly  Craft. 

F.  Lender  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

F.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd. 

F.  Return  of  the  Native. 

*  Masterpieces  in  Color. 

F.  My  Friend  Prospero. 

F.  The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box. 

F.  The  Lady  Paramount. 

F.  Uncle  Remus. 

H.  Colonial  Children. 

F.  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda. 

F.  Rupert  of  Hentzau. 

F.  The  Heart  of  the  Princess  Osra. 

H.  Grandfather's  Chair. 

F.  Tanglewood  Tales. 

F.  A  Wonder  Book. 

F.  Twice-Told  Tales. 

F.  The  Blithedale  Romance. 

F.  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse. 

T.  Our  Old  Home. 

F.  The  Marble  Faun. 

F.  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

B.  Life  of  Lincoln. 

*  Chats  on  Old  Furniture. 

E.  Army  Life  in  a  Black  Regiment. 

E.  Cheerful  Yesterdays. 

E.  Outdoor  Studies. 

E.  Great  Books  as  Life  Teachers. 

A.  Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years. 

**  The  Science. 

F.  Seven  Oaks. 

E.  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  HOME  READING. 
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IV. 
IV. 
IV. 


III. 


II. 
II. 
II. 
II. 
II. 
II. 
II. 


I. 

II. 

III. 


I.,  II. 


Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell. 

Hopkins,  James  F. 
Hornaday,  William  Temple. 
Houston,  E.  J. 
Ho  wells,  William  Dean. 


Hoyt,  Deristhe  L. 
Hughes,  Thomas. 

Hunt,  T.  F. 
Hunt,  William  M. 
Hunter,  Mary  V.  B. 
Hurll,  Estelle  M. 


F.  The  Guardian  Angel. 

F.  A  Mortal  Antipathy. 

E.  Over  the  Teacups. 

*  Outlines  of  Art  History. 
T.  Two  Years  in  the  Jungle. 

||  Electricity  in  Everyday  Life. 

F.  The  Kentons. 

E.  Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintances. 

E.  Heroines  of  Fiction. 

F.  A  Chance  Acquaintance. 
F.  A  Boy's  Town. 

F.  The  Minister's  Charge. 

F.  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham. 

*  Barbara's  Heritage. 

F.  Alfred  the  Great. 

H.  Tom  Brown's  School  Davs. 

F.  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford. 

1 1  Cereals  in  America. 

*  Talks  on  Art, 

B.  Stories  of  Famous  Children. 

*  The  Riverside  Art  Series. 


II. 

I.  ,  II. 
II. 
II. 

II.  ,  III. 
IV. 

I. 


Ingersoll,  Ernest. 
Irving,  Washington. 


T.  Knocking  Round  the  Rockies. 

All  works;  particularly: 

E.  Bracebridge  Hall. 
T.  Tales  of  a  Traveler. 
T.  The  Alhambra. 

F.  Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York. 
E.  The  Sketch  Book. 


J. 


II. 
II. 
IV. 
I. 

II. 
III. 

III.,  IV. 
III.,  IV. 

III. 

IV. 
IV. 


Jackson,  Helen  Hunt. 

James,  Henry. 
Janvier,  Thomas. 
Jefferies,  John  Richard. 


Bits  of  Travel. 

Ramona. 

Poems. 

Saxe  Holm's  Stories;  2  Vols. 

Daisy  Miller. 

The  Portrait  of  a  Lady. 

In  the  Sargasso  Sea. 

The  Aztec  Treasure  House. 

Round  About  a  Great  Estate. 
The  Story  of  My  Heart. 
Life  of  the  Fields. 


14  SCHOOL 
L,  II.  Jenks,  Tudor. 

I.  Jewett,  Sarah  Orne. 

ii. 
ii. 

Johnson,  E.  R. 
Johnston,  Harold  W. 

III.  Johnston,  Mary. 
Jowett,  Benjamin. 

II.  Keller,  Helen. 
II. 

III.  Kennan,  George. 
Keysor,  Jennie  E. 

II.,  III.       King,  Charles. 

Kingsley,  Charles. 

III. 
III. 
IV. 

I.  Kipling,  Rudyard. 

II. 
II. 
III. 

Lamb,  Charles. 

II.  Lamon,  W.  H. 

IV.  Landor,  Walter  S. 
II.  Lang,  Leonora  B. 

IV.  Lanier,  Sidney. 
I. 

II.  Larcom,  Lucy. 

Lassar,  Cohn,  Dr. 


DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


H.  In  the  Days  of  Chaucer. 
(And  other  books.) 

*  Photography  for  Young  People. 

F.  Deephaven. 

F.  Betty  Leicester's  Christmas. 

F.  The  Life  of  Nancy. 

F.  A  Country  Doctor. 

F.  The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs. 

F.  A  Native  of  Winby. 

F.  A  White  Heron  and  Other  Stories. 
(And  all  others.) 

1 1  Ocean  and  Water  Transportation. 

§  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans. 

F.  To  Have  and  to  Hold. 

§  The  Republic  of  Plato. 

K. 

A.  The  Story  of  My  Life. 

M.  The  World  I  Live  In. 

T.  Tent  Life  in  Siberia. 

*  Great  Artists. 

M.  Campaigning  with  Crook,  and  Stories 
of  Army  Life. 

§  Greek  Heroes. 

F.  Hereward  the  Wake. 

F.  Westward  Ho! 

F.  Alton  Locke. 

F.  Hypatia. 

F.  Captains  Courageous. 

F.  The  Jungle  Book. 

F.  Wee  Willie  Winkie. 

F.  Soldiers  Three. 

F.  The  Day's  Work. 


§  Essays  of  Elia. 

B.  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

F.  Pericles  and  Aspasia. 

F.  The  Book  of  Romance. 

P.  Poems. 

M.  The  Boy's  King  Arthur. 

A.  A  New  England  Girlhood. 

**  Chemistry  in  Daily  Life. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR 

I.  Lee,  Mary  C. 
IV.  Lee,  Sidney. 
III.  Little,  Frances. 

III.  ,  IV.      Lodge,  Henry  Cabot. 

II.  ,  III.       Lodge  and  Roosevelt. 
II.  London,  Jack. 
II. 

Long,  John  D. 

I.  Long,  William  J. 
I 
I. 
I. 
I. 
I. 

Lord,  Mrs.  Frewen. 

II.  Lorimer,  George  H. 

p.,  III.        Lossing,  Benson  John. 
II. 

I.  Lothrop,  Harriet  M. 

IV.  Lowell,  James  Russell. 
IV. 
IV. 

HI.  Lytton,  Edward  George. 

JIL 

M, 

McVey,  F.  L. 
IV.  Mabie,  Hamilton  Wright. 

IV.  Macaulay,  Thomas  B. 

IV. 

I-  Macdonald,  George. 

L 
I. 


HOME  READING.  15 


F.  A  Quaker  Girl  of  Nantucket. 

H.  Great  Englishmen  of  the  16th  Century. 

F.  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration. 

B.  American  Statesmen  Series. 

H.  Hero  Tales  from  American  History. 

F.     The  Call  of  the  Wild. 

Wolf  Larson. 
F.     White  Fang. 

•  iEneid  of  Virgil. 

N.  Beasts  of  the  Field. 

N.  Fowls  of  the  Air. 

N.  Northern  Trails. 

N.  School  of  the  Woods. 

N.  Ways  of  Wood-Folk. 

N.  Wilderness  Ways. 

*  Tales  from  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

*  Tales  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

*  Tales  from  Westminster  Abbey. 

E.  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to 

His  Son. 

H.    Story  of  the  United  States  Navy,  for 
Boys. 

H.     The  Two  Spies,  Nathan  Hale  and  John 
Andre\ 

F.  A  Little  Maid  of  Concord  Town. 

E.     A  Garden  Acquaintance. 
E.     Among  My  Books. 

E.  My  Study  Windows. 

F.  Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon  Kings. 
F.     The  Last  of  the  Barons. 

F.     The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 


||  Modern  Industrialism. 

E.  Essays  on  Nature  and  Culture. 

E.  Essays. 

P.  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

H.  The  History  of  England. 

F.  Donal  Grant. 

F.  Ranald  Bannerman's  Bovhood. 

F.  Sir  Gibbie. 

F.  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


III. 
III. 
III. 
III. 

III. 

II. 

I.,  II. 
I.,  II. 
I.,  II. 

I. 
I. 


IV. 
IV. 
IV. 

III. 

II.  ,  III. 

I. 

II. 
II. 

III.  ,  IV. 

II.  ,  III. 

III.  ,  IV. 

III.,  IV. 
III.,  IV. 

I. 
II. 


Macdonald,  George. 

Maclaren,  Ian.    (See  John  Watson. 
Major,  Charles. 
Marden,  Orison  Swett. 

Marryat,  Frederick. 

Marshall,  Emma. 
Martineau,  Harriet. 

Meade,  E.  S. 
Merriman,  Henry  Seton. 

Mitchell,  S.  Weir. 
Montgomery,  David  H. 
Montgomery,  L.  M. 
Moore,  F.  F. 

Morley,  John. 

Mulock,  Dinah  M.    (See  Craik.) 

Murfre,  Mary  N.    (Charles  Egbert 
Craddock.) 

Murray,  William  H.  H. 
Myrick,  Emmett,  and  others. 


F.  The  Marquis  of  Lossie. 

F.  Warlock  o'  Glenwarlock. 

F.  Robert  Falconer 

F.  St.  George  and  St.  Michael. 


F.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower. 

E.  Architects  of  Fate. 

E.  How  They  Succeeded. 

E.  Pushing  to  the  Front. 

F.  The  Children  of  the  New  Forest. 
F.  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy. 

*  Cathedral  Cities  in  England. 

F.  Feats  on  the  Fiord. 

F.  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince. 

||  Trust  Funds. 

F.  Prisoners  and  Captives. 

F.  The  Sowers. 

F.  The  Vultures. 

F.  Hugh  Wynne. 

H.  The  Two  Great  Retreats  of  History. 

F.  Anne  of  Green  Gables. 

F.  The  Jessamy  Bride. 

F.  A  Nest  of  Linnets. 

B.  English  Men  of  Letters. 


F.  The   Prophet   of   the   Great  Smoky 

Mountains. 

F.  Down  the  Ravine. 

F.  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains. 

F.  John  Norton. 

T.  Adventures  in  the  Wilderness. 

II  Book  of  Corn. 


X. 


III.,  IV. 
IV. 

II.,  III. 
II.,  III. 


Nansen,  Fridtjof. 
Newcomb,  Simon. 
Nordhoff,  Charles. 


T.  Farthest  North. 

A.  Reminiscences  of  an  Astronomer. 

T.  Man-of-War  Life. 

T.  The  Merchant  Vessel. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS 


O 

IV.  Oliphant,  Margaret  0.  W. 

IV. 

IV. 

I.  Ollivant,  Alfred. 

Olsen,  J.  C. 
Oxley,  J.  McDonald. 


I.  Page,  Thomas  Nelson. 

I. 

I. 

H. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

IV.  Palmer,  George. 


III.  Parker,  Gilbert. 

III.,  IV. 
III.,  IV. 
III.,  IV. 

III.  ,  IV. 

I.  Parkman,  Francis. 

II.  ,  III.       Parton,  James. 
III. 

IV.  Pater,  Walter. 
Pearson,  Cyril. 


III.  Peary,  Robert  E. 

II.  Phillips,  Stephen. 
I.  Pier,  Arthur  S. 

III.  Poe,  Edgar  Allan. 

I.  Porter,  Jane. 

II. 

Pratt,  Serenus  S. 

Prendergast,  W.  A. 
I.  Price,  Eleanor  C. 

I.  Pyle,  Howard. 


HOME  READING.  17 


H.  The  Makers  of  Venice. 

H.  The  Makers  of  Florence. 

H.  Royal  Edinburgh. 

F.  Bob,  Son  of  Battle. 

||  Pure  Foods. 

||  Romance  of  Commerce. 


F.  Two  Little  Confederates. 

F.  The  Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock. 

F.  Santa  Claus's  Partner. 

F.  In  Ole  Virginia. 

F.  The  Burial  of  the  Guns. 

F.  Marse  Chan  and  Other  Stories. 

F.  Red  Rock. 

B.  Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 

P.  The  Odyssey. 

F.  The  Lane  That  Had  No  Turning. 

F.  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty. 

F.  The  Battle  of  the  Strong. 

F.  Pierre  and  His  People. 

F.  The  March  of  the  White  Guard. 

T.  The  Oregon  Trail. 

B.  Eminent  Women  of  the  Age. 

B.  Captains  of  Industry. 

F.  Marius  the  Epicurean. 

f  Twentieth  Century  Standard  Puzzle 
Book. 

T.  The  Great  White  Journey. 

P.  Ulysses. 

F.  Boys  of  St.  Timothy's. 

F.  The  Gold  Bug. 

F.  The  Scottish  Chiefs. 

F.  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw. 

||  Work  of  Wall  Street, 

1 1  Credit  and  Its  Uses. 

F.  In  the  Lion's  Mouth. 

F.  The  Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His 
Knights. 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  2. 


Pyle.  Howard. 


F.     The  Story  of  Sir  Launcelot  and  His 

Companions. 
F.     The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood. 
F.     Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand. 
F.     Men  of  Iron. 


Quigley,  Dorothy. 


Q. 


What  Dress  Makes  of  Us. 


Raspe,  R.  E. 
Reade,  Charles. 

Reinach,  Solomon. 
Rhead,  Woolescroft. 
Rice,  Alice  Hegan. 

Richards,  Laura  E. 

Riis,  Jacob  A. 

Rimmer,  Caroline  H. 
Roberts,  Charles  G.  D. 

Robinson,  Roland  E. 

Rolfe,  William  J. 
Roosevelt,  Theodore. 


Roosevelt,  Theodore,  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge. 

Runkle,  Bertha. 

Ruskin,  John. 


F.  Baron  Munchausen. 

F.  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

F.  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

F.  Foul  Play. 

F.  Hard  Cash. 

*  Apollo. 

*  Chats  on  Costumes. 

F.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch. 

F.  Lovey  Mary. 

F.  Capt.  January. 

B.  Florence  Nightingale,  the  Angel  of  the 
Crimea. 

M.  The  Making  of  an  American. 

B.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Citizen. 

M.  How  the  Other  Half  Lives. 

*  Figure  Drawing  for  Children. 

F.  Red  Fox. 

F.  A  Sister  to  Evangeline. 

F.  The  Kindred  of  the  Wild. 

F.  The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood. 

F.  Uncle  Elisha's  Shop. 

E.  Essays. 

B.  Shakespeare,  the  Boy. 


M. 
B. 
E. 


H. 


The  Winning  of  the  West. 
Oliver  Cromwell. 
The  Strenuous  Life. 


Hero  Tales  from  American  History. 

The  Helmet  of  Navarre. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River. 
Sesame  and  Lilies. 
Modern  Painters. 
The  Stones  of  Venice. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  HOME  READING. 


Sargent,  F.  L.  || 

IV.  Scott,  Hugh  S.    (See  Henry  Seton 

Merriman.) 


I. 

Scott,  Walter. 

H. 

I. 

F. 

II. 

F. 

II. 

F. 

II 

F. 

IL 

F. 

III. 

F. 

III. 

F. 

III. 

F. 

P. 

I. 

Scudder,  Horace  E. 

F. 

III. 

Scudder,  Vida  D. 

F. 

1. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson. 

F. 

I. 

M. 

I. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

III.,  IV. 

Shaler,  Nathaniel  S. 

S. 
** 

I.,  II. 

Sharp,  Dallas  Lore. 

M. 

I. 

Shaw,  Flora  L. 

F. 

II. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley. 

D. 

III. 

Sherwood,  Margaret. 

F. 

III. 

Shorthouse,  Joseph  Henry. 

F. 

III. 

F. 

I. 

Sidney,  Margaret.  (See  Harriet  H. 

Lothrop.) 

I. 

Skinner,  Charles  M. 

M. 

I. 

H. 

II. 

Slosson,  Annie  T. 

F. 

II.,  III. 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson. 

F. 

IL,  III. 

F. 

IL,  III. 

F. 

IL,  III. 

F. 

I. 

F. 

Snedeker,  Caroline  D. 

§ 

L,  II. 

Sparks,  Edwin  Erie. 

B. 

Corn  Plant. 


Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 

Ivanhoe. 

Kenilworth. 

The  Talisman. 

Guy  Mannering. 

Quentin  Durward. 

The  Monastery. 

Woodstock. 

The  Abbot. 

(All  poems.) 

The  Viking  Bodleys. 

Disciple  of  a  Saint. 

The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly. 
Lives  of  the  Hunted. 
The  Trail  of  the  Sand  Hill  Stag. 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known. 

Sea  and  Land. 

The  Story  of  Our  Continent. 

Wild  Life  Near  Home. 

Castle  Blair. 

The  Rivals. 

The  Coming  of  the  Tide. 

John  Inglesant. 
Sir  Percival. 


Little  Gardens. 

Myths  and  Legends  of  Our  Own  Land. 
Story-tell  Lib. 

Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville. 
Peter.  . 

The  Fortune  of  Oliver  Horn. 
Tom  Grogan. 
Gondola  Days. 

The  Coward  of  Thermopylae. 

The  Men  Who  Made  the  Nation. 
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III.,  IV. 
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III. 
III. 
III. 
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II. 
II. 
II. 


I,  II. 
I.,  II. 
I.,  II. 

II. 

IV. 

I. 
II. 

n. 
ii. 


i. 
i. 
i. 

i.,  ii. 


Sparrow,  Walter  S. 
Spearman,  F.  H. 
Stafford,  William  G. 
Stanley,  H.  A. 
Stanley,  Henry  M. 

Stephen,  Leslie. 
Stevenson,  Robert  L. 


Stimson,  Frederic  J. 
Stockton,  Frank  K. 

Stoddard,  William  Osborn. 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher. 


Strickland,  Agnes. 

Stuart,  Ruth  McEnery 

Swift,  Jonathan. 
Tappan,  Eva  March. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M. 


*  Frank  Brangwyn  and  His  Work. 
1 1      Strategy  of  Great  Railroads. 

World's  Commercial  Products. 
F.     The  Backwoodsman. 


T. 


How  I  Found  Livingstone. 
In  Darkest  Africa. 


E.  Hours  in  a  Library. 

E.  Inland  Journeys. 

F.  Kidnapped. 

F.  Treasure  Island. 

T.  In  the  South  Seas. 

F.  The  Black  Arrow. 

F.  David  Balfour  (Sequel  to  Kidnapped). 

F.  New  Arabian  Nights. 

E.  Books  Which  Have  Influenced  Me. 

F.  Will  of  the  Mill. 

E.  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and  Books, 

F.  St.  Ives. 

F.  The  Master  of  Ballantrae. 

F.  King  Noanett. 

F.  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn. 

F.  Rudder  Grange. 

F.  The  Late  Mrs.  Null. 

F.  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger  ? 

B.  Men  of  Business. 

F.  Agnes  of  Sorrento. 

F.  Oldtown  Folks. 

F.  The  Minister's  Wooing. 

F.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

F.  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island. 

F.  We  and  Our  Neighbors. 

H.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and 

English  Princesses. 

H.  The  Queens  of  England. 

F.  Solomon  Crow's  Christmas  Pockets. 

F.  Carlotta's  Intended,  and  Other  Tales. 

F.  Sonny. 

F.  Gulliver's  Travels. 


H.  England's  Story. 

H.  European  Hero  Stories. 

H.  In  the  Days  of  Queen  Victoria. 

B.  Early  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  F 


L,  II.  Tarbell,  Ida  M. 

II.  Tarkington,  N.  Booth. 
III. 
III. 

III.  ,  IV.  Thackeray,  William  Makepeace. 
III.,  IV. 

III.,  IV. 
III.,  IV. 
IV. 
IV. 
IV. 

I.  Thompson,  Daniel  P. 

I. 

III.  Thompson,  Maurice. 

IV.  Thoreau,  Henry  D. 
II. 

III. 

I.  Tiffany,  Nina  M. 

I. 

I.  Tomlinson,  Everett  T. 
I. 

I. 

II.  Torrey,  Bradford. 
II. 

III. 
III. 
IV. 

I.  Towle,  George  M. 

III.  ,  IV.       Trent,  William  P. 
Ill,  IV. 

Ill,  IV.       Trollope,  Anthony. 
Ill,  IV. 
Ill,  IV. 

Ill,  IV. 
Ill,  IV. 
Ill,  IV. 
Ill,  IV. 

I.  Trowbridge,  J.  T. 


I,  II.  Twain,   Mark.     (See  Clemens, 

Samuel  L.) 

U 

Urbino,  Lavinia  B. 
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B.  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonapartr. 

F.  Monsieur  Beaucaire. 

F.  A  Gentleman  from  Indiana. 

F.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan. 

E.  English  Humorists. 

F.  Henry  Esmond. 
F.  Pendennis. 

F.  The  Newcomes. 

F.  The  Virginians. 

F.  Vanity  Fair. 

E.  Roundabout  Papers. 

F.  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
F.  Locke  Amsden. 

F.  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes. 

M.  Walden. 

N.  Cape  Cod. 

N.  Maine  Woods. 

H.  Pilgrims  and  Puritans. 

H.  From  Colony  to  Commonwealth. 

F.  Three  Colonial  Boys. 

F.  The  Boy  Soldier  of  1812. 

B.  Florence  Nightingale. 

M.  Birds  in  the  Bush. 

T.  Footing  It  in  Franoonia. 

N.  The  Clerk  of  the  Woods. 

N.  The  Rambler's  Lease. 

N.  Nature's  Invitation. 

T.  Marco  Polo. 

B.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

B.  Southern  Statesmen  of  the  Old  Regime. 

F.  Barchester  Towers. 

F.  Castle  Richmond. 

F.  Framley  Parsonage. 

F.  The  American  Senator. 

F.  The  Claverings. 

F.  The  Prime  Minister. 

F.  The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

§  The  Life  of  Cicero. 

F.  Cudjo's  Cave. 

F.  Neighbor  Jackwood. 


*     The  Princes  of  Art. 
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V 

II.  Van  Dyke,  Henry. 

II,  III. 

II,  III. 

III,  IV. 

II,  III. 

III.  Vernes,  Jules. 
III. 

III. 
III. 


W. 

Ill,  IV.      Waddington,  Mary  A.  K. 
III. 

II.  Wallace,  Lew. 

II. 
II. 

III,  IV.      Ward,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
Ill,  IV. 

Ill,  IV.      Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry. 


II.  Warner,  Charles  Dudley. 

III. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

III. 

III. 


I. 

I,  II.  Washington,  Booker  T. 

III.  Watson,  John.    (Ian  Maclaren.) 

III. 

III. 

I.  Weare,  G.  E. 

II,  III.       Weeks,  Edwin  Lord. 


III.  Westcott,  Edward. 

I.  Weyman,  Stanley  J. 

L 

III. 


E.  Fisherman's  Luck. 

E.  Little  Rivers. 

F.  The  Ruling  Passion. 
F.  The  Blue  Flower. 

M.  Historic  Scenes  in  Fiction. 

F.  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days. 

F.  Michael  Strogoff. 

F.  The  Mysterious  Island. 

F.  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the 
Sea. 


L.  Letters  of  a  Diplomat's  Wife. 

L.  Italian  Letters  of  a  Diplomat's  Wife. 

F.  Ben  Hur. 

§  The  Fair  God. 

F.  The  Prince  of  India. 

F.  The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David. 

F.  Doctor  Zay. 

F.  The  Singular  Life. 

F."  Marcella. 

F.  Robert  Elsmere. 

T.  A  Little  Journey  in  the  WTorld. 

T.  A  Roundabout  Journey. 

F.  The  Golden  House. 

E.  My  Summer  in  a  Garden. 

A.  Being  a  Boy. 

E.  Back-Log  Studies. 

E.  The  People  for  Whom  Shakespeare 
Wrote. 

E.  In  the  Wilderness. 

F.  A  Hunting  of  the  Deer,  etc. 

A  Up  from  Slavery. 

F.  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush. 

F.  The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

F.  Young  Barbarians. 

H.  Cabot's  Discovery  of  North  America. 

T.  From  the  Black  Sea,  through  Persia 
and  India. 

F.  David  Harum. 

F.  A  Gentleman  of  France. 

F.  The  Abbess  of  Vlage. 

F.  The  House  of  the  Wolf. 

F.  Under  the  Red  Robe. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  F 


III.  White,  Stewart  Edward. 

II. 

III. 

III. 

I.,  II.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Adeline  Dutton. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I.  Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas. 
I. 

I. 
I. 

III. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

I. 

II.  Wilkins,  Mary  E. 
II. 

II. 

Willets,  Gilson. 
Williams,  Arch  ibal  d . 


I.,  II.  Williams,  Jesse  Lynch. 
1,  II. 

III.  Williams,  Sherman. 

Williams,  Theodore  C. 

I.  Wilson,  Woodrow. 

I.  Winslow,  Anna  Green. 

III.  Winter,  William. 
IV. 

III.  Winthrop,  Theodore. 
III.,  IV. 

III.  Wise,  John  S. 

III.  Wister,  Owen. 
IV. 

Woodhull,  John  F. 


III.,  IV.      Wright,  Mabel  C. 


BOM  E  READING. 


F.  The  Blazed  Trail. 

F.  The  Conjuror's  House. 

N.  The  Forest. 

F.  The  Silent  Places. 

F.  Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood. 

F.  The  Gayworthys. 

F.  Real  Folks. 

F.  The  Other  Girls. 

F.  We  Girls. 

F.  A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldth wait  e'a  Lif 

F.  Polly  Oliver's  Problem. 

F.  Rebecca  of  Sunny  Brook  Farm. 

F.  Timothy's  Quest. 

F.  Story  of  Patsy. 

F.  A  Cathedral  Courtship. 

F.  Penelope's  Irish  Experience 

F.  Penelope's  Progress. 

F.  Rose  o'  the  River. 

F.  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol. 

F.  A  Humble  Romance. 

F.  A  New  England  Nun. 

F.  The  Shoulders  of  Atlas. 

||  Workers  of  the  Nation. 

**  How  It  Is  Done. 

**  How  It  Is  Made. 

**  How  It  Works. 

F.  Princeton  Stories. 

F.  Adventures  of  a  Freshman. 

B.  Some  Successful  Americans. 

§  The  .Eneid  of  Virgil. 

H.  George  Washington. 

B.  Diary  of  a  Boston  School  Girl  of  17 

T.  Shakespeare's  England. 

T.  Gray  Days  and  Gold. 

F.  John  Brent. 

F.  Cecil  Dreeme. 

H.  The  End  of  an  Era. 

F.  The  Virginian. 

B.  U.  S.  Grant. 

||  Electricity  and  Its  Use  in  Every* 
Life. 

F.  Garden  of  a  Commuter's  Wife. 
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Wyatt,  Edith. 
Wyckoff,  Walter  A. 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M. 


F.  Every  One  His  Own  Way. 
F.     The  Workers. 


F.  Heir  of  Redcliffe. 

F.  Kenneth. 

F.  The  Little  Duke. 

F.  The  Chaplet  of  Pearls. 

F.  The  Caged  Lion. 

F.  The  Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest. 

F.  The  Lances  of  Linwood. 

F.  The  Pigeon  Pie. 

H.  The  Stories  of  the  Nations. 

H.  Heroes  of  the  Nations. 

F.  Little  Jarvis. 


Zangwill,  Israel. 


Z. 

F. 


The  Children  of  the  Ghetto. 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  3-1913 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  TEACHERS  AND 
MEMBERS  OF  SUPERVISING  STAFF 


BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1913 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  TEACHERS  AND  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 


In  School  Committee,  June  2,  1913. 
To  the  School  Committee: 

In  accordance  with  section  278  of  the  Regulations,  I 
herewith  submit  a  list  of  reappointments  for  the  school 
year  1913-14,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  teachers  to  which  each  school  and  school  district  is 
entitled,  and  the  number  of  pupils  upon  which  the 
quota  of  teachers  is  based.  All  reappointments  are 
made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Regulations  gov- 
erning promotional  examinations.  All  reappointments 
of  elementary  school  teachers  are  based  on  the  order  of 
the  Board  of  May  5,  1913  (minutes,  page  53),  that  for 
the  school  year  1913-14  reappointments  of  teachers 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  one  teacher  for  every 
forty-two  pupils  belonging  to  the  first  grade,  and  one 
teacher  for  every  forty-four  pupils  belonging  to  the 
other  grades  of  elementary  schools. 

EXCESS  TEACHERS. 

There  are  thirteen  teachers  whose  employment  dur- 
ing the  school  year  1912-13  has  been  in  accordance 
with  the  Regulations  or  orders  of  the  Board,  but  whose 
reappointment  cannot  be  made  without  additional  orders 
of  the  Board.   They  are  as  follows: 

Brighton  High  School. —  One  assistant. 
Hyde  Park  High  School. —  One  assistant. 
Roxbury  High  School. —  One  assistant. 
Bunker  Hill  District. —  One  assistant. 
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Chapman  District. —  One  assistant. 

Dwight  District. —  Two  assistants. 

Eliot  District. —  One  first  assistant,  kindergarten. 

Everett  District. —  One  assistant. 

Henry  Grew  District. —  One  assistant. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  District. —  One  assistant. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District. —  One  assistant. 

Thomas  N.  Hart  District. —  One  assistant. 

I  recommend  that  a  teacher  of  each  of  the  above- 
named  ranks  be  reappointed  and  temporarily  assigned 
to  the  respective  schools  as  aforesaid,  said  teachers  to 
be  transferred  later,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  to  the 
schools  in  which  vacancies  may  occur,  if  the  aforesaid 
schools  are  not  entitled  under  the  Regulations  to  retain 
these  teachers  in  September. 

TEACHERS  W^ITH  EXCESSIVE  RANK. 

First  Assistants  in  Charge. 
In  the  following  district  a  first  assistant  in  charge  is 
employed  in  a  school  building  other  than  the  central 
grammar  school  of  the  district  in  excess  of  the  regu- 
lations: 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  District,  James  Otis  School. —  One. 

When  the  Ulysses  S.  Grant  District  was  set  off  from 
the  Lyman  District  one  first  assistant  in  charge  was 
assigned  to  the  elementary  school  classes  located  in  the 
Old  East  Boston  High  School  Building  and  another  first 
assistant  in  charge  was  assigned  to  the  James  Otis 
School,  both  in  the  Ulysses  S.  Grant  District.  The  use 
of  the  Old  East  Boston  High  School  has  since  been 
discontinued,  however,  and  all  of  the  lower  elementary 
grades  have  been  quartered  in  the  James  Otis  building. 
There  are  now  in  the  James  Otis  School,  therefore,  two 
first  assistants  in  charge.  The  building  contains  twelve 
primary  grades  and  there  are  two  additional  classes  in 
portables  in  the  school  yard. 
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I  recommend  that  an  excess  first  assistant  in  charge 
be  allowed  in  the  James  Otis  School  until  October  15, 
1913,  for  the  purpose  of  a  further  consideration  of  the 
situation. 

In  each  of  the  following  districts  there  is  one  additional 
first  assistant  in  charge,  who  has  charge  of  lower  grade 
classes : 

Eliot. —  One. 

Washington. —  One. 

I  recommend  that  teachers  of  said  rank  be  continued 
in  the  two  schools  aforesaid  during  the  school  year 
ending  August  31,  1914. 

First  Assistant,  Primary  School. 

In  the  following  district  the  position  of  first  assistant, 
primary  school,  has  been  continued  during  the  current 
school  year  by  special  order  of  the  Board: 

Hugh  O'Brien  District,  Samuel  W.  Mason  School. — 
One. 

I  recommend  that  the  rank  be  continued  during  the 
school  year  ending  August  31,  1914. 

Submasters. 

In  each  of  the  following  districts  there  is  an  additional 
submaster  in  charge  of  the  pupils  above  the  third  grade : 
Dearborn. —  One. 
Dudley. —  One. 
Eliot. —  One. 
Lewis. —  One. 
Mary  Hemenway. —  One. 
Rice. —  One. 
Roger  Wolcott. —  One. 
Sherwin. —  One. 
Thomas  Gardner. —  One. 
Washington. —  One. 
Wendell  Phillips. —  One. 
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I  recommend  that  they  be  continued  during  the  school 
year  ending  August  31,  1914. 

First  Assistants,  Grammar  Schools. 
In  each  of  the  following  districts  the  position  is  to 
be  abolished  on  the  retirement  of  the  present  incumbents: 
Bigelow. —  One. 
Chapman. —  One. 
Charles  Sumner. —  One. 
Comins. —  One. 
Dearborn. —  One. 
Edward  Everett. —  One. 
Frothingham. —  One. 
Harvard. —  One. 
Henry  L.  Pierce. —  One. 
Hugh  O'Brien. —  One. 
John  A.  Andrew. —  One. 
John  Winthrop. —  One. 
Longfellow. —  One. 
Mary  Hemenway. —  One. 
Norcross. —  One. 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry. —  One. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. —  One. 
Rice. —  One. 
Robert  G.  Shaw. —  One. 
Samuel  Adams. —  One. 
Shurtleff. —  One. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  One. 
Warren. —  One. 
Washington. —  One. 
Washington  Allston. —  One. 
William  E.  Russell. —  One. 

TEACHERS  TAKEN  FROM  TENURE. 

There  are  five  teachers  now  in  the  service  who 
were  once  appointed  to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
School  Committee,  three  of  whom  have  since  been  taken 
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from  tenure  and  are  now  serving  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1913,  and  the  other  two  of  whom  are  now 
taken  from  tenure.  These  teachers  have  been  reap- 
pointed for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1914,  as 
follows : 

Hyde  District, —  One  assistant. 

Lawrence  District. —  One  assistant. 

Robert  G.  Shaw  District. —  One  assistant. 

Thomas  Gardner  District. —  One  assistant. 

Wendell  Phillips  District. —  One  assistant. 

Special  Classes. 
Subject  to  your  approval,  I  hereby  re-establish  special 
classes  in  the  following  districts  for  the  year  1913-14: 
Agassiz. —  One. 
Bigelow. —  One. 
Blackinton. —  One. 
Bunker  Hill. —  One. 
Comins. —  One. 
Dudley. —  One. 
Dwight. —  Two. 
Eliot. —  One. 
Franklin. —  One. 
Gaston. —  One. 
George  Putnam. —  One. 
Hancock. —  One. 
Hugh  O'Brien. —  One. 
Hyde. —  One. 
John  Winthrop. —  One. 
Lewis. —  One. 
Lowell. —  One. 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry, —  One. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. —  One. 
Quincy. —  One. 
Sherwin. —  One. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  One. 
Wells.—  One. 
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Special  English  Classes. 

Subject  to  your  approval,  I  hereby  re-establish  special 
English  classes  in  excess  of  the  number  authorized  by 
the  Regulations  for  the  year  1913-14,  each  district 
named  to  have  no  more  special  English  classes  than 
herewith  stated: 

Eliot. —  Nine. 

Hancock. —  Nine. 

Quincy. —  Two. 

Washington. —  Two. 

Wells. —  Three. 

Wendell  Phillips. —  Two. 

Ungraded  Classes. 

Subject  to  your  approval,  I  hereby  re-establish  ungraded 
classes  in  excess  of  the  number  authorized  by  the  Regu- 
lations for  the  year  1913-14,  each  district  named  to 
have  no  more  ungraded  classes  than  herewith  stated: 

Abraham  Lincoln. —  Six. 

Bigelow. —  Three. 

Bowdoin. —  Two. 

Eliot.—  Two. 

Hancock. —  Three. 

Lewis. —  Three. 

Norcross. —  Two. 

Samuel  Adams. —  Two. 

Wendell  Phillips. —  Five. 


RE  APPOI N  T  M  E  NTS . 


1) 


PART  I. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 

Girls'  High  School. —  Headmaster,  Myron  W.  Richardson. 

Emerson  District. —  Master,  James  H.  Leary. 

Hugh  O'Brien  District. —  Master,  George  E.  Murphy. 

John  Cheverus  District. —  Master,  Frederic  L.  Owen. 

Mather  District. —  Master,  George  A.  Smith. 

Oliver  Wendell  Hobnes  District. —  Master,  Joseph  A.  Reddy. 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. —  Principal,  Ella  C.  Jordan. 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys. —  Master,  William  C.  Crawford. 

Trade  School  for  Girls. —  Master,  Florence  E.  Leadbetter. 

Assistant  Director  of  Manual  Arts,  John  C.  Brodhead. 

Assistant  Nurse,  Harriet  A.  Shaw. 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- 

Girls'  Latin  School. —  Headmaster,  Ernest  G.  Hapgood. 

Dorchester  High  School. —  Headmaster,  James  E.  Thomas. 

High  School  of  Commerce. —  Headmaster,  James  E.  Downey. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. —  Headmaster,  George  W.  Earle. 

Agassiz  District. —  Master,  Joshua  Q.  Litchfield." 

Blackinton  District. —  Master,  Frederick  W.  Shattuck. 

Dudley  District. —  Master,  William  L.  Phinney. 

Elihu  Greenwood  District. —  Master,  Louis  P.  Nash. 

Frothingham  District. —  Master,  Edward  F.  O'Dowd. 

Hancock  District. —  Master,  Gertrude  E.  Bigelow. 

Henry  Grew  District. —  Master,  John  W.  Lillis. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  District. —  Master,  William  W.  Howe. 

Lawrence  District. —  Master,  James  H.  Gormley. 

Martin  District. —  Master,  Arthur  L.  Gould. 

Mary  Lyon  District. —  Master,  Orris  L.  Beverage. 

Phillips  Brooks  District. —  Master,  James  A.  Treanor. 

Prescott  District. —  Master,  Maurice  J.  O'Brien. 

Theodore  Lyman  District. —  Master,  George  A.  Tyzzer. 

Washington  Allston  District. —  Master,  Arthur  A.  Lincoln. 

William  E.  Russell  District. —  Master,  Murray  H.  Ballou. 

Continuation  School. —  Principal,  Paul  V.  Donovan. 
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Assistant  Director  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools,  Ralph  E. 
Hawley. 

Director  of  Manual  Arts,  Theodore  M.  Dillaway. 

Assistant  Director  of  Music,  B.  Harold  Hamblin. 

Director  of  Practice  and  Training,  Mary  C.  Mellyn. 

First  Assistant  Director  of  Practice  and  Training,  Lillian  M.  Towne. 

Assistant  Directors  of  Practice  and  Training,  Katherine  L.  King,  Mary 

R.  Thomas,  Mary  E.  Keyes. 
Supervisor  of  Special  Classes,  Ada  M.  Fitts. 
Supervising  Nurse,  Helen  F.  McCaffrey. 

Assistant  Nurses,  Mary  G.  Kenny,  Blanche  Wildes,  Bessie  Burpee, 
Elizabeth  F.  Dickie,  Mary  E.  Kelly,  Minerva  A.  Peckham,  Anna  A. 
Kelly,  Agnes  C.  Murphy,  Catharine  C.  Marks. 
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PART  II. 


REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  SUBORDINATE  TEACHERS. 


Note. —  Physical  training  teachers  in  Normal,  High  and  Latin  Schools 


are  given  under  Part  III. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1912,  and  April  1,  1913   215 

Teachers. —  Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 

Master,  Head  of  Department,  William  L.  Vosburgh  .  .  1 
Clerical  Assistant   1 

—  14 

PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1912,  and  April  1,  1913       .      .      .      .  837 

Teachers. — Entitled  to  26  regular  teachers  and  1  clerical 

assistant   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914 ■ — 
Junior  Masters,  Stacy  B.  Southworth,  Henry  R.  Gardner, 
Arthur  E.  Baker,  Leon  O.  Glover,  Fred  P.  H.  Pike,  Archer 
L.  Faxon,  Charles  W.  French,  Frederick  H.  Dole,  Alfred  R. 
Reed,  Frederick  J.  O'Brien  10 

Clerical  Assistant  1 

—  25 

GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1912,  and  April  1,  1913   615 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  20  regular  teachers  and  1  clerical 

assistant  •    .  21 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  10 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Alice  M.  Smith,  Mary  R.  Stark     .      .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 

First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments,  Carolyn  M.  Ger- 

rish,  Sybil  B.  Aldrich;  Junior  Master,  Jacob  Lehmann: 

Assistants,  Cora  B.  Mudge,  Eva  Z.  Prit chard,  Annie  F. 

Babcock,  Cora  F.  Roper,  M.  Alice  Kimball  s 

Clerical  Assistant  1 

—  21 
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BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1912,  and  April  1,  1913   374 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers  and  1  clerical 

assistant   14 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  10 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Frankie  E.  Sullivan,  Lena  G.  Perrigo;  Assistant 
Instructors  in  Commercial  Branches,  Mary  D.  Chadwick, 
Eleanor  J.  O'Brien  4 

Clerical  Assistant  1 

—  15 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1912,  and  April  1,  1913   450 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers  and  1  clerical 
assistant  .    16 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  191 4- — 
Master,  Head  of  a  Department,  John  W.  Regan;  Assistants, 
Katharine  E.  Leonard,  Eva  B.  Ammidown;  Instructor  in 
Commercial  Branches,  Hubert  G.  Fisher;  Assistant 
Instructors  in  Commercial  Branches,  Maude  E.  Butters, 
Agnes  C.  Flynn;  Assistant  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts, 
Ethel  N.  Pope   7 

Clerical  Assistant  1 

—  15 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,760 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  52  regular  teachers  and  1  clerical 
assistant  .    53 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Elizabeth  M.  Wood,  Sarah  L.  O' Toole, 
Adalina  R.  Farmer,  Helen  M.  Fogarty;  Assistant  Instructor 
in  Commercial  Branches,  Lucy  G.  Annable     .      .      .      .  5 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Junior  Masters,  Stephen  J.  Murdock,  John  V.  Barrett; 
Assistants,  Lena  A.  Glover,  Harriet  V.  Elliott,  Grace  T. 
Blanchard,  Mary  G.  Nelson,  Josephine  T.  H.  Sahr,  M. 
Lillian  Smith,  Florence  R.  Tuttle,  Fannie  J.  Yeaw,  Lulu 
MacAusland,  Bessie  A.  Roberts,  Nina  E.  Titus,  Rebekah  C. 
Riley,  Grace  Phemister;  Instructors  in  Commercial  Branches, 
Rollin  H.  Fisher,  Arthur  W.  Ross;  Instructor  in  Manual 
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Arts,  George  M.  Morris;    Assistant  Instructors  in  Com- 
mercial Branches,  Mary  A.  Ward,  Fannie  Myerson;  Assist- 
ant Instructor  in  Drawing,  Grace  W.  Ripley  .      .      .  .21 
Clerical  Assistant  1 

—  52 

EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1912,  and  April  1,  1913   615 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  20  regular  teachers  and  1  clerical 

assistant   21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  191 4- — 
Junior  Masters,  John  B.  Merrill,  Charles  E.  Simpson;  Assist- 
ants, Almira  W.  Bates,  Charlotte  H.  Lovell,  Grace  E. 
Merrill;  Instructors  in  Manual  Arts,  Walter  H.  Naylor, 
Ludwig  Frank;  Assistant  Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches, 
Marion  L.  Barker  8 

Clerical  Assistant  0 

—  20 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1912,  and  April  1,  1913       .      .      .      .  1,870 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  55  regular  teachers  and  2  clerical 

assistants   57 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  William  H.  Syl- 
vester, James  A.  Beatley,  Malcolm  D.  Barrows;  Junior 
Master,  Carleton  E.  Preston  4 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1914- — 
Junior  Masters,  John  E.  J.  Kelly,  John  E.  Denham,  Joseph 
P.  Cady,  Frank  E.  Lakey,  Harry  E.  Bryant,  Edwin  M. 
Randolph,  Charles  H.  Stone,  Jr.,  Edward  R.  Kingsbury, 
Thomas  E.  Winston,  Arthur  B.  Joy,  William  E.  Smith, 
Robert  F.  Allen,  Ralph  C.  Benedict,  Walter  F.  Downey, 
James  A.  Goldthwaite,  Clinton  C.  Scheffy,  Alva  T.  South- 
worth,  Arthur  S.  Wells,  George  A.  Cushman,  Charles  W. 
French,  Harry  A.  Grant,  Alfred  B.  Kershaw,  Henry  P. 
McLaughlin,  Thomas  H.  McMahan,  Thomas  J.  Murphy, 
Wilson  Snushall,  Allan  G.  Tenney,  Harold  I.  Brown,  Daniel 
Foley,  Joseph  R.  Lunt,  Norman  A.  Moss,  Harold  B.  Stanton, 
Harry  C.  Barber,  George  I.  Pettengill;  Instructor  in  Com- 
mercial Branches,  LeRoy  M.  Rand  35 

Clerical  Assistants  2 

—  57 
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GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1912,  and  April  1,  1913   2,074 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  61  regular  teachers,  1  special  assist - 

tant,  and  1  clerical  assistant   63 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Head  of  a  Department,  Alice  M. 
Twigg;  Assistants,  Blanche  L.  Ormsby,  Helen  Torrey; 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches,  C.  Ross  Appier;  Assist- 
ant Instructors  in  Commercial  Branches,  Helen  F.  Church, 
Mabel  S.  Hastings  6 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  Frank  A.  Kennedy, 
Francis  Smith;  Junior  Masters,  Ralph  C.  Bean,  Orren  H. 
Smith,  C.  Ralph  Taylor,  Herbert  M.  Thayer;  Assistants, 
Jennie  E.  Weir,  Katherine  E.  Cufflin,  Bertha  A.  Bonart, 
Marie  A.  Goddard,  Anna  V.  Kingston,  Blanche  B.  Sears, 
Gertrude  L.  Palmer,  Alice  E.  Cook,  Edna  M.  Spurr,  Elizabeth 
Biddlecome,  Margaret  F.  Keenan,  Olga  A.  F.  Stegelmann, 
Avis  A.  Kingston,  Marie  L.  Mahoney,  Grace  F.  Pratt,  Jean 
L.  Kendall,  Mary  M.  Sullivan,  Mary  E.  Cosgrove,  Ava  B. 
Dawson,  Katharine  R.  McManus,  Clara  H.  Hanks;  Instruc- 
tor in  Commercial  Branches,  Herbert  B.  Cole;  Assistant 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches,  Ethel  R.  Moulton, 
Madeline  M.  Waxer;  Special  Assistant,  Clara  A.  Hawthorne,  31 


Clerical  Assistant  1 

—  57 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1912,  and  April  1,  1913       .      .      .      .      .  1,077 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  35  regular  teachers  and  1  clerical 
assistant   36 

Now  serving  on  tenure  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Junior  Masters,  Francis  E.  Mason,  Leonard  B. 
Moulton,  Joseph  F.  Carter  3 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  Newton  D.  Clarke,  Win- 
throp  Tirrell;  Junior  Masters,  Oscar  H.  Peters,  Edward 
Berge-Soler,  Maurice  J.  Lacey,  Edward  J.  Rowse,  Arthur  J. 
Fotch,  William  J.  Sands,  John  M.  Gallagher,  Lester  S.  Hart, 
James  E.  McWhinnie,  Edward  F.  Sherlock,  William  Cun- 
ningham, James  W.  Dyson,  John  D.  Murphy,  Herbert  H. 
Palmer,  Michael  S.  Donlan,  Clarence  B.  Hill,  William  H.  H. 
Peirce,  William  T.  Williams,  Arthur  F.  O'Malley;  Instructors 
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in  Commercial  Branches,  Edward  J.  Connell,  Harold  C. 

Spencer,  Samuel  B.  Trumball  24 

Clerical  Assistant  1 

—  36 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1912,  and  April  1,  1913   625 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  regular  teachers  and  1  clerical 
assistant   26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  '  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant  Instructor  in  Drawing,  R.  Deverd  Parker; 
Industrial  Instructor,  Clara  S.  Gay  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914. — 
Master,  Head  of  a  Department,  Alfred  M.  Butler;  First 
Assistant,  Head  of  a  Department,  Blanche  E.  Hazard; 
Assistants,  Mabel  E.  Bowker,  Florence  E.  Loop,  Jennette  A. 
Moulton,  Clara  B.  Shaw,  Alice  W.  Collins,  Emma  D.  Shelton, 
Marion  Midgley;   Vocational  Assistant,  Laura  F.  Went- 


worth;  Industrial  Instructors,  Margaret  A.  Foran,  Margaret 
C.  Moore,  Jessie  Moore,  Annie  G.  Bullard,  Ida  M.  Reynolds, 
Annabel  M.  Young,  Lura  M.  Paine,  Margaret  W.  Howard  .  18 

Clerical  Assistant  •   .      .      .      .  1 

—  26 

HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1912,  and  April  1,  1913   402 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  14  regular  teachers  and  1  clerical 

assistant   15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  191 4- — 
Master,  Head  of  a  Department,  John  Haynes;  Junior 
Master,  Emerson  Rice;  Assistants,  Edith  L.  Bishop,  Laura 
B.  Doran,  Alice  E.  Fisher,  Mary  C.  Howard,  Blanche  E. 
Lyon,  Elsie  Metcalf,  Bertha  F.  Munster,  Bessie  N.  Hunt; 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches,  Warren  W.  Petrie; 
Instructor  in  Manual  Arts,  James  C.  Clarke;  Assistant 


Instructor  in  Manual  Arts,   Ruby  G.  Allen;  Assistant 
Instructor  in  Commercial  Branches,  Marion  Gee   .      .  .14 

Clerical  Assistant  0 

—  15 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,403 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  47  regular  teachers  and  2  clerical 

assistants   49 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master,  Head  of  a  Department,  Adelbert  H.  Morri- 
son; Junior  Masters,  Kenneth  Beal,  Frederick  G.  Getchell, 
Ambrose  B.  Warren,  Henry  C.  Short  5 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  191 4- — 
Junior  Masters,  Eugene  M.  Dow,  Frederick  W.  Gentleman, 
Charles  E.  Stratton,  Edwin  F.  Field,  Howard  D.  Kenyon, 
Ralph  H.  Knapp,  Louis  R.  Wells,  Edward  H.  Temple, 
Samuel  W.  Hoyt,  Richard  Benson,  Ernest  T.  Cushman, 
Fred  V.  Carey,  Roy  Davis,  Benjamin  D.  May,  Alfred  J. 
Marshall,  Raymond  W.  Perry,  Bradley  C.  Rodgers,  Edwin 
R.  Sampson,  Milton  E.  MacGregor;  Assistants,  Ellen  B. 
Esau,  Josephine  D.  Brooks,  Gertrude  M.  Hall;  Instructors, 
Mechanical  Department,  William  B.  Henry,  Lester  E.  Mark- 


ham,  Francis  J.  Emery,  Thomas  J.  Flinn,  Albert  H.  Moulton, 

Daniel  G.  Town  28 

Clerical  Assistant  2 

—  48 

ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1912,  and  April  1,  1913   835 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  regular  teachers  and  1  clerical 
assistant   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Caroline  N.  Poole,  Roy  E.  Mooar    .      .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  191 4- — 
Master,  Head  of  a  Department,  Chester  M.  Grover;  Junior 
Masters,  Melville  C.  Freeman,  Eugene  R.  Vinal;  Assistants, 
Alice  C.  Riordan,  Harriet  C.  Taylor,  K.  Isabel  Mann,  Alice 
E.  Dacy,  Myrtle  C.  Dickson,  Margaret  E.  Ryan,  Katherine 
E.  Cody,  Mary  A.  Cutter,  N.  Eveline  Coolidge,  Elizabeth  W. 
Gerrish,  Bessie  J.  Sanger  14 

Clerical  Assistant  1 

—  28 

SOUTH  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1912,  and  April  1,  1913       .....  740 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  regular  teachers  and  1  clerical 

assistant   24 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Hattie  L.  Gates;  Assistant  Instructor  in 
Commercial  Branches,  Christina  M.  McCarthy     ...  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Junior  Masters,  Ralph  W.  Channell,  John  H.  Furfey; 
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Assistants,  Mary  E.  O'Connor,  Margaret  C.  Cotter,  Helen 

E.  Fries,  Henriette  Goldstein  6 

Clerical  Assistant  1 

—  24 

WEST  ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  on  any  one  day  between 

September  1,  1912,  and  April  1,  1913   678 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  regular  teachers  and  1  special 
assistant   23 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Ellen  F.  G.  O'Connor       ....  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Junior  Masters,  Leon  C.  Colman,  George  M.  Hawes;  Assist- 
ants, Mildred  K.  Bentley,  E.  Marion  Williams,  Esther  W. 
Bates,  Edith  L.  Smith;  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts,  Charles 
H.  B.  Morse  7 

Clerical  Assistant  0 

  23 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   2,289 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913       ........  2,254 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  48  regular  teachers  and  6  teachers 

of  ungraded  classes   54 

Now  serving  on  tenure  39 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Catherine  G.  Kelleher,  Grace  E.  Maloney, 

Theresa  M.  Stack  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Mary  F.  Cameron,  Helen  T.  Campbell,  Margaret 
A.  Falconer,  Nora  M.  McLean,  Alice  T.  McNamara,  Mary 
E.  Nugent,  Teresa  A.  Regan,  Nellie  F.  Sheehan,  Mary  E. 
Sweeney,  Louis  A.  White  10 

—  52 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistant,  Helen  M.  Jameson  1 

—  4 

AGASSIZ  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   716 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   703 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   17 

Now  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914. — 
Submaster,  William  T.  Miller;  Master's  Assistant,  Emma 
F.  West;  Assistants,  Agatha  L.  McGrath,  Mary  V.  O'Regan; 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Leslie  D.  Hooper      ....  5 

—  16 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  1 

Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

BENNETT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,100 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,075 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  regular  teachers      ....  25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Rena  I.  Black,  Vesta  E.  Chadwick, 

Margaret  A.  Sullivan  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  S.  Matilda  Daniell,  Lillie  J.  Davis,  Jennie  A. 
Drew,  Martha  E.  Flaherty,  M.  Gertrude  Rebholz,  Gladys 
L.  Woods  6 

—  25 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure   3 


BIGELOW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   1,234 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,206 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  regular  teachers,  3  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes,  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  class   ...  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  28 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Cora  L.  Mulrey  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Katherine  S.  Haskell       ...  1 

—  30 
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BLACKINTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   580 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   555 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class,  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  class      ...  14 

Now  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  191 4. — 
Assistants,  Mary  E.  Coveney,  Mary  A.  Sullivan;  Assistant, 
Special  Class,  Mary  F.  O'Meara  3 

—  14 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Gertrude  A.  Fuller  1 

—  2 

BOWDITCH  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,075 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,061 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  regular  teachers      ....  24 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 

Assistants,  Isabel  R.  Gardner,  Evelyn  M.  O'Bryan,  Bessie 
M.  Quimby,  Annie  C.  Shea,  Gertrude  P.  Shea       ...  5 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Mary  V.  Sullivan,  Anna  D.  Ware  ....  2 

—  4 

BOWDOIN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,056 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,007 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  regular  teachers  and  2  teachers  of 

an  ungraded  class   25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Marion  F.  Kiely,  Frances  A.  Neilson      .  2 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Gertrude  K.  Calnan,  Elizabeth  G.  Corcoran, 
Helen  L.  Leahy,  Margaret  M.  O'Brien,  Marion  E.  Patton, 
Etta  Rich  6 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure   5 

BUNKER  HILL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   781 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   762 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  class       ...  19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  ..14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,   Elizabeth   F.   Doherty,   Augusta  S. 

Tavender,  Grace  A.  Tully  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Sub-master,  Frederick  A.  Guindon;  Assistants,  Ethel  M. 
Barry,  Mary  A.  Kenney  3 

—  20 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

CHAPMAN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,189 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

•  1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,165 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

an  ungraded  class   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Irene  K.  M.  Crowley,  Elizabeth  M.  Harland, 
Ethel  M.  Jordan  3 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Adelaide  M.  Clarke  ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914. — 
Assistants,  Margaret  S.  Canty,  Adelaide  B.  Hearn       .      .  2 

—  4 
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CHARLES  SUMNER  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,070 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,053 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  regular  teachers      ....  24 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  .    .      .  ■    .      .      .  .19 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Mary  T.  Gallagher,  Katherine  St.  J.  Mahoney, 
Florence  A.  Smith,  Margaret  M.  Sullivan       ....  4 

—  23 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistant,  Eunice  M.  Sawyer  1 

—  4 

CHRISTOPHER  GIBSON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   882 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   872 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

an  ungraded  class   20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Marion  E.  Killion  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistant,  Mary  E.  Cashman  1 

—  20 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Elizabeth  F.  Hickey  1 

—  2 

COMINS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,212 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,195 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  class  .  .  .  29 
Now  serving  on  tenure  16 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Mary  A.  Rourke;  Assist- 
ants, Helena  R.  Guiney,  Martha  F.  McElroy,  Theresa  C. 
Murray,  Claire  F.  Sullivan  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Gertrude  E.  Appel,  Margaret  M.  Breen,  Gertrude 
C.  Grohe,  Emma  R.  Plummer,  Annie  M.  Sheahan,  Ethelyn 

F.  Taylor;  Assistants,  Special  Class,  Eleanor  L.  Rand      .  7 

—  28 

Kindergaktens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914. — 
Assistants,  Mary  F.  Powers,  Cecilia  T.  Tischler     ...  2 

—  6 

DEARBORN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   1,839 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,824 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  41  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

an  ungraded  class   42 

Now  serving  on  tenure  37 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 

Submaster,  Samuel  A.  Cragin;  Assistants,  Elizabeth  B. 

Faden,  Alice  M.  Gardetto,  Ellen  E.  Good,  Mary  J.  O'Neill,  5 

—  42 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistant,  Mary  Fitz Gerald  1 

—  2 

DILLAWAY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,264 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,239 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  regular  teachers      ....  29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Helen  C.  Mills;  First  Assist- 
ant, Grammar,  Ella  M.  Donkin;  First  Assistant  in  Charge, 
Julia  E.  Dickson;  Assistant,  F.  Louise  Dacey  ...  4 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Marguerite  Condon,  Marguerite  L.  Dolan,  Helen 

G.  Murphy  3 

—  29 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914  — 
Assistants,  Beatrice  U.  Bridges,  Fannie  B.  Hayden      .      .  2 

—  4 

DUDLEY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   1,598 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,578 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  36  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   37 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Vincent  A.  Keenan;  First  Assistant  in 
Charge,  Delia  T.  Killion;  Assistants,  Jennie  G.  Maguire, 

Josephine  Marston  .4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1914- — 
Submaster,  Hugh  J.  McElaney,  John  A.  O'Keefe,  Jr.; 
Assistants,  Helen  T.  Casey,  Gladys  G.  Davie,  Eileen  V. 
Driscoll,  Sybil  F.  Fernandez,  Edna  Long,  Alice  L. 
McCormick,  Ruby  M.  Sloan  9 

—  36 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistant,  Eleanor  M.  Osterberg  1 

—  3 

DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,006 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   966 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class  and  2  teachers  of  special  classes     ...  24 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Teresa  A.  Hurley,  Agnes  T.  Nolan  .      .  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Annie  E.  Dennis,  Elizabeth  A.  Donahue,  Ella  G. 
Finn  3 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure  1 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Clara  A.  Perkins      ....  1 

—  2 

EDWARD  EVERETT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   1,458 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,453 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  regular  teachers      ....  33 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Catherine  J.  Sullivan        ....  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  191 4- — 
Assistants,  Mary  E.  Flynn,  Isabel  C.  Furlong,  Helena  G. 
Hynes,  Estelle  K.  Kennedy,  Anne  C.  McCormack,  Cecilia 
H.  O'Brien,  Margaret  M.  Sallaway  7 

—  33 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

ELIHU  GREENWOOD  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,087 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,081 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

an  ungraded  class   25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Submaster,  Arthur  W.  Armstrong;  First  Assistant  in  Charge, 
Nellie  M.  Howes;  Assistants,  Carrie  Amback,  Nellie  L. 
Ballou,  Sarah  T.  Britton,  Elsie  M.  Burgess,  Ada  I.  Childs, 
Helen  P.  Cleaves,  Jennie  L.  Frazer,  Helen  M.  Gidney, 
Marion  Gray,  Elsie  C.  Greenwood,  Helen  G.  McKenna, 
Caroline  H.  Mooar,  Marjorie  S.  Mitchell,  Bertha  Sanderson, 
Marguerite  Sanger,  Delia  S.  Scott,  Susie  D.  Waldron,  Mary 
C.  Quinn,  Mary  F.  Thornton,  Alice  Y.  Fellows,  Laura  K. 


Darling  23 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914. — 
Assistants,  Henrietta  C.  Stark,  Ruth  E.  York       ...  2 

—  3 
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ELIOT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 1913,  .  2,190 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   2,154 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  42  regular  teachers,  11  teachers  of 
ungraded  and  special  English  classes  and  1  teacher  of  a  special 
class       ............  54 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  34 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  B.  Louise  Hagerty; 
Assistant,  Linda  C.  O'Dowd  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Submaster,  George  B.  Moran;  Assistants,  MaeD.  Benzaquin, 
Teresa  E.  Driscoll,  Clara  M.  Duffey,  Mary  A.  Hayes,  James 
E.  Lynch,  Rose  G.  McEnroe,  Margaret  E.  McMahon,  Mary 
E.  Smith,  Margaret  L.  Cosgrove,  Mary  E.  Ryan,  Mary  A. 
Mahoney,  Mary  E.  Hughes,  Margaret  E.  Tobin;  Assistant, 


Special  Class,  Helen  M.  Mead  15 

—  51 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 
Now  serving  on  tenure  3 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 


First  Assistant,  Emma  F.  Temple ;  Assistant,  Loretta  W.  Dinn,  2 

—  5 

EMERSON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   1,211 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 1912, 

and  April  1,  1913   1,192 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

an  ungraded  class  .   2S 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Gertrude  A.  A'Hearn,  Esther  W. 
Buchan,  Marion  Chesley,  Ella  F.  Murray,  Emma  L.  Steves,  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Submaster,  James  A.  Crowley;  Master's  Assistant,  Annie 
R.  Mohan;  Assistants,  Jennie  W.  Cronin,  Alice  L.  Kelly, 

Gertrude  V.  Nugent,  Anna  L.  Shaughnessy    ....  6 

—  2^ 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Agnes  R.  Maloy,  Mildred  O'Connell  .  2 
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EVERETT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

on  any  one  day  between  September  1, 1912,  and  April  1,  1913,  927 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   911 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  20  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

an  ungraded  class   21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 

Assistants,  Charlotte  W.  Onthank,  Ethel  F.  Smith       .      .  2 

—  22 

Kindergartens. — Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistant,  Margaret  Wyner  1 

—  2 

FRANCIS  PARKMAN  SCHOOL. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   654 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   639 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers      ....  15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Edward  J.  Muldoon;  Assistant,  Frances 

M.  Flanagan  2 

—  15 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

No  w  serving  on  tenure      ...    -   2 

FRANKLIN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,272 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,242 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  class    ...  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Grace  G.  Colman,  Eva  N.  Cotton,  Helen 

E.  MacFarlane,  Alice  M.  Sweeney  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Dorothy  A.  Busby,  Marguerite  Lally,  Laura  E. 
Watts,  Anna  T.  Sennott,  Mary  G.  Grey,  Edna  B.  Condon,  6 

—  29 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  191 4. — 
Assistant,  Edith  M.  Gushee  1 

—  4 

FREDERIC  W.  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   937 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   924 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

an  ungraded  class   22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Sub-master,  Charles  I.  Gates;  Assistant,  Mary  E. 
Bunton  .2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  191 4- — 
Assistants,  Nina  M.  Doanan,  Margaret  M.  Keefe,  Myra 
Wentworth,  Gertrude  A.  White  4 

—  21 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure  '  2 

FROTHINGHAM  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   928 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   910 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  regular  teachers      ....  21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Esther  L.  McNellis  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Mary  E.  Corbett;  Assistant,  May 
E.  Briggs,  Grace  F.  Cunningham,  Margaret  M.  O'Connor     .      4  ^ 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  - 
Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

GASTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,103 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,042 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Emily  M.  Desmond,  Margaret  M. 
Lennon    2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — ■ 
Assistant,  Mildred  H.  Tavender;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Anna  T.  Bliss  2 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistant,  Gertrude  R.  Baybutt  1 

—  2 

GEORGE  PUTNAM  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913       .      .      .      .      .   1,489 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913       .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  1,476 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   34 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Anna  L.  Gormley,  Helen  M.  Richardson, 
Eileen  R.  Tewksbury  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Ellen  M.  Ford,  Katherine  E.  Hurley,  Mary  A. 
McLaughlin,  Alice  E.  McMurrough,  Myrtle  W.  Webster, 
Elizabeth  P.  Brennan,  Elizabeth  M.  McLaughlin,  Margaret 
E.  Gove,  Marguerite  A.  Campbell  .9 

—  33 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 

First  Assistant,  Grace  M.  Rayner;   Assistants,  Mary  L. 

Carey,  P.  Hazel  Montgomery  .3 

—  5 

GILBERT  STUART  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913  ^  835 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   813 

Teachers.—  Entitled  to  19  regular  teachers      ....  19 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .14 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914. — 
Submaster,  John  C.  Riley;  Assistants,  Helen  King,  Mary 


A.  Fletcher,  Helen  H.  Goulter  4 

—  18 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure   3 

HANCOCK  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1,  1913,  2,145 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   2,119 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  41  regular  teachers,  12  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  class    ...  54 

Now  serving  on  tenure  33 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  M.  Claire  Cooper  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  191 4- — 
Assistants,  Olive  E.  Barry,  Kathryn  E.  G.  Barry,  Mary  G. 
Coyle,  Laura  S.  Fearing,  Helen  L.  Good,  Anna  M.  Muldoon, 
Anna  A.  Cassidy,  Harriet  M.  Barthelmess,  Regina  J.  Kees, 
Margaret  M.  Gaffey,  Sadie  Guttentag,  Frances  H.  Barnet, 
Margaret  D.  Sawyer,  Mary  J.  Donaher,  Hannah  E.  Calla- 
nan,  Marion  I.  Sherman,  Annie  P.  Guinee,  Elizabeth  B. 


Nichols;  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Anna  B.  Liddell       .  .19 

—  53 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Elizabeth  J.  Mahoney,  Grace  E.  Russell,  Margaret 

B.  Beatley  3 

-  10 

HARVARD  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   940 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   921 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  regular  teachers      ....  22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Caroline  E.  Gary;  Assistants, 

Genevieve  Costello,  Alice  G.  Ryan  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Submaster,  Frank  J.  O'Donnell;  Assistants,  Annie  L.  Dono- 
van, Elizabeth  M.  Hoar  3 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Hattie  F.  Mason      ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Marguerite  B.  Kaye,  Theresa  M.  Cotter     .      .  2 

—  4 

HENRY  GREW  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   569 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   562 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers      ....  13 

Now  serving  on  tenure  0 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  191 4- — 

Submaster,  Charles  H.  Early;  Master's  Assistant,  Helen  J. 
Gormley;  Assistants,  Evelyn  L.  Alley,  Frances  E.  Brigham, 
Agnes  J.  Campbell,  Elizabeth  De  Senancour,  Jennie  F. 
Ellis,  Alice  B.  Farnsworth,  Lillias  A.  S.  Grandison,  Dora  F. 
Hastings,  Lavinia  S.  Powers,  Mabel  Sedgwick,  Anne  H. 
Sylven,  Lottie  V.  Trundy    .      .      .      .      .      .      .  .14 

—  14 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  0 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
First  Assistants,  Ethel  M.  Coleman,  Bernice  A.  Hill;  Assist- 
ant, Mary  L.  Hersey   .  .3 

—  3 

HENRY  L.  PIERCE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,362 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,330 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  31  regular  teachers      ....  31 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Anna  M.  Coveney,  Hannah  Greenberg, 

Pauline  F.  Rafter  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Helen  L.  Irons,  Florence  M.  Miller,  Grace  M. 
Quirk,  Katherine  A.  Lyons  4 

—  31 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  101.',.  - 
Assistant,  Mary  E.  Wads  worth  

HUGH  O'BRIEN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913  .  ,   

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 
1912,  and  April  1,  1913  .   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  36  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 
a  special  class  .      .      .      .  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Deborah  F.  Barry,  Helen  M.  West  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  191 4- — 
Submaster,  William  R.  Kramer;  Assistants,  M .  Frances  Bell, 
Bessie  G.  Russell,  Carolyn  B.  Supple,  Rosella  V.  Bishop, 
Anna  M.  Sheehan,  Gertrude  E.  O'Neil,  Eleanor  M.  T.  Smith, 
Lillian  F.  Allen,  Margaret  A.  Gosnell  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914. — 
Assistant,  Margaret  A.  Chick  

HYDE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913  

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 
1912,  and  April  1,  1913  

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  class 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Annie  G.  Flaherty; 
Assistant,  Jane  Hay  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914. — 
Assistants,  Annie  C.  Shea,  Emma  M.  Fotch,  Mary  L. 
Holland,  Edith  S.  Terry,  Grace  M.  Clark  .... 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Frances  A.  English  
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JEFFERSON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 


on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   752 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   696 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  regular  teachers      ....  17 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Joseph  F.  Gould  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914. — 
Assistants,  Margaret  M.  Kelly,  Margaret  E.  Foster     .      .  2 

—  16 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure   3 

JOHN  A.  ANDREW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,386 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,351 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  32  regular  teachers      ....  32 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 

Assistants,  M.  Perlie  Clark,  Augusta  A.  Jackson,  Mary  J. 

Leonard,  Margaret  C.  Regan,  Mary  D.  Welch,  Gertrude  L. 

Ward,  Susie  E.  O'Neil  7 

—  32 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  191 4- — 
Assistant,  Ethel  M.  Jones  1 

—  2 

JOHN  CHEVERUS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913  i  647 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   637 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  14  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

an  ungraded  class   15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Hazel  N.  Boice,  Elizabeth  Hiscock  .      .  2 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1.91 4. — 
Submaster,  Harry  Brooks;  Assistants,  Elizabeth  A.  Burns, 
Mary  E.  Hallinan,  Adelaide  G.  Nelson,  Hortcnse  J.  Parker, 
Margaret  A.  F.  Cotter,  Florence  E.  Crotty  .... 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

JOHN  WINTHROP  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913  ....   

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 
1912,  and  April  1,  1913  

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  31  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 
a  special  class  

ATow  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  M.  Jennie  Moore; 
Assistants,  Mary  L.  Fogarty,  Elizabeth  H.  Mahar,  Hen- 
rietta L.  Walburg  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  191 4- — 
Submaster,  Joseph  A.  F.  O'Neil;  First  Assistant  in  Charge, 
Florence  Cahill;  Assistants,  Agnes  R.  Hurley,  Winifred  H. 
Nash,  Regina  E.  Sallaway,  A.  Frances  Brennan,  Miriam 
Kallen,  Helen  M.  Reagan,  Sarah  L.  Kavenagh,  Gertrude  P. 
Stephen;  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Caroline  G.  Tunis 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 
Now  serving  on  tenure  

LAWRENCE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913  

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913  

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

an  ungraded  class  .  .  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 

Submaster,  Edward  J.  Carroll;  Master's  Assistant,  Margaret 

E.  Collins;  Assistants,  Florence  Herbsman,  Mary  A.  Man- 
ning, Winifred  H.  M.  O'Donovan,  Theresa  E.  Cunningham, 
Joseph  E.  Lynch,  Mary  V.  Meagher,  Bertha  F.  Murray,  Mary 

F.  O'Brien  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  0 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  -Florence  J.  Crawford      ...  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 

Assi  tant,  Grace  E.  Manson  1 

—  2 

LEWIS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   1,854 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 
1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,841 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  40  regular  teachers,  3  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  class    ...  44 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Madeline  B.  Driscoll;  Assist- 
ants, Alice  H.  Fogarty,  Dorothy  M.  Carney   ....  3 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Submaster,  James  F.  Tyrrell;  Assistants,  Mary  A.  J.  Brady, 
Mary  L.  Carty,  Louise  M.  Fitzpatrick,  Josephine  P.  Follen, 
Hannah  E.  McDonough,  Marie  M.  McLaughlin,  Rose  A. 
Murray,  George  H.  Pearce,  Leila  L.  Boles,  Eleanor  F. 
Morris,  Clara  E.  Oakman,  Mary  R.  Dooley,  Elinore  F. 
Donoghue,  Cornelius  A.  Guiney,  Mary  C.  Walsh,  Martin 
J.  A.  Foley,  Inez  M.  Howes;  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Mary 


I.  Foley  19 

—  44 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Ethel  Hutchinson  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistant,  Constance  K.  Rohrer  1 

—  4 

LONGFELLOW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913    1,112 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,079 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  regular  teachers      ....  25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  John  Carroll;  Assistants,  Mary  J. 
Driscoll,  Mabel  A.  Hebb,  Alice  H.  O'Connell  ....  4 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  191/+. — 
Assistants,  Lulu  Godfrey,  Mary  E.  Shea,  Mary  L.  Brennan, 


Frances  R.  Campion,  Marie  L.  Duval,  Henrietta  M.  Pierce, 
Katherine  F.  Cahill,  Elinor  C.  Twombly,  Grace  A.  Green    .  9 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  ,  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistant,  Viola  F.  Dickey  ........  1 

—  2 

LOWELL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   1,187 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,148 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class  . .  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Katherine  E.  McEnroe     ....  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Christina  W.  MacLachlan,  Marguerite  M. 
McKenna,  Pauline  G.  Lehr,  Susan  L.  Fitz;  Assistant,  Special 
Class,  Jane  J.  Wood   .  5 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .-  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Clare  S.  English,  Evelyn  S.  Grover      ...  2 

—  4 

MARTIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913       .      .      ..     ..     .      .      ......  757 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913       ........  736 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  regular  teachers  and  1  clerical 

assistant   18 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 

Submaster,  Clarence  M.  Jones  1 

Clerical  Assistant  1 

—  17 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .........  - 
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MARY  HEMENWAY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   1,477 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,447 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  regular  teachers      ....  34 

Now  serving  on  tenure  27 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Annie  S.  Hagarty,  Annie  L.  McGrory, 

Anna  L.  McMurray,  Annie  M.  Smith  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Alice  M.  Colbert,  Mary  W.  Foley  ....  2 

—  33 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ,  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Christine  G.  Long    ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Lillian  A.  Srn^th,  Ruth  E.  Small    ....  2 

—  4 

MARY  LYON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   550 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   522 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers      ....  12 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 

Submaster,  Eugene  H.  Dorr;  Master's  Assistant,  Abigail  A. 
Scannell;  Assistants,  Iola  D.  Yates,  Josephine  M.  Walsh, 
Mary  A.  Kennedy  5 

—  12 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistant,  Mary  L.  Walsh  .1 

—  2 

MATHER  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   2,187 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   2,140 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  49  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

an  ungraded  class   50 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  37 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Rena  Lewis,  Mary  A.  Starkey  .  .  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  191 4. — 
Submasters,  Alfred  R.  Winter,  Frederic  H.  Buck;  Assistants, 
Annie  H.  Chadwick,  Emily  W.  Collins,  Peter  A.  Landrigan, 
Agnes  F.  McCarthy,  Sybilla  A.  Dierck,  Annie  I.  Melia, 
Florence  M.  Sullivan  9 

—  48 

Kindergaktens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Ida  G.  Beverly  1 

—  4 

MINOT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   648 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   641 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers      ....  15 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .11 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Anna  E.  Burke,  Elizabeth  L.  Keefe      .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1914- — 
Assistant,  Sara  E.  Curren   .      .......  1 

—  14 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  1 
Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

NORCROSS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,120 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,069 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  regular  teachers  and  2  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes   26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,   Mabel  A.  Grogan; 

Assistant,  Alice  B.  Stebbins  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Margaret  M.  Kenney,  Marguerite  V.  Murphy, 

Loretta  C.  Cauley,  Mary  E.  Jago  4 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 
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Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .     ■ .     ■ .      .      .      .  3 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  191 4- — 
Assistant,  Margaret  C.  Linehan  1 

—  4 

OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

on  any  one  day  between  September  1, 1912,  and  April  1, 1913,  931 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   898 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 

Assistant,  Bridget  A.  Hurley  1 

—  23 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   2,788 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   2,739 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  63  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

a  special  class       .      .      .      .     • .     -   64 

Now  serving  on  tenure  42 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  John  J.  Cummings;  Assistants,  Frances 
M.  Bell,  Rose  M.  Driscoll,  Susie  J.  McCloskey,  Josephine 

A.  Merrick,  Charlotte  Rafter  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914. — 
Submaster,  Roger  A.  Powers;  Assistants,  Elizabeth  M. 
Cleary,  Esther  L.  Cogan,  Anna  L.  Cronin,  May  M.  Gordon, 
Alice  V.  Kiely,  Clara  H.  Parris,  Regina  E.  Rolfe,  Blanche  P. 
Williams,  Margaret  R.  Wight,  Edith  K.  Ellis,  E.  Louise 
Morrissey,  Isabel  E.  Clark,  Josephine  E.  Creber,  Mary  C. 
Sullivan,  Agnes  G.  Gunning,  James  F.  Rockett     ...  17 

—  65 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ....  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Helen  G.  Gormley    ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Esther  Campbell,  Gertrude  M.  Glynn,  Mildred 
E.  Newcombe,  Alice  G.  Dickey  4 

—  7 
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PHILLIPS  BROOKS  DISTRICTS. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   1,572 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,461 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  35  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

an  ungraded  class   30 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Thomas  E.  Kelley;  Master's  Assistant, 
Emma  F.  Crane;  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Mary  C.  Maloy,  3 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Evelyn  E.  Bickford,  Mary  E.  Doherty,  Norine 
G.  Doyle,  Martha  L.  Ireland,  Alice  G.  Kelley,  Eleanor  M. 
Kyle,  Caroline  L.  McAloon,  Joseph  I.  Whalen,  Mary  J. 
Hynes,  Rose  M.  Biggi,  Mary  D.  McKenna,  Mary  A.  Fuohy, 
Jessica  B.  Smith,  Rose  V.  Collier,  William  H.  J.  Kennedy, 
Anna  E.  Spillane,  Ellen  C.  Hoy,  Rosa  L.  Loitman       .  .18 

—  33 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 
Now  serving  on  tenure      ....  .      .  .1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Gertrude  L.  Gavin   ....  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Margaret  L.  Riley,  Mabel  V.  Mulrey   ...  2 

—  4 

PRESCOTT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   926 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   902 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  regular  teachers      ....  21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  -  .      .  .14 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Helen  E.  Brady,  Marguerite  V.  Brickley,  Gertrude 
E.  Flynn,  Gertrude  E.  Welch,  Mary  M.  Reardon,  Katherinc 
B.  Morrissey,  James  F.  Drey  7 

—  21 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistant,  Josephine  A.  Hurley  1 
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PRINCE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 1913,  964 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   945 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

an  ungraded  class   22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 

Assistants,  Ethel  M.  Wilson,  Anna  G.  Turner       ...  2 

—  22 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914. — 
Assistant,  Irene  English  1 

—  2 

QUINCY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,261 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,225 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  regular  teachers,  6  teachers  of 
ungraded  classes  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  class    ...  31 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Lavina  M.  Grimes  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Submaster,  Alton  C.  Churbuck;  Assistants,  Mary  M.  Fitz- 
gerald, Sarah  H.  Gallagher,  Mary  A.  A.  Haverty,  Mary  F. 
McAuliffe,  Mary  A.  Molloy,  Elizabeth  L.  Prendergast, 
Gertrude  P.  Tobin,  Elizabeth  J.  Turnbull,  Helen  L.  Murphy, 
Marie  T.  Harrington,  Joseph  F.  O'Sullivan,  Alice  H.  Burke; 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Edith  F.  Russell       ....  14 

—  30 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 

Assistants,  Edna  K.  Lane,  Abigail  Linehan,  Bernadette  M. 

Riley  3 

—  6 

RICE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913       ............  948 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   918 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  20  regular  teachers  and  2  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes   22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  ,15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Alice  J.  F.  Kane  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914. — 
Assistants,  Emma  A.  Brust,  Francis  M.  Donegan,  Julia  M. 
Fitzpatrick,  Alma  M.  Nilson,  William  G.  O'Hare,  Esther  M. 
Cannon  6 

—  22 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  1 
Now  serving  on  tenure   1 

ROGER  WOLCOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   1,487 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   .      .  1,447 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  regular  teachers      ....  34 

Now  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Grace  E.  Feeney       .      .      .      .      .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Mary  L.  Barry,  Annie  E.  I.  Dixon,  Kathleen  C. 
Doheny,  Mary  V.  I.  Conway,  Ruth  A.  Sweeney,  Marie  G. 
Mann  6 

—  33 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 

Assistant,  Katherine  E.  Peard  1 

—  4 

ROBERT  G.  SHAW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   865 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   845 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  20  regular  teachers      ....  20 

Now  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 

Master's  Assistant,  Florence  K.  Glover;  Assistant,  Adeline 

J.  Oswald,  Mary  A.  Grady,  Gertrude  E.  Lennon,  Frances  S. 

Parker,  Marion  M.  Kitts,  Julia  W.  McNulty,  Jennie  E. 

Young,  Helen  S.  Henry  9 

—  20 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 


Now  serving  on  tenure 


1 


SAMUEL  ADAMS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   1,942 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,899 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  42  regular  teachers  and  3  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes    ..........  45 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Agnes  R.  Driscoll,  Ruth  M.  Haynes, 
Mary  H.  Healey,  Laura  M.  Lane  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Agnes  G.  Cotter,  Anna  M.  Doyle,  Estelle  R. 
Kleh,  Clarissa  E.  Prouty,  Sarah  G.  Stowers,  Mary  M. 
Glennon,  Margaret  A.  M.  Collins,  Mary  A.  Ford,  Florence 
R.  Le  Blanc,  Mary  F.  Sharkey,  Judith  H.  Bartholomew, 
Elizabeth  M.  Healy,  Ellen  T.  Murphy,  Beatrice  E.  Wittet, 
Ella  M.  Dolben,  Lawrence  E.  Kiely,  Jr.,  Anna  E.  Rosen,  17 

—  45 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  11 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  19 14- — 
First  Assistants,  Mina  Guy  ton,  Rose  B.  Sullivan;  Assistants, 
Edith  G.  Hunter,  Elizabeth  F.  Lee,  Mary  E.  Brinton,  Marie 
E.  Conza       .   6 


SHERWIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   1,006 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   977 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  class     ...  24 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .19 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  191 4- — 
Submaster,  J.  Ellis  Ames;  Assistants,  Katherine  E.  Hurley, 
Mary  J.  Manning,  F.  Irene  White,  Vincent  L.  Kelley  .      .  5 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  terme  nding  August  31,  1914. — 
Assistant,  Mary  E.  Rohrer  1 

—  2 

SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913       ............  762 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913       ........  747 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

an  ungraded  class   18 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Alice  M.  Riley  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  191 4- — 
Assistant,  Annie  H.  Fitzgerald  1 

—  17 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .........  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistant,  Winifred  L.  McCabe  1 

—  2 

THEODORE  LYMAN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913         ;  1,030 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   982 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

an  ungraded  class   24 

Now  serving  on  tenure  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Julia  A.  Logan;  Assistants, 
Myrtie  A.  Adams,  Margaret  R.  Flanagan,  May  Harty  .      .  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Minnie  A.  Allen,  Mary  E.  Keenan,  Mary  E. 
Lowder,  John  J.  Murray,  Anna  E.  Shields,  Jennie  A.  Tyrrell, 
Ruby  E.  Hobbs,  Frances  E.  Kelly,  Annie  V.  Hogan,  Mary 

F.  Gile  10 

  22 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Sibylla  R.  Crawford  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 

Assistant,  Isabel  C.  French   -1 

—  4 
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THOMAS  GARDNER  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   1,310 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,275 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  regular  teachers  and  1  teacher  of 

an  ungraded  class   30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Eva  M.  Neth  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Agnes  Keefe,  Maude  L.  Plummer,  Philena  A. 
Parker,  Louise  G.  Farrington,  Rosa  E.  Richardson,  Agnes 
C.  Grady,  Margaret  T.  Casey  7 

—  29 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
First  Assistant,  Jessie  L.  Sweet  1 

—  5 

THOMAS  N.  HART  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,125 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,100 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  regular  teachers      ....  26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Catherine  M.  McHugh,  Olivia  C.  Penell,  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Submaster,  Arthur  W.  Kallom;  Assistants,  Catherine  L. 
Levins,  Bessie  M.  Manary,  Ora  M.  McDonnell    ...  4 

—  27 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 
Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

ULYSSES  S.  GRANT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,374 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913  •.  1,257 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  regular  teachers,  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  class   ....  32 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Helena  B.  McGinnis,  Mary  B.  Waldstein,  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914. — 
Assistants,  Mary  A.  G.  Jones,  Alice  Murphy,  Frederick  J. 
Murphy,  Agnes  L.  Maclachan;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Grace  R.  Hallet  5 

—  30 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Mabel  G.  Finlay      ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  81,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Natalie  Irving,  Angela  M.  L.  Brown    ...  2 

—  4 

WARREN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,053 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,038 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  regular  teachers      ....  24 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Submaster,  James  T.  Donovan;  Assistants,  Isabel  M.  Curry, 
Ellen  C.  Hayes,  Mary  E.  Mullen,  Susan  T.  Rooney,  Claire 
F.  Shanahan,  Elizabeth  F.  Merrigan  7 

—  23 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Marie  A.  Robbins,  Dora  Weisman  .      .  2 

—  4 

WASHINGTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   1,745 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,706 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  regular  teachers  and  2  teachers  of 

special  English  classes   40 

Now  serving  on  tenure  29 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant  in  Charge,  Teresa  R.  Flaherty; 
Assistants,  Helena  R.  Baldrey,  Emily  M.  Curtis,  Mary  F. 
Driscoll,  Matilda  J.  Graumann,  Frances  C.  Lamb,  Mary  H. 
Leavey,  Mary  T.  Lynch  § 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Cecilia  V.  Mara,  M.  Edith  Moran,  Mattie  A. 
Ramsay  3 

—  40 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   4 

WASHINGTON  ALLSTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913   .  .   ,      ...    ( ,  823 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   800 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  regular  teachers      ....  19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Submaster,  Archer  M.  Nickerson      ....  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Helen  P.  Kelly,  Bessie  E.  Warren  ....  2 

—  19 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

WELLS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913  "  2,318 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   2,279 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  50  regular  teachers,  4  teachers  of 

special  English  classes  and  1  teacher  of  a  special  class      .      .  55 

Now  serving  on  tenure  32 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Lillian  W.  Prescott;  First 
Assistant,  Grammar,  Selina  A.  Black;   Assistants,  Agnes 

McCloskey,  Mary  F.  O'Neil  .4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Martha  E.  Daniels,  Gertrude  E.  Johnson,  Mar- 
garet Kenneally,  Helen  C.  Schmidt,  Eileene  A.  Sweeney, 
Daisy  F.  Burnell,  Marion  Daniels,  Mary  E.  Carrigan,  Helen 
J.  Roberts,  E.  Beatrice  Mahaney,  Mercedes  E.  O'Brien, 
Alice  B.  Plympton,  Eva  M.  Estey,  Agnes  K.  Mallard,  Sarah 
Smith,  Bella  Tishler,  Helen  P.  Gorman  17 

—  53 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure      ........      .      .  .4 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  First  Assistant,  Hetty  B.  Schriftgeisser;  Assistant, 


Helen  T.  O'Reilly  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914. — 
Assistants,  Mary  L.  Holmes,  Elsie  F.  Guild    ....  2 

—  8 


WENDELL  PHILLIPS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 


1913   1,588 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,575 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  31  regular  teachers  and  7  teachers  of 

ungraded  classes   38 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  Margaret  G.  Hatch  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistants,  Mary  C.  Culhane,  Sarah  G.  Doherty,  Winifred 
M.  Folan,  Marie  M.  Knowles,  Marie  E.  McCue,  Katharine 
W.  Moffatt,  Florence  M.  Hurley,  Gertrude  A.  LeBlanc, 
Jessie  N.  Roberts,  Angela  M.  Keenan,  Mary  A.  Magner, 

William  H.  Ryan,  Nellie  M.  Foley  13 

—  38 

WILLIAM  E.  RUSSELL  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 

1913   1,288 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  between  September  1, 

1912,  and  April  1,  1913   1,273 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  regular  teachers      ....  29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Josephine  M.  Haney,  Mary  L.  Murphy  .  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Submaster,  Sidney  T.  H.  Northcott;  Assistants,  Rose  A. 
Conry,  William  J.  Renison,  Catherine  C.  Lynch    ...  4 

29 

Kindergartens, —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Assistant,  Josephine  L.  Kelly  1 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
on  any  one  day  between  September  1,  1912,  and  April  1, 
1913       v  &  134 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers      ....  15 

Now  serving  on  tenure   15 

DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 
Trade  School  for  Girls. 
Now  serving  on  tenure  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914. — 


Assistants,  Florence  M.  Fogarty,  Lucy  B.  Conner  ...  2 

—  3 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 
Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistant,  elementary  course,  Annie  E.  Bancroft    .  1 

MANUAL  ARTS. 

Arow  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Assistants,  Margaret  D.  Stone,  Florence  O.  Bean  .  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Department  Instructor,  Edward  C.  Emerson;  Assistant, 
Grace  E.  Hackett  2 

—  8 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  35 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Pre- Vocational  Instructor,  Celia  B.  Hallstrom; 
Assistant  Instructors,  Blanche  S.  Hall,  Martha  E.  Hall, 
Katherine  L.  Colbert,  Nellie  N.  Nolan  5 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Pre- Vocational  Instructor,  Florence  P.  Donelson;  Instruc- 
tor, Andrew  J.  Leahy;  Assistant  Instructors,  Mary  H.  Baker, 
Eva  G.  Dans,  Madelaine  B.  Fisher,  Sally  C.  Johnson, 
Bessie  D.  James,  Mabel  E.  Bemis,  Ellen  F.  Coffin,  Annie 
G.  McCabe,  Karin  Sellman,  Mabel  F.  Alden,  Jennie  G. 
Cook,  Grace  M.  Sawyer,  Sadie  M.  Knight,  M.  Gertrude 
Burnaby,  Arthur  G.  Hamilton,  Ola  H.  Ferguson,  Aimee  C. 
Ferson,  Edward  W.  Malone,  William  E.  O'Connor,  Bertha 
A.  Pettee,  Grace  L.  Pomeroy,  George  Adamson,  Harriet 


G.  Jones  25 

—  65 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 
Cookery. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  23 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Mary  W.  Cauley,  Josephine  W.  Cowan,  Gertrude 
A.  Power  '  3 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914. 
Jessie  A.  Atkinson,  Florence  A.  Brady,  Madalene  I.  Curry, 
Margaret  M.  Downing,  Carrie  E.  Hoyt,  Aloyse  Owen, 
Eleanor  C.  Preble,  Elizabeth  A.  Creedan,  Annie  F.  Kings- 
ley,  Helen  L.  Taylor,  Isabelle  C.  Mclntyre,  Mary  T.  Murphy, 
Anna  G.  Flynn,  Fanny  B.  Hall  

Sewing. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee.—  Anastasia  Gannon,  Mary  A.  Mulvey,  Adeline  Nor- 
ton   

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 
Kathleen  E.  Coughlan,  Helena  M.  Doherty,  Nellie  E. 
Dunne,  Mary  F.  Dutton,  Alice  H.  Healy,  Evelyn  F.  Lally, 
Ellen  J.  McMorrow,  Elizabeth  C.  Menn,  Ellen  M.  Wight, 
Anna  C.  Ginnes,  Katharine  E.  Leary,  Marcelline  I.  Mora, 
Bertha  M.  Pattee,  May  H.  Skelton,  Anne  A.  Jenkins,  E. 
Marie  Lappen,  Marcella  E.  Slattery,  Theresa  A.  Fitz- 
patrick,  Mary  L.  Green  


Music. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  (assistants)  .      .  . 
Assistants,  Esther  G.  O'Connor,  Frances  G.  French 
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PART  III. 


REAPPOINTMENTS   OF   TEACHERS   OF  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 


SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 


Now  serving  on  tenure 


MILITARY  DRILL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914-- 
Assistant  Instructor  in  Military  Drill,  Charles  A.  Ranlett 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  INSTRUCTORS  IN  NORMAL,  LATIN, 
HIGH  AND  DAY  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure: 

Normal  School   1 

Girls'  Latin  School   1 

Brighton  High  School   1 

Dorchester  High  School   1 

Girls'  High  School   1 

Roxbury  High  School   1 

South  Boston  High  School   1 

West  Roxbury  High  School   1 


8 

Appointed:    To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee: 

Charlestown  High  School,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training, 
Miriam  Harris. 

East  Boston  High  School,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training, 

Marjorie  Bouve  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1914- — 

Girls'  Latin  School,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical  Train- 
ing, Florence  R.  Skinner. 

Dorchester  High  School,  Assistant  Instructors  in  Physical 
Training,  Helen  G.  Dolan,  Pauline  Bromberg. 


REAPPOINTMENTS. 


Girls'  High  School,  Assistant  Instructors  in  Physical  Train- 
ing, Marguerite  E.  Higgins,  Cordelia  G.  Torrey,  Mary  F. 
Birch. 

Hyde  Park  High  School,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training, 

Gertrude  A.  Poor. 
Roxbury  High  School,   Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical 

Training,  Bessie  W.  Howard. 
South  Boston  High  School,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical 

Training,  Florence  M.  Young. 
West  Roxbury  High  School,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical 

Training,  Lulu  A.  Donovan. 
Trade  School  for  Girls,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Physical 

Training,  Alice  A.  Higgins  11 


Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN  B.  DYER, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ENGLISH 
•FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
191  3 


* 


In  School  Committee,  June  9,  1913. 

Adopted. 
Attest  * 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ENGLISH  FOR  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


PREFACE. 


THE  PURPOSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  ENGLISH. 

English  has,  in  common  with  every  other  branch  of  education,  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  so  developing  the  character  and  ability  of  pupils 
that  (1)  they  may  lead  lives  that  shall  be  of  service  to  mankind  in  general, 
as  well  as  of  benefit  to  themselves  in  particular;  and  that  (2)  they  may  be 
able  to  select  and  enjoy  whatever  is  good,  beautiful  and  inspiring  in  the 
world. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  aims,  English  has  two  purposes  which 
are  specifically  its  own.  One  of  these  is  to  train  pupils  to  express  their 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  the  results  of  their  study,  in  clear,  accurate  and 
forcible  English,  both  spoken  and  written;  the  other  is  to  train  pupils  to 
read  intelligently  and  with  appreciation,  and  to  cultivate  in  them  a  taste 
for  good  books. 

These  specific  purposes,  when  followed  out  more  fully,  lead  to  various 
lines  of  work.  The  first  of  these  to  demand  consideration  is  oral  expression. 
Here  the  teacher's  first  purpose,  after  seeing  that  the  pupil  has  something 
which  is  worth  saying,  is  to  free  him  from  restraint  or  shyness  in  speaking, 
and  then  to  create  in  him  a  willingness,  even  a  genuine  desire,  to  tell  others 
what  he  thinks  or  feels.  This  is  the  first  step,  and  a  very  important  one, 
in  securing  ready  speech. 

Once  attained,  one  great  difficulty  has  been  removed  in  the  development 
of  the  various  desirable  qualities  which  characterize  good  oral  expression. 
Among  these  are  a  good  quality  of  voice,  clean-cut  enunciation,  proper 
inflection,  and  correct  pronunciation.  These  vehicles,  necessary  for  the 
correct  presentation  of  ideas  to  the  hearer,  must  occupy  much  of  the  time 
of  the  teacher,  even  though  they  sometimes  seem  like  elementary  matters. 
A  fair  vocabulary,  grammatical  accuracy,  and  various  rhetorical  qualities  — 
such  as  good  sentence-structure,  clearness,  and  force  —  are,  also,  a  part 
of  the  equipment  of  speech  which  the  English  teacher  must  aim  to  develop 
while  the  pupil  is  yet  plastic.  In  our  schools  this  kind  of  work  presents 
most  trying  obstacles,  as  the  environment  of  pupils  is  often  such  as  to 
counteract  daily  whatever  correct  practice  has  been  taught  in  the  school- 
room. Finally,  the  goal  which  the  English  teacher  should  place  before  his 
pupils  is  the  ability  to  talk  rationally  and  with  some  force  and  fitness  of 
expression.  Few  attain  this  ability-  in  our  high  schools,  but  the  necessity 
that  they  should  strive  for  it  is  great,  for  to-day,  as  never  before,  the 
tongue  is  mighty,  and  many  a  man  finds  that  his  success  in  business,  his 
usefulness  to  the  world,  and  his  happiness  in  private  life,  are  materially 
advanced  by  his  ability  to  talk  well. 
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Turning  next  to  written  English,  which  should  follow  and  not  precede 
the  spoken  word  in  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  average  man  has  far 
greater  occasion  to  make  use  of  speech  than  he  has  of  writing,  we  find 
many  requirements  here  similar  to  those  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  oral  composition.  For  instance,  the  pupil  must  have 
something  worth  writing  and  a  genuine  desire  to  communicate  his  thoughts; 
and  again,  he  must  express  himself  in  a  clear,  accurate,  and  —  if  possible  — 
interesting  way,  necessitating  an  acquaintance  with  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitalization,  grammar,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  rhetoric. 

In  written  English  the  teacher  should  try  to  secure  even  greater 
accuracy,  greater  force,  and  greater  vitality  of  expression  than  in  spoken 
English,  inasmuch  as  the  written  word  is  more  permanent  in  its  nature 
and  more  widespread  in  its  influence.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however, 
that  if  work  in  composition  is  done  carefully  and  with  a  sufficient  fre- 
quency to  leave  its  impress,  speech  itself  will  be  greatly  benefited  by 
securing  greater  grammatical  accuracy,  a  better  choice  of  words,  a  more 
logical  arrangement  of  ideas,  and  other  desirable  qualities  resulting  from 
the  more  deliberate  work  done  in  written  English.  When  pupils  can  be 
made  to  realize  this,  the  work  in  composition  will  gain  an  added  interest 
and  seem  doubly  valuable. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  such  expression  of  thought,  both  oral 
and  written,  as  has  been  suggested  must  presuppose  clear  thinking.  To 
get  pupils  to  think  clearly  is,  perhaps,  the  teacher's  most  difficult  task. 
It  is  far  easier  to  get  them  to  use  words  correctly  —  a  thing  that  is  in  a 
measure  imitation  —  than  it  is  to  get  them  to  follow  or  to  express  a  thought 
logically;  unless,  however,  pupils  have  in  the  first  place  something  worth 
saying,  and  in  the  next  place  can  put  their  ideas  into  fairly  clear,  accurate, 
and  logical  form,  the  use  of  fluent  phrases  merely  is  a  weakening  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  fiber. 

While  we  thus  recognize  the  great  importance  of  composition,  what 
Bacon  wrote  still  remains  true,  that  "reading  maketh  a  full  man,"  and 
we  shall  get  the  best  results  in  written  work  when  our  pupils  have  learned 
to  read  understanding^,  both  with  the  mind  and  the  heart.  When  the 
well  is  full,  it  is  certain  that  a  way  will  be  found  to  draw  its  water. 

The  last,  therefore,  of  the  specific  purposes  to  be  considered  in  the 
teaching  of  English  is  that  concerned  with  reading  and  literature.  Here 
again  several  lines  of  work  demand  our  attention. 

(1.)  The  study  of  the  thought  is  the  most  important  matter  demanding 
consideration  in  this  connection,  for  unless  the  thought  is  grasped  both 
as  a  whole  and  in  detail  all  else  is  useless.  To  grasp  the  context  will 
require  the  pupil  to  think  vigorously,  and  here  it  is  that  results  frequently 
fall  short  of  purposes,  inasmuch  as  pupils  are  often  poorly  equipped  by 
nature  and  by  training  to  do  independent  thinking.  Nevertheless,  there 
must  be  no  cessation  in  the  effort  to  get  pupils  to  comprehend  what  they 
read.  As  aids  to  this  end  they  should  be  taught  the  use  of  the  dictionary 
and  such  other  books  of  reference  as  may  serve  to  make  the  context  clear. 
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(2.)  Attention  should  be  directed  to  oral  reading.  To  read  aloud  well 
is  not  only  an  accomplishment  but  a  necessity  for  every  person  who  is 
to  have  any  but  the  crudest  communication  with  his  fellow  man  —  a  fact 
which  pupils  are  very  slow  to  comprehend  and  act  upon.  Correct  pro- 
nunciation, clean-cut  enunciation,  agreeable  modulation  of  the  voice,  and, 
above  all,  intelligent  and  appreciative  rendering  of  the  idea  or  of  the  feel- 
ing, must  all  receive  attention.  It  is  difficult  to  arouse  many  pupils  to 
make  an  effort  in  this  direction,  for  they  are  at  the  age  of  bodily  growth 
and  transition  when  the  mind  shares  in  the  lethargy  of  the  body;  but 
here  again  we  recognize  the  fact  that  our  pupils  are  highly  impressionable, 
if  not  responsive,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  teach  them  what 
it  is  to  read  well. 

(3.)  Considering  literature  somewhat  apart  from  general  reading,  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  instruction  in  English  to  impart  to  pupils  a 
knowledge  of  certain  standard  books  —  the  literary  heritage  of  the  ages. 
Such  books  have  satisfied  the  critical  judgment  of  numberless  readers; 
they  have  delighted,  furnished  help,  and  given  inspiration  to  generation 
after  generation.  But,  while  we  should  by  all  means  reveal  their  treasures 
to  our  pupils,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  present  is  the  culmination  of 
much  that  is  best  in  the  past,  and  its  great  literary  wealth  should  by  no 
means  be  neglected.  In  order  to  make  the  study  of  books  more  effective, 
all  courses  in  literature  should  aim  at  some  rational,  progressive  develop- 
ment. No  hard  and  fast  lines,  however,  should  be  drawn  to  prevent  the 
intermingling  of  the  various  types  of  literature.  The  drama,  for  instance, 
may  be  studied  with  profit  in  every  year  of  the  high  school  course,  but  the 
purpose  of  such  study  in  the  earlier  years  would  naturally  differ  from 
the  purpose  in  later  years.  In  both  cases  the  main  motive,  the  plot,  and  the 
characters  in  the  play  would  demand  attention,  but  in  the  later  years 
consideration  of  the  structure  of  a  drama  as  such  might  well  be  taken  up  for 
additional  study.  The  following  order  may  suggest  such  progressive 
development,  based  on  types  of  increasing  difficulty:  Simple  narration  in 
prose  and  poetry,  description,  the  lyric,  the  novel,  the  essay,  the  epic,  the 
drama,  the  sonnet,  the  forensic.  In  connection  with  the  reading  of  such 
types  there  should  be  a  study  of  the  simple  principles  underlying  the 
structure  of  each,  sufficient  to  add  to  the  pupil's  understanding  and  Enjoy- 
ment of  them. 

(4.)  Having  given  our  pupils  a  fair  knowledge  of  certain  standard 
books,  we  should  then  see  that  they  have,  through  the  study  of  American 
and  English  literature,  a  reasonably  good  idea  of  the  growth  of  our  language, 
of  the  periods  and  the  characteristics  which  have  marked  the  growth  of 
literature,  and  of  the  place  occupied  in  this  growth  by  the  authors  studied. 
An  interesting  and  often  inspiring  part  of  such  work,  in  connection  with 
the  general  reading,  is  the  study  of  the  lives  of  the  authors  read,  of  their 
method  of  work,  and  of  their  personal  and  literary  characteristics.  This 
may  be  followed  by  some  simple  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  authors 
and  their  works,  provided  it  be  sincere  and  the  pupil's  own. 
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(5.)  In  the  study  of  books  it  should  be  a  distinct  aim  to  give  pupils 
a  better  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a  warmer  sympathy  with  it. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  school  like  that  of  the  world  in  which  to  gain  such 
knowledge,  but  it  is  also  true  that  many  persons  are  prevented  by  cir- 
cumstances from  moving  among  men  except  in  limited  circles.  It  should 
be  a  part,  therefore,  of  the  purpose  in  the  teaching  of  English  to  see  that 
the  pupils  recognize  in  the  characters  they  study  types  of  the  men  who 
exist  everywhere  in  the  world,  and  with  some  of  whom  they  are  likely  to 
come  in  contact.  Thus  they  may  come  to  know  men  better  and  to  under- 
stand how  to  deal  with  them  more  intelligently.  Discussions,  also,  of 
ethical  questions  and  the  judgments  they  bring  must  make  their  impress 
and  remain  with  pupils  as  an  aid  in  deciding  the  hundred  questions  of 
right  and  wrong  that  inevitably  come  up  in  the  lives  of  all.  Such  a  stud}' 
of  human  nature  must  reveal  much  that  is  heroic,  tender,  self-sacrificing, 
frail, —  but,  perhaps,  pardonable, —  so  that  young  hearts  may  be  led  not 
only  to  sympathize  warmly  with  humanity  but  to  form  ideals  or  standards 
of  character  and  of  conduct  which,  if  translated  into  action,  will  lift  their 
lives  high  above  an  otherwise  dull  mediocrity.  This  should  be  a  matter 
of  supreme  importance  to  the  teacher,  as  it  concerns  so  vitally  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  which  is,  after  all,  the  ultimate  thing  for  which  we  strive 
in  the  education  of  the  young. 

Following  closely  upon  the  attempt  to  acquaint  pupils  with  their 
fellowmen  should  come  the  endeavor  to  arouse  in  them  a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of  art. 

(6.)  Finally,  and  perhaps  above  all,  in  the  teaching  of  English,  we 
should  aim  to  inspire  our  pupils  with  a  genuine  love  for  reading  of  the  better 
class  and  a  desire  to  continue  such  reading  after  their  school  days  are  over. 
If  this  purpose  is  accomplished,  the  pupil  will  have  been  given  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  possible  for  his  future  education,  culture,  and  pleasure, 
and,  in  addition,  a  source  of  inspiration  and  a  help  to  better  living  and 
higher  thinking. 

Since  the  purposes  already  stated  are  somewhat  comprehensive  in 
character,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  next,  in  a  merely  suggestive  way, 
what  new  type  of  study  should  be  introduced  in  each  year  of  the  high 
school  course,  while  repeating  and  expanding  whatever  has  been  taken 
up  in  the  years  preceding.  In  each  year  composition  is  considered 
first,  then  literature.    Briefly  stated  these  aims  are : 

First  Year. 

(a.)  To  train  pupils  to  express  their  ideas  simply,  accurately,  and  with 
some  degree  of  facility. 

(b.)  To  teach  pupils  to  read  understanding!}-  and  with  interest.  To 
help  pupils  to  choose  books  wisely. 

Second  Year. 

(a.)    To  train  pupils  to  work  for  logical  method,  unity,  and  coherence. 
(6.)    To  train  pupils  to  read  more  analytically,  both  as  to  form  and 
content,  with  a  view  to  developing  simple  standards  of  criticism. 
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Third  Year. 

(a.)    To  train  pupils  to  work  for  force  and  fitness  of  expression. 
(6.)    To  guide  pupils  in  making  a  more  intimate  study  of  literary  types 
as  such. 

Fourth  Year. 

(a.)  To  give  more  extended  practice  in  the  principles  of  composition 
already  taught. 

(6.)  To  make  the  reading  extensive  rather  than  intensive.  To  acquaint 
pupils  with  the  history  of  English  and  American  literature,  including 
characteristics  of  different  periods. 

The  preceding  purposes  have  been  stated  in  the  belief  that  they  are 
shared  in  common  by  all  types  of  high  schools,  but  this  does  not  signify 
that  fitting  schools  and  vocational  schools  may  not  wisely  choose  to 
emphasize  aims  which  may  be  peculiar  to  their  own  needs.  Indeed,  the 
general  high  school  itself  should  keep  in  mind  not  only  these  common 
purposes  which  have  been  set  forth,  but  also  the  special  utilitarian  purposes 
of  fitting  certain  of  its  pupils  for  college  examinations  or  for  business, 
and  no  small  part  of  the  instruction  must  be  given  with  this  special  purpose 
in  mind. 
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FIRST  YEAR. 


I.    Literature.    One  or  more  periods  weekly. 

1.  Class  Reading.    Emphasis  on  narration. 

List  of  Books  Suggested. 

Narration : 

Twice-Told  Tales  Hawthorne. 

Treasure  Island  Stevenson. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans      ....  Cooper. 

Autobiography  Franklin. 

Selected  Stories  Jewett. 

Stories  and  Poems  Aldrich. 

Master  Skylark  Bennett. 

Poetry: 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake  Scott. 

Drama : 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  Shakespeare. 

Essay : 

The  Sketch  Book  Irving. 

Selections    ....        Burroughs,  Warner,  Thoreau. 

2.  Home  Reading.    Reports  at  stated  times  on  books  read. 

3.  Lives  of  Authors.    A  brief  study,  emphasizing  characteristics 

of  authors  read. 

4.  Oral  Reading. 

5.  Memorizing. 

II.    Composition.    Two  or  more  periods  weekly. 

1.  Oral. 

Frequent  oral  compositions  based  chiefly  on  personal  experi- 
ence, observation,  or  study. 

Aim. —  To  secure  the  habit  of  direct,  clear,  and  correct 
expression. 

2.  Written. 

Narration  especially.  Frequent  short  themes,  with  practice 
in  gathering  material  and  making  outlines  for  longer  ones. 
Letter  writing,  including  business  forms. 

Aim. —  To  secure  clearness  through  unity  and  coherence. 

3.  Grammar. 

In  connection  with  the  composition  work  and  the  class 
reading. 

4.  Punctuation  and  Spelling. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 


I.    Literature.    Two  or  more  periods  weekly. 

1.  Class  Reading.    Largely  narrative,  with  emphasis  on  the 

plot  and  its  development,  the  setting,  the  study  of  the 
characters,  and  the  purpose  of  the  work. 

List  of  Books  Suggested. 

Narration : 

Ivanhoe  Scott. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities  Dickens. 

House  of  Seven  Gables  Hawthorne. 

Selections  Van  Dyke. 

Poetry : 

Idylls  of  the  King  Tennyson. 

Selections    .      .      .     Goldsmith,  Gray,  Burns,  Coleridge. 
Drama: 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream       .      .      .  Shakespeare. 
Essay : 

Essays  from  Addison  and  Steele. 

2.  Home  Reading.    Reports  at  stated  times  on  books  read. 

3.  Lives  of  Authors.    As  in  first  year,  with  study  of  the  epochs 

represented. 

4.  Oral  Reading. 

5.  Memorizing. 

II.    Composition  and  Rhetoric.    One  or  more  periods  weekly. 

1.  Composition. 

A.  Oral. 

Frequent  oral  compositions  based  chiefly  on  personal 
experience,  observation,  or  study. 

Aim. —  To  secure  the  habit  of  direct,  clear,  and  correct 
expression. 

B.  Written. 

Description  to  be  studied  especially,  with  continued 
practice  in  narration  and  letter  writing.  Frequent 
short  themes,  with  a  few  longer  ones. 

Aim. —  To  secure  force  as  a  quality  of  style. 

2.  Rhetoric. 

Paragraph  development.    Study  of  barbarisms  and  impro- 
prieties. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 


I.    Literature.    Two  or  more  periods  weekly. 

1.  Class  Reading.    Prose  and  poetry  to  develop  power  in  dis- 

tinguishing types,  to  stimulate  an  appreciation  of  literary 
merit,  and  to  illustrate  form  and  structure,  especially 
in  poetry. 

List  of  Books  Suggested. 

Narration : 

Silas  Marner  Eliot. 

Lorna  Doone  Blackmore. 

The  Day's  Work      ......  Kipling. 

Poetry: 

Paradise  Lost  (Books  I.  and  II.)    .      .      .  Milton. 
Selections    .      .       Keats,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Browning. 
Drama : 

Julius  Csesar  •  Shakespeare. 

Henry  V  Shakespeare. 

Essay : 

Self-Cultivation  in  English     ....  Palmer. 
Selections  Lamb,  Holmes,  Stevenson. 

2.  Home  Reading.    Reports  at  stated  times  on  books  read. 

3.  History  of  American  Literature.    Ten  to  twenty  periods 

during  the  year. 

4.  Oral  Reading. 

5.  Memorizing. 

II.    Composition  and  Rhetoric.    One  or  more  periods  weekly. 

1.  Composition. 

A.  Oral. 

Frequent  oral  compositions  based  chiefly  on  personal 
experience,  observation,  or  study,  with  practice  in 
exposition  especially. 

B.  Written. 

Exposition  in  particular,  with  practice  in  forms  pre- 
viously studied.  Frequent  short  themes,  with  a 
few  longer  ones. 

Aim. —  To  secure  ease,  in  addition  to  clearness  and 
force. 

2.  Rhetoric. 

Sentence-structure.  Figures  of  speech. 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 


I.    Literature.    Two  or  more  periods  weekly. 

1.  Class  Reading. 

A.  For  Careful  Study.   Three  out  of  four  of  the  books  — 

representing  the  drama,  the  essay,  the  oration,  and 
lyric  poetry  —  now  required  for  admission  to  college. 
The  plot  and  its  development,  purpose,  study  of 
types,  form  and  structure,  to  be  considered  more 
fully  than  in  previous  years.  Exact  and  appreciative 
interpretation,  character  development,  and  qualities 
of  style  and  treatment  to  be  studied. 

B.  For  Reading.    A  wide  range  of  authors,  selected  to 

assist  in  the  study  of  the  development  of  English 
literature,  to  complete  the  list  of  books  required  in 
preparation  for  college  and  to  aid  in  cultivating 
literary  appreciation.  No  especial  attention  need  be 
given  to  details. 

List  of  Books  Suggested. 

Selections  Chaucer. 

Hamlet   .      .      .  Shakespeare. 

Henry  Esmond  Thackeray. 

Sesame  and  Lillies  Ruskin. 

Essays  and  Poems  Emerson. 

Essays  and  Poems  Lowell. 

Golden  Treasury  Palgrave. 

2.  Home  Reading.    Chiefly  for  pleasure  and  to  fix  the  habit  of 

reading  good  books. 
Reports  at  stated  times  on  books  read. 

3.  History  of  English  Literature.    About  ten  periods  during 

the  year. 

4.  Oral  Reading  and  Memorizing. 

II.    Composition  and  Rhetoric.   One  or  more  periods  weekly. 
1.  Composition. 
A.  Oral. 

Criticisms,  discussions,  and  debates  to  be  emphasized 
especially. 
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1.  Composition,  concluded. 

B.  Written. 

Argumentation  to  be  studied  in  particular,  but  much 
practice,  involving  more  mature  thought  than  in 
previous  years,  to  be  given  in  types  previously 
considered. 

Frequent  short  themes  and  a  few  of  greater  length 
than  in  preceding  years. 

Aim. — To  develop  power  to  plan  written  work  skil- 
fully, to  reason  correctly,  and  to  choose  words 
with  discrimination. 

2.  Rhetoric.   A  review  in  some  standard  text-book. 
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A  WORD  OF  EXPLANATION 


The  purpose  of  this  guide  is  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  school  children  of  Boston  a  list  of  library  books  that 
are  helpful  as  supplementary  reading  and  that  parallel 
the  work  of  the  grades. 

It  will  be  evident  on  inspection  that  the  grading  of 
books  in  the  guide  is  broad,  perhaps  even  faulty  — 
opinion  and  object  play  such  important  parts  in  any 
classification  or  gradation  of  books  —  but  it  is  hoped 
that,  in  general,  books  will  be  found  to  be  fairly  suitable 
for  use  in  the  grades  in  which  they  are  listed. 

The  guide  should  be  considered  a  beginning  rather 
than  in  any  sense  a  work  completed.  Its  use  will 
disclose  misplacements,  inappropriateness,  manifest 
errors  and  omissions.  In  order  that  this  pamphlet  may 
be  of  the  highest  value  to  school  children,  teachers  and 
parents  are  invited  and  urged  to  supply,  from  time  to 
time,  material  for  its  revision  and  permanence. 

This  guide  was  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  Franklin  B.  Dyer,  Superintendent  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools. 
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COMMITTEE   ON    COOPERATION  BETWEEN 
SCHOOLS  AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


Augustine  L.  Rafter,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Chairman 

Henry  B.  Hall,  Master      .      .      .  John  Winthrop  School 

Clarence  H.  Jones,  Sub-Master  .  Martin  School 

William  T.  Miller,  Sub-Master  .  Agassiz  School 

Alvin  P.  Wagg,  Sub-Master      .      .  Eliot  School 

*  Alice  M.  Dickey,  Assistant       .      .  Boston  Normal  School 
Alice  M.  Jordan,   Custodian  Chil- 
dren's Room   Public  Library 


Grade  VIII 

J.  Annie  Bense,  Master's  Assistant  .  Mather  School 
Abbie   M.   Mott,   First  Assistant, 

Grammar  Warren  School 


Grade  VII 

Elizabeth  C.  Diman,  Assistant  .  Edward  Everett  School 

*  Mary  A.  Quirk,  Assistant  .      .  Frothingham  School 

Annie  J.  Reed,  Assistant  Everett  School 

Laura  E.  Watts,  Assistant  .      .  Franklin  School 


Grade  VI 

Mary  G.  Cahill,  Assistant  .  .    Mather  School 

*  Pauline  M.  Garey,  Assistant     .      .    Harvard  School 
Mary  L.  Veazie,  Assistant  .      .      .    Dudley  School 


Grade  V 

Elizabeth  C.  Bonney,  Assistant       .    Mather  School 
*  Annie  H.  Chadwick,  Assistant  .      .    Mather  School 
Cora  V.  Enwright,  Assistant     .      .    Bunker  Hill  School 
Rosemary  Purcell,  Assistant     .      .    Christopher  Gibson  School 


Elizabeth  V.  Cloney,  Assistant  . 
Mary  K.  Corbett,  Assistant 
*  E.  Leora  Pratt,  Assistant  . 
Mary  E.  Walsh,  Assistant  . 


IV 

Mather  School 
William  E.  Russell  School 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School 
Gilbert  Stuart  School 


Chairman  of  Grade  Committee. 
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Grade  III 
Sarah  E.  Brown,  First  Assistant  in 

Charge  Sharp  School 

Pauline  F.  Rafter,  Assistant  .  .  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  School 
*  Louise  Robinson,  First  Assistant  in 

Charge  Louisa  May  Alcott  School 

Anna  A.  von  Groll,  First  Assistant  in 


Charge 


W.  L.  P.  Boardman  School 


Mary  M.  Hoye,  Assistant 
Clara  Ziersch,  Assistant 


Grade  II 


Stoughton  School 
Farragut  School 


Kate  L.  Brown,  Assistant 
Julia  C.  Leary,  Assistant 


Grade  I 


Roger  Clap  School 
Benjamin  Pope  School 


*  Chairman  of  Grade  Committee. 


♦ 


GRADE  I 


PICTURE  BOOKS 
BOOKS  CHILDREN  CAN  READ 

BOOKS  TO  READ  TO  CHILDREN 

Fairy  Tales  and  Fables 
Myths  and  Legends 
Stories 
Poems 

Outdoor  World 
History 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 


GRADE  I 


PICTURE  BOOKS 


A  Day  at  the  Farm 
Animals  in  the  Ark,  The 
Aus  Wald  und  Heide  . 

Baby's  Big  Book  of  Pictures 
Blondchen  in  Bluten  . 
Book  of  Baby  Birds 
Book  of  Horses 
Book  of  Ships 
Book  of  Wild  Animals 


E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Duffield  &  Company 
George  W.  Dietrich 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
George  Lang 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Caldecott  Picture  Books.    I,  II,  III 

IV  

Chicken  World  

Childhood.  111.  by  Millicent  Sowerby 

Children  of  Other  Days 

Child's  Christmas,  The.     111.  by 

Charles  Robinson  .... 
Child's  Rip  Van  Winkle,  The.  111. 

by  M.  L.  Kirk  

Christmas  Morning.  No.  1618 
Circus  and  All  About  It,  The  . 
Clean  Peter  and  the  Children  of 

Grubbylea  . 

Ein  Lustig  Jahr  der  Tiere 


Farm  Book,  The  .... 
Four  and  Twenty  Toilers  . 

Golden  Book  for  Children,  The 


Frederick  Warne  Co. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
Duffield  &  Company 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Blackie  &  Sons,  London 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

George  W.  Dietrich 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
Edwin  Dalton 

Hodder  &  Stoughton 


Hanschen  in  Blaubeerenwald  .  Ferdinand  Carl 

Hanschens  Skifahrt    ....  George  W.  Dietrich 

Happy  Farm  Days      ....  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Hey  Diddle  Diddle  Picture  Book, 

The   Frederick  Warne  Co. 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  Saalfield  Pub.  Co. 
Japanese  Child  Life.    111.  by  Alice 

Mar   Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Jingleman  J-ack   Saalfield  Pub.  Co. 
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Kinderwelt  der  Grossstadt 

Little  Folk  in  Brittany.  111.  by  A.  Le 

Roy  


Grade  One 


George  W.  Dietrich 


Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 


Marigold    Garden.     111.    by  Kate 
Greenaway  .        .  '  . 

Moo=Cow  Book,  The 

Mother  Goose.   111.  by  Kate  Greena- 
way   .      .  .  . 

Mother  Hubbard,  Her  Picture  Book 
111.  by  Walter  Crane 

My  Own  Scrap  Book  . 

My  Picture  Poetry  Book 

My  Pussy  Cat  Book 

Other  Rhymes  for  Little  Readers 

Panjandrum  Picture  Book,  The 

Pie  and  the  Patty  Pan,  The 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  The.  111.  by 

Kate  Greenaway 
Pocahontas  and  John  Smith 
Prinzesschen  in  Walde 


Frederick  Warne  Co. 
Ernest  Nister 

Frederick  Warne  Co. 

John  Lane  Company 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton 
Ernest  Nister 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

Frederick  Warne  Co. 
Frederick  Warne  Co. 

Frederick  Warne  Co. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
J.  F.  Schreiber 


Rhymes  of  Real  Children.    111.  by 

Jessie  Wilcox  Smith 
Riley  Child  Verse  .... 
Round  the  World  .... 

Seashore  Book,  The  ... 
Story  of  Noah's  Ark,  The  . 

This  Little  Pig.  111.  by  Walter  Crane 

Tierbilder  

'Twas  the  Night  Before  Christmas 

Was  Marilenchen  Erlebte 
Windchen   


Duffield  &  Company 
Bobbs,  Merrill  Co. 
Blackie  &  Son,  London 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

John  Lane  Company 
Joseph  Scholz 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

J.  F.  Schreiber 
J.  F.  Schreiber 


BOOKS  CHILDREN  CAN  READ 


Beginner's  Primer 
Busy  Builder's  Book  . 

Cherry  Tree  Children 

Dramatic  Reader.    Book  I 


Florence  Bass 
Cobb  and  Cobb 

Mary  F.  Blaisdell 

Augusta  Stevenson 
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Grade  One 

Folk  Lore,  Primer 
Folk  Lore,  First  Reader 

Holton  Primer 

Indian  Primer 


Mother  Goose  Reader 


Outdoor  Primer 
Overall  Boys  . 


Palmer  Cox  Brownie  Primer,  The 

Reading  Literature,  Primer 
Reading  Literature,  First  Reader 
Riverside  Primer  .... 
Riverside  First  Reader 


Sprague  Primer 
Step  by  Step  . 
Sunbonnet  Babies 


Eulalie  O.  Grover 
Eulalie  O.  Grover 

Adelaide  Holton 

Florence  C.  Fox 

Mickens  and  Robinson 

Eulalie  O.  Grover 
Eulalie  O.  Grover 

Palmer  Cox 

Free  and  Treadwell 

Free  and  Treadwell 

Pub.  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

Pub.  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

Pub.  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
Susie  C.  Peabody 
Eulalie  O.  Grover 


BOOKS  TO  READ  TO  CHILDREN 

Fairy  Tales,  Fables,  Myths,  and  Legends 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories  .      Horace  E.  Scudder 

Cinderella 

Crow  and  the  Pitcher,  The 
Dog  and  his  Shadow,  The 
Little  Red  Riding-Hood 
Tortoise  and  the  Hare,  The 
Wind  and  the  Sun,  The 

Fairy  Tales  Hans  C.  Andersen 

Fir  Tree,  The 
Five  Peas  in  a  Pod 
Snow  Queen 

Firelight  Stories,  Chicken  Little  Carolyn  S.  Bailey 

First  Book  of  Stories  for  the  Story= 

Teller  Fanny  E.  Coe 

Boy  and  the  Wolf,  The 

House  that  Jack  Built,  The 

Little  Red  Hen,  The 

Old  Woman  and  her  Pig,  The 

Prince  Harweda  and  the  Magic  Prison 

Three  Bears,  The 
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Grade  One 

Three  Billy  Goats,  The 
Three  Pigs,  The 

Why  the  Evergreen  Trees  Keep  Their  Leaves 

Just  So  Stories  Rudyard  Kipling 

Pig  Brother,  The        ....      Laura  E.  Richards 

Tanglewood  Tales       ....      Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
Dragon's  Teeth,  The 
Pomegranate  Seeds,  The 

Wonder  Book,  The  Golden  Touch    .      Nathaniel  Hawthorne 


Stories 


A  Brave  Baby  Sara  E.  Wilt  so 

Arabella  and  Araminta  Stories      .      Gertrude  Smith 


Boy  Blue  and  His  Friends 

First  Book  of  Stories  for  the  Story 

Teller  

Five  Minute  Stories 
For  the  Children's  Hour 

Golden  Windows,  The 

Half  a  Hundred  Stories 
History  of  the  Robins,  The 
How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children 


In  Story  land 

In  the  Child's  World 

More  Mother  Stories 
Morning  Talks 
Mother  Stories 

Play  Days 
Polly  and  Dolly 


So=Fat  and  Mew=Mew 
Stories  to  Tell  to  Children 

Tale  of  Benjamin  Bunny  . 
Tale  of  Jemima  Puddleduck 
Tale  of  Jeremy  Fisher 
Tale  of  Mrs.  Tiggywinkle  . 
Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit  . 
Tale  of  Squirrel  Nutkin 


Blaisdell  and  Blaisdell 


Fanny  E.  Coe 
Laura  E.  Richards 
Bailey  and  Lewis 

Laura  E.  Richards 

Pub.  by  Milton,  Bradley  Co. 
Sarah  K.  Trimmer 
Sara  C.  Bryant 

Elizabeth  Harrison 
Emilie  Poulsson 

Maud  Lindsay 
Sara  E.  Wiltse 
Maud  Lindsay 

Sarah  O.  Jewett 
Mary  F.  Blaisdell 

Georgiana  Craik 
Sara  C.  Brvant 


Beatrix 
Beatrix 
Beatrix 
Beatrix 
Beatrix 
Beatrix 


Potter 
Potter 
Potter 
Potter 
Potter 
Potter 
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Grade  One 

Tale  of  Thomasina  Tittlemouse 

Beatrix  Potter 

Tale  of  Tom  Kitten  ... 

Beatrix  Potter 

Tale  of  Two  Bad  Mice 

Beatrix  Potter 

Tales  of  the  Flopsy  Bunnies 

Beatrix  Potter 

Tales  of  Mother  Goose 

Michael  V.  O'Shea 

Tommy  Tinker's  Book 

Mary  F.  Blaisdell 

Twilight  Stories  

Carolyn  S.  Bailey 

Poems 

A  Birthday  uitt  

Christina  C  Kossetti 

A  Day  

Emily  Dickinson 

A  Fairy  Story  

xrank  JJ.  onerman 

A  Mint  ....... 

A.  ivl.  rratt 

A  Penny  to  Spend  .... 

Abbie  F.  Brown 

A  Sleepy  Song  ..... 

Josephine  D.  Daskam 

A  Thought   

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas  . 

Clement  Moore 

All  Have  Work,  from  Poems  of  Home 

L/ife  

rlenry  1 .  Coates 

All  Things  Bright  and  Beautiful 

Cecil  F.  Alexander 

America  ....... 

bamuel  r .  femitn 

Answer  to  a  Child's  Question  . 

Samuel  1.  Coleridge 

Baby  Seed  Song  

Edith  JNesbit 

Baby  s  btar,  1  he  

John  B.  labb 

Baby,  The  

George  Macdonald 

Ballad  of  the  Tempest 

James  T.  Field 

Bed  in  Summer  ..... 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Bees  ........ 

Frank  D.  Sherman 

blue  bell,  1  ne  ..... 

Anon. 

bluebird,  1  he  ..... 

Emily  ±i.  Miller 

Brown  Thrush,  The  .... 

Lucy  Larcom 

Child's  Song  in  Spring 

Edith  Nesbit 

Children's  Hour,  The 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Childhood  Songs  

Lucy  Larcom 

Christmas  

Abbie  F.  Brown 

Cloud,  The  

Abbie  F.  Brown 

Come,  Little  Leaves  .... 

George  Cooper 

Counting  Baby's  Toes 

Anon. 

Cow,  The  

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Daisies  

Frank  D.  Sherman 

Dandelion,  The  

Anon. 

Discontent  

Sarah  0.  Jewett 

Dream  Angel,  The  .... 

Abbie  F.  Brown 

Dressmaking  

Abbie  F.  Brown 

Duel,  The  

Eugene  Field 
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Grade  Or 


Elf  Man,  The   John  K.  Bangs 

Fairies  of  the  Caldon  Low       .      .  Mary  Howitt 

Fairies,  The   William  Allingham 

First  Christmas,  The  ....  Ernilie  Poulsson 

Fly,  The   Theodore  Tilton 

Four  Winds,  The   Frank  D.  Sherman 

Frogmaking   John  B.  Tabb 


Gaelic  Lullaby 

God  Make  My  Life  a  Little  Light 

Golden  Hair  

Good  Children  Street 

Good  Mooly  Cow,  The 

Good  Night  and  Good  Morning 


Hang  up  the  Baby's  Stocking 
Happy  Thought  . 
Hark,  My  Children 
Hiawatha's  Childhood 
High  and  Low 

How  the  Leaves  Came  Down 


I  Love  Little  Pussy 

Kitty  in  the  Basket  . 

Lamplighter,  The 
Little  Birdie  . 
Little  Blue  Pigeon 
Little  Boy  and  Sheep 
Little  Christel 
Little  Gustava 
Little  May 
Little  Plant,  The 
Little  Things 
Little  White  Lily 
Lost  Doll,  The 
Lost  Lamb,  The 
Lost  Plavmate,  The 


Mabel  on  Midsummer's  Day 
Mamma's  Kisses  . 
Marjorie's  Almanac  . 
Mary's  Lamb 
Mother  Goose 


Nearly  Ready 

Neighbors  of  the  Christ  Child 
Neighbors,  The 


M.  B.  Edwards 
F.  B.  Smith 
Eugene  Field 
Eliza  A.  Follen 
Lord  Houghton 

Emily  H.  Miller 
Robert  L.  Stevenson 
Mary  M.  Dodge 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
John  B.  Tabb 
Susan  Coolidge 

Jane  Taylor 

Eliza  L,  Follen 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 
Alfred  Tennyson 
Eugene  Field 
Jane  Taylor 
William  B.  Rand 
Celia  Thaxter 
Emily  H.  Miller 
Kate  L.  Brown 
Julia  A.  F.  Carney 
George  Macdonald 
Charles  Kingsley 
Thomas  Westwood 
Abbie  F.  Brown 

Mary  Howitt 
Nascom 

Thomas  B.  Aldrich 
Sarah  J.  Hale 


Mary  M.  Dodge 
Nora  A.  Smith 
John  B.  Tabb 
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VJl  uUv  V/11C 

New  Moon,  The  ..... 

Eliza  L.  Follen 

Nightfall  in  Dordrecht 

Eugene  Field 

Night  With  a  Wolf  .... 

Bayard  Taylor 

Mrs.  Carter 

Nursery  Song,  The  .... 

William  Blake 

O  Look  at'the^Moon  .... 

Eliza  L.  Follen 

Over  in  the  Meadow  .... 

/~V1*             A       ITT      1                 j  "1 

Olive  A.  Wads  worth 

Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat,  The 

Edward  Lear 

Pft  1  n  m  h  Tlip 

"Y\.Tllll  Q  TY1    W  r^Tvl  QTV^ftVl 
»V  ! ill uJ.il    VV  UI  UoV\  yji.  LJL1 

Robert  of  Lincoln  .... 

William  C.  Bryant 

Robin  Redbreast  

William  Allingham 

Rock=a=by  Lady 

Eugene  Field 

Sandpiper,  The  

Celia  Thaxter 

Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep  .... 

From  the  German 

Slumber  Song  

Abbie  F.  Brown 

Snow  

Mary  M.  Dodge 

Snowbird,  The  

Frank  D.  Sherman 

Snowbird,  The  

S.  B.  Woods  worth 

Snowflakes  .... 

Mary  M.  Dodge 

Snowflakes  

Frank  D.  Sherman 

Spring  

Celia  Thaxter 

Stop,  Stop,  Pretty  Water  . 

Eliza  L.  Follen 

Sugar  Plum  Tree,  The 

Eugene  Field 

Suggestions  for  a  Happy  New  Year 

Mary  M.  Dodge 

Sunset 

Abbie  F.  Brown 

Sun's  Travels,  The 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Sweet  and  Low 

Alfred  Tennyson 

Swinff.  The 

Rnbprt  L  Stpvprison 

Thank  You,  Pretty  Cow 

Jane  Taylor 

Thanksgiving  Day  .... 

Lydia  M.  Child 

Thanksgiving  Song  .... 

Lydia  M.  Child 

They  Didn't  Think  .... 

Phoebe  Cary 

Twinkle,  Little  Star  .... 

Jane  Taylor 

Two  Little  Kittens  .... 

Anon. 

unocr  n\y  vv inoow  .... 

1  homas  VV  estwoou 

What  the  Winds  Bring 

Edmund  C.  Stedman 

Which  Loved  Best  .... 

Joy  Allison 

While  Stars  of  Christmas  Shine 

Emilie  Poulsson 

Who  Likes  the  Rain  .... 

CD.  Bates 

Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest 

Lydia  M.  Childs 

Whole  Duty  of  Children,  The  . 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Why  Sparrows  Chirp,  from  Poems  of 

Home  Life  

Henry  T.  Coates 
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Grade  One 


Wind,  The 
Windy  Nights 
Wishing  .... 
Wonderful  Meadow,  The 
World,  The 
World's  Music,  The 
Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod 


Robert  L.  Stevenson 
Robert  L.  Stevenson 
William  Allingham 
Olive  A.  Wadsworth 
William  B.  Rand 
Gabriel  Setoun 
Eugene  Field 


Outdoor  World 


Among  the  Meadow  People 
Among  the  Night  People  . 
Among  the  Pond  People  . 

Children's  Dog  Book,  The 

Friends  and  Helpers  . 

Insect  Folk,  The  . 


Seed  Babies  

Stories  of  Childhood  and  Nature 

Through  the  Barnyard  Gate  . 

Wilderness  Babies 


Clara  D.  Pierson 
Clara  D.  Pierson 
Clara  D.  Pierson 

Pub.  by  Cassino  &  Son 

Sarah  J.  Eddy 

Margaret  Morley 

Margaret  Morley 

Pub.  by  Globe  School  Book  Co. 

Emilie  Poulsson 

Julia  A.  Schwartz 


History 


American  Book  of  Golden  Deeds 
American  History  Stories 
America's  Story  for  American  Chil= 
dren  

Children's  Book  .... 


James  Baldwin 
Mara  L.  Pratt 

Mara  L.  Pratt 

Horace  E.  Scudder 


Stories  of  the  Pilgrims 
Story  Hour,  The  . 


Margaret  B.  Pumphrey 
Wiggin  and  Smith 


GrRADE  II 


BOOKS  CHILDREN  CAN  READ 

Folk  and  Fairy  Tales 
Stories 

BOOKS  TO  READ  TO  CHILDREN 

Folk  and  Fairy  Tales 
Fables,  Myths,  and  Legends 
Stories 
Poetry 

Outdoor  World 
History 
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GRADE  II 


BOOKS  CHILDREN  CAN  READ 
Folk  and  Fairy  Tales 


Adventures  of  a  Brownie  .  .  Dinah  M.  Craik 

Another  Fairy  Reader       .      .      .  James  Baldwin 

Blackie,    His    Friends    and  His 

Enemies   Madge  A.  Bigham 

Children  of  the  Cliff  ....  Wiley  and  Edick 

Fairy  Reader,  The      ....  James  Baldwin 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables  James  Baldwin 

Folk=Lore  Reader,  The.    Part  I  Eulalie  O.  Grover 

Folk=Lore  Stories  and  Proverbs  Sara  E.  Wiltse 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.    Part  I        .  Sara  E.  Wiltse 

Hop  O'   My  Thumb  and  Tom 

Thumb   Mara  L.  Pratt 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  and  Other 

Tales   Mara  L.  Pratt 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood  and  Other 

Stories   Andrew  Lang 

Palmer  Cox  Brownie  Primer,  The  .  Palmer  Cox 

Red  Riding  Hood        ....  Mara  L.  Pratt 

Second  Brownie  Book,  The  Bantar  and  Benson 

Snowman  and  Other  Stories   .      .  Andrew  Lang 

Stories 

A  New  Baby  World  .      .      .  Mary  M.  Dodge 

American  School  Readers.    I,  II  Oswell  and  Gilbert 

Around  the  World.    Book  I     .      .  Lewis  Carroll 

At  the  Open  Door       ....  Louise  Robinson 

Beautiful  Story  of  Doris  and  Julie 

The   Gertrude  Smith 
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Book  of  Cats,  and  Dogs,  and  Other 
Friends  

Boy  Blue  and  His  Friends 

Braided  Straws  

Bunniken  Bunnies  and  the  Moon 
King  

Bunny  Boy  and  Grizzly  Bear  . 

Bunny  Bright  Eyes  .... 

Cat  Tails  and  Other  Tales 
Cherry  Tree  Children 
Children  of  the  Cliff  ... 
Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic 

Form  

Circus  Reader,  The  ... 
Collections  of  Easy  Little  Classics 
Cyr's  Dramatic  First  Reader 
Cyr's  Graded  Art  Readers.  I  and  II 

Easy  Stories  

Eskimo  Stories  

Eugene  Field  Readers,  The 

Finger  Plays  

Four  Feet,  Two  Feet,  and  No  Feet 

Golden  Goose  

Hawk  Eye  

Hiawatha  Primer,  The 
Hill  Reader,  The.    Book  II 
Hopi,  The  Cliff  Dweller 
Household     Stories     for  Little 
Readers   

Indian  Primer,  The  .... 

Little  Eskimo  

Little  Me  Too  

Little  People  of  the  Snow 
Little  Plays  for  Little  People 
Little  Stories  about  Little  Animals 
for  Little  Children 

Make=Believe  Boys  ... 
Mother  Goose  Stories  in  Prose 

Nature  Stories  for  Young  People  . 
Nibbles  Poppetty  Poppett 

Our  Story  Reader  .... 


Grade  Two 

James  Johonnot 
Blaisdell  and  Blaisdell 
Elizabeth  E.  Foulke 

Edith  B.  Davidson 
Laura  R.  Smith 
Laura  R.  Smith 

M.  H.  Howliston 
Mary  F.  Blaisdell 
Wiley  and  Edick 

Augusta  Stevenson 
A.  R.  Jones 
Pub.  by  Flanagan  Co. 
Ellen  M.  Cyr 
Ellen  M.  Cyr 

Elizabeth  A.  Turner 
Mary  E.  E.  Smith 
Ada  Van  S.  Harris 

Emilie  Poulsson 
Laura  E.  Richards 

Leslie  Brooke 

Laura  R.  Smith 
Florence  Holbrook 

Martha  Jewett 

Annie  Klingensmith 

Florence  C.  Fox 

Laura  R.  Smith 
Julia  Dalrymple 
Mary  Muller 
Lena  Dalkeith 

Susan  Holton 

Julia  Dalrymple 
Laura  R.  Smith 

Florence  Bass 
Edith  B.  Davidson 

Ketchum  and  Rice 
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Grade  Two 

Peter  and  Polly  in  Summer 
Pets  and  Companions.    Book  I 
Playtime  .... 
Polly  and  Dolly 


Realistic  First  Reader 
Reynard  the  Fox  . 
Richmond  Reader.    Book  II 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Reade 
Robin  Reader,  The 
Robinson  Crusoe  Reader  . 

Seventeen  Little  Bears 
Short  Stories  for  Little  Ones 
So=Fat  and  Mew=Mew 
Stories  for  Children 
Stories  for  Young  Children 
Stories  of  Mother  Goose  Village 
Story  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  The 
Story  of  Two  Kittens,  The 
Story  Reader,  The 


Tale  of  Bunny  Cotton=TaiI,  The 
Three  Bears,  The 
Three  Little  Kittens 
Through  the  Farmyard  Gate 
Tommy  Tinker's  Book 
Tony  Hare  and  His  Friends 
Treasury  of  Stories,  Jingles 

Rhymes  .... 
Twilight  Town 
Two  Little  Indians 


and 


What  the  Pictures 

Reader 
Work  That  is  Piay 


Say.    An  Art 


Rose  Lucia 
Jennie  H.  Stickney 
Clara  Murray 
Mary  F.  Blaisdell 

Mason  and  Lay  ton 
Emma  L.  Smythe 
Richmond  and  Richmond 
Catherine  T.  Bryce 
Minnie  T.  Varney 
Julia  D.  Cowles 

Laura  R.  Smith 
Catherine  T.  Bryce 
Georgiana  Craik 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Lane 
Elizabeth  A.  Turner 
Madge  A.  Bigham 
Rebecca  Hoyt 
Henrietta  F.  Simmerman 
James  A.  Bo  wen 

Laura  R.  Smith 
Mara  L.  Pratt 
Mara  L.  Pratt 
Emilie  Poulsson 
Mary  F.  Blaisdell 
Anne  L.  Sykes 

Maud  Humphrey 
Mary  F.  Blaisdell 
Emma  M.  Maguire 


Maud  Moore 
Marv  Gardner 


BOOKS  TO  READ  TO  CHILDREN 
Folk  and  Fairy  Tales 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland     Lewis  Carroll 
As  the  Goose  Flies      .      .      .      .      Katherine  Pyle 

Counterpane  Fairy,  The   .      .      .      Katherine  Pyle 

Fairy  Tales  Hans  C.  Andersen 

Fairy  Tales  Every  Child  Should 

Know  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
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Fairy   Stories   Retold   from  St. 

Nicholas 
Favorites  from  Fairy  Land 
Finikin  and  His  Golden  Pippins 
First  Book  of  Stories  for  the  Story- 
Teller   

Golden  Windows,  The 

In  Story  Land 

In  the  Green  Forest  . 
In  the  Story  Land  . 

King  of  the  Golden  River  . 

Once  Upon  a  Time 

Pig  Brother,  The  

Quaint  Old  Stories 

Second  Book  of  Stories  for  the 

Story=Teller  

Silver  Crown,  The 

Stories  to  Tell  .... 

Tale  of  Benjamin  Bunny  . 
Tale  of  Jemima  Puddleduck  . 

Tale  of  Mr.  Todd  

Tale  of  Mrs.  Tittlemouse  . 

Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit  ... 

Tale  of  Squirrel  Nutkin 

Tale  of  Tailor  of  Gloucester 

Tale  of  Timmy  Tiptoes 

Tale  of  Two  Bad  Mice 

Tales  of  Flopsy  Bunnies 

Talking  Beasts,  The  . 

Tell  It  Again  Stories  . 

That's  Why  Stories 

Tommy   Trot's   Visit   to  Santa 

Claus   

Twilight  Stories  .... 

When  Christmas  Came  Too  Early 


Grade  Two 


Ada  Van  S.  Harris 
Mary  Maclcod 

Fanny  E.  Coe 

Laura  E.  Richards 

Elizabeth  Harrison 
Katherine  Pyle 
Harriet  L.  Coolidge 

John  Ruskin 

Melvin  Hix 

Laura  E.  Richards 

Marion  F.  Lansing 


Fanny  E.  Coe 
Laura  E.  Richards 
Julia  D.  Cowles 

Beatrix  Potter 
Beatrix  Potter 
Beatrix  Potter 
Beatrix  Potter 
Beatrix  Potter 
Beatrix  Potter 
Beatrix  Potter 
Beatrix  Potter 
Beatrix  Potter 
Beatrix  Potter 
Wiggin  and  Smith 
Dillingham  and  Emerson 
Catherine  F.  Bryce 

Thomas  N.  Page 
Minna  B.  Noyes 

Mabel  F.  Blodgett 


Fables,  Myths,  and  Legends 


Book  of  Nature  Myths  .  .  .  Florence  Holbrook 
Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts     Abbie  F.  Brow  n 
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Grade  Two 

Classic  Stories  for  Little  Ones 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories 
Fables  from  Afar  . 
Fables  of  ^Esop 
Fairy  Stories  and  Fables 
Fanciful  Flower  Tales 
Firelight  Stories  . 

Heart  of  Oak.    Book  II 

In  Fableland  .... 
In  Mythland.    Vol.  IL 

Jatakas  Tales 

Legends  of  the  Red  Children 

Merry  Animal  Tales  . 
Myths  of  Old  Greece.    Vol.  II 
Myths  of  the  Red  Children 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories 

Old  Indian  Legends 

Old  World  Wonder  Stories 

Smoky  Day's  Wigwam  Stories 
Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds 
Stories  of  Old  Greece  . 
Stories  of  Pioneer  Life 
Stories  of  the  Red  Children 


Mrs.  L.  B.  McMurry 

Horace  E.  Scudder 
Catherine  T.  Bryce 
Joseph  Jacobs 
James  Baldwin 
Madge  A.  Bigham 
Carolyn' S.  Bailey 

Charles  E.  Norton 

Emma  Serl 

M.  Helen  Beckwith 

Ellen  C.  Babbitt 

Mara  L.  Pratt 

Madge  A.  Bigham 
Mara  L.  Pratt 
Gilbert  L.  Wilson 

Flora  J.  Cooke 

Zitkala-Sa 
Michael  V.  O'Shea 

Charles  A.  Eastman 
James  Johonnot 
Emma  M.  Firth 
Florence  Bass 
Dorothv  Brooks 


Tales  from  the  Far  North 


Maria  Klugh 


Stories 


Big  People  and  Little  People  of 

Other  Lands   Edward  R.  Shaw 

Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  The    .  Kate  D.  Wiggin 

Black  Beauty   Anna  Sewell 

Child  Life  in  Many  Lands  .  Blaisdell  and  Blaisdell 

Crib  and  Fly   Charles  F.  Dole 

Dutch  Twins,  The      ....  Lucy  F.  Perkins 

Eyes  and  No  Eyes  and  Other  Stories  Michael  V.  O'Shea 
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Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  . 

Firebrands  

Five  Minute  Stories 

Five  Senses,  The  

Four=Footed  Friends  .  . 
Friends  and  Helpers  .... 

History  of  Little  Goody  Two=Shoes 
How  to  Tell  Stories  .... 

In  the  Child's  World  . 

Japanese  Twins,  The  .... 

Kindergarten  Stories  and  Morning 
Talks  

Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands 

More  Mother  Stories  .... 
Mother  Stories  

Play  Days  

Snow  Baby   

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children 

Story  Hour,  The  

Story  Telling  in  School  and  Home 
Story  Without  an  End,  The 


Grade  Two 

James  Baldwin 
Martin  and  Davis 
Laura  E.  Richards 
Angela  M.  Keyes 
Ed.  by  E.  A.  Gimbel 
Sarah  J.  Eddy 

Ed.  by  Charles  Welsh 
Sara  C.  Bryant 

Emilie  Poulsson 

Lucy  F.  Perkins 


Sara  E.  Wiltse 

Lulu  M.  Chance 

Maud  Lindsay 
Maud  Lindsay 

Sarah  0.  Jewett 

Josephine  D.  Peary 
Sarah  C.  Bryant 
Wiggin  and  Smith 
Emelyn  N.  Partridge 
Sarah  Austin 


Poetry 


A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes 

A  Book  of  Verses  for  Children 

A  Boy's  Song 

A  Bunch  of  Roses 

A  Child's  Thought  of  God 

A  Good  Boy  ... 

A  Journey  .... 

A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas  . 

All  Things  Beautiful  . 

America  

Answer  to  a  Child's  Question 

Baby  Seed  Song  . 
Ballads  for  Little  Folks 
Busy  Bee,  The 


Charles  Welsh 
Edward  V.  Lucas 
James  Hogg 
John  B.  Tabb 
Elizabeth  B.  Browning 
Robert  L.  Stevenson 
Josephine  P.  Peabody 
Clement  Moore 
Cecil  Alexander 
Samuel  F.  Smith 
Samuel  T.  Coleridge 

Edith  Nesbit 

Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary 

Isaac  Watts 
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Grade  Two 

Careless  Jane  and  Other  Tales 
Cat's  Tea  Party,  The  . 
Child  Life 
Child  Verse  . 
Coming  of  Spring,  The 
Cow,  The 
Cow,  The 
Cradle  Song  . 

Daffy  Down  Dilly 
Daisies  .... 
Discontent 
Don't  Give  Up 
Duel,  The 


Fairies  of  the  Caldon=Low,  The 
Fairies,  The  . 
Fern  Song 

First  Christmas,  The 
First  Snow  Fall,  The 
Four  Winds,  The 

Gaelic  Lullaby  .... 
Good  Children  Street 
Good  Night  and  Good  Morning 
Gladness  of  Nature,  The  . 


Katherine  Pyle 
Weatherby 
John  G.  Whittier 
John  B.  Tabb 
Perry 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 
Jane  Taylor 
Isaac  Watts 

Anna  B.  Warner 
Frank  D.  Sherman 
Sarah  O.  Jewett 
Phoebe  Cary 
Eugene  Field 

Mary  Howitt 
William  Allingham 
John  B.  Tabb 
Emilie  Poulsson 
James  R.  Lowell 
Frank  D.  Sherman 

Anon. 

Eugene  Field 
Lord  Houghton 
William  C.  Bryant 


He  Prayeth  Best,  from  The  Ancient 

Mariner  

Hiawatha's  Childhood 
Hiawatha's  Sailing  .... 
How  the  Leaves  Came  Down  . 


Samuel  T.  Coleridge 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
Susan  Coolidge 


In  the  Bleak  Midwinter 


Christina  G.  Rossetti 


Jack  Frost 
Jumblies,  The 


H.  F.  Gould 
Edward  Lear 


Lamb,  The 

Land  of  Story  Books,  The 
Little  Bell 
Little  Dandelion 
Little  Gustava 
Little  May 
Little  Things 
Little  White  Lily 


William  Blake 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Thomas  Westwood 

Helen  B.  Bostwick 

Celia  Thaxter 

Emily  H.  Miller 

Ascribed  to  Julia  A.  F.  Carney 

George  Macdonald 
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Lost  Playmate,  The 
Lullaby  of  an  Infant  Chief 


Grade  Two 


Abbie  F.  Brown 
Sir  Walter  Scott 


Mary's  Lamb  .... 
Mountain  and  the  Squirrel,  The 
My  Bed  is  a  Boat  . 
My  Shadow 


New  Moon,  The 
Night  and  Day 
Night  Wind,  The  . 
Night  With  a  Wolf 
Nursery  Song 


Only  a  Baby  Small 
Over  Hill,  Over  Dale 
Over  in  the  Meadow 

Rain,  The 

Robin  Redbreast  . 

Rock=a=by  Lady,  The 

September 
Seven  Times  One 
Shadow  Children 
Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep 
Spring 
Suppose  . 
Sweet  and  Low 
Swing,  The 


Thanksgiving  Day 

Village  Blacksmith,  The 
Voice  of  the  Grass,  The 

We  Are  Seven 
What  the  Stars  Do  . 
While  Shepherds  Watched  Their 

Flocks   

While  Stars  of  Christmas  Shine 
Who  Stole  the  Bird's  Nest 
Why  Do  Bells  of  Christmas  Ring 
Wind  in  a  Frolic,  The 

Wind,  The  

Winter  

Works  of  God,  The 
Written  in  March 


Sarah  J.  Hale 
Ralph  W.  Emerson 
Robert  L.  Stevenson 
Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Eliza  Follen 
Mary  M.  Dodge 
Eugene  Field 
Bayard  Taylor 
Mrs.  Carter 

Matthias  Barr 
William  Shakespeare 
Olive  A.  Wadsworth 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 
William  Allingham 
Eugene  Field 

Helen  H.  Jackson 
Jean  Ingelow 
Frank  D.  Sherman 
Anon. 

Celia  Thaxter 
Cary 

Alfred  Tennyson 
Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Lydia  M.  Child 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 
S.  R.  Boyle 

William  Wordsworth 
Christina  G.  Rossetti 

Nahum  Tate 
Emilie  Poulsson 
Lydia  M.  Child 
Eugene  Field 
William  Howitt 
Robert  L.  Stevenson 
Alfred  Tennyson 
Taylor 

William  Wordsworth 
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Grade  Two 

Outdoor  World 


All  the  Year  Round 

Autumn   Frances  L.  Strong 

Winter   Frances  L.  Strong 

Spring   Frances  L.  Strong 

Summer   Lane  and  Lane 

Earth  and  Sky   Edward  S.  Holden 

Fly  Aways  and  Other  Seed  Travel= 

ers,  The   Francis  M.  Fultz 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur   .      .  James  Johonnot 

Glimpses  of  Nature  for  Little  Folk  Katherine  A.  Griel 

History  of  the  Robins,  The  Sarah  K.  Trimmer 

Nature  Stories,  Animal  Life    .      .  Florence  Bass 
Nature  Stories,  Animals,  Wild  and 

Tame   Annie  Chase 

Outdoor  Primer   Eulalie  O.  Grover 

Outdoorland   Robert  W.  Chambers 

Pathways  in  Nature  and  Litera= 

ture.    Vols.  I  and  II    .  Christy  and  Shaw 

Seashore  Book,  The    ....  Laura  R.  Smith 

Sea  Stories  for  Wonder  Eyes    .      .  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hardy 

Tales  from  the  Woods  and  Fields  .  Edith  B.  Davidson 

Through  the  Year.    Vol.  I       .      .  Clyde  and  Wallace 

World  and  Its  People.    Vol.  II       .  Larkin  Dunton 


History 

A  History  Reader  ....  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson 
America's  Story,  Beginners'  Book  .      Mara  L.  Pratt 

Children  of  History  —  Early  Times     Mary  S.  Hancock 

Colonial  Stories  Mara  L.  Pratt 

Coming  of  the  White  Man  Mary  H.  Wade 


Four  Great  Americans 


James  Baldwin 
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History  Reader,  The  . 
Hopi,  The  Cliff  Dweller 

Little  Indian  Folk  . 

Pilgrim  Stories  

Short  Stories  from  American  His= 
tory  

Stories  of  Colonial  Children 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  for 
Little  Americans  . 

Stories  of  Our  Country 


Grade  Two 

William  H.  Mace 
Martha  Jewett 

Deming  and  Doming 

Margaret  Pumphrey 


Blaisdell  and  Ball 
Mara  L.  Pratt 

Edward  Eggleston 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Dawes 


GRADE  III 


BOOKS  CHILDREN  CAN  READ 

Folk  and  Fairy  Tales 
Fables,  Myths,  and  Legends 
Stories 
Poems 

BOOKS  TO  READ  TO  CHILDREN 

Fairy  Tales  and  Fables 
Myths  and  Legends 
Stories 
Poetry 

Outdoor  World 
History 
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GRADE  III 


BOOKS  CHILDREN  CAN  READ 

Folk  and  Fairy  Tales 

A  Book  of  Fables   Joseph  Jacobs 

A  Book  of  Fables   Horace  E.  Scudder 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie  .  Dinah  M.  Craik 

Bee  Man  and  Other  Tales  .  Francis  R.  Stockton 

Benjy  in  Beastland     ....  Juliana  H.  Ewing 
Blind  Man  and  the  Talking  Dog 

The   .  Juliana  H.  Ewing 

Blunder   Louise  Chollet 

Book  of  Folk  Stories  ....  Horace  E.  Scudder 

Cinderella   Andrew  Lang 

Dick  Whittington       ....  Andrew  Lang 

English  Fairy  Tales    ....  Joseph  Jacobs 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables         .      .  James  Baldwin 

Fairy  Tales   Hans  C.  Andersen 

Fairy  Tales  Every  Child  Should 

Know   Hamilton  W.  Mabie 

Fanciful  Flower  Tales  .  Madge  A.  Bigham 

Folk  Tales  from  an  Eastern  Forest  Walter  W.  Skeats 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  ....  Ed.  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse 

Hind  in  the  Wood,  The.  111.  by  Wal- 
ter Crane 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer  Andrew  Lang 

Japanese  Fairy  Tales  ....  Teresa  P.  Williston 

Japanese  Folk  Stories  .  M.  F.  Nixon-Roulet 

King  of  the  Golden  River,  The  John  Ruskin 

Legends  of  the  Spring  Time  .  Rebecca  Hoyt 

Little  Lame  Prince     ....  Dinah  M.  Craik 

A\ewanee   Belle  Wiley 
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Grade  Three 


Princess  on  the  Glass  Hill 
Red  Riding  Hood 

Snowman,  The  .... 
Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights 

Within  the  Silver  Moon 


Andrew  Lang 
Andrew  Lang 

Andrew  Lang 
Andrew  Lang 

Madge  A.  Bigham 


Fables,  Myths,  and  Legends 


/Esop's  Fables 
Asgard  Stories 


Book  of  Nature  Myths,  The 
Cave  Men,  The 
Fables  from  Afar  . 


In  Fableland 
In  Mythland 


Nature  Myths  and  Stories 
Old  Greek  Folk  Tales 
Stories  from  King  Arthur 
Wonder  Book  of  Horses 


Foster  and  Cummin gs 

Florence  Holbrook 

Katherine  E.  Dopp 

Catherine  T.  Bryce 

Emma  Serl 

M.  Helen  Beckwith 

Flora  J.  Cooke 

Josephine  P.  Peabody 

Charles  H.  Hanson 

James  Baldwin 


Stories 


A  Borrowed  Sister 
A  Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago 
All  About  Johnnie  Jones 
Animal  Story  Book 
An  Only  Child 
Araminta  and  Arabella  Stories 
Aunt  Madge's  Story  . 


Big  People  and  Little   People  of 

Other  Lands  

Black  Beauty  

Boy  Blue  and  His  Friends 

Boy  on  a  Farm  

Boyhood  of  Famous  Americans 


Eliza  0.  White 
Eliza  0.  White 
Carolyn  Verhoeff 
Andrew  Lang 
Eliza  0.  White 
Gertrude  Smith 
Sophie  May 


Edward  R.  Shaw 
Anna  Sewell 
Blaisdell  and  Blaisdell 
Jacob  Abbott 
Annie  Chase 
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Grade  Three 

Cat  Stories   Helen  H.  Jackson 

Child  Stories  and  Rhymes      .  Emilie  Poulsson 

Children  of  History — Early  Times  .  Mary  S.  Hancock 

Children  of  History — Later  Times  Mary  S.  Hancock 

Children  of  the  Palm  Lands  Alice  Allen 

Children's  Book,  The  Horace  E.  Scudder 

Children's  Hour,  The       .      .      .  Eva  M.  Tappan 

Children's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  M.  Louise  Putnam 

City  and  Town   Pauline  F.  Rafter 

Early  Cave  Men,  The  ....  Katherine  E.  Dopp 

Ednah  and  Her  Brothers  .  Eliza  O.  White 

Eskimo  Stories   Mary  E.  E.  Smith 

Evenings  with  Grandma.    Part  I  .  John  W.  Davis 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold   .      .  James  Baldwin 

First  Book  in  American  History  Edward  Eggleston 

Five  Little  Strangers  ....  Julia  A.  Schwartz 

Five  Minute  Stories    ....  Laura  E.  Richards 

For  the  Children's  Hour   .  Bailey  and  Lewis 

Four  New  York  Boys  ....  John  W.  Davis 

Friends  and  Helpers   ....  Sarah  J.  Eddy 

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur   .  James  Johonnot 

Golden  Windows,  The      .      .  Laura  E.  Richards 

Household  Stories      ....  Annie  Klingensmith 

In  Field  and  Pasture  ....  Maude  B.  Dutton 

Kipling  Reader 

Letters  from  Pussy=Catville  S.  L.  Patterson 

Little  Country  Girl     ....  Susan  Coolidge 

Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands  Lulu  M.  Chance 

Little  Me  Too   Julia  Dalrymple 

Little  People  of  the  Snow       .  Mary  Muller 
Lives  and  Stories  Worth  Remem= 

bering   Grace  H.  Kupfer 

Louisa  Alcott  Reader 

Mewanee   Belle  Wiley 

Milly  and  Oily   Mary  A.  Ward 

Mischief's  Thanksgiving  .  Susan  Coolidge 

Moni,  the  Goat  Boy   ....  Johanna  Spyri 

More  Five  Mimite  Stories       .      .  Laura  E.  Richards 

Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  Florence  Bass 

Old  Stories  of  the  East      .      .      .  James  Baldwin 
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Plant  Baby  

Polly  and  Dolly  

Rover,  the  Farm  Dog  . 

St.  Nicholas  Christmas  Book 
Stokes  Wonder  Book  . 
Stories  from  Birdland 
Stories  of  Colonial  Children 
Stories  of  Country  Life  . 
Stories  of  the  Red  Children 
Stories  of  Woods  and  Fields 
Stories  to  Tell  to  Children 

Story  Hour,  The  

Story  Land  

Swiss  Family  Robinson 

Tales  and  Customs    of  Ancient 

Hebrews  

Things  Will  Take  a  Turn  . 
Thirty  More  Famous  Stories  . 
Tommy  Tinker's  Book 
Tree  Dwellers,  The  . 


Grade  Three 

Kate  L.  Brown 
Mary  F.  Blaisdell 

Elizabeth  F.  Wesselhoeft 


Ed.  by  Guiding 
Annie  E.  Chase 
Mara  L.  Pratt 
Sarah  P.  Bradish 
Dorothy  Brooks 
Elizabeth  V.  Brown 
Sara  C.  Bryant 
Wiggin  and  Smith 
Clara  Murray 
Ed.  by  Mary  Godolphin 


Eva  Herbst 
Beatrice  Harraden 
James  Baldwin 
Mary  F.  Blaisdell 
Katherine  E.  Dopp 


Poems 


A  Boy's  Song  

James  Hogg 

A  Bunch  of  Roses  . 

John  B.  Tabb 

A  Child's  Thought  of  God 

Elizabeth  B.  Browning 

A  Dutch  Lullaby  

Eugene  Field 

A  Funny  Fellow  

Frank  D.  Sherman 

A  Japanese  Lullaby 

Eugene  Field 

A  Little  Boy's  Goodbye 

S.  S.  Adams 

A  Lobster  Quadrille 

Lewis  Carroll 

A  Slumber  Song  

Henry  J.  Van  Dyke 

A  Tragedy   

John  B.  O'Reilly 

America  

Samuel  F.  Smith 

An  Apple  Orchard  in  the  Spring 

William  Martin 

Angel's  Whisper,  The 

Samuel  Louer 

Arrow  and  the  Song,  The 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Barefoot  Boy  

John  G.  Whittier 

Brook,  The  

Alfred  Tennyson 

Brown  Thrush,  The 

Lucy  Larcom 

Children's  Hour,  The 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Child's  Song  in  Spring 

Edith  Nesbit 

City  Mouse  and  Garden  Mouse 

Christina  G.  Rossetti 
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Grade  Three 

Clouds   Frank  D.  Sherman 

Clover   John  B.  Tabb 

Daisies   Frank  D.  Sherman 

Discontent   Sarah  O.  Jewett 

Don't  Give  Up   Phoebe  Cary 

Farm  Yard  Song   John  T.  Trowbridge 

First  Snow  Fall,  The        ...  James  R.  Lowell 

Fountain,  The   James  R.  Lowell 

Four  Leaf  Clover   Ella  Higginson 


He  Prayeth  Best,  from  The  Ancient 

Mariner  

Samuel  T.  Coleridge 

Hiawatha  

XT                    TTT      T                1*  11 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

If  I  Can  Stop  One  Heart  . 

Emily  Dickinson 

In  School  Days  

John  G.  Whittier 

I  Remember,  I  Remember 

Thomas  Hood 

L  ell  1 1  [7  1  1     I  1  LC  I  .    I  I1C  .... 

riouen  1j.  oLeveii»ou 

Land  of  Counterpane 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Land  of  Story  Books  .... 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 

The  

Felicia  D.  Hemans 

Little  Boy  Blue  

Eugene  Field 

Little  Brown  Hands  .... 

M.  H.  Krout 

Little  Elf,  The  

John  K.  Bangs 

Little  Gustava  

Celia  Thaxter 

March  

Celia  Thaxter 

Miller  of  the  Dee,  The 

Charles  Mackay 

My  Bed  is  a  Boat  .... 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

My  Playmate  

John  G.  Whittier 

My  Shadow  

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Night  Wind,  The  

Eugene  Field 

Night  Wind,  The  

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

November  

Alice  Cary 

October's  Bright  Blue  Weather 

Helen  H.  Jackson 

Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,  The  . 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem  . 

Phillips  Brooks 

Our  Flag  

Anon. 

Piccola  

Celia  Thaxter 

Picture  Books  in  Winter  . 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Poppy,  The  

Jane  Taylor 

Robert  of  Lincoln 


William  C.  Bryant 
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Grade  Three 

Sandpiper,  The   Celia  Thaxtrr 

September   Helen  H.  Jackson 

Seven  Times  One        ....  Jean  Ingelow 

Song  from  Pippa  Passes       .      .      .  Robert  Browning 

Sweet  and  Low   Alfred  Tennyson 

Take  Care      ......  Alice  Cary 

Thanksgiving  Day      ....  Lydia  M.  Child 

There's  a  Wonderful  Weaver   .  George  Cooper 

To  a  Butterfly   William  Wordsworth 

To  aChild   William  Wordsworth 

To  a  Dandelion   James  R.  Lowell 

Tree,  The   Bjornsterne  Bjornson 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  .  William  Shakespeare 

Wee  Willie  Winkie      ....  William  Miller 

Where  Go  the  Boats   ....  Robert  L.  Stevenson 
While  Shepherds  Watched  Their 

Flocks   Nahum  Tate 

Wind,  The   Christina  G.  Rossetti 

Wind,  The   Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Winter  Rain   Christina  G.  Rossetti 

Wishing   William  Allingham 

Wonderful  World,  The  W.  B.  Rand 

Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  The  Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod  Eugene  Field 


BOOKS  TO  READ  TO  CHILDREN 

Fairy  Tales,  Fables,  Myths,  and  Legends 

Alice  in  Wonderland  ....      Lewis  Carroll 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind       .     George  Macdonald 

Fanciful  Tales  Francis  R.  Stockton 

Jungle  Book,  The.  Vols.  I,  II  .  Rudyard  Kipling 
Just-So  Stories  Rudyard  Kipling 

La  Fontaine's  Fables 

Legends  of  the  Rhine  HeUene  A.  Guerber 

Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome     .      .  Helene  A.  Guerber 

Norse  Stories   Hamilton  W.  Mabie 

Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse       .  Sir  George  W.  Dasent 
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Grade  Three 

Robin  Hood's  Merry  Adventures 

Stories  from  King  Arthur 

Tanglewood  Tales 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 

Water  Babies  .... 
Wonder  Book  .... 


Howard  Pyle 

Charles  H.  Hanson 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
Lewis  Carroll 

Charles  Kingsley 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne 


Stories 


Alice  and  Tom  .... 
Anne's  Terrible  Good  Nature  . 
Around  the  World 
Aunt  Jo's  Scrap  Bag.  Vols.  I,  III 


Bimbi  

Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  The 
Book  of  Friendly  Beasts,  The 
By  the  Fireside 


Captain  January  . 
Child  Life  in  All  Lands 
Child  Life  in  Prose 
Children  of  the  Arctic 
Children  of  the  Cold  . 
Christmas  Carol  . 
Crib  and  Fly  . 

Days  Before  History 
Dog  of  Flanders  . 


Earth  and  Sky 


Fighting  a  Fire 
First  Christmas  Tree,  The 
Five  Little  Peppers  and  How 
Grew  .... 


Gingham  Bag,  The 
Good  Citizenship 

Hans  Brinker 
Hans,  the  Eskimo 
Heart 
Heidi 


They 


Kate  L.  Brown 
Edward  V.  Lucas 
Carroll  and  Jerome 
Louisa  M.  Alcott 

Louise  de  La  Rame" 
Kate  D.  Wiggin 
Abbie  F.  Brown 
Kirby  and  Kirby 

Laura  E.  Richards 
L.  Smith,  Jr. 
John  G.  Whittier 
Josephine  D.  Peary 
Frederick  Schwatka 
Charles  Dickens 
Charles  F.  Dole 

Hall  and  Lewis 
Louise  de  La  Rame 

Edward  S.  Holden 

Charles  T.  Hill 
Henry  J.  Van  Dyke 

Margaret  Sidney 

Margaret  Sidney 
Richman  and  Wallach 

Mary  M.  Dodge 
Christiana  Scandlin 
Edmondo  de  Amicio 
Johanna  Spyri 
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Heroes  Who  Fight  Fire 
Homes  Without  Hands 

Indian  Child  Life 
In  Colonial  Times 
In  Eastern  Wonderland 
Is  There  a  Santa  Claus 

Jackanapes 

Land  of  Pluck 
Little  Daffydowndilly 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
Little  Pussy  Willow 
Louisa  Alcott  Story  Book 

New  Year's  Bargain  . 

Only  Woman  in  the  Town 
Our  Country  —  East  . 
Our  Country  —  West  . 
Outlook  Story  Book 


Grade  Three 

Jacob  Riis 
.     John  G.  Wood 

Edwin  W.  Deming 
Mary  E.  Wilkins 
Charlotte  C.  Gibson 
Jacob  Riis 

Juliana  H.  Ewing 

Mary  M.  Dodge 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
Frances  H.  Burnett 
Harriet  B.  Stowe 
Fanny  E.  Coe 

Susan  Coolidge 

Sarah  J.  Prichard 

From  Youth's  Companion 

From  Youth's  Companion 


Peterkin  Papers  Lucre tia  P.  Hale 

Play  Days  Sarah  O.  Jewett 

Prince  and  the  Pauper      .  Mark  Twain 


Sandman  Stories,  The 

His  Farm  Stories 

His  Sea  Stories 

His  Ship  Stories 
Seven  Little  Sisters 
Snowland  Folk  .... 
St.  Nicholas  Christmas  Book 
Stories  and  Poems  for  Children 
Stories  Told  to  a  Child 
Story  of  a  Donkey 
Story  of  Patsy,  The 
Studies  for  Letters 

Tales  Out  of  School  . 
Thanksgiving  at  Oldtown  . 
Timothy's  Quest  .... 


Uncle  Remus  Stories  . 

When  I  Was  Your  Age 
When  the  World  Was  Young 


William  J.  Hopkins 


Jane  Andrews 
Peary  and  Peary 

Celia  Thaxter 
Jean  Ingelow 
Charles  F.  Dole 
Kate  D.  Wiggin 
Frances  B.  Callaway 

Francis  R.  Stockton 
Harriet  B.  Stowe 
Kate  D.  Wiggin 

Joel  C.  Harris 

Laura  E.  Richards 
Elizabeth  V.  Brown 
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Grade  Three 

Poetry 


A  Junior  School  Poetry  Book 

William  Peterson 

Along  the  Way  

Mary  M.  Dodge 

Baby  Bell  

Thomas  B.  Aldrich 

Blue  Poetry  Book  .... 

Andrew  Lang 

Book  of  Joyous  Children  . 

James  W.  Riley 

Child  World  

James  W.  Riley 

Childhood  Songs  

Lucy  Larcom 

Fresh  Posies  

Abbie  F.  Brown 

Grandmother  s  Story  of  Bunker 

Hill  Battle  

/~\f             ITT     T  T'    1   _ 

Oliver  W.  Holmes 

Hiawatha,  Selections  .... 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

In  Sunshine  Land  .... 

E.  M.  Thomas 

Land  of  Song,  The.    Vol.  I 

Ed.  by  Katherme  H.  Shute 

Lilliput  Lyrics  

W.  B.  Rands 

Little  Knights  and  Ladies 

Margaret  Sangster 

Love  Songs  of  Childhood  . 

Eugene  Field 

Lullaby  Land  

Eugene  Field 

Old  Songs  for  Young  America 

C.  Forsyth 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 

Robert  Browning 

Poetry  for  Children  .... 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 

Rhymes  and  Jingles  .... 

Mary  M.  Dodge 

Rhymes  of  Childhood 

James  W.  Riley 

Sharps  and  Flats  

Eugene  Field 

Sing  Song  

Christina  G.  Rossetti 

Stories  and  Poems  for  Children 

Celia  Thaxter 

Three  Years  with  the  Poets.   Vol.  I 

Ed.  by  Bertha  Hazard 

Verses  for  Children  .... 

Ed.  by  Edward  V.  Lucas 

When  Life  is  Young  .... 

Mary  M.  Dodge 

When  the  Birds  Go  North  Again 

Ella  Higginson 

With  Trumpet  and  Drum 

Eugene  Field 

Wordsworth  for  the  Young 

Young  Folks'  Book  of  Poetry 


Ed.  by  L.  J.  Campbell 
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Grade  Three 

Outdoor  World 


All  the  Year  Round 

Autumn   Frances  L.  Strong 

Winter   .      .  Frances  L.  Strong 

Spring   Frances  L.  Strong 

Summer       .      .      .      ...      .  Lane  and  Lane 

Five  Little  Strangers  ....  Julia  A.  Schwartz 

Fly  Away  and  Other  Seed  Travelers  Francis  M.  Fultz 

Friends  and  Helpers   ....  Sarah  J.  Eddy 

Grasshopper  Green's  Children  Julia  A.  Schwartz 

In  Field  and  Pasture  ....  Maude  B.  Dutton 

Our  Home  Pets   Olive  T.  Miller 

Sea  Stories  for  Wonder  Eyes  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hardy 

Stories  from  Animal  Land      .  Annie  E.  Chase 

Stories  from  Starland       .      .  Mary  Proctor 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  .  Ernest  T.  Seton 

Wilderness  Babies       ....  Julia  A.  Schwartz 

History 

Lives  and  Stories  Worth  Remem- 
bering   Grace  H.  Kupfer 

Primary  Stories  of  Heroism  William  H.  Mace 

Stories  of  American  Life   .  Edward  Eggleston 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children  Mara  L.  Pratt 

Stories  of  Great  Americans  Edward  Eggleston 


Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road 

from  Long  Ago  to  Now      .  Jane  Andrews 


GRADE  IM 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Folk  and  Fairy  Tales 
Fables,  Myths,  and  Legends 
Stories 
Poems 

OUTDOOR  WORLD 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICAL  ARTS 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL 
HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 
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GRADE  IV 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


Folk  and  Fairy  Tales 


Adventures  of  a  Brownie  . 
Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 
As  the  Goose  Flies 
At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind 

Birch  Tree  Fairy  Book 
Blue  Fairy  Book  .... 
Brownies  Around  the  World 


Christmas  Angel  . 
Counterpane  Fairy 


Should 


Davy  and  the  Goblin  . 
Dick  Whittington 

Elm  Tree  Fairy  Book  . 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables 
Fairy  Tales 

Fairy  Tales  Every  Child 

Know 
Fanciful  Tales 
Fir  Tree  Fairy  Book  . 


Golden  Goose  and  Other  Tales 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  . 

Indian  Fairy  Tales 
In  the  Green  Forest 

Japanese  Folk  Stories  and  Fairy 
Tales  .... 


King  of  the  Golden  River 
Little  Lame  Prince 
Mopsa,  The  Fairy 
Nights  With  Uncle  Remus 


Dinah  M.  Craik 
Lewis  Carroll 
Katherine  Pyle 
George  Macdonald 

Clifton  Johnson 
Andrew  Lang 
Palmer  Cox 

Katherine  Pyle 
Katherine  Pyle 

Charles  E.  Carry  1 
Andrew  Lang 

Clifton  Johnson 

James  Baldwin 
Hans  C.  Andersen 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
Francis  R.  Stockton 
Clifton  Johnson 

Eva  M.  Tappan 
Sara  E.  Wiltse 

Joseph  Jacobs 
Katherine  Pyle 


Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet 
John  Ruskin 
Dinah  M.  Craik 
Jean  Ingelow 
Joel  C.  Harris 
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Oak  Tree  Fairy  Book  . 
Overheard  in  Fairyland 

Pig  Brother  and  Other  Stories 

Pinocchio  

Princess  on  the  Glass  Hills 

Storyland  


Grade  Four 


Three  Fairy  Tales 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 
Tommy  Trot's  Visit  to  Santa  Claus 


Clifton  Johnson 
Madge  A.  Bigham 

Laura  E.  Richards 
Carlo  Lorenzini 
Andrew  Lang 

Clara  Murray 

Jean  Ingelow 
Lewis  Carroll 
Thomas  N.  Page 


Water  Babies 
Within  the  Silver  Moon 
Wonder  Clock,  The 
Wonderful  Chair,  The 


Charles  Kingsley 
Madge  A.  Bigham 
Howard  Pyle 
Frances  Browne 


Fables,  Myths,  and  Legends 

yEsop's  Fables   Madge  A.  Bigham 

Blackie,  His  Friends  and  Enemies  .  Horace  E.  Scudder 

Book  of  Fables   Horace  E.  Scudder 

Book  of  Legends  Told  Over  Again  .  Horace  E.  Scudder 

Fables  and  Folk  Stories  .  Horace  E.  Scudder 

Golden  Windows   Laura  E.  Richards 

Heroes  of  Myth   Price  and  Gilbert 

Heroes,  The   Charles  Kingsley 

In  the  Days  of  Giants  Abbie  F.  Brown 

Jataka  Tales   Ellen  C.  Babbitt 

Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  His 

Court   Frances  N.  Greene 

Legends  of  the  Red  Children  .  Mara  L.  Pratt 

Merry  Animal  Tales   ....  Madge  A.  Bigham 

Myths  of  the  Red  Children  .  Gilbert  L.  Wilson 

Nature  Myths  and  Stories  for  Chil= 

dren   Flora  J.  Cooke 

Old  Indian  Legends  Zitkala-Sa 

Old  Norse  Stories       ....  Sarah  P.  Bradish 


44  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 

Grade  Four 

Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song  Florence  Holbrook 

Tangle  wood  Tales    Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Wanderfolk  in  Wonderland  Edith  Guerries 

Wonder  Book   Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Stories 

Alice  and  Tom   Kate  L.  Brown 

American  Book  of  Golden  Deeds   .  James  Baldwin 

Bimbi   Louise  de  La  Rame" 

Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  The  .  Kate  D.  Wiggin 

Boy  on  a  Farm   Jacob  Abbott 

Bunny  Stories   John  Jewett 

Carrots    .      .      .  Mary  L.  Molesworth 

Child  Life  in  Literature  .  Blaisdell  and  Blaisdell 

Child  of  the  Sun       ....  Charles  E.  Banks 

Children  of  Other  Days  .  .  Mrs.  N.  H.  Moore 

Crofton  Boys  .  Harriet  Martineau 

Cuore   Edmond  de  Amicis 

Cupid  and  Chow  Chow  Louisa  M.  Alcott 

Docas,  the  Indian  Boy  .  Genevra  S.  Snedden 

Dog  of  Flanders   Louise  de  La  Rame 

Donkey  John  .      .  Margaret  W.  Morley 

Editha's  Burglar   Frances  H.  Burnett 

Famous  Pictures  of  Real  Boys  and 

Girls   Lorinda  M.  Bryant 

Flower  Princess,  The       .  .  Abbie  F.  Brown 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  .  James  Baldwin 
Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They 

Grew   Margaret  Sidney 

Four  on  a  Farm   Mary  P.  Smith 

Four  New  York  Boys  .  John  W.  Davis 

Good  Citizenship       ....  Richman  and  Wallach 

Gulliver's  Travels  Retold        .  James  Baldwin 

Heidi   Johanna  Spyri 

Ice  Queen,  The   Ernest  Ingersoll 


Jimmy's  Cruise  in  the  Pinafore 
Jolly  Good  Times 


Louisa  M.  Alcott 
Mary  P.  W.  Smith 
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Jolly  Good  Times  at  School 
Joyous  Story  of  Toto,  The 
Jungle  Book.    Vol.  I  . 
Just  So  Stories  .... 

Lads  and  Lassies  of  Other  Days 
Life  in  the  Greenwood 
Lisbeth  Longfrock 
Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago 
Little  Goody  Two=Shoes  . 
Little  Grandfather 
Little  Grandmother  . 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
Little  Miss  Phoebe  Gay  . 
Little  Saint  Elizabeth 
Lolami,  The  Little  Cliff  Dweller 
Lost  Jewel  


Grade  Four 

Mary  P.  W.  Smith 
Laura  E.  Richards 
Rudyard  Kipling 
Rudyard  Kipling 

Lillian  L.  Price 
Marion  F.  Lansing 
Hans  Aanrud 
Eliza  O.  White 
Ed.  by  Welsh 
Sophie  May 
Sophie  May 
Frances  H.  Burnett 
Helen  D.  Brown 
Frances  H.  Burnett 
Clara  K.  Bayliss 
Harriet  P.  Spofford 


>i      niei  s  i  ndiiKsgiving  etnu  uiner 

OIUI  ICd  ...... 

SsllGQT*    I     /\n   W  1  ITU 

k3USd.ll  VvUUllUgtr 

]V\iss  Mouse  and  Her  Boys 

Mary  L.  Molesworth 

Moni,  the  Goat  Boy  ... 

Johanna  Spyri 

Mr.  Stubb's  Brother  .... 

James  Otis 

Mv  Boys  

Louisa  M.  Alcott 

Nancy  Rutledge  

Katherine  Pyle 

Nellie's  Silver  Mine  .... 

Helen  H.  Jackson 

New  Year's  Bargain  .... 

Susan  Coolidge 

Nights  with  Uncle  Remus 

Joel  C.  Harris 

Nine  Little  Goslings  .... 

Susan  Coolidge 

Nuremberg  Stove  ... 

Louise  de  La  Rame 

Old  Fashioned  Thanksgiving  . 

Louisa  M.  Alcott 

Old  Stories  of  the  East 

James  Baldwin 

Our  American   Holidays,  Christ= 

mas  

Robert  H.  Schaugler 

Peterkin  Papers,  The 

Lucretia  P.  Hale 

Plav  Davs  

Sarah  0.  Jewett 

Prince  Vance  

Arlo  Bates 

Pussy  Willow  Stories 

Harriet  B.  Stowe 

Red  Letter  Days  and  Red  Letter 

Facts  

Hall  and  Lennox 

Robin   Hood.     111.  by  Lucy  Fitch 

Perkins 

Sara  Crewe  

Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin 
Hood  


Frances  H.  Burnett 
Howard  Pyle 
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Grade  Four 

stories  oi  Indian  wnitiiains 

lVTarir  TT  TTua+orl 
lX±<XLy   XX.  IXUotcU 

otones  oi  Indian  v^niiuren 

TV/Tortr  TT  TTno+orl 
xyxdiiy  xx.  iiuoicu 

OlUI  J    VJl     1  Vt  \j    UXjjS  .... 

Clifton  Johnson 

Toiler    s\f    fi  i^i^tfi-r 

i  aiior  oi  uiouttsitr  .... 

K^ofTiY  "Prvftoi* 

XJCdl/IlA  XUUbcl 

Things  Will  Take  a  Turn 

Beatrice  Harraden 

Thirty  More  Famous  Stories  Re- 

told   

James  Baldwin 

Timothy's  Quest  .... 

Kate  D.  Wiggin 

TnKv  Tvler   or  Ten  Weeks  With  a 

Xntn'«  Mprrv  ^Vinter 

T.QiirQ  T<\  TJipliflrrlfl 

ua  ui  a   j_j  .  xtlvucllUQ 

linger  the  I  ilfirs 

L  IIUvl     1 1  Iv    L^IIaVo  .... 

Tenuis?!  TVf  Alpntt, 

Wandering  Heroes  .... 

Lillian  L.  Prince 

Waste  Not,  Want  Not  Stories  . 

Maria  Edgeworth 

What  Katy  Did  

Susan  Coolidge 

What  Katy  Did  at  School 

Susan  Coolidge 

What  Katy  Did  Next 

Susan  Coolidge 

When  Molly  Was  Six  ... 

Eliza  0.  White 

Wigwam  Stories  

Mary  C.  Judd 

Poems 

A   C\  p  n  1 1  p  m  t\  n 

lVT  €k  TCTQ  rpf    So  X\  frcfoT 

A  Visit  from  5>t.  Nicholas 

V*'  1 V  lxxV  11  L  lUUulC 

America  

Samuel  F.  Smith 

Arrow  and  the  Song,  The 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Barbara  Frietchie 

ToVm  d  Whittipr 

O  Willi  V_J .    T  f  111  L  ultjl 

Barefoot  Boy 

John  G  Whittipr 

Brook,  The  . 

Alfred  Tennyson 

Brook  and  the  Wave,  The 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Charce  of  the  I  icht  Brigade 

X  lfrprl  T'ati  n  venn 
xxiiicix  x  ciiii^y  own 

viiiiu  aiiu   iviuuiwi  .... 

x!juji,tjiie  x1  leiu 

Children  

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Children's  Hour,  The 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Daffodils  

William  Wordsworth 

Daybreak   

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Don't  Crowd  

Charles  Dickens 

Duel,  The  

Eugene  Field 

Flag  Goes  By,  The  .... 

Henry  H.  Bennett 

Hiawatha  

Henry  W.  Longfellow 
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Grade  Four 


incncapc  kock,  i  ne  .... 

Robert  Southey 

In  School  Days  

John  G.  Whittier 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 

The  

Felicia  D.  Hemans 

Little  Boy  Blue  

Eugene  Field 

March  

William  C.  Bryant 

Moon,  The 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

My  Shadow 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Nest  Eggs  

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Nobility  

Alice  Cary 

Obedience  

Phoebe  Cary 

October   

Helen  H.  Jackson 

October's  Bright  Blue  Weather 

Helen  H.  Jackson 

Old  Fashioned  Rhymes  and  Poems 

Mrs.  Roadknight 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  The 

Robert  Browning 

Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree 

William  C.  Bryant 

Prelude  to  Among  the  Hills 

John  G.  Whittier 

Pumpkin,  The 

John  G.  Whittier 

Rain  in  Summer 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Rhymes  and  Jingles  .... 

Mary  M.  Dodge 

Robert  of  Lincoln 

William  C.  Bryant 

September 

Helen  H.  Jackson 

Seven  Times  One 

Jean  Ingelow 

Sir  Robin 

Lucy  Larcom 

Skylark,  The  

James  Hogg 

Snow=Bound   

John  G.  Whittier 

Somebody's  Mother 

Anon. 

Star  SnarnHed  Ranner  The 

Francis  S.  Key 

Sun's  Travels,  The 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Sweet  and  Low  

Alfred  Tennyson 

Swing,  The  

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Take  Care  

Alice  Cary 

Three  Bells,  The 

John  G.  Whittier 

To  the  River  Charles 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Twilight  

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Village  Blacksmith,  The  . 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

We  Are  Seven  

William  Wordsworth 

What  Does  Little  Birdie  Say  . 

Alfred  Tennyson 

When  We  Plant  the  Tree  . 

Henry  Abbey 
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While  Shepherds  Watched  Their 

Flocks   Margaret  Deland 

Whole  Duty  of  Children    .  Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Wind,  The   Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Winter,  from  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal   .  James  R.  Lowell 

Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  The  Henry  W.  Longfellow 


OUTDOOR  WORLD,  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE, 
PRACTICAL  ARTS 


All  the  Year  Round 

Autumn   Frances  L.  Strong 

Winter   Frances  L.  Strong 

Spring   Frances  L.  Strong 

Summer   Lane  and  Lane 

Among  the  Night  People  .  .  Clara  D.  Pierson 

Among  the  Pond  People    .  Clara  D.  Pierson 

Animal  Story  Book     ....  Andrew  Lang 

Bird  World   Stickney  and  Hoffman 

Cat  Stories   Helen  H.  Jackson 

Claws  and  Hoofs   James  Johonnot 

Curious  Homes  and  Their  Tenants  James  Beard 

Dooryard  Stories   Clara  D.  Pierson 


Earth  and  Sky  

Eyes  and  No  Eyes  and  Other  Stories 


Jenny  H.  Stickney 
Aiken  and  Barbauld 


First  Book  of  Birds 
Flipwing,  the  Spy 
Flowers  and  Their  Friends 
Four  Feet,  Two  Feet  and  No 
Foxy,  the  Faithful 
Friends  and  Helpers  . 
Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur 

Giant  Sun  and  His  Family 

History  of  the  Robins 
How  to  Attract  Birds 
How  to  Dress  a  Doll 

In  Field  and  Pasture  . 
Insect  Folk  .... 


Feet 


Olive  Miller 

Elizabeth  F.  Wesselhoeft 
Margaret  W.  Morley 
Laura  E.  Richards 
Elizabeth  F.  Wesselhoeft 
Sarah  J.  Eddy 
James  Johonnot 

Mary  Proctor 

Sarah  K.  Trimmer 
Neltje  B.  Doubleday 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Morgan 

Maud  D.  Barrows 
Margaret  W.  Morley 
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Jack,  the  Firedog 
Jerry,  the  Blunderer  . 

Little  Brother  to  the  Bear 
Little  Cook  Book  for  a  Little  Girl 
Little  Flower  Folk  .... 
Little  Nature  Studies  from  John 

Burroughs  

Little  Wanderers  

Lobo,  Rag,  and  Vixen 

Look  About  Club  .... 

Mary's  Garden  and  How  It  Grew  . 
Mother  Nature's  Children 
My  Land  and  Water  Friends  . 

Nature's  Garden  

Neighbors  With  Wings  and  Fins 

Outdoorland  

Plant  Baby  and  Its  Friends 
Plants  and  Their  Children 

Rainy  Day  Book  

Ready,  the  Reliable  .... 

Sea  Stories  for  Wonder  Eyes 

Seaside  and  Wayside  .... 

Seed  Babies  

Seed  Travelers  

Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neigh- 
bors   

Some  Useful  Animals 

Sparrow,  the  Tramp  .... 

Stories  from  Animal  Land 

Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her 
Children  

Stories  of  Country  Life 

Stories  of  Humble  Friends 

Stories  of  Insect  Life  .... 

Stories  of  My  Four  Friends 

Stories  of  Starland  .... 

Stories  of  the  Rocks  and  Minerals 

Stories  of  Wood  and  Field 

Ten  Common  Trees  .... 

The  Bee  People  

Tiny  Hare  and  His  Friends 


Grade  Four 

Elizabeth  F.  Wesselhoeft 
Elizabeth  F.  Wesselhoeft 

William  J.  Long 
Caroline  F.  Benton 
Mara  L.  Pratt 

Mary  E.  Burt 
Margaret  W.  Morley 
Ernest  T.  Seton 
Mary  E.  Bamford 

Frances  Duncan 
Allen  W.  Gould 
Mary  E.  Bamford 

Neltje  B.  Doubleday 
James  Johonnot 

Robert  W.  Chambers 

Kate  L.  Brown 

Mrs.  William  S.  Dana 

Eliza  O.  White 
Elizabeth  F.  Wesselhoeft 

Mary  E.  Hardy 
Julia  M.  Wright 
Margaret  W.  Morley 
Clarence  M.  Weed 

Mrs.  Meriba  A.  B.  Kelly 
Monteith  and  Monteith 
Elizabeth  F.  Wesselhoeft 
A.  E.  Chase 

Jane  Andrews 
Sarah  P.  Bradish 
Katherine  Pyle 
Clarence  M.  Weed 
Jane  Andrews 
Mary  Proctor 
Harold  W.  Fairbanks 
Elizabeth  V.  Brown 

Susan  Stokes 
Margaret  W.  Morley 
Anne  L.  Sykes 
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Grade  Four 

Torpeanuts,  the  Tom  Boy 

Tree  Stories  

True  Tales  of  Birds  and  Beasts 

Ways  of  Wood  Folks  . 
When  Mother  Lets  Us  Help 
When  Mother  Lets  Us  Sew 
White  Patch  .... 
Wilderness  Babies 
Wilderness  Ways  . 
Wonderful  Little  Lives 


Elizabeth  F.  Wesselhoeft 
Mary  Muller 
David  S.  Jordan 

William  J.  Long 
Constance  Johnson 
Mrs.  Virginia  Ralston 
Angelo  Patro 
Julia  A.  Schwartz 
William  J.  Long 
Julia  A.  Schwartz 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL 


Around  the  World.    Books  II,  III, 

IV  

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard  . 

Big  People  and  Little  People  of 

Other  Lands  . 
Boys  of  Other  Countries  . 

Child  Life  in  Chinese  Homes 
Child  Life  in  Japan 
Child  Life  in  Many  Lands 
Children  of  the  Arctic 
Children  of  the  Cold  . 
Children  of  the  Palm  Land 

Docas,  the  Indian  Boy 


Each  and  All  . 
Eskimo  Stories 

Five  Little  Strangers  . 

Hans,  the  Eskimo 
Holland  .  . 
How  We  Are  Clothed  . 
How  We  Are  Fed  . 
How  We  Are  Sheltered 
How  We  Travel  . 

Indian  Boys  and  Girls 
Indian  Child  Life 


Japanese  Garland 


Stella  W.  Carroll 
Kirby  and  Kirby 


Edward  R.  Shaw 
Bayard  Taylor 

Mary  I.  Bryson 
Matilda  C.  Ayrton 
Blaisdell  and  Blaisdell 
Josephine  D.  Peary 
Frederick  Schwatka 
Alice  E.  Allen 

Genevra  S.  Snedden 

Jane  Andrews 
Mary  E.  E.  Smith 

Julia  A.  Schwartz 

Christiana  Scandlin 
Beatrix  Jungman 
James  F.  Chamberlain 
James  F.  Chamberlain 
James  F.  Chamberlain 
James  F.  Chamberlain 

Alice  C.  Haines 
Edwin  W.  Deming 

Florence  P.  Perry 
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Land  We  Live  In  

Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands 
Little  Indian  Folks  .... 
Little  Journeys   to   Alaska  and 

Canada   

Little  Journeys  to  China  and  Japan 
Little  Journeys  to  Cuba  and  Puerto 

Rico  

Little  People  of  Asia  .... 
Little  People  Everywhere  Series 
Little  People  of  the  Snow 
Little  Red  People  .... 
Lolami,  the  Little  Cliff  Dweller 

Our  Little  African  Cousin 
Our  Little  Alaskan  Cousin 
Our  Little  Chinese  Cousin 
Our  Little  Eskimo  Cousin 
Our  Little  Indian  Cousin  . 
Our  Little  Japanese  Cousin 

Seven  Little  Sisters  .... 

Snow  Baby,  The  

Snowland  Folk  

Stories  of  the  Red  Children  . 
Story  of  Little  Jan,  the  Dutch  Boy 
Story  of  Little  Konrad,  the  Swiss 
Boy  

Wigwam  Stories  

World  and  Its  People.    Book  III  . 


Grade  Four 

Charles  F.  King 
Lulu  M.  Chance 
Deming  and  Deming 

Marian  M.  George 
Marian  M.  George 

Marian  M.  George 
Olive  T.  Miller 
McDonald  and  Dalrymple 
Mary  Muller 
Deming  and  Deming 
Clara  K.  Bayliss 

Mary  H.  Wade 
Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet 
Isaac  T.  Headland 
Mary  H.  Wade 
Mary  H.  Wade 
Mary  H.  Wade 

Jane  Andrews 
Josephine  D.  Peary 
Peary  and  Peary 
Dorothy  Brooks 
Helen  L.  Campbell 

Helen  L.  Campbell 

Mary  C.  Judd 
Mary  C.  Smith 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

America's    Story    for  America's 

Children   Mara  L.  Pratt 

American  History  Stories       .      .  Mara  L.  Pratt 

American  Leaders  and  Heroes  Wilbur  F.  Gordy 


Children's  Life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln  M.  Louise  Putnam 

Colonial  Children      ....     Hart  and  Hazard 

Colonial  Stories.  Retold  from  St. 
Nicholas 


Days  and  Deeds  a  Hundred  Years 
Ago  


Stone  and  Fickett 
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Grade  Four 

Discoverers  and  Explorers 
Discovery  and   Exploration  of 
America  

Everyday  Life  in  the  Colonies  . 

Famous  Men  of  Greece  . 

Famous  Men  of  Rome 

Fifty  Famous  People 

First  Book  in  American  History 

Four  American  Explorers 

Four  American  Naval  Heroes 

Four  Great  Americans 

From  the  Old  World  to  the  New 

How  New  England  Was  Made 

Indians  and  Pioneers 

Lads  and  Lassies  of  Other  Days 
Lessons  for  Junior  Citizens  . 
Lives  and  Stories  Worth  Remem= 
bering  

Mary  of  Plymouth  .... 

On  Plymouth  Rock  .... 
Our  Country  in  Poem  and  Prose  . 
Our  Country's  Story 

Pilgrim  Stories  

Ruth  of  Boston  

Short  Stories  from  American  His= 

tory  

Stories  of  American  Discoverers  for 

Little  Americans 
Stories  of  American  History  . 
Stories  of  American  Life  and  Ad= 

venture  

Stories  of  Colonial  Children  . 
Stories   of   Great   Americans  for 

Little  Americans 
Stories  of  Great  Inventors 
Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds  . 
Stories  of  Our  Country 
Stories  of  Pioneer  Life 
Story  of  H.  W.  Longfellow 


Edward  R.  Shaw 

Arthur  Gilman 

Stone  and  Fickett 

Haaren  and  Poland 
Haaren  and  Poland 
James  Baldwin 
Edward  Eggleston 
Nellie  F.  Kingsley 
Mabel  B.  Beebe 
James  Baldwin 
Marguerite  S.  Dickson 

Frances  A.  Humphrey 

Hazaid  and  Dunton 

Lillian  L.  Price 
Mabel  Hill 

Grace  H.  Kupfen 

James  Otis 

Samuel  A.  Drake 
Eleanor  A.  Persons 
Eva  M.  Tappan 

Margaret  B.  Pumphrey 

James  Otis 

Blaisdell  and  Ball 

Rose  Lucia 
Nathaniel  S.  Dodge 

Edward  Eggleston 
Mara  L.  Pratt 

Edward  Eggleston 
Hattie  E.  Macomber 
James  Johonnot 
James  Johonnot 
Florence  Bass 
Katherine  Beebe 
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Grade  Four 

Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  Eng= 


land   Alma  H.  Burton 

Story  of  Lewis  and  Clark      .  Nellie  F.  Kingsley 

Story  of  New  England     .      .      .  Edward  0.  Skelton 

True  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln     .  Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

True  Story  of  Benjamin  Franklin  .  Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

True  Story  of  George  Washington  .  Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

Wandering  Heroes  .      .  Lillian  L.  Price 


GRADE  V 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Folk  and  Fairy  Tales 
Fables,  Myths,  and  Legends 
Stories 
Poems 

OUTDOOR  WORLD 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICAL  ARTS 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL 
HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 
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GRADE  V 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


Folk  and  Fairy  Tales 


Adventures  of  a  Brownie 
Adventurer  of  Nils 


Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland     Lewis  Carroll 


At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind 
Blue  Fairy  Book  .... 
Celtic  Fairy  Tales 

Fairy  Ring,  The  .... 
Fairy  Tales 

Fairy  Tales  

Fairy  Tales  Every  Child  Should 

Know  

Fanciful  Tales  .... 
Further  Adventures  of  Nils 

German  Household  Tales 

Heart  of  Oak.    Book  III  . 

King  of  the  Golden  River,  The 

Magic  Casements 
Mopsa,  the  Fairy 

Nights  with  Uncle  Remus 

Peter  Pan  .... 

Queen  Silver  Bell 

Racketty  Packetty  House 
Red  Fairy  Book  .... 

Story  from  the  Arabian  Nights 

Tales  of  Wonder  .... 
Through  the  Looking  Glass 


Dinah  M.  Craik 
Selma  Lagerlof 


George  Macdonald 
Andrew  Lang 
Joseph  Jacobs 

Wiggin  and  Smith 
Hans  C.  Andersen 
Ed.  by  William  J.  Rolfe 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
Francis  R.  Stockton 
Selma  Lagerlof 

Jacob  L.  C.  Grimm 

Charles  E.  Norton 

John  Ruskin 

Wiggin  and  Smith 
Jean  Ingelow 

Joel  C.  Harris 

James  M.  Barrie 

Frances  H.  Burnett 

Frances  H.  Burnett 
Andrew  Lang 

Andrew  Lang 

Wiggin  and  Smith 
Lewis  Carroll 
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Grade  Five 

Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends  Joel  C.  Harris 
Uncle  Remus,  His  Songs,  and  His 

Sayings   Joel  C.  Harris 

Violet  Fairy  Book       ....  Andrew  Lang 

Water  Babies,  The  Charles  Kingsley 

Wigwam  Stories   Mary  C.  Judd 

Wonderful  Chair,  The      .  .  Frances  Browne 


Fables,  Myths,  and  Legends 


/Esop's  Fables.  111.  by  Folkhard 
/Esop's  Fables.    111.  by  Rackham 

Book  of  Legends  Told  Again  Horace  E.  Scudder 

Gods  and  Heroes   Robert  E.  Francillon 

Heroes,  The   Charles  Kingsley 

Heroes  of  Asgard   Anna  and  Eliza  Keary 

In  the  Days  of  the  Giants  Abbie  F.  Brown 

Legends  of  the  Norseland  Mara  L.  Pratt 

Myths  From  Many  Lands       .  Eva  M.  Tappan 
Myths  That  Every  Child  Should 

Know   Hamilton  W.  Mabie 

Old  Greek  Folk  Stories  Told  Anew  Josephine  P.  Peabody 

Old  Greek  Stories       ....  James  Baldwin 

Talking  Beasts,  The   ....  Wiggin  and  Smith 

Stories 

A  Flock  of  Girls   Nora  Perry 

Adventures  of  Jimmy  Brown  .  William  L.  Alden 

Aunt  Jo's  Scrap  Bag.    Vols.  I,  III  .  Louisa  M.  Alcott 

Beautiful  Joe   Margaret  M.  Saunders 

Bed  Time  Stories       ....  Louise  C.  Moulton 
Ben  Greet  Shakespeare 

Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  The   .  Kate  D.  Wiggin 

Black  Beauty   Anna  Sewell 
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Grade  Five 

Captain  January  

Laura  E.  Richards 

Carrots   . 

Mary  L.  Molesworth 

Chinese  Boy  and  Girl,  The      .  .  . 

Isaac  Headland 

Christmas  Every  Day  .... 

William  D.  Ho  wells 

Crofton  Rovs 

w  1  vfl  V  V  '  1  1    M-r\JJ  J  ..... 

Harriet  Martineau 

DprrirVc  ^terlinc 

17tl  i              Oltl  1111^  ..... 

Kirk  TVInnrrvp 

-J.  Vil  1Y    xTA  Will  W v 

Docas  

Genevra  S.  Snedden 

Dog  of  Flanders  

Louise  de  La  Rame 

Donkey  John  

Margaret  W.  Morley 

Fditha's  Burcrlar 

Franpps  TT  Rnrnptt, 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold  . 

James  Baldwin 

Five  I  ittle  Penners 

1  I  >  V   L.  I  iiiv   R      r  I  .... 

A/Tanya tp t,  Svdnpv 

Flamingo  Feather  .... 

Kirk  Monroe 

Fur  Seal's  Tooth,  The 

Kirk  Monroe 

Grandmother  Dear  .... 

Mary  L.  Molesworth 

Gulliver's  Travels  .... 

Jonathan  Swift 

Hans  Brinker  

Mary  M.  Dodge 

Heidi  

Johanna  Spyri 

Jackanapes   

Juliana  H.  Ewing 

Jolly  Fellowship  

Francis  R.  Stockton 

Jolly  Good  Summer  .... 

Mary  P.  W.  Smith 

Jolly  Good  Times  .... 

Mary  P.  W.  Smith 

Jolly  Good  Times  at  Hackmatack 

Mary  P.  W.  Smith 

Jolly  Good  Times  at  School 

Mary  P.  W.  Smith 

Jolly  Good  Times  To=day 

Mary  P.  W.  Smith 

Jungle  Book  

Rudyard  Kipling 

Just  So  Stories  

Rudyard  Kipling 

King  Arthur  Stories  .... 

Stevens  and  Allen 

Lads  and  Lassies  of  Other  Days 

Lillian  L.  Price 

Little  Colonel's  Hero,  The 

Annie  F.  Johnston 

Little  Colonel's  Holidays,  The 

Annie  F.  Johnston 

Little  Colonel's  House  Party,  The 

Annie  F.  Johnston 

Little  Colonel's  Stories,  The  . 

Annie  F.  Johnston 

Little  Duke  

Charlotte  M.  Yonge 

Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago  . 

Eliza  0.  White 

Little  Grandfather  .... 

Sophie  May 

Little  Grandmother  .... 

Sophie  May 

I  ittlf*  I  i  m  Prinrp 

LI  LllC    L  a  1 1 1 1    r  1  Ultt  «... 

Dinah  1VT  CVaik 

l/lllall   1.VX .   v_  1  ctlXV 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 

Frances  H.  Burnett 

Little  Mr.  Thimblefinger 

Joel  C.  Harris 

Little  Sky  High  

Hezekiah  Butterworth 
• 
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Grade  Five 


Little  St  Fli7abeth 

"FVan^ps:  T-f    Rnrnof r 
X  lalltCo  XX.  XJLliIltTLL 

Lulu's  Library 

Louisa  M.  Alcott 

Milly  and  Oily 

Mary  A.  Ward 

Moni  

Johanna  Spyri 

Mr   Stuhh's  Brother 

I'll*                          o  LllUtllvl 

JampQ  OtiGj 

Nelly's  Silver  Mine 

Helen  H.  Jackson 

New  Year's  Rarcain 

Siman  C!nnliHcrp 

Nine  Little  Goslings  . 

Susan  Coolidge 

Nuremberg  Stove,  The 

Louise  de  La  Ram6 

Old  Fashioned  Tales  . 

Edward  V.  Lucas 

Old  Rough,  the  Miser 

Elizabeth  F.  Wesselhoeft 

Peterkin  Papers,  The 

Lucretia  P.  Hale 

Pi  nnrrhin 

\ycLL  IKJ  XjUICXXZiI 

Play  Days  

Sarah  0.  Jewett 

Pollv  Cologne 

Pot  of  Gold,  The 

Mary  E.  Wilkins 

Quicksilver  Sue 

Laura  E.  Richards 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Daniel  Defoe 

Sara  Crewe  

Frances  H.  Burnett 

Cn^u     1  m  a  rrp  ThA 

iri  ct  L Ltd. lilt  1  IldW  LllUi  lie 

Sparrow,  the  Tramp  . 

Elizabeth  F.  Wesselhoeft 

Spinning=Wheel  Stories 

Louisa  M.  Alcott 

Stories    of    American  Life 

and 

Adventure 

Edward  Eggleston 

Story  of  Patsy,  The  . 

Kate  D.  Wiggin 

Their  City  Christmas 

Abbie  F.  Brown 

Thirty  More  Famous  Stories 

Re- 

told  

James  Baldwin 

Toby  Tyler  

James  Otis 

Under  the  Lilacs 

Louisa  M.  Alcott 

Waste  Not,  Want  Not  Stories  . 

Maria  Edgeworth 

What  Katy  Did  ... 

Susan  Coolidge 

When  Christmas  Came  Too  Early  . 

Mabel  F.  Blodgett 

Winners  in  Life's  Race 

Arabella  B.  Buckley 

Poems 


A  Green  Cornfield 
Abou  Ben  Adhem 


Christina  G.  Rossetti 
Leigh  Hunt 
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Grade  Five 

Battle  of  Blenheim 
Builders,  The 


Casabianca  .... 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 
Council  of  Horses,  The 
Cricket,  The  .... 


Daffodils  .... 
Don't  Give  Up 
Dorchester  Giant,  The 


Fidelity  

For  a'  That  and  a'  That 

Gladness  of  Nature  . 


Heritage,  The 
Hiawatha 
Hohenlinden 
Honey  Bee,  The 


Inchcape  Rock,  The  . 
Incident  of  the  French  Camp 

John  Gilpin  .... 

King  John  and  the  Abbot 


Lady  Clare 

Llewellyn  and  His  Dog 
Lord  Ullin's  Daughter 

March  .... 


New  Year,  The 

Nobility  . 

Noble  Nature,  The 

Paul  Revere's  Ride 

Singers,  The  . 
Snow  Flakes  . 
Song  Sparrow,  The 

To=day 


White=Footed  Deer,  The 
Wise  Fairy,  The  . 


Robert  Southey 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Felicia  D.  Hemans 
Alfred  Tennyson 
John  Gay 
William  Cowper 

William  Wordsworth 
Phoebe  Cary 
Oliver  W.  Holmes 

William  Wordsworth 
Robert  Burns 

W7illiam  C.  Bryant 

James  R.  Lowell 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
Thomas  Campbell 
William  Shakespeare 

Robert  Southey 
Robert  Browning 

WTilliam  Cowper 

Unknown 

Alfred  Tennyson 
Robert  Southey 
Thomas  Campbell 

William  C.  Bryant 

Alfred  Tennyson 
Alice  Cary 
Ben  Jonson 

Henry  WT.  Longfellow 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
Henry  J.  Van  Dyke 

Thomas  Carlyle 

William  C.  Bryant 
Alice  Cary 
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OUTDOOR  WORLD,  ELEMENTARY 

ARTS 

A  Guide  to  the  Trees 
A  Watcher  in  the  Woods 
American  Boy's  Handy  Book 
Autobiography  of  a  Grizzly 


Grade  Five 
SCIENCE,  AND  PRACTICAL 


Alice  Lounsberry 
Dallas  L.  Sharp 
Daniel  C.  Beard 
Ernest  T.  Seton 


Bird  Neighbors 
Bird  World  . 


Neltje  Blanchan 
Stickney  and  Hoffman 


Dora's  Housekeeping 

First  Book  of  Birds  ... 
Fly  Aways  and  Other  Seed  Travel- 
ers   

Friends  and  Helpers  . 


Elizabeth  S.  Kirkland 
Olive  T.  Miller 

Francis  M.  Fultz 
Sarah  J.  Eddy 


Guide  to  the  Wild  Flowers 

How  Margery  Helped  . 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 


Alice  Lounsberry 

Martha  C.  Brooks 
Mrs.  William  S.  Dana 


Little  Cook  Book  for  a  Little  Girl 
Lobo,  Rag,  and  Vixsn 


Caroline  F.  Benton 
Ernest  T.  Seton 


Nature  Studies  on  a  Farm 
Plants  and  Their  Children 


Charles  A.  Keffer 
Mrs.  William  S.  Dana 


Saturday  Mornings 
Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors 
Six  Little  Cooks  .... 
Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her 

Children  

Stories  of  Starland 

Ten  Common  Trees 

Things  Worth  Doing  . 

Three  Hundred  Games  and  Pas 

times  

Trail  to  the  Woods 

Ways  of  Wood  Folk 
Wilderness  Ways  ... 


Caroline  F.  Benton 

Mrs.  Meriba  A.  B.  Kelley 

Elizabeth  S.  Kirkland 

Jane  Andrews 
Mary  Proctor 

Susan  Stokes 
Beard  and  Beard 

Edward  V.  Lucas 
Clarence  Hawkes 

William  J.  Long 
William  J.  Long 


Young  People's  Flower  Book 


Alice  Lounsberry 
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GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL 

Alice's  Visit  to  Hawaii      .      .      .  Mary  H.  Krout 
Around  the  World.    Vols.  I,  II,  III, 

IV   Stella  W.  Carroll 

Bodleys  Afoot   Horace  E.  Scudder 

Bod  leys  Awheel   Horace  E.  Scudder 

Boys  of  Other  Countries   .  Bayard  Taylor 

Brooks  and  Brook  Basins  Alexis  E.  Frye 


Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers 

North  America 

South  America 
Child  Life  in  Japan 
Children  of  China 
Children  of  the  Arctic 
Children  of  the  Cold  . 
Children  of  the  Palm  Lands 
Coal  and  Coal  Mines  . 


Each  and  All  . 
Eskimo  Stories 


Five  Little  Strangers  . 

Hans,  the  Eskimo 
How  We  Are  Clothed  . 
How  We  Are  Fed  . 
How  We  Are  Sheltered 


Land  We  Live  In  . 
Lisbeth  Longfrock 


Old  Caravan  Days 
Our  American  Neighbors  . 
Our  Little  Alaskan  Cousin 
Our  Own  Country 


Frank  G.  Carpenter 


Matilda  C.  Ayrton 
Colin  C.  Browne 
Josephine  D.  Peary 
Frederick  Schwatka 
Alice  E.  Allen 
Homer  Greene 

Jane  Andrews 
Mary  E.  E.  Smith 

Julia  A.  Schwartz 

Christina  Scandlin 
James  F.  Chamberlain 
James  F.  Chamberlain 
James  F.  Chamberlain 

Charles  F.  King 
Hans  Aanrud 

Mary  H.  Catherwood 
Larkin  Dunton 
Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet 
Ed.  by  Larkin  Dunton 


Picturesque  Geographical  Reader     Charles  F.  King 


Seven  Little  Sisters 
Stories  of  Other  Lands 
Stories  of  Our  Country 


Jane  Andrews 
James  Johonnot 
James  Johonnot 


World  and  Its  People,  The 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Northern  Lands 


Mary  C.  Smith 
Hezekiah  Butterworth 
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Grade  Five 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 


Abraham  Lincoln 

America's  Story  for  America's  Chil 

dren.    Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV  . 
American  Hero  Stories 
American  History  Story  Book 
American  Leaders  and  Heroes 


Boy  General,  The 

Boy's  Life  of  Lincoln,  The 

Builders  of  Our  Country. 

II  


Vols.  I 


Cave,  Mound,  and  Lake  Dwellers 
Century  Book  of  Famous  Ameri 

cans  

Christopher  Columbus 
Colonial  Days  .... 


European  Hero  Stories 

First  Book  in  American  History 
Four  American  Explorers  . 
Four  American  Inventors 
Four  American  Naval  Heroes  . 
Four  American  Patriots 
Four  American  Pioneers  . 
Four  Great  Americans 

Grandfather  Stories  . 

History  Primer  .... 


James  Baldwin 

Mara  L.  Pratt 
Eva  M.  Tappan 
Blaisdell  and  Ball 
Wilbur  F.  Gordy 

Elizabeth  B.  Custer 
Helen  Nicolay 

Gertrude  Van  D.  South  worth 
Florence  Holbrook 

Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
John  S.  C.  Abbott 
Wilbur  F.  Gordy 

Eva  M.  Tappan 

Edward  Eggleston 
Nellie  F.  Kingsley 
Frances  M.  Perry 
Mabel  B.  Beebe 
Alma  H.  Burton 
Frances  M.  Perry 
James  Baldwin 

James  Johonnot 

Oscar  Gerson 


Indian    Stories.    Retold   from  St. 
Nicholas 

Lads  and  Lassies  of  Other  Days 

Our  Country's  Story  .... 

Revolutionary  Stories.  Retold  from 
St.  Nicholas 


Lillian  L.  Price 
Eva  M.  Tappan 


Short  Stories  from  American  His= 

tory   Blaisdell  and  Ball 

Stories  of  American  Discoverers  Rose  Lucia 

Stories  of  American  Explorers  Wilbur  F.  Gordy 
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Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adven= 

ture  

Stories  of  Great  Inventors 
Stories  from  English  History  . 

Ten  Boys  on  the  Road  from  Long 

Ago  to  Now  

True  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
True  Story  of  Christopher  Colum= 

bus  


Edward  Eggleston 
Hattie  E.  Macomber 
Albert  F.  Blaisdell 


Jane  Andrews 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

Elbridge  S.  Brooks 


United  States  History  for  Fifth 
Grade  


Melvin  Hix 


GRADE  VI 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Folk  and  Fairy  Tales 

Fables,  Myths,  and  Legends 

Chivalry 

Stories 

Poems 

OUTDOOR  WORLD 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICAL  ARTS 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL 
HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE 


Folk  and  Fairy  Tales 


A  Pot  of  Gold  

Mary  E.  Wilkins 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie 

Dinah  M.  Craik 

Adventures  of  Nils 

Selma  Lagerlof 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 

Lewis  Carroll 

Arabian  Nights  Entertainments 

Andrew  Lang 

Arabian  Nights,  The 

Ed.  by  Wiggin  and  Smith 

Arabian  Nifhts  The 

Ed  bv  Edward  E  Hale 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind 

George  Macdonald 

Blue  Fairv  Book 

Atirlrpw  Tianp* 

Celtic  Fairy  Tales  .... 

Joseph  Jacobs 

Danish  Fairv  and  Folk  Tales 

J.  Christian  Bav 

English  Fairy  Tales  .... 

Joseph  Jacobs 

Fairy  Ring  

Kate  D.  Wiggin 

Fairy  Tales  

Hans  C.  Andersen 

Fairy  Tales 

Marion  F.  Lansing 

Fairy  Tales 

Grimm  and  Grimm 

Fairy  Tales  Every  Child  Should 

Know  

Hamilton  W.  Mabie 

Fairy  Tales  from  Afar 

Svend  H.  Grundtvig 

Fairy  Tales  from  the  Far  North 

Peter  C.  Asbjornsen 

Fairy  Tales  of  All  Nations 

Edouard  R.  L.  Laboulaye 

Fanciful  Tales  

Francis  R.  Stockton 

Folk  Tales  from  East  and  West 

C.  H.  Cox 

German  Household  Tales 

Grimm  and  Grimm 

Green  Fairy  Book,  The 

Andrew  Lang 

Indian  Fairy  Tales  .... 

Joseph  Jacobs 

Indian  Stories  

Maj.  C.  Newell 

Japanese  Fairy  Book,  The 

Yei  T.  Ozaki 

Japanese  Fairy  Tales 

Teresa  P.  Williston 

Jungle  Book  

Rudyard  Kipling 

King  of  the  Golden  River 

John  Ruskin 
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Grade  Six 


Little  Lame  Prince,  The  . 

Nights  with  Uncle  Remus 

Old  Fashioned  Fairy  Tales 
Old  French  Fairy  Tales  . 
Old,  Old  Fairy  Tales,  The 

Princess  and  the  Goblin,  The 

Red  Fairy  Book,  The 

Second  Jungle  Book,  The 

Through  the  Looking-glass 

Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends 
Uncle  Remus,  His  Songs  and  Say 
ings  


Wigwam  Evenings 
Wigwam  Stories  . 
Wonderful  Wizard  of  Oz,  The 


Dinah  M.  Craik 

Joel  C.  Harris 

Juliana  H.  Ewing 
Charles  Perrault 
Laura  Valentine 

George  Macdonald 

Andrew  Lang 

Rudyard  Kipling 

Lewis  Carroll 

Joel  C.  Harris 

Joel  C.  Harris 

Charles  A.  Eastman 
Mary  C.  Judd 
Lyman  F.  Baum 


Fables,  Myths,  and  Legends 

Adventures  of  Ulysses  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 

yEsop's  Fables 

Asgard  Stories     .  .      Foster  and  Cummings 


Book  of  Legends,  The 

Famous  Legends  Adapted  for  Chil- 
dren .... 
Favorite  Greek  Myths 

Gods  and  Heroes 
Golden  Fleece,  The 
Golden  Windows,  The 

Heart  of  Oak.    Book  IV 
Heroes,  The  . 
Homeric  Tales 
Horse  Fair,  The  . 


Iliad  for  Boys  and  Girls,  The 
Jason's  Quest 


Horace  E.  Scudder 

Emeline  G.  Crommelin 
Lilian  S.  Hyde 

Robert  E.  Francillon 
James  Baldwin 
Laura  E.  Richards 

Charles  E.  Norton 
Charles  Kingsley 
Frederick  A.  Hall 
James  Baldwin 

Alfred  J.  Church 

Daniel  O.  S.  Lowell 
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Legends  of  Norseland 

Mara  L.  Pratt 

/viyins  01  wiu  urecce.     vui».  x,  ax, 

TTT 

lVTari  T,  Pratt 

Norse  Stories  

Hamilton  W.  Mabie 

Northland  Heroes  .... 

Florence  Holbrook 

f"U/"l    f^i Pnlk  ^rr*i*ioc  Tnlrl    A  npvv 
VJ l u  vjrcet\  rt_Mi\  oiui  its  i  uiu  rviicw 

o us>c jjxiiiic  jt.  xc<xuuciy 

UIU    UiccK  oLOricS  .... 

Tomoa  RqIHtt'it^ 
iFdlllca  JJd.lU\\Hl 

OIH    InHinn   I  r»  cr^n  (\  < 

UlU      1  1  1  CI  I  cl  1  1      Ltt,CMU?  .... 

£J  1 1  Ivix  1  <x  ~  O  tX 

KJ 1  CI    liulac   oLUI  ICS  .... 

Oclltlil  X.  DIdUlBll 

Silver  Crown  The 

kJ  I1TVI                       il  ,  lilt 

Laura  E  Piohards 

Q  t    f  S    c           m    11  1 H    r~i  o  r»  m  fi  n  \ 
oLUncs    IIOIII    V 1  Li    V  J  C  I  i  1  1  a  1  1  _\ 

A.Torq  T  Pratt 

IMctld  Xj.  X  la. Lli 

Stories  of  Ancient  Greeks 

Charles  D.  Shaw 

Stories  of  Long  Ago  in  a  New  Dress 

Grace  H.  Kupfer 

Stories  of  Olden  Times 

James  Johonnot 

Story  of  the  Golden  Age 

James  Baldwin 

Cf  nrv  ni  thp  C\  r  aaU'  P*=*rkr>I  Thp 

oLUl  >    VJ 1    LUC  VJ1  CCiV   i   lUplt.     1  lie 

TT,"\rQ  TVT    HP onnon 
J_j  V  <Xi  1>J- .    J.  dUJJtill 

Story  of  the  Iliad  .... 

Alfred  J.  Church 

Story  of  the  Odyssey,  The 

Alfred  J.  Church 

Tanglewood  Tales  .... 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Wonder  Book,  The  .... 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Wonder  Tales  from  Wagner  . 

Anna  A.  Chapin 

Chivalry 

Book  of  King  Arthur 

Mary  Macleod 

Court  of  King  Arthur,  The  . 

William  H.  Frost 

Heroes  of  Chivalry  .... 

Louise  M  ait  land 

In  Lincoln  Green,  a  Merry  Tale  of 

Robin  Hood  

Edward  Gilliat 

King  Arthur  and  His  Knights 

Howard  Pyle 

Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  The  . 

William  H.  Frost 

Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  His 

Court  

Frances  N.  Greene 

Robin  Hood,  His  Book 

Eva  M.  Tappan 

Sir  Marrok  

Allen  French 
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Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin 

Hood  

Howard  Pyle 

Story   of   Robin    Hood   and  His 

Merry  Men  

John  Finnemore 

Story  of  Roland  

James  Baldwin 

Story  of  Siegfried  .... 

James  Baldwin 

Undine 

La  Motte  Fouque 

Stories 

A  Boy's  Ride  

Guliema  Zollinger 

A  Garland  for  Girls  .... 

Louisa  M.  Alcott 

A  Little  Captive  Lad 

Beulah  M.  Dix 

Adventures  of  Joel  Pepper 

Margaret  Sidney 

Afloat  With  the  Flag 

William  J.  Henderson 

American  Book  of  Golden  Deeds 

James  Baldwin 

Among  the  Camps  .... 

Thomas  N.  Page 

An  Old  Fashioned  Girl 

Louisa  M.  Alcott 

An  Old  Fashioned  Thanksgiving 

Louisa  M.  Alcott 

Aunt  Jimmy's  Will 

Mabel  O.  Wright 

Being  a  Boy  

Charles  D.  Warner 

Betty  Leicester 

Sarah  0.  Jewett 

Betty  Leicester's  Christmas  . 

Sarah  0.  Jewett 

Bimbi 

Louise  de  La  Rame 

Birds'  Christmas  Carol 

Kate  D.  Wiggin 

Black  Beauty   

Anna  Sewell 

Black  Tor 

George  M.  Fenn 

Blind  Brothers  

Homer  Greene 

Bonny  Prince  Charlie 

George  A.  Henty 

Boy  Emigrants  

Noah  Brooks 

Boy  Life  

William  D.  Howells 

Boy  Life  in  the  United  States  Navy 

Henry  H.  Clarke 

Boy  Pioneers,  The  .... 

Daniel  C.  Beard 

Boy  With  U.  S.  Foresters 

Francis  R.  Wheeler 

Boyhood  in  Norway  .... 

Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen 

Boys  of  Greenway  Court,  The 

Hezekiah  Butterworth 

Boys  of  St.  Timothy's 

Arthur  S.  Pier 

Cadet  Days  

Charles  King 

Campmates  

Kirk  Munroe 

Canoemates  

Kirk  Munroe 

Captain  Chap  

Francis  R.  Stockton 

Captain  January  .... 

Laura  E.  Richards 

Captain  of  the  Crew 

Ralph  H.  Barbour 

Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring 

Cleveland  Moffett 

Castle  Blair  

Flora  L.  Shaw 
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Cave  by  the  Beech  Fork  . 
Chaucer  for  Children 
Children's  Stories  Retold  by  His 
Granddaughter  and  Others 

Christmas  Carol  

Christmas  Tree  Land 

Coral  Island,  The  .... 

Courage   

Crofton  Boys,  The  .... 

Crystal  Hunters  

Cuore  

Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote 
Donald  and  Dorothy 
Donald's  School  Days 

Dorothy  Deane  

Dorymates  

Eight  Cousins  

Eugene  Field  Book,  The  . 
Eyebright  

Fighting  a  Fire  

First  Christmas  Tree,  The 
Five  Little  Peppers  Grown  Up 
Five  Little  Peppers  Midway  . 
Flag  Raising,  The  .... 
Flamingo  Feather 
For  the  Honor  of  the  School 
Fur-seal's  Tooth,  The 

Great  Year,  The  

Gulliver's  Travels  . 

Hans  Brinker  

Harry  Dee,  or  Working  It  Out 
Heart  of  Oak.    Book  V  . 

Heidi  

His  Own  Fault  

Hoosier  School  Boy,  The 

Ivar,  the  Viking  

Jack  Among  the  Indians 

Jackanapes   

Jack  and  Jill  

Jack  in  the  Rockies  . 

Jack,  the  Young  Canoeman  . 


Henry  S.  Spalding 
M.  E.  Hawes 

From  Charles  Dickens 
Charles  Dickens 
Maria  L.  Molesworth 
R.  M.  Ballantyne 
Ruth  Ogden 
Harriet  Martineau 
George  M.  Fenn 
Edmondo  E.  Amicis 

Juliana  H.  Ewing 
Mary  M.  Dodge 
Oliver  O.  Howard 
Ellen  O.  Kirk 
Kirk  Munroe 

Louisa  M.  Alcott 
Burt  and  Cable 
Susan  Coolidge 

Charles  T.  Hill 
Henry  J.  Van  Dyke 
Margaret  Sidney 
Margaret  Sidney 
Kate  D.  Wiggin 
Kirk  Munroe 
Ralph  H.  Barbour 
Kirk  Munroe 

Albertus  T.  Dudley 
Jonathan  Swift 

Mary  M.  Dodge 
Francis  J.  Finn 
Charles  E.  Norton 
Johanna  Spyri 
John  T.  Trowbridge 
Edward  Eggleston 

Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu 

George  B.  Grinnell 
Juliana  H.  Ewing 
Louisa  M.  Alcott 
George  B.  Grinnell 
George  B.  Grinnell 
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Jack,  the  Young  Ranchman  . 
Jack,  the  Young  Trapper 
Jacqueline  and  the  Carrier  Pigeons 
Jan  of  the  Windmill 
Juan  and  Juanita 
Junior  Cup  


King  Tom  and  the  Runaways 

Life  Savers,  The  .... 

Light  Keepers,  The 

Lisbeth  Longfrock 

Little  Duke  Richard,  the  Fearless, 

The  

Little  Grey  House,  The 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 

Little  Men  

Little  Women  .... 
Loyal  Hearts  and  True 

Man  Without  a  Country  . 
Marks  of  the  Bear  Claws  . 

Men  of  Iron  

Mrs.  Leicester's  School 

Nelly's  Silver  Mine 


Oakleigh  .... 
Orcutt  Girls,  The 
Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand 

Peasant  and  the  Prince,  The 
Percy  Wynn  .... 
Picciola  . 
Pilgrim's  Progress 
Pinocchio  .... 
Prince  and  Page  . 
Prince  and  the  Pauper,  The 
Pushing  to  the  Front 

Rab  and  His  Friends  . 
Raftmates  .... 
Rhoda  Thornton's  Girlhood 
Robinson  Crusoe  . 
Rose  and  the  Ring,  The 

Shakespeare  Story  Book 
Six  to  Sixteen 
Soldier  Rigdale 


George  B.  Grinnell 
George  B.  Grinnell 
Augusta  H.  Seaman 
Juliana  H.  Ewing 
Frances  C.  Baylor 
Allen  French 

Louis  Pendleton 

James  Otis 
James  Otis 
Hans  Aanrud 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge 
Marion  A.  Taggart 
Frances  H.  Burnett 
Louisa  M.  Alcott 
Louisa  M.  Alcott 
Ruth  Ogden 

Edward  E.  Hale 
Henry  S.  Spalding 
Howard  Pyle 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 

Helen  H.  Jackson 

Ellen  D.  Deland 
Charlotte  M.  Vaile 
Howard  Pyle 

Harriet  Martineau 
Francis  G.  Finn 
Joseph  X.  B.  Saintine 
John  Bunyan 
Carlo  Lorenzini 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge 
Mark  Twain 
Orison  S.  Marden 

John  Brown 
Kirk  Munroe 
Mary  E.  Pratt 
Daniel  Defoe 
William  M.  Thackeray 

Mary  Macleod 
Juliana  H.  Ewing 
Beulah  M.  Dix 
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Solomon      Crowe's  Christmas 

Pockets  and  Other  Tales  .  Ruth  M.  Stuart 

Spinning  Wheel  Stories  Louisa  M.  Alcott 

Spirit  of  the  School    ....  Ralph  H.  Barbour 

Stories  for  Boys   Richard  H.  Davis 

Stories  from  Hawthorne 

Stories  from  Life        ....  Orison  S.  Marden 

Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,  The    .  Thomas  B.  Aldrich 

Story  of  Jack  Ballister's   Fortune  Howard  Pyle 

Story  of  Patsy   Kate  D.  Wiggin 

Story  of  a  Short  Life  ....  Juliana  H.  Ewing 
Success.    A  Book  of  Ideals,  Helps  and 

Examples   Orison  S.  Marden 

Sue  Orcutt   Charlotte  M.  Vaile 

Sugar  Camp  and  After  .  Henry  S.  Spalding 

Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's 

Life   Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney 

Swiss  Family  Robinson  .      .  Johann  R.  Wyss 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.  Revised 

Edition   Charles  Lamb 

Tales  of  the  Enchanted  Islands  of 

the  Atlantic   Thomas  W.  Higginson 

Ten  Indian  Hunters   ....  Mary  H.  Wade 

Theodora   K.  Pyle  and  Portor 

Timothy's  Quest  .      .      .  .  Kate  D.  Wiggin 

Tom  Boy   Anna  H.  Dorsey 

Tom  Playfair   Francis  J.  Finn 

Two  Little  Confederates  Thomas  N.  Page 

Two  Ways   Anna  H.  Dorsey 

Under  the  Lilacs   Louisa  M.  Alcott 

Waste  Not,  Want  Not  .  Maria  Edgeworth 

What  Katy  Did  at  School  Susan  Coolidge 

What  Katy  Did  Next  ....  Susan  Coolidge 

William  Henry  Letters  Abby  M.  Diaz 

Winning  Out   Orison  S.  Marden 

Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils,  The  Sehna  Lagerlof 


Poems 

A  Builder's  Lesson      ....  John  B.  O'Reilly 

A  Legend  of  St.  Martin  William  C.  Bryant 

A  Wren's  Nest   William  Wordsworth 

Ballad  of  Carmilhan,  The  Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Before  the  Rain  Thomas  B.  Aldrich 
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Beggar,  The  

James  R.  Lowell 

Beleaguered  City,  The 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Bell  of  Atri,  The  

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Bugle  Song,  The  

Alfred  Tennyson 

Builders,  The 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Burial  of  the  M4nnisink,  The  . 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Camel's  Nose,  The  .... 

Sigourney 

Castle  Builder,  The  ... 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Chambered  Nautilus,  The 

Oliver  W.  Holmes 

Columbus  

Joaquin  Miller 

Cricket,  The  

William  Cowper 

Cumberland,  The  .... 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Dawn  of  Peace,  The  .... 

John  Ruskin 

Dear  Lady  Fair  

John  G.  Whittier 

Death  of  the  Flowers,  The 

William  C.  Bryant 

Dew  Drop,  The  

Richard  C.  Trench 

Duty  

Ralph  W.  Emerson 

Fidelity  

William  Wordsworth 

Flag  Goes  By,  The  .... 

Henry  H.  Bennett 

Flag,  The  

A.  Macy 

Frost  Spirit,  The  

John  G.  Whittier 

Gift  of  Tritemius,  The 

John  G.  Whittier 

Green  Mountain  Boys,  The 

William  C.  Bryant 

Helvellyn  ...... 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

Hiawatha's  Picture-Writing 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Hiawatha,  Winter  and  Spring  Time 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 

from  Ghent  to  Aix 

Robert  Browning 

Humanity  

William  Cowper 

Hunter's  Vision,  The  .... 

William  C.  Bryant 

Hurricane,  The 

William  C.  Bryant 

Ladder  of  St.  Augustine,  The  . 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Lady  Clare  .s 

Alfred  Tennyson 

Leap  of  Roushan  Beg,  The 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Legend  of  Rabbi  Ben  Leve,  The 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Lochinvar 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

I  ord  Dllin's  Daughter 

Thnirifls  Camnhpll 

a.  jn.'jiia.?       til  i  i  i ,/  kl  v  ii 

May  

Frank  D.  Sherman 

New  England  

J.  G.  Percival 

November  

William  C.  Bryant 

November  

Thomas  Hood 
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Oak  Tree,  The  

Mary  Howitt 

October  

William  C.  Bryant 

Old  Ironsides 

Oliver  W.  Holmes 

Old  Man's  Counsel,  The  . 

William  C.  Bryant 

Orpheus  with  His  Lute 

William  Shakespeare 

Pegasus  in  Pound  .... 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Pipes  at  Lucknow,  The 

John  G.  Whit  tier 

Psalm  of  Life  

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Puck  and  the  Fairy  .... 

William  Shakespeare 

Rest  

Revenge  of  Rain=in=the=Face,  The 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Salute  to  Our  Flag  ... 

B.  Ellen  Burke 

Sandalphon  

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

September  

G.  Arnold 

Seventy  

William  C.  Bryant 

Skeleton  in  Armor,  The 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Snow=Bound  . 

John  G.  Whittier 

Song  of  Autumn  

James  W.  Riley 

Sunset  on  the  Bearcamp  . 

John  G.  Whittier 

T  _       _      T»     T  «  11 

James  K.  Lowell 

To  a  Waterfowl  

William  C.  Bryant 

To=day   

Thomas  Carlyle 

Trailing  Arbutus,  The 

John  G.  Whittier 

Tubal  Cain  

Charles  Mackay 

Twenty=second  of  December,  The 

William  C.  Bryant 

Union  and  Liberty  .... 

Oliver  W7.  Holmes 

Use  of  Flowers,  The 

Mary  Howitt 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  .... 

James  R.  Lowell 

White=footed  Deer,  The 

William  C.  Bryant 

Yussouf  

James  R.  Lowell 

OUTDOOR  WORLD,  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE,  AND  PRACTICAL 

ARTS 

A  Boy's  Workshop      ....  Anon. 
A  B  C  of  Electricity,  The  .  William  H.  Meadowcroft 

About  the  Weather  ...      Mark  W.  Harrington 

A=Hunting  of  the  Deer  Charles  D.  Warner 
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American  Animals  .... 
American  Boy's  Handy  Book  . 
American  Girl's  Handy  Book  . 
American    Girl's  Home   Book  of 

Work  and  Play,  The  . 
Animal  Stories  Retold   from  St. 
Nicholas  

About  Animals 

Bear  Stories 

Cat  Stories 

Lion  and  Tiger  Stories 

Panther  Stories 

Stories  of  Brave  Dogs 
Animal  Story  Book,  The  . 
Around  the  Camp=fire 
Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard  . 

Beautiful  Joe  

Bee  People  

Ben,  the  Black  Bear  .... 
Biography  of  a  Grizzly 

Bird  Book,  The  

Bird  Life  Stories  

Bird  Neighbors  

Birds  and  Bees  

Birds  Every  Child  Should  Know  in 

the  East  

Boy  Craftsman,  The  .... 
Boy  Mineral  Collectors,  The  . 
Boy's  Book  of  Inventions,  The 
Boy's  Book  of  Sports  .... 
Butterflies  and  Bees  .... 
Buzz,  Adventures  of  a  Honey  Bee  . 

Chapters  on  Animals 
Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines  . 
Curious  Homes  and  Their  Tenants 

Dora's  Housekeeping  .... 

Earth,  Sea,  and  Sky  .... 
Elementary  Woodworking 
Everyday  Birds  

First  Book  of  Birds  .... 
First  Studies  of  Plant  Life 
Flowers  and  Their  Friends 
Fly  Aways  and  Other  Seed  Trav= 
elers   


Grade  Six 

Stone  and  Cram 
Daniel  C.  Beard 
Beard  and  Beard 

Helen  Campbell 

M.  H.  Carter 


Andrew  Lang 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 
Kirby  and  Kirby 

Margaret  M.  Saunders 
Margaret  W.  Morley 
William  H.  Wright 
Ernest  T.  Seton 
Fannie  H.  Eckstorm 
Clarence  M.  Weed 
Neltje  Blanchan 
John  Burroughs 

Neltje  Blanchan 
Albert  N.  Hall 
Jay  G.  Kelley 
Ray  S.  Baker 
Maurice  Thompson 
Margaret  W.  Morley 
Maurice  Noel 

Philip  G.  Hamerton 
Homer  Greene 
James  C.  Beard 

Elizabeth  S.  Kirkland 

Henry  D.  Northrup 
Edwin  W.  Foster 
Bradford  Torrey 

Olive  T.  Miller 
George  F.  Atkinson 
Margaret  W.  Morley 

Francis  M.  Fultz 
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Four-Handed  Folk  ... 
Friends  Worth  Knowing  . 

Gray  Lady  and  the  Birds  . 

Half=Holidays  at  the  Zoo  . 
Handicraft    and    Recreation  for 

Girls  

Harper's  Electricity  Book  for  Boys  . 
Harper's  Outdoor  Book  for  Boys 
How  to  Make  Baskets 
How  to  Make  Common  Things  . 
How  Two  Boys  Made  Their  Own 

Electrical  Apparatus  . 

Insect  Folk  

Insect  World,  The  ... 
Iron  Star,  The  

Jack  of  All  Trades 

Little  Beasts  of  Field  and  Wood 
Little  Brothers  of  the  Air 
Little  Folk  in  Feathers  and  Fur 
Lives  of  the  Hunted  ... 

Mary's  Garden  and  How  It  Grew 

Mary's  Meadow  

Mother  Nature's  Children 

Nature's  Garden  

Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs 
New  Ideas  for  Work  and  Play  . 

Our  Feathered  Friends 

Our  Trees,  How  to  Know  Them 

Outdoor  Handy  Book 

Plants  and  Their  Children 

Real  Electric  Toy  Making  for  Boys 

Saturday  Mornings,  or  How  Mar= 

garet  Learned  to  Keep  House 
Scientific  American  Boy,  The 
Second  Book  of  Birds,  The 
Secrets  of  the  Woods 
Spinner  Family,  The 
Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers  . 


Olive  T.  Miller 
Ernest  Ingersoll 

Mabel  O.  Wright 

Margaret  W.  Morley 

Beard  and  Beard 
Joseph  H.  Adams 
Joseph  H.  Adams 
Mary  W.  Talbot 
John  A.  Bower 

Thomas  M.  St.  John 

Margaret  W.  Morley 
Clarence  M.  Weed 
John  P.  True 

Daniel  C.  Beard 

William  E.  Cram 
Olive  T.  Miller 
Olive  T.  Miller 
Ernest  T.  Seton 

Frances  Duncan 
Juliana  H.  Ewing 
Allen  W.  Gould 

Neltje  Blanchan 
James  Johonnot 
Beard  and  Beard 

Grinnell  and  Grinnell 
Clarence  W.  Weed 
Daniel  C.  Beard 

Mrs.  William  S.  Dana 

Thomas  M.  St.  John 


Caroline  F.  Benton 
Alexander  P.  Bond 
Olive  T.  Miller 
William  J.  Long 
Alice  J.  Patterson 
John  Burroughs 
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Stories  of  Bird  Life  . 
Stories  of  Insect  Life 
Stories  of  Invention  Told  by  In- 
ventors   

Stories  of  Rocks  and  Minerals 
Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal,  The  . 
Story  of  a  Red  Deer  .... 
Story  of  the  Fishes 

Talks  About  Animals 

Ten  Common  Trees  .      .      .  . 

Things  a  Boy  Should  Know  About 

Electricity  

Three  Hundred  Games  and  Pas- 

times  

Training  of  Wild  Animals 

Trees  That  Every  Child  Should 

Know  

True  Bear  Stories  .... 
True  Tales  of  Birds  and  Beasts 

Up  and  Down  the  Brooks 

Way  the  World  Went  Then,  The  . 
Ways  of  Wood  Folk  .... 
When  Mother  Lets  Us  Garden 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  . 
Wild  Flowers  Every  Child  Should 

Know  

Wild  Neighbors  .  . 

Wilderness  Babies  .... 

Wilderness  Ways  

Wood  Folk  at  School  . 


Grade  Six 

T.  Gilbert  Pearson 
Murtfeldt  and  Weed 

Edward  E.  Hale 
Harold  W.  Fairbanks 
Edward  A.  Martin 
John  W.  Fortescue 
James  N.  Baskett 

Youth's  Companion 
Susan  Stokes 

Thomas  M.  St.  John 

Edward  V.  Lucas 
Frank  E.  Bostock 

Julia  E.  Rogers 
Olive  T.  Miller 
David  S.  Jordan 

Mary  E.  Bamford 

Isabella  Barclay 
William  J.  Long 
Florence  Duncan 
Ernest  T.  Seton 

F.  W.  Stack 
Ernest  Ingersoll 
Julia  A.  Schwartz 
William  J.  Long 
William  J.  Long 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL 


A  Girl  of  '76   Amy  E.  Blanchard 

Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands   Mary  H.  Krout 

Around  the  World.    Book  V  .  Hart  and  Carroll 

Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the 

Sea   Eva  Kellogg 

Berlin.    Peeps  at  Great  Cities    .      .  Edith  Siepin 

Betty  in  Canada   McDonald  and  Dalrymple 

Book  of  the  Ocean,  The  .  Ernest  Ingersoll 

Boris  in  Russia   McDonald  and  Dalrymple 
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Boy  Travellers  in  Central  Europe  . 
Boy  Travellers  in  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  

Boy  Travellers  in  Mexico 

Boy  Travellers  in  Northern  Europe 

Boy  Travellers  in  Southern  Europe 

Boyhood  in  Norway  .... 

Boys  of  Other  Countries 

Brave  Little  Holland  .... 

British  Isles,  The  ... 

By  Land  and  Sea  .... 

Canada.    Peeps  at  Many  Lands 
Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers, 

Europe   

Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers, 

North  America  .... 
Cast  Away  in  the  Cold 
Children  of  the  Cold,  The 
Children's  London,  The  . 
Country  of  the  Dwarfs 

Donald  in  Scotland  .... 

Earth  in  Past  Ages,  The  . 
England.    Peeps  at  Many  Lands 
Europe   

Family  Flight  Through  France 
Family  Flight  Through  Germany 
Family  Flight  Through  Mexico 
Family  Flight  Through  Norway 
Family  Flight  Through  Spain 
Family  Flight  Through  Switzer= 

land  ....... 

Footprints  of  Travel  .... 

France.   Peeps  at  Many  Lands  . 
Fridtjof  Nansen.  A  Story  of  Green= 

land  

Fritz  in  Germany  .... 
Frozen  North,  The  .... 

Geographical  Europe  ... 
Geographical    Readers.     Vols.  IV 

and  V  

Geography  of  Commerce  and  In= 

dustries  

Gerda  in  Sweden  

Great  American  Industries 


Thomas  W.  Knox 

Thomas  W.  Knox 
Thomas  W.  Knox 
Thomas  W.  Knox 
Thomas  W.  Knox 
Hjalmar  H.  Boyeson 
Bayard  Taylor 
William  E.  Griffis 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson 
Youth's  Companion  Series 

John  T.  Bealby 

Frank  G.  Carpenter 

Frank  G.  Carpenter 
Isaac  I.  Hayes 
Frederick  Schwatka 
Charlotte  Thorpe 
Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu 

McDonald  and  Dalrymple 

Sophie  Mcl.  B.  Herrick 
John  Finnemore 
Isaac  G.  Winslow 

Hale  and  Hale 
Hale  and  Hale 
Hale  and  Hale 
Hale  and  Hale 
Hale  and  Hale 

Hale  and  Hale 
Maturin  M.  Ballou 
John  Finnemore 

Jacob  B.  Bull 

McDonald  and  Dalrymple 

Edith  Horton 

Frank  G.  Carpenter 

Charles  F.  King 

William  F.  Rocheleau 
McDonald  and  Dalrymple 
William  F.  Rocheleau 
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Hans,  the  Eskimo  .... 

Christiana  Scandlin 

Hawaii  and  Its  People 

Alexander  S.  Twombly 

Holland  

Beatrix  Jungman 

How  the  World  is  Fed 

Frank  G.  Carpenter 

How  We  Are  Clothed 

.Tampsj  P1  CfiamKorliin 

1J  III iH  O    X    •     V^I  1  lII  J  11/'    1  Itll  1  1 

How  We  Are  Fed  

James  F.  Chamberlain 

How  We  Are  Sheltered 

James  F.  Chamberlain 

Industries  of  To=day  .... 

Martha  A.  L.  Lane 

In  Eastern  Wonderlands 

i^nanoite  \y.  ijrioson 

Italy.   Peeps  at  Many  Lands 

John  Finnemore 

Journal   of   Voyage   Around  the 

World  

Charles  Darwin 

Kathleen  in  Ireland  .... 

McDonald  and  Dalrymple 

Land  of  Pluck  

Mary  M.  Dodge 

Land  of  the  Long  Night 

Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu 

Life  in  Asia  

Mary  C.  Smith 

Little  Journeys  to: 

Alaska  and  Canada  .... 

Marian  M.  George 

Belgium  

Marian  M.  George 

Central  America  

Marian  M.  George 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

Marian  M.  George 

Denmark  

Marian  M.  George 

England  

Marian  M.  George 

France  and  Switzerland 

Marian  M.  George 

Germany  

Marian  M.  George 

Holland  

Marian  M.  George 

Italy 

Clara  E.  Whitcomb 

Mexico  and  Central  America 

Marian  M.  George 

Norway  and  Sweden  .... 

Lida  E.  Randall 

Portugal  and  Spain  .... 

Clara  E.  Whitcomb 

Scotland  and  Ireland 

Clara  E.  Whitcomb 

Little  Stories  of  France 

Maude  B.  Dutton 

Little  Stories  of  Germany 

Maude  B.  Dutton 

London.    Peeps  at  Great  Cities 

Geraldine  E.  Mitton 

Lost  in  the  Jungle  .... 

Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu 

Manuel  in  Mexico  .... 

McDonald  and  Dalrymple 

Marta  in  Holland 

McDonald  and  Dalrymple 

Modern  Europe  

Fanny  E.  Coe 

Northern  Europe  

Charles  F.  King 

Northern  Europe  

Geraldine  E.  Mitton 

Our  American  Neighbors  . 

Fanny  E.  Coe 

Our  American  Neighbors  . 

Isaac  0.  Winslow 
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Our  Country  East 
Our  Country  West 
Our  Little  Cuban  Cousin  . 
Our  Little  Dutch  Cousin  . 
Our  Little  German  Cousin 
Our  Little  Italian  Cousin 
Our  Little  Norwegian  Cousin 
Our  Little  Panama  Cousin 
Our  Little  Swedish  Cousin 
Our  Little  Swiss  Cousin 
Our  Own  Country 

Panama  and  the  Canal 
Paris.    Peeps  at  Great  Cities 
Peeps  at  Industries 

Tea 

Sugar 

Rubber 

People  and  Places  Here  and  There 
Pinocchio  in  Africa 
Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Pioneers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 

and  the  West 
Pioneers  on  Land  and  Sea 

Rafael  in  Italy 
Reader  in  Physical  Geography  for 

Beginners  .... 
Rome.    Peeps  at  Great  Cities  . 
Roy  and  Ray  in  Canada 
Roy  and  Ray  in  Mexico 
Russia.     Peeps  at  Many  Lands 

Scotland.    Peeps  at  Many  Lands 
South  American  Republics 
Stories  of  Other  Lands 
Stories  of  Persons  and  Places  in 

America  .... 
Story  of  the  Philippines 
Strange  Lands  near  Home 
Strange  Peoples 
Switzerland.    Peeps  at  Many  Lands 


Youth's  Companion  Series 

Youth's  Companion  Series 

Mary  H.  Wade 

Mary  H.  Wade 

Mary  H.  Wade 

Mary  H.  Wade 

Mary  H.  Wade 

Mary  H.  Wade 

Mary  H.  Wade 

Mary  H.  Wade 

Mary  C.  Smith 

Hall  and  Chester 
Margery  Williams 
Edith  Browne 


Mara  L.  Pratt 
Carlo  Lorenzini 
Charles  A.  McMurry 

Charles  A.  McMurry 
Charles  A.  McMurry 

McDonald  and  Dalrymple 

Richard  E.  Dodge 
C.  T.  Genn 
Mary  W.  Plummer 
Mary  W.  Plummer 
Lavinia  E.  Walter 

Elizabeth  W.  Grierson 
Markwick  and  Smith 
James  Johonnot 

Helen  A.  Smith 
Arthur  M.  Knapp 
Youth's  Companion  Series 
Frederick  Starr 
John  Finnemore 


Ume  San  in  Japan 
Under  Sunny  Skies 


McDonald  and  Dalrymple 
Martha  A.  L.  Lane 


Views  in  Africa 


Anna  B.  Badlam 
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Grade  Six 

Wild  Life  Under  the  Equator  .  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu 

World  of  the  Great  Forest  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu 


Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe 

Hezekiah  Butterworth 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Orient 

Hezekiah  Butterworth 

HISTORY  AND 

RIOGR  APH  V 

Jl  V/VJI\rVr  1  I  I 

Abraham  I  inroln 

ni/i  aiiuiu  l— . ill ill  ■ 

.F^impci  RnlHwin 

U  CLxllxJij    AJalU  Will 

A  K* t" si  Vi ii  m     I  inrAln     $ r\r     R/\vc  finrl 
r\  171  a  1  Id  1 1 1      L,lllCt_Mll      IU!       DUJ3  cUIU 

Girls 

C^hnrlpci  W  TVTonrp 

V  IIlH  ILo     II  •  ITlUvlC 

A  mArira'c       Arv  fr^i*  Amprirfi^c  i~*hai  = 
rvIllCI  lCct  5>  oUJl\            rVllICriL'Ct  5> 

dren 

Mara  T,  Pratt 

American  Rook  of  Golden  Oeeds 

American  Hero  Stories 

Eva  M.  Tappan 

American  Heroes  and  Heroines 

Pauline  C.  Bouve 

A  mprirfin    Hictr^rv  QtAfiae 
."A  1  1  I  C  1  IL-ct  I  1     J  1  I51UI  \     OlUI  ICS 

IVTorQ  T,  Pratt 

lVXctlct  JU.  JTld.ll 

Alllcl  ICall    IllUlallS  .... 

Fr^riprif^lr  Sf^rr- 

A  m prim n    InvpntinrK    ami  Invptii 

W/l 1 1 1  Q  TYl     A  IVTrkTlTT'TT' 

¥ t  mum  rv.  ivauwij* 

Ampriran    I  pn^prc  gn/1  Hprnpe 
r\  1 1 1  CI  ICcll  1     LCaUCl  J    cl  1 1  CI  lltlUCS 

Wilhur  F  GnrHv 

IT  11UU1   X  .  VJUIUV 

Ampriran  Pinnpprc 
n iiiwi  ivaii    i  i yj i iwvi  0 

lVTowrv  fi  nrl  lVTowrv 

A t   f hp  ^tpcrp  <\ f  Anphpr 
/V i_  nic  oic^c  kji  yututt 

To mpQ  (itia 

UtllllCo  vvtlo 

At  War  With  Pontine 

AL     >>  ell     Willi    r  UlltlaC 

TCirlr  lVTnnrnA 

XY11  IV  1VJ.L111IUC 

Rplt  of  Seven  Totems  The 

TCirk  TVfiinrop 

£~*nmpp 

TYTiprifipl  T  Pinivnn 

IVAlUldCl   O  .         t-l  I  l*_L  V  dll 

DL.r,  Tr,,a   Cf  nrv  Rnok 

DiUc  i  rue  oiurj  duok 

Ann  rpttr  T  ,«i  n  or 
xVllLllCVY  l^lilu. 

RnrHpr  \A/«ii*c  r\f  Nlpn/  Fnclnriri  Thp 
Doruer  w ai s  ui  iicw  Liigiaiiu,  i  nc 

kid  III  in  1  .  v .   Y  J V  d  rv  t 

Ria*/   /^i  anprnl  Trif* 

DON    vjcllclcli.    1  lie  .... 

J_Jll£icllLiC  I II  1 J .  V^llolvl 

t>  s~*xr    I  1 1 .  ^           ManAlphn  Trip 

t>oy  Liic  oi  i>dpuieuii,  i  ne 

JJjUg,clllc  J;  Ud 

r>oy  s  Tallin,    OLorjes  oi  rvnit*iicciii 

(vofAivro  (  ' i f  1 1 ri 
vJcUigc  V^dlllll 

t>oys  oi   1/43  at  ine  capture  oi 

Louisbourg  

James  Otis 

Boys  of  '76  

Charles  C.  Coffin 

Rnvc  Whn  Recflme  Famous  Men 

Henrietta  D.  Skinner 

Boys'  Book  of  Famous  Rulers  . 

Lydia  H.  Farmer 

Boys'  Heroes  

Edward  E.  Hale 

Boys'  Life  of  General  Grant 

Thomas  W.  Knox 

Brant  and  Red  Jacket 

Edward  Eggleston 

Builders  of  Our  Country.    Vols.  I 

Gertrude  Van  D.  Southworth 

Building  the  Nation  .... 

Charles  C.  Coffin 

Calvert  of  Maryland  .... 

James  Otis 
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Camps  and  Firesides  of  the  Revo= 

lution  

Cave,  Mound,  and  Lake  Dwellers  . 
Century  Book  of  Famous  Ameri= 

cans  

Century  Book  of  the  American 

Colonies  

Children  of  History  —  Early  Times 
Children  of  History  —  Later  Times 
Children's    Stories    in  American 

History  

Children's  Stories  of  the  Great 

Scientists  

Colonial  Children  .... 

Colonial  Days  

Colonial  Massachusetts 
Colonies,  The.    Book  II 
Colonization  of  America,  The 
Coming  of  the  White  Men 
Commodore  Bainbridge 

De  Soto,  Marquette,  and  La  Salle 
Discoverers  and  Explorers 
Discovery    and    Colonization  of 

North  America  .... 
Discovery     and     Exploration  of 

America  

Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest 
Drake  and  His  Yeomen  . 

Elementary  History  of  the  United 

States   

European  Hero  Stories 
Everyday  Life  in  the  Colonies 
Explorers  and  Founders  of  America 
Explorers  and  Settlers 

Famous  Men  of  Greece  . 
Famous  Men  of  Modern  Times 
Famous  Men  of  Rome 
Famous  Men  of  the  Middle  Ages 
First  Book  in  American  History 
First  History  of  France 
First  Lesson  in  U.  S.  History  . 
First  Steps  in  the  History  of  Our 

Country  

For  the  Honor  of  the  Flag 

Four  American  Explorers       ^  . 

Four  American  Indians   .  . 


Albert  B.  Hart 
Florence  Holbrook 

Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Mary  S.  Hancock 
Mary  S.  Hancock 

Henrietta  C.  Wright 

Henrietta  C.  Wright 
Hart  and  Hazard 
Wilbur  F.  Gordy 
Samuel  E.  Dawes 
Smith  and  Dutton 
Arthur  Gilman 
Mary  H.  Wade 
James  Barnes 

Mara  L.  Pratt 
Edward  R.  Shaw 

John  Fiske 

Arthur  Gilman 
Thomas  W.  Higginson 
James  Barnes 


Allen  C.  Thomas 
Eva  M.  Tappan 
Stone  and  Fickett 
Foote  and  Skinner 
Adolphus  W.  Greely 

Haaren  and  Poland 
Haaren  and  Poland 
Haaren  and  Poland 
Haaren  and  Poland 
Edward  Eggleston 
Louise  Creighton 
Edward  Channing 

William  A.  Mowry 
Robinson  and  Robinson 
Nellie  F.  Kingsley 
Whitney  and  Perry 
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Four  American  Inventors 
Four  American  Naval  Heroes 
Four  American  Patriots  . 
Four  American  Pioneers  . 
Four  Great  Americans 
From  the  Old  World  to  the  New  . 

Good  Citizenship  • 
Good  Old  Times  

Hero  of  Erie,  The  .... 
Hero  Stories  from  American  His= 

tory  

Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Invention 
Heroes  of  the  Middle  West 

Historic  Boys  

Historic  Girls  

Historical  Readings  .... 
History  of  Hernando  Cortez 

In  Colonial  Times  .... 
In  the  Boyhood  of  Lincoln 
In  the  Days  of  Alfred  the  Great 
In  the  Days  of  William  the  Con= 
queror  

Jed,  a  Boy's  Adventures  in  the 
Army,  '61-'65  .... 

Lanier  Book,  The  .... 
Little  Colonial  Dame 
Little  Daughter  of  Liberty 
Little  History  of  France  . 
Little  History  of  Germany 
Lives  of  Girls  Who  Became  Famous 
Lives  of  Poor  Boys  Who  Became 
Famous  

Magellan  

Magna  Charta  Stories 
Makers  and  Defenders  of  America 
Making  of  the  American  Nation 
Making  of  Virginia  .... 

Marco  Polo  

Mary  of  Plymouth  .... 

Miles  Standish  

Modern  Explorers  .... 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  .... 
Napoleon,  the  Little  Corsican 


Grade  Six 

Frances  M.  Perry 
Mabel  B.  Beebe 
Alma  H.  Burton 
Perry  and  Beebe 
James  Baldwin 
Marguerite  S.  Dickson 

Richman  and  Wallach 
Elijah  Kellogg 

James  Barnes 

Albert  F.  Blaisdell 
George  M.  Towle 
Mary  H.  Catherwood 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Edward  S.  Ellis 
John  S.  C.  Abbott 

Mary  E.  Wilkins 
Hezekiah  Butterworth 
Eva  M.  Tappan 

Eva  M.  Tappan 


Warren  L.  Goss 

Sidney  Lanier 
Agnes  C.  Sage 
Edith  Robinson 
Maude  B.  Dutton 
Maude  B.  Dutton 
Sarah  K.  Bolton 

Sarah  K.  Bolton 

George  M.  Towle 
Arthur  Gilman 
Foote  and  Skinner 
Arthur  Gilman 
Samuel  A.  Drake 
George  M.  Towle 
James  Otis 
John  S.  C.  Abbott 
Thomas  Frost 

William  C.  Sprague 
E.  V.  Hathaway 
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Grade  Six 

Olaf  the  Glorious  .... 
Old  Times  in  the  Colonies 
On  Plymouth  Rock  .... 
Our  Country's  Flag  .... 
Our  Holidays,  Their  Meaning  and 
Spirit  

Pathfinders  of  the  West  . 
Peasant  and  the  Prince,  The  . 
Perfect  Tribute,  The  .... 
Peter  of  New  Amsterdam  . 
Pilgrims  and  Puritans 

Pizarro  

Primary  History  Stories  of  Heroism 

Raleigh  

Red  True  Story  Book  .... 
Revolutionary  Maid  .... 
Richard  of  Jamestown 
Ruth  of  Boston  

Scouting  for  Washington  . 

Short  Stories  from  American  His- 

tory  

Short  Stories  from  English  History 

Steven  of  Philadelphia 

Stories  from  Froissart 

Stories  of  American  Explorers 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children 

Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds 

Stories  of  Other  Lands 

Stories  of  Our  Country 

Stories  of  Pennsylvania 

Stories  of  the  American  RevoIu= 

tion.    Vols.  I  and  II 
Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State 
Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion  . 
Story  of  Columbus  . 
Story  of  Columbus  .... 
Story  of  Columbus  and  Magellan 
Story  of  Joan  of  Arc  .... 
Story  of  Marco  Polo  .... 
Story  of  Old  France  .... 
Story  of  Our  Country 
Story  of  Our  Country,  The 
Story  of  Pocahontas  and  Capt.  John 

Smith,  The  

Story  of  Roger  Williams 
Story  of  the  Greek  People 


Robert  Leighton 
Charles  C.  Coffin 
Samuel  A.  Drake 
Edward  S.  Holden 

James  Otis 

Agnes  C.  Laut 
Harriet  Martineau 
Mary  R.  S.  Andrews 
James  Otis 
Nina  M.  Tiffany 
George  M.  Towle 
William  H.  Mace 

George  M.  Towle 
Andrew  Lang 
Amy  E.  Blanchard 
James  Otis 
James  Otis 

John  P.  True 

Blaisdell  and  Ball 
Albert  F.  Blaisdell 
James  Otis 
Jean  Froissart 
Wilbur  F.  Gordy 
Mara  L.  Pratt 
James  Johonnot 
James  Johonnot 
James  Johonnot 
Walton  and  Brumbaugh 

Everett  T.  Tomlinson 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
John  E.  Cooke 
Mara  L.  Pratt 
Elizabeth  E.  Seelye 
Thomas  B.  Lawler 
Maurice  Boulet  de  Monvel 
Noah  Brooks 
Helene  A.  Guerber 
Alma  H.  Burton 
Elson  and  McMullan 

Elmer  B.  Smith 

Leighton 

Eva  M.  Tappan 
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Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  Eng- 
land   

Story  of  the  Romans  .... 
Struggle  for  a  Continent  . 

Taking  of  Louisburg,  The 
Tales  of  the  Pathfinders  ... 
Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  in  the  Road 

from  Long  Ago  to  Now 
Thirteen  Colonies 
Three   Little    Daughters   of  the 

Revolution  

Through  Swamp  and  Glade 

Travels  at  Home  

True  Stories  from  New  England 

History  

True  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
True  Story  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
True  Story  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus   

True  Story  of  George  Washington 
True  Story  of  the  United  States 
Two  Little  Confederates  . 

Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Vasco 
da  Gama,  The  .... 

Wampum  Belt,  The  .... 
When  Boston  Braved  the  King 
Whole  History  of  Grandfather's 

Chair  

William  Tell  

With  Wolfe  in  Canada 
World's  Discoverers,  The  . 

Young  American,  The 

Young  Citizen  

Young  Folks'  Book  of  American 

Explorers  

Young  Folks'  History  of  Greece 
Young  Folks'  History  of  Rome 
Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United 

States   

Young  Pioneers,  The  .... 
Young  Puritans  in  King  Philip's 

War,  The  


Grade  Six 

Alma  H.  Burton 
Helene  A.  Guerber 
Edgar  Pelham 

Samuel  A.  Drake 
Arthur  Gilman 

Jane  Andrews 
Helen  A.  Smith 

Nora  Perry 
Kirk  Munroe 
Mark  Twain 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Thomas  N.  Page 


George  M.  Towle 

Hezekiah  Butterworth 
William  E.  Barton 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
Charles  A.  McMurry 
George  A.  Henty 
William  H.  Johnson 

Harry  P.  Judson 
Charles  F.  Dole 

Thomas  W.  Higginson 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge 

Thomas  W.  Higginson 
Evelyn  E.  Green 

Mary  P.  W.  Smith 


GRADE  VII 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Myths  and  Legends 

Chivalry 

Stories 

Poems 

OUTDOOR  WORLD 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICAL  ARTS 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL 
HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 
FINE  ARTS 
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GRADE  VII 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 
Myths  and  Legends 
Book    of    Famous     Myths  and 


Legends   Thomas  J.  Shahan 

Qods  and  Heroes   Robert  E.  Francillon 

Golden  Age,  The   James  Baldwin 

Golden  Fleece,  or  More  Old  Greek 

Stories   James  Baldwin 

Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 

Heroes  of  Myth   Price  and  Gilbert 

Heroes,  The   Charles  Kingsley 

Jason's  Quest   Daniel  O.  S.  Lowell 

Jungle  Book,  The       ....  Rudyard  Kipling 

Legends  Every  Child  Should  Know  Hamilton  W.  Mabie 

Life  in  the  Greenwood      .      .  Marion  F.  Lansing 

Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  .  Howard  Pyle 

Myths  from  Many  Lands  .      .      .  Eva  M.  Tappan 

Norse  Stories  Retold    from  the 

Eddas   Hamilton  W.  Mabie- 

Plays  from  the  Wonder  Book  and 

Tanglewood  Tales      .  G.  D.  McCarthy 

Robin  Hood   Paul  Cheswick 

Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song  Florence  Holbrook 

Second  Jungle  Book,  The  Rudyard  Kipling 

Stories  from  Homer  Alfred  J.  Church 

Stories  from  Livy       ....  Alfred  J.  Church 

Stories  from  the  Classics  .  Eva  M.  Tappan 

Stories  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  Charles  D.  Shaw 

Stories  of  the  Iliad     ....  Alfred  J.  Church 

Stories  of  the  Odyssey  Alfred  J.  Church 

Story  of  the  Golden  Age    .  James  Baldwin 

Story  of  Siegfried       ....  James  Baldwin 
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Tanglewood  Tales 
Uncle  Remus 
Wonder  Book 


Grade  Seven 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Joel  C.  Harris 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne 


Chivalry 


Age  of  Chivalry.  Bulfinch 


Book  of  King  Arthur.  Malory 
Boys'  King  Arthur.  Malory 

Chivalric  Days  

Court  of  King  Arthur 

Heroes  of  Chivalry  .... 
Heroes  of  Chivalry  and  Romance  . 

King  Arthur  Stories  .... 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  The 

Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  His 
Court  

Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand 

Page,  Esquire,  and  Knight 

SirLauncelot  and  His  Companions 
Stories  of  Chivalry  ,. 
Story  of  King  Arthur  .... 
Story  of   King  Arthur   and  His 

Knights,  The 

Story  of  Roland  

Story  of  the  Champions  of  the 

Round  Table,  The 
Story  of  the  Grail  and  the  Passing 

of  Arthur  

Tales  of  the  Round  Table 


Ed.  by  Edward  E.  Hale 

Ed.  by  Mary  Macleod 
Ed.  by  Sidney  Lanier 

Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
William  H.  Frost 

Louise  Maitland 
Alfred  J.  Church 

Sir  Thomas  Malory 
William  H.  Frost 


Frances  N.  Greene 
Howard  Pyle 
Marion  F.  Lansing 

Howard  Pyle 

Retold  from  St.  Nicholas 

Edward  Brooks 

Howard  Pyle 
James  Baldwin 

Howard  Pyle 

Howard  Pyle 

Andrew  Lang 


Stories 

A  Daughter  of  the  Rich  Mary  E.  Waller 

A  Hoosier  School  Boy        .  Edward  Eggleston 

A  Successful  Venture       .  Ellen  D.  Deland 

Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn         Mark  Twain 
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Grade  Seven 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer 

Among  the  Camps 

An  Old  Fashioned  Girl 

Anne  of  Green  Gables 

Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days 

Beach  Patrol,  The 

Behind  the  Line  .... 

Betty  Leicester  .... 

Betty  Leicester's  Christmas 

Bishop's  Shadow,  The 

Boys  of  St.  Timothy's 

Brenda,  Her  School  and  Her  Club 

Brenda's  Summer  at  Rockley 

Bush=Boys,  The  .... 

Captain  of  the  Crew  . 
Captains  Courageous  . 
Christmas  Carol,  The 
Christmas  Stories 
Cliff=Climbers,  The  . 
Clover 

Crofton  Boys  .... 
Cudjo's  Cave  

Daddy  Long=Legs 

Dandelion  Cottage 

Don  Quixote  

Eagle  Badge  

Eight  Cousins  .... 
End  of  the  Rainbow,  The 

Fast  Mail,  The  .... 

Fernly  House,  The 

Flight  of  Pony  Baker,  The 

Following  the  Ball 

For  the  Honor  of  the  School  . 

Four  on  a  Farm  .... 

Gypsy  Breynton  .... 
Gypsy's  Cousin  Joy  . 

Half=Back,  The  . 
Hans  Brinker  .... 
Harding  of  St.  Timothy's 
Hildegarde's  Holidays 
Hildegarde's  Home 
Hildegarde's  Neighbors 


Mark  Twain 
Thomas  N.  Page 
Louisa  M.  Alcott 
Lucy  H.  Montgomery 
Jules  Verne 

William  Drysdale 
Ralph  H.  Barbour 
Sarah  O.  Jewett 
Sarah  O.  Jewett 
Ida  T.  Thurston 
Arthur  S.  Pier 
Helen  L.  Reed 
Helen  L.  Reed 
Mayne  Reid 

Ralph  H.  Barbour 
Rudyard  Kipling 
Charles  Dickens 
Charles  Dickens 
Mayne  Reid 
Susan  Coolidge 
Harriet  Martineau 
John  T.  Trowbridge 

Jean  Webster 
Mrs.  Carroll  Rankin 
Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Saavedra 

Holman  F.  Day 
Louisa  M.  Alcott 
Rossiter  Johnson 

William  Drysdale 
Laura  B.  Richards 
William  D.  Ho  wells 
Albertus  T.  Dudley 
Ralph  H.  Barbour 
Mary  P.  W.  Smith 

Elizabeth  S.  P.  Ward 
Elizabeth  S.  P.  Ward 

Ralph  H.  Barbour 
Mary  M.  Dodge 
Arthur  S.  Pier 
Laura  E.  Richards 
Laura  E.  Richards 
Laura  E.  Richards 
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Grade  Seven 


Hope  Benham  

Nora  Perry 

House  Boat  on  the  St.  Lawrence  . 

Everett  T.  Tomlinson 

In  the  High  Valley  .... 

Susan  Coolidge 

In  the  Old  Herrick  House 

Ellen  D.  Deland 

Jack  Among  the  Indians 

George  B.  Grinnell 

Jackanapes   

Juliana  H.  Evving 

Jack  Benson's  Log  .... 

Charles  L.  Norton 

Jack  Hazard  and  His  Fortunes 

John  T.  Trowbridge 

Jack  in  the  Rockies  .... 

George  B.  Grinnell 

vICclli     vclljccl.il*  liugu 

"FMitprl  hv  Sari  "R!  Wiltao 

Jester  of  St.  Timothy's  . 

Arthur  S.  Pier 

Jo's  Boys  

Louisa  M.  Alcott 

jony  uyou  ouni iiici  .... 

lviary  x  .  v\  .  Dim  in 

Jolly  Good  Time  at  Hackmatack  . 

Mary  P.  W.  Smith 

Jolly  Good  Times  To=Day 

Mary  P.  W.  Smith 

lv  of  rino 

jLiien  u.  i^eiand 

Kidnapped   

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Last  of  the  Peterkins 

Lucretia  P.  Hale 

Little  Men  

Louisa  JVI.  Alcott 

Little  Women  

Louisa  M.  Alcott 

Making  the  Nine  .... 

Albert  us  T.  Dudley 

Malvern  

Ellen  D.  Deland 

ivian  wiinoui  a  country,  i  ne 

HiQvvarQ  rj .  naie 

Margaret  Montfort  .... 

Laura  E.  Richards 

Master  of  the  Strong=Hearts,  The 

Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

Master  Skylark  ..... 

John  Bennett 

Mother  Carey's  Chickens 

Kate  D.  Wiggin 

Mrs.  Merriam's  Scholars 

Edward  E.  Hale 

Nathalie's  Chum 

1  lill  Millie    O      VIIU1U  .... 

Anna  CI  R  a  v 

New  Rnv  of  St   Timothv's  The 

1  ^  V-  Yf      UKJJ     \J  1     Ott       *   till  W  L 11  T                 1  1IW 

Arthur  S.  Pier 

Oakleigh  

Ellen  D.  Deland 

Orcutt  Girls,  The  .... 

Charlotte  M.  Vaile 

Peterkin  Papers,  The 

Lucretia  P.  Hale 

Phaeton  Rogers  

Rossiter  Johnson 

Phebe,  Her  Profession 

Anna  C  .  Ray 

Phoenix  and  the  Carpet,  The 

Edith  Nesbit 

Pilgrim's  Progress  .... 

John  Bunyan 

Polly  Oliver's  Problem 

Kate  D.  Wiggin 

Prince  and  the  Pauper,  The 

Mark  Twain 

Quarter=Deck  and  Fok'sle 

Molly  E.  Seawell 

Queen  Hildegarde  .... 

Laura  E.  Richards 
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Grade  Seven 

Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 

-Kate  JJ.  Wiggm 

Rose  in  Bloom  

Louisa  M.  Alcott 

Santa  Claus  s  Partner 

1  nomas  A .  Page 

Shakespeare  Story  Book  . 

Alary  JMacleod 

Sister's  Vocation  .... 

Josephine  D.  Daskam 

Six  to  Sixteen  

Juliana  H.  Ewing 

Solomon  Crow's  Christmas  Pockets 

Kutn  Ale  hi.  otuart 

Story  ot  a  Bad  Boy  .... 

Thomas  B.  Aldrich 

James  Baldwin 

t^nariotte  \v.  Vaile 

Tales  from  Shakespeare  . 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 

Tales  from  the  Travels  of  Baron 

Munchausen  .... 

jiucioipn  Hi.  riaspe 

I  edd\ ,  ner  dook  .... 

Anna  C.  Ray 

Teddy,  Her  Daughter 

Anna  C.  Ray 

1  en  limes  une  is  len 

i^dward  hi.  Male 

Three  Margarets,  The 

Laura  E.  Richards 

Timothy's  Quest  .... 

Kate  D.  Wiggin 

Tinkham  Brothers'  Tide-Mill 

John  T.  Trowbridge 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days 

Thomas  Hughes 

Tom  Paulding  

Brander  Matthews 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under 

the  Sea 

Tnlpfi  Vpttip 

Wheat  and  Huckleberries 

Charlotte  M.  Vaile 

Young  Supercargo  .... 

William  Drysdale 

Poems 

a  rjanao  oi  tne  Boston  lea  party  . 

Oliver  W.  Holmes 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  .... 

Leigh  Hunt 

Advice  of  Polonius  to  His  Son,  from 

W  illiam  fehakespeare 

Alice  Brand  

feir  \>  alter  fecott 

American  Flag,  The  .... 

Joseph  K.  Drake 

Andre  to  Washington 

Nathaniel  P.  Willis 

Bell  of  Atri,  The  

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Boston  Common,  Three  Pictures  . 

Oliver  W.  Holmes 

Breathes  There  the  Man,  from  The 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

Chambered  Nautilus,  The 

Oliver  W.  Holmes 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  The  . 

Alfred  Tennyson 

Columbus  

Joaquin  Miller 
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Concord  Hymn,  The  .... 

Ralph  W.  Emerson 

Courtship  oi  Miles  btandish 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Crossing  the  Bar  

Alfred  Tennyson 

Daffodils,  The  

ITT  •  11"              11  7          1                 j  i 

William  Wordsworth 

Evangeline   

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

For  a'  That  and  a'  That  . 

Robert  Burns 

Forbearance   

Ralph  W.  Emerson 

Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker 

Hill  Battle 

Oliver  W.  Holmes 

niawatna  

Henry  W.  Longiellow 

Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad 

Robert  Browning 

Horatio  at  the  Bridge 

Ihomas  B.  Macaulay 

How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 

from  Ghent  to  Aix 

Robert  Browning 

Hymn  of  the  Nativity 

Nahum  Tate 

Inchcape  Rock,  l  he 

Kobert  houtney 

Ladder  of  St.  Augustine,  The  . 

TT                 11 7      X             i*  11 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Last  Leaf,  The  

Oliver  W.  Holmes 

Legend  Beautiful,  The 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Longing  ....... 

James  R.  Lowell 

Marco  Bozzaris  

Fitz-Greene  Halleck 

Night  Before  Waterloo,  The 

Lord  Byron 

0  Captain!  My  Captain!  . 

Walt  Whitman 

Old  Ironsides  

Oliver  W.  Holmes 

Opportunity  

Edward  R.  Sill 

Paul  Revere's  Ride  .... 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Petrified  Fern,  The  .... 

Mary  B.  Branch 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  The  .... 

John  B.  O'Reilly 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  The  .... 

John  Pierpont 

Pipes  at  Lucknow  .... 

John  (jr.  W  nitt  lei 

Prisoner  of  Chillon  .... 

Lord  Byron 

Fsalm  ot  Lite  ..... 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Rising,  The  

T.  Buchanan  Read 

Ship  Builders,  The  ... 

John  G.  Whittier 

Ship  of  State,  The  • 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Sir  Galahad  

Alfred  Tennyson 

SnDW=Bound   

John  G.  Whit  tier 
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Grade  Seven 

Snow  Storm,  The       ....  Ralph  W.  Emerson 

Song  of  Marion's  Men       .  William  C.  Bryant 

Spacious  Firmament,  The  Joseph  Addison 

To  a  Waterfowl   William  C.  Bryant 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  The       .  James  R.  Lowell 

Warren's  Address  at  the  Battle  of 

Bunker  Hill   John  Pierpont 

Washington,  from  Under  the  Old  Elm  James  R.  Lowell 

What  Constitutes  a  State  Sir  William  Jones 

Wonderful  "One=Hoss  Shay,"  The  Oliver  W.  Holmes 

Yussouf   James  R.  Lowell 


OUTDOOR  WORLD,  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE,  AND  PRACTICAL 

ARTS 


A  B  C  of  Electrical  Experiments 

William  H.  Meadoweroft 

A  Watcher  in  the  Woods 

Dallas  L.  Sharp 

American  Boys'  Handy  Book 

Daniel  C.  Beard 

American  Girls'  Handy  Book 

Beard  and  Beard 

American  Natural  History 

William  T.  Kornaday 

Among  the  Stars  .... 

Agnes  Giberne 

Animal  Story  Book  .... 

Andrew  Lang 

Beautiful  Joe  

Marshall  M.  Saunders 

Biography  of  a  Grizzly 

Ernest  T.  Seton 

Bird  Neighbors  

Xeltje  B.  Doubieday 

Bird  Ways  

Olive  T.  Miller 

Birds  and  Bees  

John  Burroughs 

Birds  of  Village  and  Field 

Florence  A.  Merriam 

Birds  Through  an  Opera  Glass 

Florence  A.  Merriam 

Book  of  College  Sports 

Walter  C.  Camp 

Book  of  the  Ocean  .... 

Ernest  Ingersoll 

Boys'  Book  of  Invention  . 

Ray  S.  Baker 

Brook  Book   

Mary  R.  Miller 

Butterflies  and  Bees  .... 

Margaret  W.  Morley 

Butterfly  Book  

William  J.  Holland 

Camping  on  the  St.  Lawrence 

Everett  T.  Tomlinson 

Coal  and  Coal  Mines 

Homer  Greene 

Curious  Homes  and  Their  Tenants 

James  C.  Beard 

Dan    Beard's   Animal    Book  and 
Campfire  Stories  .... 


Daniel  C.  Beard 
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Earth  in  Past  Ages 

Elementary  Sloyd  and  Whittling 

Elementary  Woodwork 

Eye  Spy  . 


Fairy  Land  of  Science 
Fall  of  the  Year  .... 
First  Lessons  in  Wood=working 
First  Lessons  with  Plants 
Flowers  and  Their  Friends 

Giant  Sun  and  His  Family 
Grasshopper  Land 


Grade  Seven 

Sophie  Mcl.  B.  Herrick 
Gustaf  Larsson 
George  B.  Kilbon 
William  H.  Gibson 

Arabella  B.  Buckley 
Dallas  L.  Sharp 
A.  G.  Compton 
Liberty  H.  Bailey 
Margaret  W.  Morley 

Mary  Proctor 
Margaret  W.  Morley 


Handicraft    and    Recreation  for 

Girls  

Harper's  Indoor  Book  for  Boys 

Harper's  Outdoor  Book  for  Boys 

How  It  Is  Made  .... 

How  Plants  Behave 

How  Plants  Grow 

How  to  Attract  the  Birds 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 

In  Nesting  Time 
Insect  Stories 

Jack  of  All  Trades 

Life  and  Her  Children 
Life  of  a  Butterfly 
Little  Beasts  of  Field  and  Wood 

Magical  Experiments 


Natural  History  . 

Nature  Studies  on  the  Farm: 

and  Plants 
Nature's  Garden  . 
News  from  the  Birds 

Our  Feathered  Friends 
Our  Home  Pets  . 
Our  Native  Trees 
Outdoor  Handy  Book 
Out=of=Door  Book 

Plants  and  Their  Children 

Red  Book  of  Animal  Stories 
Red  Fox   


Soil 


Beard  and  Beard 
Joseph  H.  Adams 
Joseph  H.  Adams 
Archibald  Williams 
Asa  Gray 
Asa  Gray 

Neltje  B.  Doubleday 
Mrs.  William  S.  Dana 

Olive  T.  Miller 
Vernon  L.  Kellogg 

Daniel  C.  Beard 

Arabella  B.  Buckley 
Samuel  H.  Scudder 
William  E.  Cram 

Arthur  Good 

Alfred  H.  Miles 

Charles  A.  Keffer 
Neltje  Blanchan 
Leander  Keyser 

Grinnell  and  Grinnell 
Olive  T.  Miller 
Harriet  L.  Keeler 
Daniel  C.  Beard 
Eva  M.  Tappan 

Mrs.  William  S.  Dana 

Andrew  Lang 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5 


Grade  Seven 

School  of  the  Woods  .  William  J.  Long 

Secrets  of  the  Woods  William  J.  Long 

Seed  Dispersal   William  J.  Beal 

Seed  Travellers   Clarence  M.  Weed 

Sharp  Eyes   William  H.  Gibson 

Spinner  Family   Alice  J.  Patterson 

Squirrels  and  Other  Fur=Bearers  .  John  Burroughs 

Star  Land   Sir  Robert  S.  Ball 

Starry  Skies   Agnes  Giberne 

Stars  in  Song  and  Legend  John  G.  Porter 

Stories  of  Insect  Life       .  Clarence  M.  Weed 

Stories  of  Insect  Life.    Series  II    .  Murtfeldt  and  Weed 

Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal  .      .      .  Edward  A.  Martin 

Story  of  the  Continent    .  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler 

Story  of  the  Fishes    ....  James  N.  Baskett 

Sun,  Moon  and  Stars  .      .  Agnes  Giberne 

Talks  About  Animals      .  Marion  A.  Taggart 

Their  Canoe  Trip      ....  Mary  P.  W.  Smith 
Things  Worth  Doing  and  How  to 

do  Them   Beard  and  Beard 

Three  Hundred  Things  a  Bright 

Girl  Can  Do   Lilla  E.  Kelley 

Training  of  Wild  Animals      .      .  Frank  C.  Bostock 
Trees  Shown  to  Children  Kelman  and  Smith 
Triumphs  of  Science  Martha  A.  L.  Lane 
True  Bear  Stories      ....  Joaquin  Miller 
True  Bird  Stories  from  My  Note- 
Book    Olive  T.  Miller 

True  Tales  of  Birds  and  Beasts   .  David  S.  Jordan 

Wake=Robin   John  Burroughs 

What  a  Girl  Can  Make  and  Do  .  Beard  and  Beard 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  Ernest  T.  Seton 

Wild  Beasts   John  H.  Porter 

Wild  Flower  Families  .  Clarence  M.  Weed 

Wild  Neighbors   Ernest  Ingersoll 

Wilderness  Ways        ....  William  J.  Long 

Winter   Dallas  L.  Sharp 

With  the  Wild  Flowers    .  Ellen  M.  Going 

Wonderful  Nests   John  G.  Wood 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL 

All  Around  Asia   Jacques  W.  Redway 

Australia  and  the  Islands  of  the 

Sea    .  .  Eva  M.  C.  Kellogg 

Australian  Pictures    ....  Howard  Wiiloughby 
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Boy's  Book  of  Exploration 

Boy  Travellers  in  Australia 

Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East. 

Parte  I,  III,  V  .... 
Boy  Travellers  in  the  Levant 
Boy  Travellers  on  the  Congo 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers 

Africa 
Asia 

Australia,  Our  Colonies,  and  Other 
Islands  of  the  Sea 
Child  Life  in  Japan  .... 
Children  of  China 
Children  of  India 
Chinese  Boy  and  Girl,  The 
Country  of  the  Dwarfs 

Haasan  in  Egypt  . 
Home  Life  in  AH  Lands  . 

In  Eastern  Wonderlands  . 

In  Wild  Africa  

Jock  of  the  Bushveld 

Land  of  the  Long  Night  . 

Life  in  Asia  

Lost  City  

Lost  in  the  Jungle  .... 

Peeps  at  Many  Lands 

Burma  

China  .  

Egypt  

Holy  Land  ....... 

India  

Japan   

Morocco      .      .      .  . 

South  Africa  

Peeps  Into  China  .  .  .  . 
Philippines  

Scenes   from    Every   Land.  Vols. 

I,  II  

School  Boy  Days  in  Japan 
Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country 

Story  of  China  

Story  of  Japan  


Grade  Seven 

Tudor  8.  Jenks 
Thomas  W.  Knox 

Thomas  W.  Knox 
Thomas  W.  Knox 
Thomas  W.  Knox 

Frank  G.  Carpenter 


Matilda  C.  Ayrton 
C.  C.  Brown 
J.  H.  Kelman 
Isaac  T.  Headland 
Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu 

Macdonald  and  Dalrymple 
Charles  Morris 

Charlotte  C.  Gibson 
Thomas  W.  Knox 

Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick 

Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu 
Mary  C.  Smith 
David  Ker 
Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu 


R.  Talbot  Kelly 
L.  E.  Johnston 
R.  Talbot  Kelly 
John  Finnemore 
John  Finnemore 
John  Finnemore 
John  Finnemore 
Dudley  Kidd 
Edith  C.  Phillips 
Samuel  W.  MacClintock 


Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor 
Andre  Laurie 
Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu 
Robert  Van  Bergen 
Robert  Van  Bergen 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 


Grade  Seven 

Story  of  the  Philippines 
Strange  Lands  Near  Home 

Tent  Life  in  Siberia  . 
Toward  the  Rising  Sun  . 
Two  Girls  in  China  . 

Under  Sunny  Skies 

Views  in  Africa 

Wee  Ones  of  Japan 
When  I  Was  A  Boy  in  China 
Wild  Life  Under  the  Equator 
World  and  Its  People.  Vols 
VII,  VIII  .... 


VI 


Zigzag  Journeys  in  Australia 
Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Levant 
Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Occident 


Adeline  Knapp 

Youth's  Companion  Series 

George  Kennan 

Youth's  Companion  Series 

Mary  H.  Krout 

Youth's  Companion  Series 

Anna  B.  Badlam 

M.  Bramhall 
Yan  Phou  Lee 
Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu 

Larkin  Dunton 

Hezekiah  Butterworth 
Hezekiah  Butterworth 
Hezekiah  Butterworth 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 


A  Girl  of  '76  

Amy  E.  Blanchard 

A  Loyal  Traitor  

James  Barnes 

Abraham  Lincoln  .... 

James  Baldwin 

Abraham  Lincoln  .... 

Charles  C.  Coffin 

All  Around  Asia  

Jacques  W.  Redway 

American  Fights  and  Fighters 

Cyrus  T.  Brady 

American  Hero  Stories 

Eva  M.  Tappan 

American  Heroes  and  Heroines 

Pauline  C.  Bouve" 

American  Heroes  and  Heroines 

Mowry  and  Mowry 

American  Inventions  and  Inven= 

tors  

Mowry  and  Mowry 

American  Leaders  and  Heroes 

Wilbur  F.  Gordy 

American  Revolution 

John  Fiske 

Among  the  Lawmakers 

Edmund  Alton 

At  War  with  Pontiac 

Kirk  Monroe 

Benjamin  Franklin  .... 

John  S.  C.  Abbott 

Benjamin     Franklin.  Autobiog= 

raphy   

Ed.  by  John  Bigelow 

Border  Wars  of  New  England 

Samuel  A.  Drake 

Boston  Tea  Party  ... 

Henry  C.  Watson 

Boston  Town  

Horace  E.  Scudder 

Boy  General  

Elizabeth  B.  Custer 

Boy  Life  of  Napoleon 

Eugenie  Foa 
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Boys'  and  Girls'  Herodotus 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Plutarch 
Boys'  Book  of  Famous  Rulers 
Boys'  Book  of  Heroes 
Boys'  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Boys'  Life  of  Gen.  Grant  . 

Boys  of  '76  

Boys  of  1812  ...... 

Boys  with  Old  Hickory 

Boys'  Parkman  

Brant  and  Red  Jacket 

Brief  History  of  United  States 

Buccaneers   and   Pirates   of  Our 

Coast  

Builders  of  Our  Country.  Vols.  I,  II 
Building  of  the  Nation 
Burgoyne's  Invasion  of  1777 

Campaign  of  Trenton 

Camps  and  Firesides  of  the  Revolu= 

tion  

Captain  Myles  Standish 

Captains  of  Industry.    Vols.  I,  II  . 

Century  Book  for  Young  Ameri= 

cans  

Century  Book  of  the  American 

Colonies  

Century  Book  of  the  Revolution 
Children's  Stories  in  American  His= 

tory  '  . 

Colonial  Children  .... 
Colonists  and  the  Revolution,  The 
Commodore  Bainbridge 
Conquest  of  the  Old  North=west 

and  Its  Settlement  by  Ameri= 

cans  


Grade  Seven 

Ed.  by  J.  S.  White 
Ed.  by  J.  S.  White 
Lydia  H.  Farmer 
Edward  E.  Hale 
Helen  Nicolay 
Thomas  W.  Knox 
Charles  C.  Coffin 
James  R.  Soley 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson 
Louise  S.  Hasbrouck 
Elizabeth  E.  Seelye 
John  B.  McMaster 

Francis  R.  Stockton 
Gertrude  V.  South  worth 
Charles  C.  Coffin 
Samuel  A.  Drake 

Samuel  A.  Drake 

Albert  B.  Hart 
Tudor  S.  Jenks 
James  Parton 

Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

Henrietta  C.  Wright 
Albert  B.  Hart 
Charles  L.  Barstow 
James  Barnes 


James  Baldwin 


Dames  and  Daughters  of  Colonial 

Days   Geraldine  Brooks 

Dames  and  Daughters  of  the  Young 

Republic   Geraldine  Brooks 

Daniel  Boone   John  S.  C.  Abbott 

Daniel  Crockett   John  S.  C.  Abbott 

Dash  for  Khartoum    ....  George  A.  Henty 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution  .  Charles  C.  Coffin 
Discovery  of  the  Old  North=west 

and    Its   Settlement   by  the 

French   James  Baldwin 

Drake,  the  Sea=King  of  Devon  George  M.  Towle 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 


Grade  Seven 

England's  Story  

Explorers  and  Founders  of  America 

Famous  American  Authors 
Famous  American  Statesmen 
Famous  English  Authors  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century  . 
Famous  English  Statesmen  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century  . 
Famous  Leaders  Among  Men  . 
Famous  Leaders  Among  Women  . 
Famous  Men  of  the  Middle  Ages  . 

Famous  Scouts  

Famous  Voyagers  and  Explorers 
Four  American  Inventors 
Four  American  Naval  Heroes  . 
Four  Great  Americans 
Friendship  of  Nations,  The 
From  Colony  to  Commonwealth  . 

George  Washington  .... 

Hero  of  Erie  

Hero  Stories  from  American  His- 

tory  

Hero  Tales  from  American  History 
Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know  . 

Historic  Boys  

Historic  Girls  

Historical  Tales  —  American  . 
History  of  King  Philip 
History  of  the  United  States  . 
History  of  the  United  States  . 
History  of  the  United  States  and  Its 

People  

History  of  the  War  of  1812 
How  Our  Grandfathers  Lived  . 

Indian  Boyhood  

Indian  History  for  Young  Folks 
Indians  and  Pioneers 
In  the  Boyhood  of  Lincoln 
In  the  Days  of  Alfred  the  Great 
In  the  Days  of  William  the  Con- 
queror   


Eva  M.  Tappan 
Foote  and  Skinner 

Sarah  K.  Bolton 
Sarah  K.  Bolton 

Sarah  K.  Bolton 

Sarah  K.  Bolton 
Sarah  K.  Bolton 
Sarah  K.  Bolton 
Haaven  and  Poland 
Rossiter  Johnston 
Sarah  K.  Bolton 
Frances  M.  Perry 
Mabel  B.  Beebe 
James  Baldwin 
Lucille  Gulliver 
Nina  M.  Tiffany 

Horace  E.  Scudder 

James  Barnes 

Blaisdell  and  Ball 
Lodge  and  Roosevelt 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Charles  Morris 
John  S.  C.  Abbott 
John  Fiske 
A.  Johnston 

Edward  Eggleston 
Rossiter  Johnson 
Albert  B.  Hart 

Charles  A.  Eastman 
Samuel  A.  Drake 
Hazard  and  Dutton 
Hezekiah  Butterworth 
Eva  M.  Tappan 

Eva  M.  Tappan 


Knight  of  Liberty 


Hezekiah  Butterworth 
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Grade  Seven 


La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the 

Great  West   Francis  Parkman,  Jr. 

Little  Daughters  of  Liberty  Edith  Robinson 

Little  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion   Charles  C.  Coffin 

Lives  of  Boys  Who  Became  Famous  Sarah  K.  Bolton 

Lives  of  Girls  Who  Became  Famous  Sarah  K.  Bolton 


Magellan  .... 
Marco  Polo  .... 
Master  of  the  Strong  Hearts 
Men  of  Old  Greece 
Men  Who  Have  Risen 
Midshipman  Farragut 
Midshipman  Paulding 
Midshipman  Stuart 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe 
Montezuma  and  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico  


George  M.  Towle 
George  M.  Towle 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Jennie  Hall 
Young  Folks  Library 
James  Barnes 
Molly  E.  Sea  well 
Kirk  Monroe 
Francis  Parkman,  Jr. 

Seelye  and  Eggleston 


Naval  History  of  the  United  States 
New  History  of  the  United  States  . 


Willis  J.  Abbott 
Horace  E.  Scudder 


Old  Times  in  the  Colonies 
On  Plymouth  Rock 
Our  American  Holidays 

Arbor  Day 
Christmas 
Flag  Day 
Independence  Day 
Lincoln's  Birthday 
Memorial  Day 
Thanksgiving 
Washington's  Birthday 
Our  Country's  Story  . 


Charles  C.  Coffin 
Samuel  A.  Drake 
Robert  H.  Schauffler 


Eva  M.  Tappan 


Paul  Jones   John  S.  C.  Abbott 

Pilgrims  and  Puritans  Nina  M.  Tiffany 
Pioneer    History  Stories    of  the 

Mississippi  Valley  Charles  A.  McMurry 

Pizarro   George  M.  Towle 

Pocahontas   Seelye  and  Eggleston 

Raleigh   George  M.  Towle 

Red  Patriot,  The   William  O.  Stoddard 

Revolutionary  Maid    ....  Amy  E.  Blanchard 

Richard  of  Jamestown  James  Otis 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 


Grade  Seven 


Spy  of  Yorktown  .... 

Stories  of  American  Progress  . 

Stories  of  Ohio  .... 

Stories  of  Our  Country 

Stories  from  English  History  . 

Story  of  Columbus 

Story  of  Columbus  and  Magellan 

Story  of  Manhattan 

Story  of  Marco  Polo 

Story  of  the  Great  Republic 

Story  of  the  Indians  of  New  Eng 

land  

Story  of  the  Romans  . 

Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies 

Story  of  Washington  . 

Taking  of  Louisburg  . 
Tecumseh's  Young  Braves 
Ten  Great  Events  in  History  . 
True  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
True  Story  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
True  Story  of  Christopher  Colum 

bus  

True  Story  of  Lafayette 
True  Story  of  U.  S.  Grant 
True  Story  of  Washington 
Twelve  Naval  Captains  » 
Two  Cadets  with  Washington 
Two  Spies,  The 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 


Uncle  Sam's  Secrets 
Uncle  Sam's  Soldiers 
Under  Drake's  Flag 
Up  From  Slavery  . 


Vasco  da  Gama 


War  of  Independence 
War  of  1812  ... 
Washington's  Young  Aids 
Watch  Fires  of  '76 
Whole  History    of  Grandfather 

Chair  .... 
With  Clive  in  India 
World's  Discoverers 

Young  American  . 
Young  Puritans  in  King  Philip 

War  


William  C.  Stoddard 
Henrietta  C.  Wright 
William  D.  Ho  wells 
James  Johonnot 
Alfred  J.  Church 
Elizabeth  E.  Seelye 
Thomas  B.  Lawler 
Charles  Hemstreet 
Noah  Brooks 
Helene  A.  Guerber 

Alma  H.  Burton 
Helene  A.  Guerber 
Helene  A.  Guerber 
Elizabeth  E.  Seelye 

Samuel  A.  Drake 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson 
James  Johonnot 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Molly  E.  Seawell 
William  O.  Stoddard 
Benson  J.  Lossing 
Richard  H.  Dana 

Oscar  P.  Austin 
Oscar  P.  Austin 
George  A.  Henty 
Booker  T.  Washington 

George  M.  Towle 

John  Fiske 

Everett  T.  Tomlinson 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson 
Samuel  A.  Drake 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
George  A.  Henty 
William  H.  Johnson 

H.  P.  Judson 
Mary  P.  W.  Smith 
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Grade  Seven 

Fine  Arts 

A  Child's  Guide  to  Pictures    .      .  Charles  H.  Caffin 

Biographical     Series     of  Great 

Artists.    Vols.  I,  II      .      .      .  Jennie  E.  Keysor 

Child  Life  in  Art   Estelle  M.  Hurll 

Children's  Book  of  Art  Conway  and  Conway 

Egypt,  the  Land  of  the  Temple 

Builders   Walter  S.  Perry 

Famous  Pictures  of  Real  Boys  and 

Girls   Lorinda  M.  Bryant 

Fine  Arts,  The   Kenyon  Cox 

Landseer   Estelle  M.  Hurll 

Little  History  of  Music  .  Annette  Hullah 

Michael  Angelo   Estelle  M.  Hurll 

Millet   Estelle  M.  Hurll 

Music  and  Drama      ....  Young  Folks  Library 

Photography   Tudor  S.  Jenks 

Pictures  That  Every  Child  Should 

Know   Dolores  Bacon 

Raphael   Estelle  M.  Hurll 

Rembrandt   Estelle  M.  Hurll 

Reynolds   Estelle  M.  Hurll 

Stories  of  Great  Artists  .      .  Home  and  Scobey 


Text  Books  of  Art  Education.  Vol. 
VII  


Froehlick  and  Snow 


GRADE  VIII 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Myths,  Legends,  and  Chivalry 
Fiction 

Historical  Fiction 
Poems 

OUTDOOR  WORLD 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICAL  ARTS 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL 
HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 
FINE  ARTS 
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GRADE  VIII 


GENERAL  LITERATURE 


Myths,  Legends,  and  Chivalry 


Achilles  and  Hector  .... 

A.  C.  Gale 

Adventures  of  Ulysses 

Charles  Lamb 

Ancient  Myths  in  Modern  Poets 

Helen  A.  Clarke 

Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary 

Asgard  and  the  Gods  .... 

W.  W.  Anson 

Asgard  Stories  

Foster  and  Cummings 

Barbarian  and  Noble  .... 

Marion  F.  Lansing 

Bird  Gods  

Charles  DeKay 

Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths,  The  . 

Edward  Clodd 

Book    of    Famous    Myths  and 

Legends   

Thomas  J.  Shahan 

Book  of  Famous  Sieges 

Tudor  S.  Jenks 

Book  of  New  England  Legends 

Samuel  A.  Drake 

Boys'  Froissart,  The  .... 

Sidney  Lanier 

Boys'  King  Arthur,  The 

Sidney  Lanier 

Boys'  Odyssey,  The  ... 

Walter  C.  Perry 

Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable 

Edward  E.  Hale 

Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable 

Loughran  Scott 

Child's  Guide  to  Mythology    .  Helen  A.  Clarke 

Children's  Plutarch,  The.    Greeks  Gould  and  Howells 

Children's  Plutarch,  The.    Romans  Gould  and  Howells 

Chinese  Fables  and  Folk  Stories    .  Davis  and  Chow-Leung 

Cid,  The   .  Calvin  D.  Wilson 

Classic  Myths   Charles  M.  Gayley 

Classic  Myths  in  Art  ....  Julia  de  Wolf  Addison 
Classical    Dictionary    of  Hindu 

Mythology   John  Dowson 

Collection  of  Eastern  Stories  and 

Legends   Marie  L.  Shedlock 

Cyclopaedia  of  Literature  and  Art  John  D.  Champlin 

Don  Quixote  for  Young  People  James  Baldwin 
Dramatic  Version  of    Greek  and 

Hero  Stories   Fanny  A.  Comstock 


Fairy  Mythology,  The.  Illustrated 
Faiths  and  Folk=lore  .... 


George  Bell  and  Sons 
W.  Carew  Hazlitt 
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First  Christmas  Tree  .... 
FoIk=lore  of  China,  The 

Geological  Myths  .... 
Gods  and  Heroes  of  the  North 
Gods  of  our  Fathers,  The.  Saxon 
Greek  Gods,  Heroes  and  Men  . 

Harper's   Dictionary  of  Classical 

Literature  and  Antiquities 
Heroes  of  Chivalry  and  Romance 

Homer's  Iliad  

Homer's  Odyssey  .... 

Iliad  of  Homer,  The  .... 
Indian  Myths  of  South  Central 

California  

Introduction  to  Folk=lore 

Legends  of  Charlemagne  . 

Legends  of  the  Middle  Ages 

Long  Ago  in  Greece  .... 

Manual  of  Mythology 

Men  of  Iron  

Men  of  Old  Greece  .... 
Mythology  and  Folk=tales 
Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome 
Mythology  of   the   British  Isles, 
The  . 

Myths  and  Idyls  

Myths  and  Legends  of  Our  New 

Possessions  

Myths  and  Legends  of  Our  Own 

Land  .  ■  . 

Myths  and  Legends  of  the  Pacific 

Northwest  

Myths  and  Myth=Makers  . 

Myths  and  Songs  from  the  South= 

ern  Pacific  

Myths  from  Many  Lands  . 
Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome 
Myths  of  Northern  Lands  . 
Myths  of  the  Minstrel 
Myths  of  the   New  World,  The. 

Indian      .      .  . 
Myths  that  Every  Child  Should 

Know  


Grade  Eight 

Henry  J.  Van  Dyke 
Mary  H.  Davis 

Benjamin  K.  Emerson 
Alice  Zimmern 
Katherine  A.  Raleigh 
Harding  and  Harding 


Harry  T.  Peck 
Alfred  J.  Church 
William  C.  Bryant 
William  C.  Bryant 

Alexander  Pope 

Alfred  L.  Kroeber 
Marion  R.  Cox- 
Thomas  Bulfinch 
Helene  A.  Guerber 
Edmund  J.  Carpenter 

Alexander  S.  Murray 
Howard  Pyle 
Jennie  Hall 
Edwin  S.  Hart  land 
Arthur  Fairbanks 

Charles  Squire 
Eliza  W.  Smith 

Charles  M.  Skinner 

Charles  M.  Skinner 

Katherine  B.  Judson 
John  Fiske 

William  W.  Gill 
Eva  M.  Tappan 
Helene  A.  Guerber 
Helene  A.  Guerber 
Estelle  Lewis 

Daniel  G.  Brinton 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie 
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Grade  Eight 

Nature  Myths  of  Many  Lands  .  Florence  V.  Farmer 
New  Classical  Dictionary  of  Greek 

and    Roman   Biography,  My= 

thology,  and  Geography    .  William  Smith 

Norse  Stories   Hamilton  W.  Mabie 

Odysseus   Mary  E.  Burt 

Odyssey,  The.    Homer  .      .  Butcher  and  Lang 

Olympos   Talfourd  Ely 

Patriots  and  Tyrants  ....  Marion  F.  Lansing 

Siegfried  and  Beowulf      .  .  Zinaida  A.  Ragozin 

Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin 

Hood   Howard  Pyle 

Stories    of    Launcelot    and  His 

Companions   Howard  Pyle 

Stories  of  Norse  Heroes  Ethel  M.  Buxton 

Stories  of  Persian  Heroes  .      .      .  Wilmot  Buxton 

Stories  of  the  Days  of  King  Arthur  Charles  H.  Hanson 

Story  of  King  Arthur  .  Dr.  Edward  Brooks 
Story   of  King  Arthur   and  His 

Knights   Howard  Pyle 

Story  of  Roland,  The  ....  James  Baldwin 

Story  of  the  >Eneid,  The  .  .  .  Dr.  Edward  Brooks 
Story   of  the  Champions  of  the 

Round  Table,  The      .      .      .  Howard  Pyle 
Story  of  the  Grail  and  the  Passing 

of  Arthur   Howard  Pyle 

Story  of  the  Greeks    ....  Helene  A.  Guerber 

Story  of  the  Iliad,  The      .      .      .  Dr.  Edward  Brooks 

Story  of  the  Iliad,  The      .      .  Alfred  J.  Church 

Story  of  the  Odyssey,  The       .      .  Dr.  Edward  Brooks 

Story  of  the  Odyssey,  The       .  Alfred  J.  Church 

Story  of  the  Romans  ....  Helene  A.  Guerber 

Tales  of  Chivalry   William  J.  Rolfe 


Fiction 


A  Boy's  Town 

A  Noble  Life  . 

An  Old  Fashioned  Girl 

Anne  of  Green  Gables 

Aztec  Treasure  House 

Ben  Hur  .... 
Bettv  Alden  . 


William  D.  Howells 
Dinah  M.  Craik 
Louisa  M.  Alcott 
Lucy  M.  Montgomery 
Thomas  A.  Janvier 

Lewis  Wallace 
Jane  G.  Austen 
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Grade  Eight 


Betty  Leicester  

Sarah  0.  Jewett 

Betty  Leicester's  Christinas 

Sarah  0.  Jewett 

Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  The 

Kate  D.  Wiggin 

Black  Arrow,  The  .... 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Bluebird,  The  

Maurice  Maeterlinck 

Bob,  Son  of  Battle  .... 

Alfred  Ollivant 

Boy  and  the  Baron,  The  . 

Adeline  Knapp 

Boys  at  Chequasset  .... 

Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney 

Caleb  West  

F.  Hopkinson  Smith 

Captains  Courageous 

Rudyard  Kipling 

Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Lecke  and 

Mrs.  Aleshine  .... 

Francis  R.  Stockton 

Chaplet  of  Pearls  .... 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge 

Christmas  Carol  

Charles  Dickens 

Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs 

Sarah  0.  Jewett 

Country  Road  

Alice  Brown 

Cranford  

Elizabeth  C.  Gaskell 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The 

Charles  Dickens 

Crofton  Boys,  The  .... 

Harriet  Martineau 

Cudjo's  Cave  

John  T.  Trowbridge 

Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecot  . 

Juliana  H.  Ewing 

David  Balfour  

Robert  L.  Stevenson 

David  Copperfield  .... 

Charles  Dickens 

Day's  Work,  The  

Rudyard  Kipling 

Deephaven 

Sarah  0.  Jewett 

Dog  of  Flanders  and  Other  Stories 

Louise  de  La  Rame" 

Dove  in  the  Eagle's  Nest  . 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge 

Editha's  Burglar  

Frances  H.  Burnett 

Eight  Cousins  

Louisa  M.  Alcott 

Fair  God,  a  Tale  of  the  Aztecs,  The 

Lewis  Wallace 

Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood 

Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney 

First  Christmas  Tree,  The 

Henry  J.  Van  Dyke 

Flight  of  Pony  Baker,  The 

William  D.  Ho  wells 

For  the  Honor  of  the  School 

Ralph  H.  Barbour 

Hans  Brinker  

Mary  M.  Dodge 

Heidi  

Johanna  Spyri 

llvlwYVaiU)  tiiv   >>  ai\t  . 

Ohnrlps  T\inorslpv 

His  Own  Fault  

John  T.  Trowbridge 

History  of  the  Lady  Betty  Stair 

Molly  E.  Seawell 

Hoosier  Schoolboy  .... 

Edward  Eggleston 

Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  The 

Edward  Eggleston 

House  of  Seven  Gables,  The 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

In  His  Name  

Edward  E.  Hale 

In  Kings'  Houses  .... 

Julia  C.  R.  Dorr 
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Grade  Eight 

Jackanapes   

Jack  and  Jill  

Jacqueline  of  the  Carrier  Pigeons  . 
Jan  of  the  Windmill  .... 
Jean  Valjean.  Hugo  .  .  .  . 
Jo's  Boys,  and  How  They  Turned 

Out 

John  Halifax  Gentleman  . 

Jorn  Uhl  

Junior  Cup  

Kidnapped   

Kim  ....... 

Lady  of  the  Aroostook 

Lance  and  His  Friends 

Lisbeth  Longfrock  .... 

Little  Jane  and  Me  .... 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 

Little  Men  

Little  White  Bird,  The 

Little  Women  

Lorna  Doone  

Martha's  Lady  

Mary  Cary  

Master  Skylark  

Meadow  Grass  

Mill  on  the  Floss  

Mother  Carey's  Chickens  . 
Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch 
Mysterious  Island,  The 

Nellie's  Silver  Mine    .      .      .  . 

Nicholas  Nickleby 

Nuremberg  Stove  .... 

Off  the  Skelligs  

Old  Curiosity  Shop  .... 

Oldtown  Folks  

One  Summer  

Orcutt  Girls,  The  . 

Pearl  of  Orr's  Island,  The 
Peasant  and  Prince  .... 
Penelope's  Irish  Experiences 
Penelope's  Progress    .      .      .  . 
Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff 
Polly  Oliver's  Problem 


Juliana  H.  Ewing 
Louisa  M.  Alcott 
Augusta  H.  Seaman 
Juliana  H.  Ewing 
Sara  E.  Wiltse 

Louisa  M.  Alcott 
Dinah  M.  Craik 
Gust  a  v  Frenssen 
Allen  French 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 
Rudyard  Kipling 

William  D.  Ho  wells 
David  Bearne 
Hans  Aanrud 
Mary  H.  Blatchford 
Frances  H.  Burnett 
Louisa  M.  Alcott 
James  M.  Barrie 
Louisa  M.  Alcott 
Richard  D.  Blackmore 

Sarah  O.  Jewett 
Kate  L.  Bosher 
John  Bennett 
Alice  Brown 
George  Eliot 
Kate  D.  Wiggin 
Alice  C.  H.  Rice 
Jules  Verne 

Helen  H.  Jackson 
Charles  Dickens 
Louise  de  La  Rame 

Jean  Ingelow 
Charles  Dickens 
Harriet  B.  Stowe 
Blanche  W.  Howard 
Charlotte  M.  Vaile 

Harriet  B.  Stowe 
Harriet  Martineau 
Kate  D.  Wiggin 
Kate  D.  Wiggin 
Emma  C.  Dowd 
Kate  D.  Wiggin 
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Pratt  Portraits 
Prince  and  the  Pauper,  The 
Princess  of  Thule 
Prudence  Palfrey 
Prue  and  I 
Puck  of  Pook's  Hill 

Rab  and  His'Friends 

Ramona  

Real  Folks  .... 
Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 
Ridingdale  Boys,  The 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Rose  and  the  Ring,  The  . 
Rose  in   Bloom.    Sequel  to 

Cousins  .... 
Rudder  Grange 


Grade  Eight 


Eight 


Sam  Lawson's  Oldtown  Fireside 
Stories  

Sara  Crewe  

Secret  Garden,  The  .... 

Sir  Gibbie  

Six  to  Sixteen  

Smith  College  Stories 

Square  Pegs  

Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  .... 

Sue  Orcutt.  Sequel  to  the  Orcutt 
Girls  

Summer  in  a  Canyon 

Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwait's 
Life  

Swiss  Family  Robinson 

Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Tales  of  the  Alhambra 
Timothy's  Quest  .... 
Tinkham  Brothers'  Tide=Mill,  The 
Tom    Brown's    School    Days  at 

Rugby   

Tom  Sawyer  

Treasure  Island  

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under 

the  Sea   

Twice=Told  Tales  .... 

Uncle  Jack's  Executors 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  .... 
Under  the  Lilacs  .... 
Unknown  to  History 


Anna  S.  Fuller 
Mark  Twain 
William  Black 
Thomas  B.  Aldrich 
George  W.  Curtis 
Rudyard  Kipling 

John  Brown 
Helen  H.  Jackson 
Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney 
Kate  D.  Wiggin 
David  Bearne 
Daniel  Defoe 
William  M.  Thackeray 

Louisa  M.  Alcott 
Francis  R.  Stockton 


Harriet  B.  St  owe 
Frances  H.  Burnett 
Frances  H.  Burnett 
George  Macdonald 
Juliana  H.  Ewing 
Josephine  D.  Daskam 
Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney 
Thomas  B.  Aldrich 

Charlotte  M.  Vaile 
Kate  D.  Wiggin 

Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney 
Johann  R.  Wyss 

Charles  Dickens 
Washington  Irving 
Kate  D.  Wiggin 
John  T.  Trowbridge 

Thomas  Hughes 
Mark  Twain 
Robert  L.  Stevenson 

Jules  Verne 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

Annette  L.  Noble 
Harriet  B.  Stowe 
Louisa  M.  Alcott 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge 
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Grade  Eight 

We  Girls   Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney 

Where  Love  Is,  There  God  Is  Also  Leo  N.  Tolstoi 

Window  in  Thrums  ....  James  M.  Barrie 


Historical  Fiction 


A  Loyal  Traitor  James  Barnes 

A  Young  Macedonian  in  the  Days 

of  Alexander  the  Great 
Abbot,  The  . 
Alice  of  Old  Vincennes 


An  Unwilling  Maid 

Between  the  Lines 
Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon 


Crisis,  The 
Crossing,  The 


Deerslayer,  The 


For  King  or  Country 
For  Love  of  Country 
Fortunes  of  Nigel 


Alfred  J.  Church 
Sir  Walter  Scott 
Maurice  Thompson 
Jennie  G.  Lincoln 


Charles  King 
Amelia  E.  Barr 

Winston  Churchill 
Winston  Churchill 

James  F.  Cooper 

James  Barnes 
Cyrus  T.  Brady 
Sir  Walter  Scott 


Guy  Mannering  Sir  Walter  Scott 


Harold,   the  Last  of  the  Saxon 

Kings 
Henry  Esmond 
Herald  of  the  West 
Horseshoe  Robinson 
Hugh  Wynne 

In  Circling  Camps 
In  the  Hands  of  the  Redcoats 
In  the  Wyoming  Valley  . 

I  van hoe  

Ivar  the  Viking  . 


Jersey  Boy  in  the  Revolution 
Ken  il  worth  .... 


Last  Days  of  Pompeii 
Last  of  the  Mohicans, 
Last  Three  Soldiers  . 


The 


Sir  E.  C.  Bulwer-Lytton 
William  M.  Thackeray 
Joseph  A.  Altsheler 
John  P.  Kennedy 
S.  Weir  Mitchell 

Joseph  A.  Altsheler 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson 
Sir  Walter  Scott 
Paul  B.  Du  Chaill  u 

Everett  T.  Tomlinson 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

Sir  E.  C.  Bulwer-Lytton 
James  F.  Cooper 
William  H.  Shelton 
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Grade  Eight 


Lieutenant  Under  Washington 

Everett  T.  Tomlinson 

Lionel  Lincoln  

James  F.  Cooper 

Little  Girl  in  Old  Boston 

Amanda  M.  Douglas 

Little  Lord  of  the  Manor 

Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 

John  Fox,  Jr. 

Maid  of  Maiden  Lane  . 

Amelia  E.  Barr 

Man  Without  a  Country,  The 

Edward  E.  Hale 

Master  of  the  Strong  Hearts,  The  . 

Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

Old  Kaskaskia  

Mary  H.  Catherwood 

Pathfinder,  The  

James  F.  Cooper 

Perfect  1  ribute,  1  he 

K.  o.  Andrews 

Peveril  of  the  Peak  .... 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

Joseph  X.  B.  Saintine 

Pilot,  The  

James  F.  Cooper 

Prairie,  The  

James  F.  Cooper 

HiVerett  1 .  1  omlinson 

Quentin  Durward  .... 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

Richard  Carvel  

Winston  Churchill 

Rob  Rov   

Sir  Walter  Scott 

Scottish  Chiefs,  The  .... 

Jane  Porter 

Settlers  at  Home  .... 

Harriet  Martineau 

Soldier  of  Manhattan  ... 

Joseph  A.  Altsheler 

Southerners  

Cyrus  T.  Brady 

Spy,  The  

James  F.  Cooper 

Standish  of  Standish 

Jane  G.  Austin 

Story  of  Tonty  

Mary  H.  Catherwood 

Talisman,  The  

CI*        ITT"     1i  CI 

Sir  W  alter  Scott 

Three  Scouts,  The  .... 

John  T.  Trowbridge 

Through  Swamp  and  Glade  . 

Kirk  Munroe 

Torv  Lover,  The  

Sarah  0.  Jewett 

Trinitv  Bells  

Amelia  E.  Barr 

Two  Thousand  Years  Ago 

Alfred  J.  Church 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  .... 

Harriet  B.  Stowe 

Under  Colonial  Colors 

Everett  T.  Tomlinson 

William  M.  Thackeray 

White  Conqueror,  The 

Kirk  Munroe 

Wilderness  Road  

Joseph  A.  Altsheler 

With  the  Black  Prince 

William  0.  Stoddard 

With  Wolfe  in  Canada 

George  A.  Henty 
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Grade  Eight 

Poems 

A  Consolation   William  Shakespeare 

A  Court  Lady   Elizabeth  B.  Browning 

A  Forest  Hymn   William  C.  Bryant 

A  Glance  Behind  the  Curtain  .      .  James  R.  Lowell 

A  Rhymed  Lesson       ....  Oliver  W.  Holmes 

A  Song  of  the  Camp  ....  Bayard  Taylor 

Abou  Ben  Adhem       ....  Leigh  Hunt 

Abraham  Davenport  ....  John  G.  Whittier 

Abraham  Lincoln       ....  Tom  Taylor 
Advice  of  Polonius  to  His  Son,  from 

Hamlet   William  Shakespeare 

American  Flag,  The    ....  Joseph  R.  Drake 

Among  the  Hills   John  G.  Whittier 

An  Incident  in  a  Railroad  Car       .  James  R.  Lowell 

Angels  of  Buena  Vista      .      .      .  John  G.  Whittier 

Angels  of  Patience      ....  John  G.  Whittier 

Annabel  Lee   Edgar  A.  Poe  ^ 

Antiquity  of  Freedom,  The     .      .  William  C.  Bryant 

Antony's  Address,  from  Julius  Ccesar  William  Shakespeare 

Apparitions   Robert  Browning 

Armageddon   Sir  Edwin  Arnold 

Arnold  Winkelreid      ....  James  Montgomery 

Auld  Lang  Syne   Robert  Burns 

Autumn  Song   Edmund  C.  Stedman 

Autumnal  Vespers      ....  Bayard  Taylor 

Bannockburn   Robert  Burns 

Barclay  of  Ury   John  G.  Whittier 

Before  Sedan   Austin  Dobson 

Beleaguered  City,  The      .      .      .  Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Bells  of  Shandon   Francis  S.  Mahony 

Bells,  The   Edgar  A.  Poe 

Bill  and  Joe   Oliver  W.  Holmes 

Birkenhead,  The   Sir  Henry  Yule 

Blind  Men  and  the  Elephant,  The  John  G.  Saxe 

Blue  and  the  Gray,  The  .      .  Francis  M.  Finch 

Boston  Hymn   Ralph  W.  Emerson 

Boys,  The   Oliver  W.  Holmes 

Break,  Break,  Break   ....  Alfred  Tennyson 

Bridge,  The   Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Bubbles   William  D.  Howells 

Building  of  the  Ship,  The       .      .  Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  .      .      .  Charles  Wolfe 

Chambered  Nautilus  ....  Oliver  W.  Holmes 

Character   Ralph  W.  Emerson 

Charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  .  Alfred  Tennyson 
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Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 
Christmas,  from  Marmion,  Canto  VI 

Cloud,  The  

Columbus  

Columbus  

Concord  Hymn,  The  .... 
Consideration  by  the  Way 

Contentment  

Corn  Song,  The  

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  The 

Crossing  the  Bar  

Crossing  the  Plains  .... 
Cumberland,  The  .... 

Daffodils  

Dickens  in  Camp  .... 
Dirge  for  a  Soldier  . 

Dora  

Driving  Home  the  Cows 

Drovers,  The  

Each  and  All  

Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Church= 

yard  

Epoch  Ends,  The  

Eternal  Goodness,  The 

Evangeline  

Evening,  from  Paradise  Lost 

Eve  of  Waterloo,  from  Childe  Harold 

Falcon,  The  

Fallow  Field,  The       .      .      .  . 

Farmer  John  

Fisherman,  The  

Flower  of  Liberty,  The 

Fool's  Prayer,  The  .... 

For  a'  That  and  a'  That  . 

Forbearance   

Fountain  of  Youth,  The  . 

Garrison  of  Cape  Ann,  The 

General  Grant  

Glenara  

Golden  Legend,  The  .... 

Happy  Warrior,  The  .... 

Heritage,  The  

Herve  Riel  

Hohenlinden  


Grade  Eight 

Alfred  Tennyson 
Sir  Walter  Scot  t 
Percy  B.  Shelley 
James  R.  Lowell 
Joaquin  Miller 
Ralph  W.  Emerson 
Ralph  W.  Emerson 
Oliver  W.  Holmes 
John  G.  Whittier 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
Alfred  Tennyson 
Joaquin  Miller 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 

William  Wordsworth 
Bret  Harte 
George  H.  Baker 
Alfred  Tennyson 
Kate  P.  Osgood 
John  G.  Whittier 

Ralph  W.  Emerson 

Thomas  Gray 
Matthew  Arnold 
John  G.  Whittier 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
John  Milton 
Lord  Byron 

James  R.  Lowell 
Helen  H.  Jackson 
John  T.  Trowbridge 
John  G.  Whittier 
Oliver  W.  Holmes 
Edward  R.  Sill 
Robert  Burns 
Ralph  W.  Emerson 
Hezekiah  Butterworth 

John  G.  Whittier 
James  R.  Lowell 
Thomas  Campbell 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 

William  Words  worth 
James  R.  Lowell 
Robert  Browning 
Thomas  Campbell 
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Grade  Eight 

Home  They  Brought  Her  Warrior 


Dead,  from  The  Princess      .      .  Alfred  Tennyson 

Humble  Bee,  The       ....  Ralph  W.  Emerson 

Huskers,  The   John  G.  Whittier 

Hymn  to  the  North  Star  .  .  William  C.  Bryant 

Incident  of  the  French  Camp  Robert  Browning 

I  Remember,  I  Remember      .      .  Thomas  Hood 

Iron  Gate,  The   Oliver  W.  Holmes 

It  is  Not  Always  May  ....  Henry  W.  Longfellow 

I  Was  With  Grant      ....  Bret  Harte 

Jock  of  Hazeldean      ....  Sir  Walter  Scott 

John  Burns  of  Gettysburg      .      .  Bret  Harte 

John  Quincy  Adams  ....  John  G.  Whittier 

Labor   Frances  S.  Osgood 

Ladder  of  St.  Augustine  .      .  Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Last  Leaf,  The   Oliver  W.  Holmes 

Latest  Views  of  Air.  Biglow,  from 

Biglow  Payers   James  R.  Lowell 

Laus  Deo   John  G.  Whittier 

Lead,  Kindly  Light     ....  John  H.  Newman 

Legend  of  St.  Christopher,  The  Helen  H.  Jackson 

L'Envoi,  from  The  Seven  Seas     .      .  Rudyard  Kipling 

Lexington   Oliver  W.  Holmes 

Library,  The   John  G.  Saxe 

Lincoln,  from  The  Commemoration 

Ode  '     .      .  James  R.  Lowell 

Lion  and  the  Cub,  The  John  Gay 

Lost  Leader,  The   Robert  Browning 

Love  of  God,  The        ....  William  C.  Bryant 

Lumberman,  The       ....  John  G.  Whittier 

Marco  Bozzaris   Fitz-Greene  Halleck 

Morituri  Salutamus   ....  Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Mountain  Heart's=Ease,  The  .  Bret  Harte 

My  Doves   Elizabeth  B.  Browning 

My  Fire  of  Hickory  Logs   .  .  Helen  H.  Jackson 

My  Lost  Youth   Henry  W.  Longfellow 

My  Psalm   John  G.  Whittier 

Nathan  Hale   Francis  M.  Finch 

New  Year,  The,  from  In  M emoriam  .  Alfred  Tennyson 

Nobility   Alice  Cary 

November   William  C.  Bryant 
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November  Woods  ... 
Now  

Ode  at  Dedication  of  Harvard 
Memorial  Hall  .... 
Ode — Intimation  of  Immortality  . 
Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night 
Oh,  Wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast 
Old,  Old  Story,  The  .... 
On  His  Blindness 

On  the  Capture  of  Certain  fugitive 

Slaves   

On  the  Death  of  Drake 

Opportunity  

Ozymandion  of  Egypt 

Passing  of  Arthur,  The,  from  The 
Idylls  of  the  King  .... 

Patriot,  The  

Peace  Pipe,  The,  from  Hiawatha 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  The  .... 
Pilgrim's  Vision,  The 
Pipes  at  Lucknow,  The 

Ploughman,  The  

Present  Crisis  

Quaker  Alumni,  The  .... 
Quarrel  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  from 

Julius  Caisar  

Quiet  Work  

Raven,  The  

Rebecca's  Hymn  

Recessional,  The  

Remember,  Forget  .... 

Resignation  

Rhodora,  The  

Rienzi's  Address  to  the  Romans  . 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  . 
Rome  

Sabbath,  The  

Sheridan's  Ride  

She  Was  a  Phantom  of  Delight 
Shipbuilders,  The  .... 
Shoemakers,  The  .... 

Sir^Galahad  

Snow=Bound   


Grade  Eight 

Helen  H.  Jackson 
Charles  Mackay 


"Oliver  W.  Holmes 
William  Wordsworth 
Thomas  Moore 
Robert  Burns 
Charles  Kingsley 
John  Milton 

James  R.  Lowell 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck 
Edward  R.  Sill 
Percy  B.  Shelley 


Alfred  Tennyson 
Robert  Browning 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
John  B.  O'Reilly 
Oliver  W.  Holmes 
John  G.  Whittier 
Oliver  W.  Holmes 
James  R.  Lowell 

John  G.  Whittier 

William  Shakespeare 
Matthew  Arnold 

Edgar  A.  Poe 
Sir  Walter  Scott 
Rudyard  Kipling 
Oliver  W.  Holmes 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
Ralph  W.  Emerson 
Mary  R.  Mitford 
Samuel  T.  Coleridge 
Lord  Byron 

James  Graham 
T.  Buchanan  Read 
William  Wordsworth 
John  G.  Whittier 
John  G.  Whittier 
Alfred  Tennyson 
John  G.  Whittier 


\ 
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Grade  Eight 

Soldiers,  Rest!  from  The  Lady  of  the 

Lake  

Solitary  Reaper,  The  .... 

Song  of  Marion's  Men 

Song  of  the  Brook  .... 

Springfield  Arsenal,  The  . 

Stanzas  on  Freedom  .... 

Sunset  on  the  Bearcamp  . 

Sweet  Afton  

Tell  on  the  Mountains 

Thanatopsis  

The  Quality  of  Mercy,  from  The 

Merchant  of  Venice 
Three  Fishers,  The  .... 

Titmouse,  The  

To  a  Daisy  

To  a  Mountain  Daisy 

To  a  Mouse  

To  a  Skylark  

To  a  Waterfowl  

To  the  Fringed  Gentian 

True  Knighthood,  from  Guinevere 

Turkey  and  the  Ant,  The 

Turn,    Turn     My     Wheel,  from 

Keramos  

Under  the  Old  Elm 
Unwritten  Song,  The 

Vagabonds,  The  

Village  Preacher,   The,   from  The 

Deserted  Village      .      .  . 
Vision  of  Belshazzar  .... 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  .... 

Waiting  

Warren's  Address  at  the  Battle  of 

Bunker  Hill  

Wendell  Phillips  

Wendell  Phillips  

White  Ship,  The  

Wolsey's    Soliloquy,     from  King 

Henry  VIII   

Wonderful  "One=Hoss  Shay,"  The 
Wood  notes  

Ye  Mariners  of  England 
Yorktown  


Sir  Walter  Scott 
William  Wordsworth 
William  C.  Bryant 
Alfred  Tennyson 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 
James  R.  Lowell 
John  G.  Whittier 
Robert  Burns 

James  S.  Knowles 
William  C.  Bryant 

William  Shakespeare 
Charles  Kingsley 
Ralph  W.  Emerson 
William  Wordsworth 
Robert  Burns 
Robert  Burns 
Percy  B.  Shelley 
William  C.  Bryant 
William  C.  Bryant 
Alfred  Tennyson 
John  Gay 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 

James  R.  Lowell 
William  H.  Wall 

John  T.  Trowbridge 

Oliver  Goldsmith 
Lord  Byron 
James  R.  Lowell 

John  Burroughs 

John  Pierpont 
James  R.  Lowell 
John  B.  O'Reilly 
Dante  G.  Rossetti 

William  Shakespeare 
Oliver  W.  Holmes 
Ralph  W.  Emerson 

Thomas  Campbell 
John  G.  Whittier 
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Grade  Eight 

OUTDOOR  WORLD,  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE,  AND  PRACTICAL 

ARTS 

A  B  C  of  Electrical  Experiments  W.  J.  Clark 

A  B  C  of  Electricity,  The.  Illus- 
trated      .      .      .      .      .      .  William  H.  Meadowcroft 

A  Little  Cook  Book  for  a  Little 

Girl   Caroline  B.  Burrell 

A  Watcher  in  the  Woods       .  Dallas  L.  Sharp 

Agriculture  for  Beginners      .      .  Burkett,  Stevens,  and  Hill 

American  Inventions  and  Invent- 
ors   Mowry  and  Mowry 

Among  School  Gardens  .      .  Maria  L.  Greene 

Art  Crafts  for  Beginners        .      .  Frank  G.  Sanford 

Astronomy  From  a  Dipper  .  Eliot  C.  Clarke 

Astronomy  With  an  Opera  Glass  .  G.  P.  Serviss 


Behind    the    Scenes    With  Wild 

Animals  . 
Bench  Work  in  Wood 
Bird  Homes  . 
Bird  Life 
Bird  Life 

Bird  Stories  From  Burroughs 
Birds  and  Bees  .... 
Birds  of  Village  and  Field 
Birds  Through  an  Opera  Glass 
Blossom  Hosts  and  Insect  Guests 
Body  and  Its  Defenses,  The  . 
Book    of    Indoor    and  Outdoor 

Games  

Book  of  the  Ocean 

Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Book 

The  

Boy  Mineral  Collectors 
Boy's  Book  of  Air=ships  . 

Chemistry  of  Cleaning,  The  . 

Chemistry  of  Cookery,  The 

Children's  Book  of  Stars 

City  Government  for  Young  Peopl 

Constellations,  The  . 

Control  of  Body  and  Mind 

Country  Cousins 

Dan    Beard's   Animal   Book  and 

Camp=fire  Stories 
Domestic  Science  in  Elementary 

Schools    .      .  . 


Ellen  Velvin 
W.  F.  M.  Goss 
Arthur  R.  Dugmore 
Frank  M.  Chapman 
Mrs.  F.  Eckstorm 
Louis  A.  Fuertes 
John  Burroughs 
Florence  A.  M.  Bailey 
Florence  A.  M.  Bailey 
William  H.  Gibson 
Frances  G.  Jewett 

Mrs.  Burton  Kingsland 
Ernest  Ingersoll 

Fannie  M.  Farmer 
Jay  G.  Kelley 
Harry  Delacombe 

Ellen  Richards 
Mary  E.  Williams 
Geraldine  E.  Milton 
Charles  D.  Willard 
William  Peck 
Luther  H.  Gulick 
Ernest  Ingersoll 


Daniel  C.  Beard 
Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson 
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Grade  Eight 

Earth  and  Its  Story,  The 
Emergencies  .... 
Evergreens,  The  . 
Every=Day  Birds  . 
Expert  Waitress,  The 
Eye  Spy   


Fairy=land  of  Science 
First  Lessons  With  Plants 
First  Science  Book 
Flower  Guide 
Friendly  Stars,  The  . 

Great  World's  Farm  . 

Handwork  in  Wood 
Harper's  Electricity  Book  for  Boys 
Harper's  Handy  Book  for  Girls 
Harper's  Machinery  Book  for  Boys 
Higgins's  Elementary  Physics 
Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds 
Home  Mechanics  for  Amateurs 
House  Fly,  Disease  Carrier,  The 
Household  Science  and  Arts  . 
How  It  Works.    Engines  . 
How  the  People  Rule 
How  to  Identify  the  Stars 
How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 
How  to  Study  Birds  . 
How  to  Swim  .... 
How  Two  Boys  Made  Their  Own 
Electrical  Apparatus  . 


Insect  Life 
Insect  Stories 


Angelo  Heilprin 
Charlotte  V.  Gulick 
Clarence  M.  Weed 
Bradford  Torrey 
Annie  Springsteed 
William  H.  Gibson 

Arabella  B.  Buckley 
Liberty  H.  Bailey 
Lothrop  D.  Higgins 
Chester  A.  Reed 
Martha  E.  Martin 

Selina  Gave 

William  Noyes 
Joseph  H.  Adams 
Anna  P.  Paret 
Joseph  H.  Adams 

Sophie  Mcl.  B.  Herrick 
George  M.  Hopkins 
Leland  O.  Howard 
Josephine  Morris 
Archibald  Williams 
Charles  DeF.  Hoxie 
Willis  I.  Milham 
Mrs.  William  S.  Dana 
Herbert  K.  Job 
Davis  Dalton 

Thomas  M.  St.  John 

John  H.  Comstock 
Vernon  L.  Kellogg 


Knife=work  in  the  School=room 


George  B.  Kilbon 


Laboratory  Exercises  in  Elementary 

Physics  

Life  and  Her  Children 
Life  Histories  of  American  Insects 
Little  Gardens  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Little  Water  Folks  .... 


Hugo  Newman 
Arabella  B.  Buckley 
Clarence  M.  Weed 
Myrta  M.  Higgins 
Clarence  W.  Hawkes 


Magical  Experiments 
Manual  Training  Toys 
Mighty  Deep  and  What  We  Know 
of  It,  The  


Arthur  Good 
Harvis  W.  Moores 

Agnes  Giberne 
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Moths  and  Butterflies 

My  Air=ships  

Natural  Resources  of  the  United 

States   

Nature  Biographies 

Nature  Study  and  Life 

Nature's  Garden  

Open=air  Boy  

Our  National  Parks  . 
Our  Native  Trees  . 
Our  Northern  Shrubs 
Our  Trees,  How  to  Know  Them  . 

Photography  for  Young  People 

Physics  

Physics  for  Grammar  Schools 
Problems  in  Furniture  Making 


Grade  Eight 

Mary  Dickinson 
Alberto  Santos-Dumont 


Jacob  H.  Patton 
Clarence  M.  Weed 
Clifton  H.  Hodge 
Neltje  Blanchan 

George  M.  A.  Hewett 
John  Muir  ' 
Harriet  L.  Keeler 
Harriet  L.  Keeler 
Emerson  and  Weed 

Tudor  S.  Jenks 
Avery  and  Sinnott 
Charles  L.  Harrington 
Frederick  D.  Cranshaw 


School  Arts  Book,  The 

Sea  and  Land   Nathaniel  S.  Shaler 

Sea  Beach  at  Ebb=Tide    .      .      .  Augusta  F.  Arnold 

Seed  Dispersal   William  J.  Beal 

Sharp  Eyes   John  Burroughs 

Sharp  Eyes   William  H.  Gibson 

Song  of  Life   Margaret  W.  Morley 

Spinner  Family,  The       .      .      .  Alice  J.  Patterson 
Stories  of  the  Rocks  and  Minerals 

for  the  Grammar  Grades       .  Harold  W.  Fairbanks 

Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal  .      .      .  Edward  A.  Martin 

Story  of  Electricity    ....  John  Munro 

Story  of  Our  Continent    .      .      .  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler 

Story  of  the  Fishes     ....  James  N.  Baskett 

Studies  of  Trees  in  Winter      .      .  Annie  O.  Huntington 

Ten  New  England  Blossoms    .      .  Clarence  M.  Weed 
Things  a  Boy  Should  Know  About 

Electricity   Thomas  M.  St.  John 

Tools  and  Machines   ....  Charles  Barnard 

Town  and  City   Frances  G.  Jewett 

Trail  to  the  Woods     ....  Clarence  Hawkea 

Trees  Every  Child  Should  Know    .  Julia  E.  Rogers 

Up  to  Date  Waitress,  The       .      .  Janet  McK.  Hill 


Wasps  and  Their  Ways 
Water  Wonders  Every  Child  Should 
Know.  Illustrated 


Margaret  W.  Morley 
Jean  M.  Thompson 
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Grade  Eight 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  .      .  Ernest  T.  Seton 
Wild    Flower    Book    for  Young 

People,  The   Alice  Lounsberry 

Wild  Neighbors   Ernest  Ingersoll 

With  the  Trees   E.  Maud  Going 

With  the  Wild  Flowers  E.  Maud  Going 

Wonder  Book  of  Light      .      .      .  Edwin  J.  Houston 
Wood    Animals:    Their  Relation 

and  Use  to  Man    .      .      .      .  Carolyn  D.  Wood 

Woodwork  in  the  Common  School  Fred  A.  Hinkley 

Woodworking  for  Beginners  Charles  G.  Wheeler 

Workshop  Makeshift  .  H.  J.  S.  Cassal 

Young  Folks  Cyclopaedia  of  Games 

and  Sports   Champlin  and  Bostwick 

Young  Folks  Cyclopaedia  of  Nat= 

ural  History   Champlin  and  Lucas 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL 

Adrift  on  an  Ice  Pan        ...  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell 

Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail  .  Norman  Duncan 

Around  the  World  in  the  Sloop 

Spray   Joshua  Slocum 

Around  the  World  in  the  Yacht 

Sunbeam   Lady  Annie  Brassey 

Boy  with  the  United  States  Survey, 

The   Francis  R.  Wheeler 

Boy's  Book  of  Exploration       .      .  Tudor  S.  Jenks 


Coal  and  Coal  Mines  . 
Commercial  Raw  Materials 
Cruise  of  the  Cachelot 


Homer  Green 
Charles  R.  Toothaker 
Frank  T.  Bullen 


Earth  and  Its  Story,  The 


Angelo  Heilprin 


Farthest  North 
First  Across  the  Continent 
Foods  and  Their  Uses 
Fridtjof  Nansen  . 
From  Pole  to  Pole 
From  Trail  to  Railway 
Frozen  North,  The 


Fridtjof  Nansen 
Noah  Brooks 
Frank  O.  Carpenter 
Jacob  B.  Bull 
Sven  Hedin 
Albert  P.  Brigham 
Edith  Horton 
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Geographical  Influences  on  Amer= 
ican  History  

Geography  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry   

Great  American  Industries 
Minerals 

Products  of  the  Soil 

Manufactures 

Transportation 


Grade  Eight 

Albert  P.  Brigham 

William  F.  Rocheleau 
William  F.  Rocheleau 


Heart  

Home  Life  in  All  Lands 
How  I  Found  Livingstone 
How  the  World  is  Clothed 
How  the  World  is  Fed 
How  the  World  is  Housed 

Indian  Boyhood  . 
Industries  of  To=day  . 

John  and  Betty's  History  Visit 

Land  of  the  Long  Night 
Land  We  Live  In,  The 
Life  Savers,  The  . 
Light  Keepers,  The 
Lost  Explorers,  The  . 

Malay  Archipelago 
Man  and  His  Markets 

Oregon  Trail,  The 

Pearl  Seekers,  The 
Peeps  at  Industries 

Tea 

Sugar 

Rubber 

Peeps  at  Many  Lands.  Series 
Philippines,  The  . 

Round  the  World.  Series 
Roy  and  Ray.    Series  . 


Edmondo  de  Amicis 
Charles  Morris 
Henry  M.  Stanley 
Frank  G.  Carpenter 
Frank  G.  Carpenter 
Frank  G.  Carpenter 

Charles  A.  Eastman 
Martha  A.  L.  Lane 

Margaret  Williamson 

Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu 
Overton  W.  Price 
James  Otis 
James  Otis 

Alexander  MacDonald 

Alfred  R.  Wallace 
Lionel  W.  Lyde 

Francis  Parkman,  Jr. 

Alexander  MacDonald 
Edith  Brown 


Samuel  MacClintock 


Mary  W.  Plummer 


Sailor  Life  on  a  Man  of  War    .      .  Charles  Nordhoff 
Some    Strange    Corners    of  Our 

Country  "   Charles  F.  Lummis 

Stories  of  the  Great  West  Theodore  Roosevelt 
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Grade  Eight 

Story  of  Captain  Cook 
Story  of  Marco  Polo 
Strange  Lands  Near  Home 
Strange  Peoples  . 

Toward  the  Rising  Sun 
Tramp  Across  the  Continent 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast 
Two  Years  in  the  Jungle  . 

Vocations.    Ten  Volumes  . 
Voyage  of  the  Beagle  . 

Western  United  States 
When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  China 
When  I  Was  a  Girl  in  Italy 
With  Evans  to  the  Pacific 

Young  Ice  Whalers 


John  Lang 
Noah  Brooks 

Youth's  Companion  Series 
Frederick  Starr 

Youth's  Companion  Series 
Charles  F.  Lummis 
Richard  H.  Dana 
William  T.  Hornaday 

Ed.  by  Hyde 
Charles  Darwin 

Harold  W.  Fairbanks 
Yan  Phou  Lee 
Marietta  Ambrosi 
Margaret  J.  Codd 

Winthrop  Packard 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 


Abraham  Lincoln 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Abraham  Lincoln,  The  Boy  and  the 

Man  

Admiral  Farragut 
Admiral's  Aid,  a  Story  of  Life  in  the 

New  Navy.  Illustrated 
Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville 
Alexander  Hamilton  . 
Alexander  Hamilton  . 
Alfred  the  Great  .... 
Alfred  the  Great  .... 
Alhambra.  Irving 
American  Citizen,  The 
American  Fights  and  Fighters 
American  Hero  Stories 
American  Leaders  and  Heroes 
American  Men  of  Action  . 
American  Men  of  Mind 
Among  the  Law=Makers  . 
Andrew  Jackson  .... 
Anthony  Wayne.    Illustrated  . 
Astoria.  Illustrated 
Awakening  of  a  Nation,  Mexico  of 

To=day.    Illustrated  . 


Noah  Brooks 
Carl  Schurz 

James  Morgan 
Alfred  T.  Mahan 

Henry  H.  Clark 
Washington  Irving 
Charles  A.  Conant 
Henry  C.  Lodge 
Jacob  Abbott 
Thomas  Hughes 
Alice  H.  White 
Charles  F.  Dole 
Cyrus  T.  Brady 
Eva  M.  Tappan 
Wilbur  F.  Gordy 
Burton  L.  Stevenson 
Burton  L.  Stevenson 
'Edmund  Alton 
William  G.  Brown 
John  R.  Spears 
Washington  Irving 

Charles  F.  Lummis 
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Battle  of  Gettysburg  .... 
Battlefields  and  Campfires.  Illus- 
trated   

Battlefields  and  Victory.  Illustrated 
Battlefields  of  1861.  Illustrated 
Benjamin  Franklin  .... 
Benjamin     Franklin.  Autobiog- 

raphy   

Biographical  Stories  .... 

Blue=jackets  of  '98 

Book  of  Golden  Deeds  of  All  Time 

and  All  Lands  .... 
Boots  and  Saddles;  or,   Life  in 

Dakota  with  General  Custer  . 

Boston  Town  

Boys  of   1812   and   Other  Naval 

Heroes  

Boys  of  '61  

Boys  of  '76  

Boys'  and  Girls'  Plutarch 
Boys'  Book  of  Famous  Rulers 

Boys'  Drake  

Boys'  Hakluyt  

Boys'  Heroes  

Boys'  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Boys'  Life  of  Edison  .... 
Boys'  Life  of  Ulysses  Grant 

Boys'  Parkman  

Brave  Deeds  of  American  Sailors  . 
Brave  Little  Holland  and  What  She 

Taught  Us  

Buccaneers    and    Marooners  of 

America  

Buccaneers   and   Pirates   of  Our 

Coast  

Builders  of  our  Country.  Vol.  II  . 
Building  the  Nation  .... 

Campaigning  with  Crook  and 
Stories  of  Army  Life.  Illus- 
trated      .  /  

Captain  John  Smith  .... 

Captains  of  Industry  .... 

Charles  I  

Chevalier  La  Salle  .... 

Christopher  Columbus 

Chronicles  of  Tarrytown  and  Sleepy 
Hollow  

Commodore  Paul  Jones 


Grade  Eight 

Samuel  A.  Drake 

Willis  J.  Abbot 
Willis  J.  Abbot 
Willis  J.  Abbot 
John  S.  C.  Abbott 

Ed.  by  John  Bigelow 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
Willis  J.  Abbot 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge 

Elizabeth  B.  Custer 
Horace  E.  Scudder 

James  R.  Soley 
Charles  C.  Coffin 
Charles  C.  Coffin 

\ 

Lydia  H.  Farmer 
Edwin  M.  Bacon 
Edwin  M.  Bacon 
Edward  E.  Hale 
John  G.  Nicolay 
William  H.  Meadowcroft 
John  G.  Nicolay 
Louise  Hasbrouck 
Robert  B.  Duncan 

William  E.  Griffis 

Howard  Pyle 

Francis  R.  Stockton 
Gertrude  Van  D.  South  worth 
Charles  C.  Coffin 


Charles  King 
Tudor  S.  Jenks 
James  Parton 
Jacob  Abbott 
John  S.  C.  Abbott 
John  S.  C.  Abbott 

Edgar  M.  Bacon 
Cyrus  T.  Brady 
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Grade  Eight 

Conquest  of  Granada 

Critical  Period  of  American  History 


Washington  Irving 
John  Fiske 


Daniel  Boone   Ruben  G.  Thwaites 

Daniel  Boone,  Pioneer  of  Kentucky  John  S.  C.  Abbott 

Daniel  Webster   Norman  Hapgood 

Daniel  Webster   Henry  C.  Lodge 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution  .      .  Charles  C.  Coffin 

David  Crockett   John  S.  C.  Abbott 

David  Crockett,  Scout      .      .      .  Charles  F.  Allen 

David  G.  Farragut      ....  James  Barnes 
Diary  of  a  Boston  School  Girl  of 

1771   Anna  G.  Winslow 

Drum=beat  of  the  Nation        .      .  Charles  C.  Coffin 


End  of  an  Era  

Facing  the  Enemy.  Illustrated 

Familiar  Letters  During  the  Revo= 
lution  

Famous  Adventures  and  Prison  Es= 
capes  of  the  Civil  War.  Illus- 
trated .... 

Famous  American  Authors 

Famous  American  Statesmen 

Famous  Cavalry  Leaders  . 

Famous  Indian  Chiefs  I  Have 
Known  

Famous  Leaders  Among  Men  . 

Famous  Leaders  Among  Women 

Famous  Scouts  .... 

Father  Marquette 

Ferdinand  de  Soto 

Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World  

Fight  It  Out  on  This  Line 

Fighting  Phil.  Illustrated 

First  Across  the  Continent.  Illus 
t rated 

First  History  of  France 
Flag  Day 

Following  the  Flag 

Following  the  Guidon 

Franklin  .... 

Freedom  Triumphant,  the  Fourth 
Period  of  the  War  of  the  Rebel= 
lion  

From  School  to  Battlefield 


John  S.  Wise 
Phineas  C.  Headley 
John  and  Abigail  Adams 


Anon. 

Sarah  K.  Bolton 
Sarah  K.  Bolton 
C.  H.  L.  Johnston 

Oliver  O.  Howard 
Sarah  K.  Bolton 
Sarah  K.  Bolton 
Rossiter  Johnston 
Ruben  C.  Thwaites 
John  S.  C.  Abbott 

Sir  Edward  S.  Creasy 
Phineas  C.  Headley 
Phineas  C.  Headley 

Noah  Brooks 
Louise  Creighton 
Robert  H.  Schauffler 
Charles  C.  Coffin 
Elizabeth  B.  Custer 
Jacob  Abbott 


Charles  C.  Coffin 
Charles  King 
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General  Grant.  Illustrated 

General  Greene  

General  Sheridan 

General  Sherman  . 

George  Washington  . 

George  Washington 

George  Washington 

George  Washington.    Illustrated  . 

Girls'  Book  of  Famous  Queens 

Girls'  Life  Eighty  Years  Ago. 
Illustrated  

Great  Locomotive  Chase  . 

Gulf  and  Inland  Waters  . 

Gunner  Aboard  the  Yankee.  Illus- 
trated . 

Hannibal  

Hawaii  and  Its  People 
Hero  Tales  from  American  His- 
tory   

Heroes  of  the  Navy  .... 
Historic  Americans.  Illustrated 
Historic  Pilgrimages  in  New  Eng= 

land  

Historic  Tales  —  American 
Historic  Tales  —  English  . 
Historical  Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Historical  Tales  —  German 
History  of  Alexander  the  Great 
History  of  Hernando  Cortez  . 
History  of  King  Philip 
History  of  King  Philip's  War 
History  of  Maria  Antoinette  . 
History  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  . 

History  of  Nero  

History  of  Queen  Elizabeth  . 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico 
History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru 
History  of  William  the  Conqueror 
Household  History  of  the  United 

States   

How  the  Republic  Is  Governed 

Independence  Day  .... 
In  Old  New  York.  Illustrated 

James  B.  Eads  

Japan  in  History,  Folk  Lore,  and 
Art  


Grade  Eight 

James  G.  Wilson 
Francis  V.  Greene 
Henry  E.  Davics 
Manning  F.  Force 
John  S.  C.  Abbott 
Henry  C.  Lodge 
Horace  E.  Scudder 
Woodrow  Wilson 
Lydia  H.  Farmer 

Eliza  S.  Bowne 
William  Pittenger 
Alfred  T.  Mahan 

Russell  Doubleday 

Jacob  Abbott 
Alexander  S.  Twombly 

Lodge  and  Roosevelt 
Charles  Morris 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

Edwin  M.  Bacon 
Charles  Morris 
Charles  Morris 
A.  T.  Quiller-Couch 
Charles  Morris 
Jacob  Abbott 
John  S.  C.  Abbott 
John  S.  C.  Abbott 
Richard  Markham 
John  S.  C.  Abbott 
Jacob  Abbott 
Jacob  Abbott 
Jacob  Abbott 
William  H.  Prescott 
William  H.  Prescott 
Jacob  Abbott 

Edward  Eggleston 
Noah  Brooks 

Robert  H.  Schauffler 
Thomas  A.  Janvier 

Louis  How 

William  E.  Griffis 
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Grade  Eight 

John  Marshall   James  B.  Thayer 

Julius  Caesar   Jacob  Abbott 

Kit  Carson   John  S.  C.  Abbott 

Knickerbocker    History    of  New 

York   Washington  Irving 

Last  Cruise  of  the  Mohawk.  Illus- 
trated   William  J.  Henderson 

Last  Three  Soldiers.    Illustrated    .  William  H.  Shelton 

Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  Boone    .  Edward  S.  Ellis 
Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher 

Columbus   Washington  Irving 

Life  in  the  18th  Century       .      .  George  C.  Eggleston 

Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  I.  N.  Arnold 

Lincoln's  Birthday     ....  Robert  H.  Schauffler 

Lives  of  Girls  Who  Became  Famous  Sarah  K.  Bolton 
Lives  of  Poor  Boys  Who  Became 

Famous   Sarah  K.  Bolton 

Louisa  M.  Alcott       ....  Belle  Moses 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  Her  Life,  Letters, 

and  Journals.    Illustrated       .  Ednah  D.  Cheney 

Making  of  an  American  .      .      .  Jacob  Riis 

Making  of  New  England  .      .      .  Samuel  A.  Drake 

Making  of  the  Great  West    .  Samuel  A.  Drake 

Making  of  the  Ohio  Valley  States  .  Samuel  A.  Drake 

Marching  to  Victory  ....  Charles  C.  Coffin 

Marjorie  Fleming      ....  John  Brown 

Martha  Washington  ....  Anne  H.  Wharton 

Memoirs  and  Letters       .      .      .  Dolly  Madison 

Memorial  Day   Robert  H.  Schauffler 

Men  Who  Made  the  Nation,  The  .  Edwin  E.  Sparks 

Midshipman  Farragut      .      .      .  James  Barnes 
Miles  Standish,   Captain   of  the 

Pilgrims   John  S.  C.  Abbott 

Miner  Boy  and  His  Monitor  .      .  Phineas  C.  Headley 

Mississippi  Valley  in  the  Civil  War  John  Fiske 
My  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle= 

field   .      .  Charles  C.  Coffin 

My  Story  of  the  War       .      .      .  Mary  A.  Livermore 

Naval  History  of  the  United  States  Willis  J.  Abbot 

New  England  Boyhood     .      .      .  Edward  E.  Hale 

New  England  Girlhood    .      .      .  Lucy  Larcom 
Nooks  and  Corners  of  Old  New 

York   Charles  Hemstreet 


Old  Christmas.  Illustrated 


Washington  Irving 
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Old  Salamander  

Old  Stars   

On  the  Trail  of  Grant  and  Lee 
On  the  Trail  of  Washington  . 
Osceola,  Chief  of  the  Seminoles. 

Illustrated  

Our  Country's  Flag  and  the  Flags 

of  Foreign  Countries 
Our  First  Century  .... 
Our  Navy  in  the  War  With  Spain. 

Illustrated  

Peter  Stuyvesant  .... 

Peter  the  Great  

Pilgrims  in  Their  Three  Homes, 
England,  Holland,  and  America 

Pizarro,  His  Adventures  and  Con- 
quests   

Pontiac,  Chief  of  the  Ottawas. 
Illustrated  

Popular  History  of  England  . 

Popular  History  of  France 

Popular  History  of  Germany 

Popular  History  of  Rome 

Popular  History  of  the  Civil  War. 
Illustrated  

Presidents  of  the  United  States  . 

Primer  of  Parliamentary  Law 

Raleigh,  His  Exploits  and  Voyages 

Recollections  of  a  Private.  Illus- 
trated   

Redeeming  the  Republic 

Red  Jacket,  Last  of  the  Senecas. 
Illustrated  

Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War  . 

Robert  E.  Lee  

Robert  E.  Lee  and  the  Southern 
Confederacy  

Romance  of  American  CoIoniza= 
tion.    Illustrated  .... 

Romance  of  Conquest 

Romance  of  Discovery 

Rough  Riders.  Illustrated 

Sailor  Boys  of  '61.  Illustrated 

Sam  Houston  

Samuel  Adams  

Samuel  de  Champlain 


Grade  Eight 

Phineas  C.  Headley 
Phineas  C.  Headley 
Frederick  T.  Hill 
Frederick  T.  Hill 

Edward  S.  Ellis 

Edward  S.  Holden 
George  C.  Eggleston 

John  R.  Spears 

John  S.  C.  Abbott 
Jacob  Abbott 

William  E.  Griffis 

George  M.  Towle 

Edward  S.  EUis 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge 

Clara  E.  Cheney 
James  G.  Wilson 
Joseph  T.  Robert 

George  M.  Towle 

Warren  L.  Goss 
Charles  C.  Coffin 

Charles  W.  Gordon 
Sara  A.  Pry  or 
William  P.  Trent 

Henry  A.  White 

William  E.  Griffis 
William  E.  Griffis 
William  E.  Griffis 
Theodore  Roosevelt 

James  R.  Soley 
Sarah  B.  Elliott 
James  K.  Hosmer 
Henry  D.  Sedgwick 
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II 


Grade  Eight 

Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse  . 
Sea=Kings  and  Naval  Heroes 
Seven  Ages  of  Washington 
Sketches  of  American  Authors 
Short    History    of    the  English 

People  

Short  History  of  the  French  Revo= 

lution.  Illustrated 
Side  Lights  on  American  History 
Sinking  of  the  Merrimac.  Illus 

trated   

Statesmen.    Men  of  Achievement 
Stonewall  Jackson 
Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State 
Stories  of  the  Republic 
Stories  of  the  Republic 
Story  of  America  .... 
Story  of  Columbus 
Story  of  Japan  .... 
Story  of  Mexico  .... 
Story  of  My  Life  .... 
Story  of  New  York.  Illustrated 
Story  of  Our  War  With  Spain. 

lust  rated  

Story  of  Spain  .... 
Story  of  the  American  Sailor 
Story  of  the  American  Soldier 

War  and  Peace 
Story  of  the  English  . 
Story  of  the  Indian.  Illustrated 
Story  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Story    of    the    Revolution.  Illus 

trated  

Story  of  Washington  . 

Taking  of  Louisburg,  The 

Tecumseh,  Chief  of  the  Shawanoes 

Ten  Great  Events  in  History 

Tenting  on  the  Plains 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  The  Boy  and 
the  Man  .... 

This  Country  of  Ours 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Three  Years  Behind  the  Guns 

Tom  Clifton,  or  Western  Boys  in 
Grant's  and  Sherman's  Armies 

True  Abraham  Lincoln,  The.  Il- 
lustrated   


John  Trowbridge 
John  B.  Edgar 
Owen  Wister 
Jennie  E.  Keysor 

John  R.  Green 

Lydia  H.  Farmer 
Henry  W.  Elson 

Richmond  P.  Hobson 
Noah  Brooks 
Carl  Hovey 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Anon. 

Roosevelt  and  others 
Ed.  by  Butterworth 
Elizabeth  E.  Seelye 
R.  Van  Bergen 
Edward  E.  Hale 
-Helen  A.  Keller 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Edward  E.  Hale 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

Elbridge  S.  Brooks 
Helene  A.  Guerber 
George  B.  Grinnell 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks 

Henry  C.  Lodge 
Elizabeth  E.  Seelye 

Samuel  A.  Drake 
Edward  S.  Ellis 
James  Johonnot 
Elizabeth  B.  Custer 

James  Morgan 
Benjamin  Harrison 
Henry  E.  Merwin 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Tisdale 

Warren  L.  Goss 

William  E.  Curtis 
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Twelve  Naval  Captains.  Illus- 
trated   

Two  Spies:  Nathan  Hale,  and  John 
Andre  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  .... 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  the  Period 

of  National  Preservation  and 

Reconstruction  .... 
Uncle  Sam's  Secrets.    A  Story  of 

National  Affairs  .... 
Uncle  Sam's  Soldiers.    A  Story  of 

the  War  With  Spain 
United  States  Navy,  The 
Up  From  Slavery  

War  of  Independence,  for  Young 
People  

Wartime  Journal  of  a  Georgia  Girl 

Washington  and  His  Country 

Washington  Irving  .... 

Washington's  Birthday 

Watch  Fires  of  '76 

When  America  Won  Liberty 

Whole  History  of  Grandfather's 
Chair  

William  Penn  

Winning  of  the  West  .... 

Yankee  Ships  and  Yankee  Sailors. 

Illustrated  

Young  Folk's  History  of  the  Revo= 

lution.  Illustrated 
Young  Folks'  History  of  the  War 

for  the  Union  .... 


Grade  Eight 

Molly  E.  Seawell 
Benson  J.  Lossing 

Walter  Allen 
Owen  Wister 


William  C.  Church 

Oscar  P.  Austin 

Oscar  P.  Austin 
Benson  J.  Lossing 
Booker  T.  Washington 


John  Fiske 
Eliza  F.  Andrews 
John  Fiske 
Henry  W.  Boynton 
Robert  H.  Schauffler 
Samuel  A.  Drake 
Tudor  S.  Jenks 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
George  Hodges 
Theodore  Roosevelt 


James  Barnes 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson 
John  D.  Champlin 


FINE  ARTS 

A  Child's  Guide  to  Pictures  .      Charles  H.  Caffin 

An  Outline   History  of  Painting 

for  Beginners  and  Students  Clara  Clement 

Art  for  Art's  Sake       ....     John  C.  Van  Dyke 


Children's  Book  of  Art,  The 


Conway  and  Sir  M.  Conway 
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Grade  Eight 
Elements  of  Drawing 


John  Ruskin 


Famous  Pictures  of  Real  Boys  and 
Girls  ....... 


Lorinda  W.  Bryant 


Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies, 

The  

Great  Artists.    Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV 


James  A.  McNeil  Whistler 
Jennie  E.  Kevsor 


Handbooks  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Historic  Ornament 
History  of  Architecture,  The 
History  of  Art 
History  of  Art 
History  of  Modern  Painting 
History  of  Painting 
History  of  Sculpture,  The 
How  to  Enjoy  Pictures 


Landseer 

Light  and  Shade 


Masterpieces  in  Colour 
Meaning  of  Pictures  . 


Pictures  that  Every  Child  Should 
Know  


James  Ward 
Alfred  D.  F.  Hamlin 
William  H.  Goodyear 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Lubke 
Richard  Muther 
John  C.  Van  Dyke 
Marquand  and  Frothingham 
Mabel  S.  Emery 

Estelle  M.  Hurll 
Anson  Cross 

Ed.  by  T.  Leman  Hare 
John  C.  Van  Dvke 


Dolores  Bacon 


Raphael  

Reynolds'  Discourses  .... 

Sketches   of   Great   Painters,  for 
Young  People  .... 
Stories  of  Great  Artists 
Story  of  Architecture,  The 


Estelle  M.  Hurll 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 


Colonna  M.  Dallin 
Horne  and  Scobey 
Charles  Mathews 


Theory  of  Pure  Design 
Turner  Picture  Studies 


Dr.  Ross 

A.  W.  Tillinghast 
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A  Book  of  Famous  Verse  . 
A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes 
A  Book  of  Verse  for  Youth 
A  Victorian  Anthology 
American  Poems  .... 
American  War  Ballads  and  Lyrics 
An  American  Anthology  . 
Another  Book  of  Verses  for  Chil 
dren  


Ballad  Book  .... 
Ballads  and  Lyrics 
Ballads  for  Little  Folks  . 
Ballads  of  American  Bravery 
Blue  Poetry  Book,  The 
Book  of  Famous  Verse 
Book  of  the  Little  Past  . 
Book  of  Verses  for  Children 
Boy's  Percy  .... 


Chief  American  Poets 
Child  Life  in  Poetry 
Child  Rhymes  .... 
Child  Set  in  the  Midst,  The.  By 

Modern  Poets  .... 

Child  Verse  

Child's  Calendar  Beautiful 
Child's  Garden  of  Verse 
Child's  Harvest  of  Verses  . 
Childhood  Song  .... 
Children  of  the  Poets 
Children's  Book  of  Poetry,  The 
Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic 

Form  

Children's  Garland 
Children's  Library  of  Poetry  and 

Song  

Children's    Treasury    of  Lyrical 

Poetry  

Classic  Heroic  Ballads 
Collection  of  Poetry  for  School 
Collections  of  Eighteenth  Century 

Verse  


Agnes  Repplier 
Charles  Welch 
Wiggin  and  Smith 
Edmund  C.  Stedman 
Augustus  W.  Long 
George  C.  Eggleston 
Edmund  C.  Stedman 

Edward  V.  Lucas 

Katherine  L.  Bates 
Henry  C.  Lodge 
Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary 
Clinton  Scollard 
Andrew  Lang 
Agnes  Repplier 
Josephine  P.  Peabody 
Edward  V.  Lucas 
Sidney  Lanier 

C.  H.  Page 
John  G.  Whittier 
James  W.  Riley 

Ed.  by  Wilfred  Meynell 
John  B.  Tabb 
R.  K.  Beeson 
Robert  L.  Stevenson 
M.  W.  F.  Tileston 
Lucy  Larcom 
Eric  S.  Robertson 
Henry  T.  Coates 

Robert  L.  Stevenson 
Coventry  Patmore 

Francis  T.  Palgrave 

Francis  T.  Palgrave 
Mary  W.  Tileston 
M.  White 

Margaret  Lynn 
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Complete  Works  of  Well  Known 
American  and  English  Poets 

Days  and  Deeds  Burton  E.  Stevenson 


Familiar  Quotations  .... 

Famous  Poems  

Four  American  Poets  .... 

Golden  Numbers  

Golden  Staircase,  The 

Golden  Treasury  of  American  Songs 

and  Lyrics  

Golden   Treasury   of   Songs  and 

Lyrics  

Graded  Selections  for  Memorizing 

Heart  of  Oak  Series.    Six  Volumes 
Heroic  Ballads  .... 
Household  Book  of  Poetry 
Hymns  of  Praise  and  Patriotism 

In  the  Sweetness  of  Childhood 
Jingle  Book,  The  .... 


Land  of  Song.    Three  Volumes 

Listening  Child,  The  . 

Little  Folk  Lyrics 

Little  Knights  and  Ladies 

Longer  English  Poems 

Love  Songs  of  Childhood  . 

Lullaby  Land 

Lyra  Heroica  .... 


John  Bartlett 

Ed.  by  Thomas  B.  Aldrich 

A.  Sherwin  Cody 

Wiggin  and  Smith 
Louey  Chisholm 

Frederic  L.  Knowles 

Francis  T.  Palgrave 
A.  W.  Spinney 

Charles  E.  Norton 
Thomas  H.  Montgomery 
Charles  A.  Dana 
W.  C.  Hoff 

G.  Hartshorne 

Carolyn  Wells 

Katherine  H.  Shute 
Lucy  W.  Thacher 
Frank  D.  Sherman 
Margaret  E.  Sangster 
John  W.  Hales 
Eugene  Field 
Eugene  Field 
William  E.  Henley 


Mother  Goose  Melodies 


Narrative   and    Lyric   Poetry  for 

Students   

Nature  in  Verse  

New  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song 


Samuel  S.  Seward 
Mary  Love  joy 
William  C.  Bryant 


Old  English  Ballads    ....  James  P.  Kinard 

Once  Upon  a  Time     ....  Mary  E.  Wilkins 

One  Thousand  Poems  for  Children  Roger  Ingpen 

Open  Sesame   Blanche  W.  Bellamy 

Our  Children's  Songs       .      .      .  Pub.  by  Harper  Brothers 

Oxford  Book  of  Verse  .      .      .  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch 

Pinafore  Palace   Wiggin  and  Smith 

Poems   Carolyn  Wells 

Poems   Sidney  Lanier 
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Poems  and   Rhymes.  Children's 
Hour,  Vol.  IX  .... 
Poems  by  Grades  .... 
Poems  Children  Love  .... 
Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know  . 
Poems  of  American  History 
Poems  of  American  Patriotism 
Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure 
Poetry  for  Children 
Poetry  for  Children  ... 
Poetry  for  Children  .... 
Poetry  for  Home  and  School  . 
Poetry  of  the  People  .... 
Poetry  of  the  Seasons 

Posy  Ring,  The  

Practical  Recitations  . 

Selected  Poems  for  Required  Read= 

ing  in  Secondary  Schools  . 
Selections  for  Memorizing 
Silver  Treasury 

Sing  Song  

Songs  of  Mother  and  Child 

Songs  of  Nature  

Stories   and   Poems   Every  Child 
Should  Know 

Three  Years  With  the  Poets.  Vols. 

I,  II,  III  

Treasury  of  Recitation 


Eva  M.  Tappan 
Harris  and  Gilbert 
Penrhyn  W.  Coussens 
Mary  E.  Burt 
Burton  E.  Stevenson 
Brander  Matthews 
Edward  E.  Hale 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb 
Samuel  Eliot 
Penniman 
Anna  C.  Bracket t 
Gay  ley  and  Flaherty 
Mary  Lovejoy 
Wiggin  and  Smith 
A.  M.  Kellogg 


Henry  W.  Boynton 
A.  W.  Skinner 
Anna  C.  Brackett 
Christina  Rossetti 
McMurry  and  Gale 
John  Burroughs 


Bertha  Hazard 
Crosby 


With  Trumpet  and  Drum  Eugene  Field 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Visual  impressions  are  so  much  more  impressive  and  lasting 
than  those  gleaned  from  the  printed  page,  or  heard  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  teach  certain  subjects 
is  by  means  of  visual  representations. 

For  this  reason  teachers  are  using  more  and  more  lantern 
slides,  stereos  and  prints  when  they  wish  to  teach  rapidly, 
accurately,  and  vividly. 

The  main  object  of  this  report  is  to  help  the  perplexed  principal 
or  grade  teacher  to  select  material  for  visual  instruction  by 
means  of  slides  and  pictures  for  use  in  the  different  grades.  The 
work  has  been  based  on  the  lantern  slide  as  this  possesses  certain 
great  advantages  over  all  other  kinds  of  pictures  except  the 
motion  picture.  It  can  be  seen  by  all  members  of  the  class  at 
once.  It  shows  very  clearly  and  large  enough  to  be  studied  in 
detail.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  orally  instruct  a  large  group 
of  pupils  while  their  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  object  under  discus- 
sion. It  gives  the  pupil  a  chance  to  study  one  picture  carefully, 
learn  what  it  has  to  add  to  the  lesson,  and  to  tell  his  classmates 
what  he  has  learned  while  they  are  looking  at  the  picture  on  the 
screen. 

We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  Girls'  High  School 
for  valuable  assistance  in  preparing  the  manuscript  for  publica- 
tion, and  to  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Dillaway,  Director  of  Manual 
Arts,  for  helpful  suggestions  concerning  schoolroom  decoration. 

Frederick  W.  Swan,  Chairman. 

Agnes  E.  Barry.  Frank  E.  Hobart. 

Nellie  E.  Briggs.  Jessie  W.  Kelley. 

Clara  G.  Dennis.  Margaret  Mais. 

Paul  V.  Donovan.  E.  Leora  Pratt. 

Teresa  R.  Flaherty.  Joel  W.  Reynolds. 

Everett  L.  Getchell.  Grace  W.  Ripley. 

Mary  E.  T.  Healy.  Harriet  E.  Sargent. 

Helen  L.  Hilton.  Helen  G.  Stark. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


MEANS  FOR  VISUAL  INSTRUCTION. 
PRINTS. 

Aside  from  the  usual  material  to  be  found  in  all  art  stores  there 
is  an  increasing  number  of  publications  adapted  in  form  and  cost 
to  schoolroom  use.  Larger  sizes  may  be  obtained  than  those 
given  here  at  proportionate  prices. 

Brown,  George  P.,  &  Co.,  38  Lovett  street,  Beverly,  Mass.  Catalog. 
Art,  geographical,  historical  subjects.    Colored  prints  of  birds  and 
animals,  3  inches  by  3|  inches,  two  for  one  cent,  to  9  inches  by  12 
inches,  $0.05  each. 
Bureau  of  University  Travel,  Trinity  place,  Boston.  Catalog. 

Classic  art  subjects,  carbon,  4  inches  by  20  inches,  SO.  10  each. 
Detroit  Publishing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  P.  0.  Box  555.    Catalog.    W.  E 
IlirT,  120  Boylston  street,  Boston,  local  agent. 
Scenery,  architecture,  art.    Colored  views  of  American  subjects,  6  inches 
by  8  inches,  $0.35  each.    "Library  Prints,"  7f  inches  by  9 J  inches, 
backed  for  filing,  $0.75  each.    Many  of  these  prints  may  be  had  from 
the  Boston  Public  Library. 
Elson,  A.  W.,  &  Co.,  2A  Park  street,  Boston.  Catalog. 

Art,  history,  scenery.    Photogravures,  5 J  inches  by  8  inches,  SO.  10  each. 
Portfolios  of  ten,  with  printed  descriptions,  $1.25. 
Emery  School  Art  Co.,  372  Boylston  street,  Boston.  Catalog. 

Painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  natural  scenery  in  photographic 
reproductions;  special  sets  in  reference  to  history  and  literature,  8 
inches  by  10  inches,  $0.40,  with  printed  descriptions  in  most  cases. 
National  Geographic  Magazine.    National  Geographic  Society,  16th  and 

M  streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.    $2  per  year. 
McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  1619  Ranstead  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Cata- 
log. 

McKinley  Illustrated  Historical  Topics.    The  History  Teachers'  Maga- 
zine.   $2  per  year. 
Perry  Pictures  Co.,  42  Dartmouth  street,  Maiden,  Mass.  Catalog. 

Art,  geographical,  historical  subjects,  2J  inches  by  2J  inches,  S0.00J 
each,  to  10  inches  by  12  inches.  $0.05  each.  Colored  prints  of  birdsi 
animals,  minerals,  fruit,  etc.,  7  inches  by  9  inches,  SO. 02  each. 
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Travel  Magazine,  McBride,  Nast  &  Co.,  31  East  17th  street,  New  York, 

N.  Y.    S3  per  year. 
Turner,  Horace  K.,  Co.,  214  Clarendon  street,  Boston.  Catalog. 

Picture  study  prints  in  sets  of  ten  of  a  single  subject,  $0.05  per  set. 
The  Halliday  Historic  Photograph  Co.,  8  Beacon  street,  Boston.  Mass. 

New  England  Historic  Buildings  and  Colonial  and  Provincial  Houses. 
The  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  1974  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Series  of  illustrated  leaflets,  colored  if  desired.    Illustrations  may  be 
purchased  separately. 
The  Prang  Co.,  120  Boylston  street,  Boston. 

Audubon  Bird  Charts,  colored. 
Youth's  Companion,  Bird  Portfolio,  containing  twelve  drawings  by  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton,  with  description  on  back  of  each  drawing. 

POST-CARDS. 

Detroit  Publishing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  P.  O.  Box  555.    W.  E.  Iliff,  120 
Boylston  street,  Boston,  local  agent. 
Beautiful  American  views.    Scenery,  architecture,  art,  $2  per  hundred. 
Special  sets  called  " Little  Phostint  Journeys"  in  America,  also  an 
art  set  covering  the  best  paintings  in  the  leading  American  museums, 
forty  in  a  set,  $1  per  set.  Folder. 
Hill,  Smith  &  Co.,  8  Milk  street,  Boston. 
American  and  foreign  post-cards  in  color.    Scenery  and  architecture,  $2 
per  hundred. 
King,  George  B.,  252  Boylston  street,  Boston. 
American  views.    Two  for  $0.05;  $2.50  per  hundred;  $1.75  per  hun- 
dred for  an  order  of  one  thousand.    Foreign  views. 

How  to  Purchase  Foreign  Cards  Directly  from  the 
Foreign  Publisher. 

On  account  of  the  high  tariff  on  post-cards  it  is  difficult  to  get 
foreign  ones,  especially  at  reasonable  prices.  For  that  reason  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  know  how  to  purchase  directly  from  the 
foreign  publishers,  and  the  addresses  of  a  few  firms. 

According  to  the  present  tariff  regulations  (article  519) : 

"  Books,  maps,  music,  photographs,  etchings,  lithographic  prints,  and 
charts,  especially  imported,  not  more  than  two  copies"  (i.  e.,  two  of  a 
kind)  "jn  any  one  invoice  ...  for  the  use  and  by  the  order  of  any  school, 
and  not  for  sale,"  will  be  admitted  without  duty. 
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The  proper  way  to  proceed  is  to  have  the  principal  of  the  school 
(preferably)  do  the  ordering.  He  in  turn  will  receive  the  invoice, 
under  oath,  that  they  are  "not  for  sale."  The  cheapest  and  most 
convenient  way  is  the  parcels  post  as  that  will  bring  the  order  to 
the  local  post  office  instead  of  to  the  Custom  House. 

Foreign  Publishers. 
Gordon  Gill,  Ltd.,  28  Old  Bond  street,  London,  England. 

F.  Firth  &  Co.,  London,  England. 

E.  T.  W.  Dennis  &  Sons,  London,  England. 

Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons,  London,  England. 

W.  A.  Mansell,  405  Oxford  street,  London,  England. 

Joh.  01.  Andrews,  Konstfoilag,  Goteberg,  Sweden. 

Le  Moine  &  Molmerstrom,  Konstfoilag,  Goteberg,  Sweden. 

Axel  Eliassons,  Konstfoilag,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Abrahamson  &  Van  Straaten,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Dr.  Trenkler  Co.,  Leipsig,  Germany. 

Stengler  &  Co.,  Dresden,  Germany. 

Knacksted  &  Nather,  Lichtdruck,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Purger  &  Co.,  Munich,  Germany. 

Wehrli,  A.  G.,  Hilchberg,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

E.  Rossier,  Nyon,  Switzerland. 

Ettore  Ragozino,  Galleria  Umberto,  Naples,  Italy. 

G.  Blumlein  &  Co.,  Naples,  Italy. 

STEREOGRAPHS  —  STEREOSCOPES. 

Keystone  View  Co.,  Meadville,  Pa.  Catalog.  B.  F.  Dame,  120  Boylston 
street,  Boston,  local  agent. 
Particularly  good  in  industrial  subjects  and  travel  tours.  Full  descrip- 
tions of  each  view  on  the  back  of  each  view.  Stereographs,  $10.67 
per  hundred.  "600  Set"  (containing  600  selected  views)  is  an 
excellent  equipment.  It  is  fully  indexed  and  cross-cataloged  for 
geography,    Stereoscopes,  $0.90. 

Underwood  &  Underwood,  12  and  14  West  37th  street,  New  York.  Cat- 
alog. C.  F.  Randall,  32  Irving  street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  local 
agent. 

The  Underwood  Travel  System.  Original  stereographs ;  classified 
geography,  and  topics  for  industries,  physical  conditions,  etc.  Set;; 
of  18  to  100  arranged  in  the  same  order  that  one  would  take  a  journey. 
Each  is  numbered  and  the  outlook  indicated  on  maps.  Descriptions 
furnished  in  book  form.   Price  of  tours  $2.50  and  upwards.  Stereo- 
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graphs,  $2  per  dozen;  stereoscopes,  SO. 80  each.    Will  submit  for 
approval  free  of  expense.    "1,000  Set"  (containing  1,000  selected 
views)  is  an  excellent  set.    It  is  fully  indexed  and  reclassified  under 
eighteen  subjects. 
White,  H.  C,  Co.,  North  Bennington,  Vt.  Catalog. 

$16.66§  per  hundred;  $2  per  dozen.  Two  stereoscopes  furnished  with 
each  one  hundred  stereographs.  All  goods  washable  and  anti- 
septic. Stereopack  groups  of  stereographs  in  geographical  divisions 
may  be  purchased  with  description  cards,  and  teachers'  hand-book, 
$0.50  per  pack.  This  house  handles  Dr.  L.  L.  Wilson's  "Geography 
Visualized  by  the  Stereograph."  Stereoscopes,  $0.80  each.  Sets  of 
one  hundred  views  cross  indexed  will  be  sent  for  inspection. 

The  distinct  advantage  of  the  stereoscope  as  a  means  of  visual 
instruction  is  that  the  third  dimension  is  realized,  the  natural 
distance  being  shown  between  objects.  As  the  biograph  adds 
motion  so  the  stereoscope  contributes  reality  to  the  scene. 

To  any  who  are  concerned  in  regard  to  the  possible  danger  of 
infection  by  promiscuous  handling  of  the  stereoscopes  by  the 
pupils  the  following  method  of  prevention  is  recommended.  Wipe 
the  instrument  with  a  cloth  dampened  in  a  solution  of  one  part 
denatured  alcohol  and  three  parts  water. 

Stereographs  in  which  the  details  are  distinct  and  large  may  be 
used  in  the  reflectoscope  in  the  same  way  as  other  illustrations. 

STEREOPTICON  SLIDES. 

Detroit  Publishing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  P.  O.  Box  555.    Boston  office, 

W.  E.  IlifT,  100  Boylston  street. 
American  scenery,  art,  and  architecture.   $30  per  hundred;  $0.30  each. 

Samples  of  all  slides  mentioned  in  this  report  may  be  seen  at  the 

Boston  office.    Much  larger  lists  will  be  furnished  on  application. 
Handy,  A.  D.,  12  Bromfield  street,  Boston.   Catalog.    Slides  (economic), 

$0.25  each. 

Keystone  View  Co.,  Meadville,  Pa.  Catalog.  Boston  representative, 
B.  F.  Dame,  120  Boylston  street,  Boston. 
$35  per  hundred;  $0.35  each.  Full  description  furnished  in  handy 
form  with  each  slide.  Will  send,  free  of  expense,  unmounted  prints 
of  any  subject  to  aid  in  selecting  slides.  Industrial  subjects  and 
travel  tours  of  the  world  particularly  good.  "600  Set"  (600  selected 
views).  Fully  indexed  and  cross-cataloged  for  geography.  An 
excellent  set. 
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Levy  et  ses  fils,  Paris,  France.    T.  H.  McAllister  &  Co.,  American  agent. 
(See  J.  H.  Thurston.) 

McAllister,  T.  H.,  Co.,  49  Nassau  street,  New  York.   Catalog.   See  J.  H. 
Thurston,  50  Bromfield  street,  general  selling  agent. 
$35  per  hundred;  $0.35  each.    Subjects  covering  geography,  history, 
art,  and  literature.    Carry  both  domestic  and  foreign  made  slides. 

Stebbins,  N.  L.,  132  Boylston  street,  Boston. 

Thompson,  A.  T.,  &  Co.,  15  Tremont  place,  Boston. 

Thurston,  J.  H.,  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  general  selling  agent  for 
T.  H.  McAllister  Co. 
Slides  (economic),  $0.25  each. 

Underwood  &  Underwood,  12th  and  14th  streets,  New  York.  Catalog. 
C.  F.  Randall,  32  Irving  street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  local  agent. 
$35  per  hundred;  $0.35  each.  Cataloged  by  titles  and  typical  jour- 
neys in  all  lands.  Will  submit,  free  of  charge,  in  stereographic  form, 
if  requested.  Travel-lectures  in  typewritten  form,  accompanied  with 
slides,  may  be  rented  from  $3  to  $5,  expense  of  transportation  not  pre- 
paid. "1,000  Set"  (1,000  selected  views).  An  excellent  set.  Fully 
indexed  and  reclassified  under  eighteen  subjects. 

White,  H.  C,  Co.,  North  Bennington,  Vt.  Catalog. 

$35  per  hundred.    Will  submit  stereographic  photographs  to  aid  in 
selecting  slides. 

STEREOPTICONS  AND  REFLECTOSCOPES. 

The  almost  universal  use  of  electricity  in  school  buildings  has 
tended  to  eliminate  all  projecting  apparatus  but  that  which  has 
electricity  for  a  luminant.  The  introduction  of  the  reflectoscope, 
whereby  post-cards,  diagrams,  illustrations  from  magazines,  etc., 
may  be  shown  on  the  screen,  has  made  possible  the  use  of  an 
unlimited  amount  of  material  at  no  expense.  Thus  while  the 
slide  will  be  of  permanent  importance  the  reflectoscope  is  indis- 
pensable. With  the  latest  models  the  unpleasant  hum  due  to 
the  use  of  the  alternating  current  has  been  reduced.  This  may  be 
further  overcome  by  using  soft  electra  carbons,  separating  them 
but  a  little  when  in  operation,  and  introducing  just  as  much  resist- 
ance as  is  necessary  to  get  a  bright  image  on  the  curtain.  Those 
schools  that  are  in  the  direct  current  zone  should  have  no  hum. 

A  variety  of  cheaper  instruments  are  carried  by  these  houses. 
Demonstrations  of  the  ones  included  above  will  be  given  at  the 
addresses  mentioned.    Privately  owned  equipments  should  not  be 
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installed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission, 
which  employ  an  expert  for  such  matters. 

Handy,  A.  D.,  12  Bromfield  street,  Boston.  Catalog. 

Stereopticon  and  opaque  projector,  $200;  opaque  projector  alone,  $125. 
Kenney  Bros.  &  Wolkins,  224  Congress  street,  Boston. 
Keystone  View  Co.,  Meadville,  Pa.  Catalog. 

Carry  Bausch  and  Lomb  instruments. 
Thompson,  A.  T.,  &  Co.,  15  Tremont  place,  Boston.  Catalog. 

Stereopticon  and  reflectoscope,  $200;  stereopticon  alone. 
Thurston,  J.  H.,  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston.  Catalog. 

Stereopticon  and  opaque  projector,  $200;  opaque  projector,  $175. 
Carry  Bausch  and  Lomb  instruments. 

MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINES. 

When  the  opportunity  comes  for  introducing  such  machines, 
deal  directly  with  the  Schoolhouse  Commission,  or  previously 
with  some  local  house.  The  following  have  interesting  prop- 
ositions : 

American  Moving  Picture  Machine  Co.,  101  Beekman  street,  New  York. 
Catalog. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J.  Catalog. 

Home  Kinetoscope  Films.    Industrial,  historical,  geographical.  Sub- 
jects included.  Catalog. 

The  possible  danger  from  careless  operation  of  the  moving 
picture  machine,  and  the  stringent  regulations  regarding  the 
operation  of  the  same  in  this  state,  have  made  it  difficult  to  intro- 
duce such  a  means  of  instruction  into  the  schools.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  stereopticon,  gradual  improvements  for  safety  stimulate 
popular  confidence. 

There  is  a  present  duty  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  biograph.  Copies  of  the  state  laws  governing  their 
operation  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  State  Police, 
State  House,  Boston.  Especially  should  we  demand  that  non- 
explosive  films  be  used  in  the  making  of  all  educational  films. 

A  recent  invention  by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  Home  Kineto- 
scope, is  the  best  thing  now  available  as  a  motion  picture  machine, 
because  it  costs  less  than  $90,  is  small,  convenient,  and  safe. 
The  Thomas  A.  Edison   Company,  Inc.,  of   Orange,  N.  J., 
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manufactures  this  machine  and  a  special  film  which  is  non- 
explosive,  as  it  is  not  made  of  nitro-cellulose,  of  which  the  ordinary 
film  is  manufactured. 

The  expense  of  the  films  is  almost  nominal,  varying  from  S2  to 
$20.  The  exchange  plan  makes  the  expense  item  reasonable. 
The  Iver  Johnson  Sporting  Goods  Company,  Washington  street, 
Boston,  gives  daily  demonstrations  of  the  Home  Kinetoscope  and 
films;  also  S.  J.  Fry,  32  Boylston  street,  Boston. 

S.  J.  Fry,  32  Boylston  street,  headquarters  for  moving  pic- 
ture machines,  operators,  and  films. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


SELECTED  GEOGRAPHY  SLIDES. 

The  purpose  of  including  this  list  of  2,200  slides  is  to  furnish 
the  master  with  a  convenient  source  from  which  to  select  views 
of  permanent  and  approved  value.  The  vast  number  of  negatives 
owned  by  the  various  publishers  presents  a  bewildering  problem 
to  one  who  has  a  limited  amount  of  money  to  expend.  One  mil- 
lion titles  have  been  canvassed;  10,000  slides,  stereographs,  and 
prints  have  been  examined.  Investigation  shows  that  whereas 
some  parts  of  the  world  have  attracted  the  photographer,  others 
have  not,  for  which  reason  this  list  omits  certain  sections  and 
scarcely  includes  others. 

Two  ideas  were  particularly  in  mind  in  the  selecting,  namely, 
the  presentation  of  those  scenes  which  show  peculiar  life  and 
environment  as  contrasted  with  ours,  and  a  minimum  list  upon 
which  to  build  a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  one.  The  indus- 
trial life  of  various  peoples  is  well  represented,  whereas  archi- 
tecture, street  scenes  in  American  cities  and  views  of  temporary 
value  have  been  slighted.  A  carefully  cataloged  set,  especially 
if  cross-indexed,  may  be  used  with  far  greater  success  than  a 
much  larger  one  kept  in  a  careless  way.  A  view  of  the  Tennessee 
river  from  Lookout  Mountain  will  serve  to  show  the  scenery 
of  that  part  of  the  state,  the  winding  of  a  river  flowing  through 
a  level  section,  a  chapter  in  physical  geography,  and  a  point  of 
interest  in  the  Civil  War. 

The  list  represents  slides,  although  it  may  be  obtained  in  such 
forms  as  stereographs,  post-cards,  and  prints,  but  not  all  in  every 
case.  (See  chapter  I.)  The  initials  D,  U,  W,  K,  M,  indicating  the 
publishers,  should  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  view  men- 
tioned after  the  number  cannot  be  obtained  of  other  firms  as 
well.  As  the  prices  obtained  for  Boston  schools  are  so  nearly 
alike  it  may  be  most  convenient  for  some  masters  to  ask  one 
publisher  to  furnish  whatever  the  requisition  calls  for.  In  this 
case  the  publisher  will  supply  his  own  when  he  can,  and  get  the 
others  for  you. 
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In  making  out  the  requisition  follow  the  usual  custom  as  in 
ordering  text-books,  wording. the  order 

"100  stereopticon  slides, 
20  stereographs, 
200  stereoscopes," 

or  whatever  quantity  is  desired,  giving  name  of  the  publisher 
and  the  price  of  each  requisition.  Post-cards  and  prints  are  not 
on  the  authorized  list,  except  several  sets  of  pictures  for  language 
study.  (See  chapter  VII.)  Following  the  regularly  prescribed 
approval  of  the  assistant  superintendent,  a  duplicate  order  will 
be  sent  to  you  for  presentation  to  the  dealer  of  your  choice.  If 
you  wish  to  follow  the  selection  indicated  in  this  report,  send  one 
requisition  for  each  house  to  the  assistant  superintendent.  In 
case  the  master  wishes  to  equip  one  grade,  the  numbers  at  the 
right  of  the  titles  will  serve  to  make  his  task  easy.  To  make  a 
sum  of  money  serve  the  largest  number  of  grades  select  those 
titles  which  are  followed  by  several  grade  numbers. 

In  case  a  certain  view  is  wanted  but  cannot  be  found  in  any 
catalog,  write  to  a  dealer.  As  new  slides  are  constantly  being 
published  it  is  likely  that  the  one  desired  may  be  obtained  readily; 
otherwise,  by  specifying  a  picture  in  a  book,  or  furnishing  an 
ordinary  print,  a  slide  can  be  made  for  you  for  50  cents  or  less. 
If  plate  negatives  are  furnished  the  expense  of  the  making  of  the 
" slide"  will  be  35  cents  or  less.  A  later  chapter  tells  how  to  make 
your  own  diagrams,  charts,  maps,  etc.,  for  the  stereopticon.  (See 
chapter  XII.)  * 

An  opportunity  for  borrowing  selections  from  this  list  on 
application  to  the  Children's  Museum,  Refectory  Building. 
Franklin  Park,  or  to  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  under  considera- 
tion. This  will  be  possible  if  all  interested  will  write  to  Mr, 
Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Librarian,  Boston  Public  Library,  Copley 
square,  and  to  Mr.  Edson  L.  Ford,  113  Ocean  street,  Dorchester, 
urging  that  these  slides  be  purchased  for  loan  purposes  by  their 
respective  institutions. 

Key  to  Slide  Numbers. 
D    Detroit  Publishing  Co. 
K    Keystone  View  Co. 
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L     Levy  et  ses  fils.    (See  McAllister  or  Thurston.) 

M    McAllister,  T.  H. 

S     Stebbins,  N.  L. 

U    Underwood  &  Underwood. 

W   White,  H.  C. 

For  addresses  and  names  of  local  agents  and  prices,  see 
chapter  I. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Political  and  relief  maps  may  be  obtained  of  T.  H.  McAllister. 
(See  chapter  1.) 

Alaska. 

U     4705    A  dreary  place  to  live  —  Main  street,  Wrangle  —  famous 


for  its  saloons  and  Indian  totem  poles  .  .  .  .45--- 
U     4706    A  mysterious  family  or  tribal  monument  of  the  old  Hydah 

Indians  —  curious  totem  poles  at  Wrangle  .  .  4  5  -  -  - 
U     4709    Indian  village  of  Klinkwan  —  modern  natives  and  totem 

poles  of  the  old  Hydahs   4  5--- 

U  4710  The  fantastic  Potlatch  dancers,  Indian  village  of  Klinkwan,  4  5--- 
U     4712    Mouth  of  "Troandik"  (plenty  fish)  river,  from  which  the 

Klondike  mining  region  takes  its  nam*  .  .  .  .  -  5  -  -  - 
U     4713    "Dan's  Cabin,"  the  most  noted  stopping  place  on  the 

Klondike  trail,  Hootalinqua  river   4  5--- 

U     4714    A  native  home,  with  its  own  totem  poles  and  laundry 

pool   4  5--- 

U     4715    Among  the  modern  Hydah  Indians  —  starting  on  a 

hunting  trip   4  5--- 

U    10655    Miners  on  the  rim  of  the  "glory  hole,"  at  the  Tread  well 

mines   4  5--- 

U    10656    Far  North  metropolis  of  Juneau  in  a  setting  of  mountains 

and  sea                                                    .      .  4  5    -   -  - 

U    10657    Among  the  icebergs  in  Takon  inlet   4  5--- 

U  10658  American  railway  climbing  and  tunneling  the  gold-bear- 
ing mountains   45--8 

K     9065    Steamer  "Australia"  loading  for  Alaska     .      .      .      .  -  5    -    -  8 

K     9286    On  deck  of  steamer  "Queen, "  bound  for  the  Klondike     .  4  5--- 

K    21022    A  group  of  Malamut  children   4  5--- 

K    11540    Malamut  Indians  moving  camp   4  5--- 

K    11558    A  stop  for  lunch,  Malamut  Indians   4  5--- 

K    11518    Drying  fish  on  the  Yukon  river   4  5    -    -  8 

K     9358    Natives  of  Alaska,  Alaska  Indians   4  5--- 

K     9375    Going  up  the  Yukon  river  by  moonlight  to  Dawson  City, 

Alaska   4  5--- 

K     9213    Distant  view  of  Chilkoot  Pass,  Alaska       .      .      .      .  -  -    6    -  - 

K    11555    Willie  Campbell                                             .      .      .  4  -    -    -  - 

K    11508    Willie  Campbell  and  his  pets   4  -   -   -  - 
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K     9272    Dr.  Shelden  Jackson  and  government  reindeer  .      .  4  5  —   —  — 

K    11536    Prospectors  building  winter  quarters,  Alaska     .      .  4  5  -    -  - 

K    11534    A  letter  from  home,  on  the  Allenkaket  river,  Alaska       .  4  5  -    -  - 

K  11535  Whipsawing  lumber  for  a  cabin,  Alaska  .  .  .  4  5  -  -  - 
K     9282    The  first  white  man's  log  cabin,  Haines,  Alaska       .  .45--- 

K     9207    The  "  Red  Front"  store,  Sheep  Camp,  Alaska  .      .      .  -  5  -    -  - 

K    11503    Over  the  ice,  Koyukuk  river,  Alaska   4  5--- 

Gold  Mining. 

K     9196    Miners  and  packers  climbing  the  "Golden  Stair"     .  -  5  —   -  - 

K     9208    Gold  miners  climbing      .      .     ■   -  5  -    -  - 

K    11560    Prospecting  for  gold  in  Alaska   -  5  -    -  8 

K     9201    A  claim  of  the  Klondike   -  5  -    -  8 

K     9374    Placer  mining  near  the  Yukon  river,  Alaska      .      .      .4  5  6  -8 

K    11527    Prospector's  winter  quarters   4  5  —   —  8 

K    11548    Prospectors  returning  to  camp,  60  degrees  below  zero      .  4  5--- 

K    11530    Just  in  from  Arctic  City,  Alaska   -  5  -    -  - 

K    21031    Gold  miners  landing  supplies   -  5  -    -  8 

K    11562    Prospectors  burning  down  a  hole.  Alaska    .      .      .  -  5  -    -  - 

K     9299    Gold  miners  at  work   4  5  -    -  8 

Arctic  Regions.    (See  Greenland.) 

U     4686    Arctic  explorers  preparing  for  the  long  winter  —  historic 

Cape  Sabine  and  Baffin  bay  (79°  north  latitude)  .  4  5  -  -  - 
U     4690    Cape  Sabine  and  Baffin  bay  —  The  Peary  ship  " Diana" 

putting  into  winter  quarters  (1899)   4  5--- 

U     4691    Coming  out  of  a  snow-covered  "Igloo"  —  a  winter  home 

in  the  Arctics  —  Ellesmere  Land  .  .  .  .  4  5  -  -  - 
U      4692    During  the  Arctic's  long  summer  day  —  Eskimo  homes, 

Peteravik,  Ellesmere  Land  (79°  north  latitude)  .  4  5  —  -  - 
U     4693    Eskimo  belles  and  their  garb  in  the  frigid  Arctic  — 

Cape  York,  Greenland   4  5--- 

U     4694    Face  to  face  with  the  Eskimos,  inhabitants   of  the 

frigid  North,  Cape  York,  Greenland  .  .  .  4  5  —  —  - 
U     4695    Eskimo  mother  and  babe   and  pet  wolf  on  deck  of 

steamer  "Diana,"  off  west  coast  of  Greenland  .  4  5  -  -  - 
U     4696    West  coast  of  Greenland  (latitude  76°  north)  —  little 

auks  covering  the  sea   456-- 

U     4697    The  world's  most  unique  inhabitants  —  Eskimos  and 

their  "toupiks"  (summer  tents),  North  Greenland  .  4  5--- 
U     4698    The  whalers  "Diana"  and  "Nova  Zembla"  cruising  in 

the  Arctic  —  Dexterity  Harbor  and  Baffin  Land  .  -  5  -  -  S 
U      4701    Whaling  in  Baffin  bay  —  taking  out  the  whale's  bone 

(worth  $8,000)   45--S 

U     4702    Loading  the  nippers  and  blubber  of  a  great  whale  —  a 

capture  in  Baffin  bay   45--S 

Canada. 

U     8042    Yarmouth  Harbor  at  high  tide,  N.  S   4  5*  6    -  - 

U     4786    Looking  across  picturesque  Digby  gut,  N.  S.    .      .      .  -  5  6    -  - 
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U  4785  Village  of  Grandpre  in  its  "fruitful  valley,"  N.  S.  .  .-56 
U     4791    Ruins  of  old  French  fort  at  Louisburg,  N.  S.,  once  one  of 

the  strongest  fortifications  in  the  world  .  .  .  .-56 
U  4795  Gathering  dulse,  Bay  of  Fundy,  St.  John,  N.  B.  .  .456 
U  8046  Unloading  dried  cod,  Paspebiac,  Bay  Chaleur,  Que.  .456 
U     4780    Gannet  ledges,  the  homes  of  the  gannets  —  on  the  St. 

Lawrence  river,  near  Perce  Village  4    5  6 

U      6810    An  early  morning  breakfast  with  Canadian  hunters, 

Quebec  456 

U      8048    The  best  fortified  town  in  the  western  world  —  Quebec, 

from  Levis  across  the  St.  Lawrence  -    5  6 

U      8049    No  room  to  spare  —  looking  from  Little  Champlain  street 

up  the  Breakneck  Steps,  Quebec  4    5  6 

U  4776  Wolfe's  Monument  and  Plains  of  Abraham,  Quebec  .-56 
U     8051    Cosy  Canadian  homes  that  delight  an  artist's  eye  — 

Beaufort  road,  from  Quebec  to  Montmorenci        .  .456 

U     4762    St.  James  street,  Montreal  -    5  6 

U     8052    Looking  toward  Mount  Royal,  from  near  Dominion 

square,  Montreal  -56 

U  4756  Bird's-eye  view  of  Montreal  from  Mount  Royal,  Que.  .-56 
U  8053  The  Dominion's  capital,  Ottawa,  southeast  from  Parlia- 
ment Building,  over  east  wing,  post  office  and  canal  .-56 
U     4749    Amid  the  island  gems  which  adorn  the  St.  Lawrence  — 

Thousand  Islands  4    5  6 

U  9555  Tireless  Niagara  —  Horseshoe  Falls  from  above  .  .456 
U      5475    Horseshoe  Falls  from  the  Canadian  side  —  showing  Goat 

Island,  Niagara  456 

U      4752    Boat  in  one  of  the  twenty-five  locks  of  the  new  Welland 

Canal,  near  Thorold  4    5  6 

K    13832    Lake  Louise  and  Valley  of  the  Bow  4-6 

K  13894  In  the  land  of  Evangeline,  Grandpre,  N.  S.  .  .  .-56 
K    13839    The  mighty  Fraser  as  it  leaves  the  can  yon  near  Yale,  B.  C,    4    5  6 

K    13817    Dipping  salmon,  Fraser  river,  B.C  456 

K    13882    Indian  basket  weaving,  Canada  4    5  6 

K    10692    Buffalo,  Canada  456 

K     6722    Old  Hudson  Bay  Company's  block  house,  Lake  Superior 

Industries  Company  buildings  in  background,  Sault 

Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  Can.  -    5  6 

M        15    Selkirk  Range,  effect  of  avalanche  4    5  6 

M   13727    Devil's  Canon   .-56 

M  10618  Gold  mining,  " Sluicing,  the  Benches"  .  .  .  .456 
M    10631    Ten-mile  Point.    Camped  for  the  night      .      .      .  .-56 

M   10609    Indian  village  456 

M        25    Parliament  Buildings,  interior,  Ottawa       .      .      .      .    -    -  6 

M     1488    Ice  cutting  456 

M       834    Train  snowed  up  4    5  6 

M     1433    Dufferin  terrace  and  Chateau  Frontenac,  Quebec     .  -    -  6 

M     1430    Panorama,  Quebec  -56 

M     1456.   An  old  street,  Quebec  -    5  6 

M        56    Apple  orchard  in  blossom  -    5  6 

M     4150    Peat  field,  at  work    .   4    5  6 
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M        25    Raising  hogs                                                            .4  5    6  -8 

U      8065    In  the  heart  of  the  Selkirks  —  from  summit  looking 

west,  B.  C   4  5    6  -- 

M    14653    Illicillewaet  Glacier  —  Crevasse   4  5    6  -- 

U     4842    The  great  Illicillewaet  Glacier  of  the  Selkirks,  Glacier, 

B.  C   4  5   6  -- 

U      4839    Where  train  and  steamship  meet  —  Canadian  Pacific 

Station,  Vancouver,  B.C   456-8 

U     4851    Junction  of  the  two  richest  creeks  on  earth  —  the  gold- 
laden  Eldorado  and  Bonanza,  Yukon  district        .  -  5    6  -  - 

U     4753    A  Canadian  farmyard     .   4  5    6  -- 

U  4767  Laliberte's  fur  parlor  —  the  finest  in  the  world  —  Quebec,  4  5  6  -- 
U      4853    The  mine  where  a  single  pan  of  gravel  yielded  $400  gold, 

Eldorado  Creek,  Klondike   4  5    6  -- 

U      4854    The  gold  mine  where  $1,500  was  taken  out  each  day, 

Hunker  Creek,  Klondike   456-- 

Costa  Rica. 

K    12805    Tropical  verdure  above  the  clouds,  Costa  Rica  .      .  -  -    6  -  - 

K    12822    The  steel  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande,  Costa  Rica  .  —  —   6  —  - 

K    12909    Loading  cattle  by  the  horns,  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica      .  -  -    6  -  8 

K    12813    Bird's-eye  view  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica     .      .      .  —  —   6  —  - 

K    12818    The  stately  cathedral,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica      .      .      .  -  -    6  -  - 

K     6255    A  village  street,  Heredia,  Costa  Rica   .      .      .      .      .  4  -    6  -  - 

K    12825    Coffee  Finca,  Costa  Rica   4-6-- 

K    12826    Costa  Rica  coffee  piles   4-6-- 

K    13872    Port  Limon  pier   -  -    6  -  - 

K    18382    Native  Indians  '  .      .      .  .4-6-- 

K    18385    Cocoanut  grove   4-6-- 

K    18388    Loading  bananas  on  train   4-6-- 

Cuba. 

K     6250    A  calabash  tree,  Cuba   4-6-- 

K     9072    Reconcentrado  farming  scene,  Province  of  Havana,  Cuba,  4  -   6  —  — 

K     9978    Open  mining  in  the  mountains  of  Daiquin,  Cuba      .  -  -    6  -  S 

K    20521    Dumping  ore,  open  mining,  Cuba   -  -    6  -  S 

K    20519    Loading  sweet  potatoes  for  market   4  -    6  -  S 

Dominica. 

K    14448    A  mountain  slope  home,  Dominica,  B.  W.  I.     .      .      .  4  -    6  -  - 

K  14452  A  scalding  flood,  Boiling  Lake  region,  Dominica,  B.  W.  I.,  -  -  6  -  - 
K  20520  Load  of  cocoa  for  market,  Dominica,  B.  W.  I.  .  .  .4-6-8 
K    14458    Drying  cocoa  in  the  best  way,  Dominica,  B.  W.  I.    .  .4-6-8 

K  20510  Gathering  the  golden  limes,  Dominica,  B.  W.  I.  .  .  4  -  6  -  S 
K    14454    "Rining  limes,"  extracting  oil  from  the  skin  of  the  fruit, 

Dominica,  B.  W.  1   4  -    6  -  S 

Greenland. 

M        29    Eskimo  eating  blubber   4  5    6  -- 

M        30    Eskimo  sledge  and  dog   4  5    6  -  - 
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M  14826  Eskimo  group  and  hut   4  5    6  -- 

M  6  Fast  to  land  ice   -56-- 

M  8  Crew  tracking  ship  through  ice   -56-- 

M  14836  Eskimo  kiak   4  5    6  -- 

M  14843  Harbor  and  town,  Upernavik   -56-- 

M  17761  Godthaab,  native  woman   456-- 

M  17764  Inglefield  Gulf,  vessel  in  ice   -56-- 

M  17765  Inglefield  Gulf,  natives  and  sledges   4  5    6  -- 

M  17768  Netiulume,  stone  Igloos  and  natives   4  5    6  -- 

Also  see  "Arctic  Regions." 

Guatemala. 

M  3  Volcano  of  Fuego,  Cone   4-6-- 

M  4408  Zocapa,  Plaza   -  -    6    -  - 

M  4418  Gathering  bananas   4  5    6  -- 

M  4419  Cactus  tree  and  native  hut   456-- 

K  6259  Bird's-eye  view  of  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala .      .  .-56-- 

K  12891  Market  in  front  of  military  academy,  Antigua  .      .  -  -    6    -  8 

K  12898  Mountains  multitudinous,  Guatemala   4  -    6    -  - 

K  12889  The  old  viceroy's  palace  and  plaza,  Antigua      .      .  -  -   6   -  - 

K  12887  Cathedral  and  market,  Antigua   -  -    6    -  - 

K  12901  'Neath  royal  palms  on  an  old  sugar  plantation,  Guatemala,  -  -    6    -  - 

K  12900  Coffee  Finca,  Guatemala   4-6-8 

K  12899  A  mountain  home  near  Laguna,  Guatemala      .      .      .  4  -    6    -  - 

Honduras. 

M  4451  Unloading  mahogany  from  train   4-6-8 

M  4453  Through  the  jungle  on  the  Honduras  Railway   .      .  4  —   6   -  - 

Coffee  Cultivation. 

M  39  Planting  seed   4-6-8 

M  40  Weeding  and  shading  young  plants   4-6-8 

M  41  Transplanting  young  trees   4-6-8 

M  42  Full-grown  tree   4-6-8 

M  45  Harvesting   4-6-8 

M  46  Bringing  in  the  crop   4-6-8 

M  47  Spreading  berries  to  dry   4-6-8 

M  48  Turning  over  berries  in  the  sun   4-6-8 

M  50  Loading  sacks  for  export   .4-6-8 

M  52  Drying   4-6-8 

M  18390  Coffee  in  bloom   4-6-8 

Jamaica. 

K  9997  The  Bog  Walk  river,  Jamaica   4  -    6    -  - 

K  9993  A  home  among  the  royal  palms,  Jamaica    .      .      .      .  4  -    6    -  - 

K  9987  An  old  Jamaica  negress  at  home   4  -    6    -  - 

K  9994  The  Kingston  market,  Jamaica   4  -    6   -  - 

K  9992  Bay  of  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica   4-6-8 

K  9988  Milk  delivery  in  Jamaica   4-6-8 
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K  9986    In  the  stone  quarries,  Jamaica  4   -   6   —  - 

K  9985    Stone  carriers,  Jamaica   .  4   —   6   —  - 

K  9991    A  cattle  ranch  in  Jamaica  4-6-8 

K  10227    The  zebra,  Jamaica  4    -   6   -  - 

K  9990    Jamaica  oxen  4-6-- 

Mexico. 

K  10891  Mexico  Valley,  the  garden  spot  of  America       .      .  .-56-- 

K  10893  Where  the  beautiful  Kerma  winds,  Mexico        .      .      .4    5    6  -- 

K  10849  The  tunnel,  Igula  Canyon,  Cuernavaca  Railway,  Mexico,    -    5    6    -  8 

M  1530  Happy  family   .      .      .      .  .   .      .      .      .      .      .    4    5    6    1  - 

M  3997    Caretta,  and  plow  4    5    -    -  8 

M  1555    Oxcart  456-- 

M  5464    Adobe  houses  456-- 

M  8397    Peon  group  4    5    6  -- 

K  10809  Home  of  the  Peon,  the  adobe  hut,  City  of  Mexico      .    4    5    6  -- 

K  10841  Characteristic  homes  in  the  hot  lands,  Igula,  Mexico         4    5    6  -- 

K  10895    A  quaint  Mexican  home  4    5    6  -- 

K  6258  Low  porticoed  houses  and  barred  windows,  Ixtacalco      .    4    5    6  -- 

K  10800  Mexico's  principal  harbor,  Vera  Cruz  .      .      .      .      .4    5    6  -8 

K  10916    Avenue  of  Palms,  Vera  Cruz  -56-- 

K  10835  Irrigating  pump,  near  Monterey,  Mexico    .      .      .      .4    5    6  -8 

K  10803    The  City  of  Mexico  4    5    6  -- 

K  10831  Romantic  Viga  Canal,  City  of  Mexico        .      .      .  .-56-- 

K  10915  Cortez's  palace  and  garden,  Cuernavaca,  Mexico      .          -56-  — 

K  10817  In  the  market,  sugar  cane,  Queretaro,  Mexico    .      .      .4    5    6  -8 

K  10853    Salt  market,  Cuernavaca,  Mexico   4    5    6  -8 

K  10920  Water   peddler   with   loaded   burro   leaving  fountain, 

Guadalayara  456-- 

K  10842  Drawing  pulque  and  filling  pigskins  for  market,  Tacuba,    4    5    6  -8 

Coffee. 

K  10876  A  coffee  and  banana  hacienda,  Orizaba,  Mexico       .      .4    5    6  -8 

K  10877  Coffee  tree  loaded  with  ripe  berries,  Orizaba      .      .      .4    5    6  -8 

K  10879  Preparing  coffee  for  the  fastidious  consumer,  Orizaba      .    4    5    6  -8 

Silver. 

M  11485    Mines,  patio  process,  mixing   4    5    6  -8 

M  1 1486  Mines,  patio  process,  mules  treading    .      .      .      .      .    4    5    6    -  S 

M  3986a   Mines,  patio  process,  extracting  silver   4    5    6  -8 

M  10501    Mines,  silver  reduction  works   4    5    6  -8 

M  10502    Mines,  silver  mill,  interior  456-S 

M  11386    Mines,  grinding  silver  ore  456-8 

M  11387    Mines,  smelter  workers   4    5    6  -8 

M  11453    Mines,  searching  a  miner  456-8 

Newfoundland. 

M  4993    Fisherman  456-8 

M  4982    A  catch  456-8 
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M     4978    Fishing  settlement   456-8 

M     4971    Drying  fish   456-8 

M     4972    Splitting  fish   456-8 

M     4973    Salting  fish   456-8 

M     4974    Liner  entering  narrows   -56-8 

Nicaragua. 

K    12854    The  picturesque  city  market   4-6-- 

K    12831    Ferry,  little  San  Juan  river   4-6-- 

Panama. 

U    11536    A  boom  of  mahogany  logs  and  driftwood  on  the  Wandea 

river   .  .456-8 

U    11537    Huge  alligator  shot  by  an  American  engineer  on  the 

banks  of  the  Wandea  river   4    5    6  -  - 

V  11542    Produce  boats  in  the  harbor  at  Panama     .      .      .      .  -    5    6  -  - 

V  11545    Busy  life  among  the  market  boats  in  the  harbor,  Panama,  4    5    6  -8 

Porto  Rico. 

K    10252    Overlooking  San  Juan  Harbor   4    5    6  -- 

K    10251    Native  children  at  West  Gate,  San  Juan     .      .      .      .4    5    6  -- 

K     6252    View  of  city  hall,  San  Juan   -56-- 

K     6253    Market  day  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico   4    5    6  -- 

K    10259    Cabin  in  a  jungle   456-- 

K    10256    Homes  at  Catano,  Porto  Rico   4    5    6  -- 

Sugar. 

K  10272  Ox  team  hauling  sugar  cane,  Porto  Rico  .  .  .  .4  5  6  -8 
K    10265    Taking  time  on  a  sugar  plantation,  Porto  Rico  .      .  .-56-8 

K     6988    Grinding  sugar  cane  by  hand,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico       .  4    5    6  -8 

K    10264    Cutting  sugar  cane,  Rio  Pedro,  Porto  Rico       .      .  4    5    6  -  - 

Cocoanuts. 

K    10271    Gathering  cocoanuts,  San  Turce,  Porto  Rico     .      .      .4    5    6  -8 

K    10258    Natives  in  a  cocoanut  grove,  Porto  Rico     .      .      .      .4    5    6  -8 

San  Salvador. 

K    12860    Tortilla-making,  Salvador   4-6-- 

K  12869  Youthful  Izalco,  the  burning  mountain,  Salvador  .  4  -  6  -  - 
K    12862    Newly  arrived  caravan  of  coffee-laden  ox  carts,  La  Union, 

Salvador   4-6-8 

UNITED  STATES. 
Alabama. 

D  019418    Iron  mine,  Red  Mountain,  Birmingham           .      .      .  -    5    -  -  8 

D  019422    Sloss  City  furnaces   -5--8 

D  019423    Sloss  City  furnaces  casting  pig  iron   -    5    -  -  8 
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D  013516  Bay  Shell  road  and  Mobile  bay   4    5    6    -  - 

D  019447  Cotton  exchange,  Mobile                   .      .      .      .      .  4    5    -    -  8 

D  019458  Tuskagee  students   -    5    -    -  - 

D  071780  Cotton  docks,  Mobile   -    5    -    -  8 

Arkansas. 

D  019468  Alum  Spring  and  the  Arlington   -    5    -    -  - 

D  019475  Hot  Springs  No.  29   -    5    -    -  - 

D  019474  "Happy  Hollow"   _5___ 

Arizona. 

K    13662  Rocky  fortresses  of  nature's  fashioning,  Grand  Canyon, 

Arizona   -56-- 

K    13519  The  Grand  Canyon,  Arizona   -56-- 

D  014454  Grand  Canyon  across  from  O'Neill's  Point  .      .      .      .  -    5    -   -  - 

K    13515  In  the  petrified  forest  of  Arizona   -    5    -    -  - 

K    13522  Uncouth  vegetable  growths  of  the  desert,  Arizona  -    5    6    -  - 

D    05706  Oraibi,  Thanksgiving  dance,  Moki  Pueblos       .      .  -    5    -    -  - 

D    05711  Moki  herdsmen   -56-- 

D    05703  Woman  making  pottery   -56-8 

D    05704  Old  basket  weaver  and  daughter   -    5    6    -  8 

D    05709  Bringing  in  the  harvest   -56-8 

D  011284  Petrified  forest  near  Adamana   -56-- 

D  014402  Washington  street,  Phoenix   .      .      .  '     .      .      .      .  -   5   -   -  - 

California. 

K     5029  Looking  up  the  valley,  Yosemite  Valley,  California  .  .-56-- 

K        43  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  Yosemite  Valley,  California  .  .-56-- 

K     5008  El  Capitan  and  Merced  river,  Yosemite  Valley,  California,  -56-- 

K       382  Yosemite  Falls,  Yosemite  Valley   -56-- 

K    13555  San  Gabriel  Mission,  Southern  California   .      .      .  -    5    -    -  - 

K    13543  Marker  between  United  States  and  Mexico       .      .      .  —   5   —   —  - 

K     4316  Island  of  Santa  Catalina   -    5    -    -  - 

K    13533  Sea  lions  at  home,  Santa  Catalina   -    5    -    -  - 

K     4318  Seal  rocks,  Santa  Catalina   -   5   —   —  - 

K     9484  Emerging  from  the  "Father  of  the  Forest,"  Calaveras 

Grove   -    5    -    -  - 

K     5015  Combined  reaper  and  thresher,  Joaquin  Valley  .      .  -    5    -    -  S 

K     4307  The  date  plant  .      .      .      .   -    5    -    -  S 

K    13548  Irrigation  from  the  great  mountain  reservoir  -    5    6    -  S 

K     4300  Orange  blossoms  and  fruit,  Los  Angeles      .      .      .      .  -    5    -    -  - 

K    13546  More  than  ten  thousand  acres  of  navel  oranges,  San 

Gabriel   -5--8 

K     9473  A  California  freight  wagon   -5--S 

D  014018  Raisin  drying  racks,  Fresno   -    5    -    -  8 

D  014020  A  vineyard,  Fresno   -5--8 

D  011181  Alfalfa  field,  Belle  View   -56-S 

D  011184  Artesian  well,  Belle  View   -56-8 

D  011007  Palm  avenue,  Los  Angeles   -    5    -    -  - 
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D    07713  Century  plant  in  bloom,  Los  Angeles   -    5    -    -  - 

K     4312  Ostrich  farm,  Pasadena   -    5    -   -  8 

K    13526  Nesting  time  on  the  Cawston  ostrich  farm,  Pasadena      .  -    5    -    -  8 

K    13527  The  male  and  female  ostrich  changing  shifts,  Pasadena,  -    5    —   -  - 

K    13528  Just  out,  baby  ostriches,  Pasadena   -    5    -    -  8 

K    13530  Plucking  the  ostrich,  Pasadena   -    5    -    -  8 

D  014417  Orange  blossoms   -   5   -   -  8 

D    07733  Orange  grove   -5--8 

D    07728  Orange  picker   -   5   -   -  8 

D  011077  Packing  oranges       .      .      .      .      .      .                  ,  -   5   -   -  8 

D    07722  Poppies   _5___ 

D    06443  Roses   -    5    -   -  - 

D  015012  Redlands.    General  view  from  Smiley's  Heights       .      .  -    5    -    -  8 

D  011087  Almond  trees  in  blossom,  Riverside   -    5    -    -  8 

D  011094  Lemon  trees   -5--8 

D  014171  Pepper  trees   -5--8 

D  011093  Pomolos  (grape  fruit)   -5--8 

D  011088  Prune  trees  in  blossom   *-    5    -   -  8 

K     4314  Spring  street,  Los  Angeles   -    5    -    -  - 

K     9340  Golden  Gate,  San  Francisco,  Cal   -56-- 

D  011629  Japanese  tea  garden,  San  Francisco,  Cal   -    5    -    -  - 

D    06370  Cypress  tree,  Carmel  bay,  Monterey,  Cal   -    5    -    -  8 

D  017475  Geraniums,  California   -    5    -   —  - 

D    08748  Yucca  cacti,  Hesperia,  Cal   -    5    -   -  - 

D    07719  San  Gabriel  Valley,  cactus  grove,  California      .      .      .  -    5    -   -  - 

D    06393  Olive  trees,  Cooper  Canyon,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.      .      .  -    5    -    -  8 

D  011155  Acacia  trees,  California   -    5   -   -  8 

Colorado. 

K     2421  Bird's-eye  view  of  Denver,  Colo   -    5    -   -  - 

K    13572  Canyon  of  the  Grand,  Colorado   -56-- 

K     8001  Silverton  and  Ouray  toll  road,  Colorado           .      .      .  -    5    -   -  - 

K     8007  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Arkansas,  Colorado  .      .      .  .—56-- 

K    11651  Keystone  Peak  from  Gray's  Peak,  continental  divide, 

Colorado   -56-- 

K     8077  Uncompahgre  Canyon,  Colorado   -56   —  * 

K    11655  Highest  railroad  on  earth,  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado      .      .  -    5    -    -  - 

K     2367  "The  Loop,"  Georgetown,  Colo   -56-- 

K     2427  Summit,  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado     .      .      .      .      .  .-56-- 

K     9481  Palace  of  the  cliff  dwellers  of  the  Mesa  Verde,  Colorado  -56-- 

K     8014  Cliff  palace  of  the  Mesa  Verde,  Colorado    .  .  .-56-- 

D  012378  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado   -56-- 

D  019528  View  of  snow-capped  mountains  from  Pike's  Peak,  Colo- 
rado   -56-- 

D    02526  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.    General  view   -    5    -   -  - 

D    04080  Panorama  from  Capitol  looking  east  up  Sherman  avenue, 

Denver,  Colo                                            .      .      .  -    5    -   -  - 

D    02170  Garden  of  the  Gods,  the   Gateway  and  Pike's  Peak, 

Colorado   -56-- 

D    02152  Cathedral  spires,  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Colorado       .  .-56-- 
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D    02167  Mushroom  rocks,  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Colorado      .  —  56  —  - 

D    02714  Snow  sheds  at  summit,  Marshall  Pass,  Colorado      .  -  5  6  -  - 

D    02712  View  from  west  side,  Marshall  Pass,  Colorado   .      .      .  -  5  -  -  - 

D    03899  Pueblo,  Colo.    General  view   -  5  -  -  - 

D  013805  Royal  Gorge,  Colorado.    General  view       .      .      .  .-56-- 

D    02387  American  smelter,  Leadville,  Colo   -  5  -  -  8 

D    02389  Silver  bullion,  Leadville,  Colo   -  5  -  -  8 

D    02484  Hanging  Rock  cut,  Ute  Pass,  Colorado       .      .      .      .  -  5  -  -  - 

D    07036  Irrigation  from  flume,  Platte  Canyon,  Colorado       .  .-56-8 

D  013794  A  prospector,  Colorado   .      .   -5--8 

Gold. 

K     8081  Gold  miners  and  their  friends   -  5  -  -  8 

K     9303  Searching  for  gold  quartz   -56-8 

K     8013  Lake  Columbine,  Needle  Mountain   -  5  -  -  8 

K     8010  Burro  supply  train  starting  up  the  mountain     .      .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

K    20041  Driving  a  cross  cut,  Needle  Mountain   -  5  -  -  8 

K     9301  In  the  mine,  Black  Hawk  Canyon,  Colorado      .      .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

K     8080  Stamp  mill  and  gold  concentrator,  Ouray,  Colo.       .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

K     8066  Typical  gold  miner's  cabin,  Colorado   -  5  -  -  8 

Connecticut. 

D  018033  Main  street  and  City  Hall,  Hartford   -  5  -  -  - 

D  019172  State  House,  Hartford    .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  -  5  -  -  - 

D  014389  Old  Library  and  Quadrangle,  Yale  College,  New^Haven  .  -  5  -  -  - 

Delaware. 

K     6952  Gathering  peaches,  Delaware        .      .      .      .      .      .  -  5  —  —  8 

District  of  Columbia. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

K       241  Bird's-eye  view  of  Washington,  looking  down  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue  from  the  Capitol   -  5  -  -  8 

K       444  14th  street  circle,  Washington   -  5  —  —  - 

K       437  Washington  National  Monument   -  5  —  —  - 

K     2496  United  States  Capitol,  Washington   -  5  -  -  8 

K       312  Capitol,  Senate  chamber,  Washington   -  5  -  -  8 

K       459  Capitol,  Congressional  chamber,  Washington     .      .      .  -  5  -  -  S 

K     8046  Congressional  Library     .      .    -  5  -  -  8 

K    13605  South  corridor,  Congressional  Library   -  5  -  -  8 

K    13604  Stairway  vista,  lower  corridor,  Congressional  Library      .  -  5  -  -  8 

K     8042  Congressional  Library,  interior  view   -  5  -  -  S 

K     2497  Patent  Office  and  Pension  Building   -  5  -  -  S 

K       189  Pension  Building,  inaugural  ballroom   -  5  -  -  8 

K       465  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  Washington     .      .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

K     8057  United  States  Treasury  Building   -  5  -  -  8 

K       317  White  House,  Washington,  south  front       .      .      .      .  -  5  -  -  S 

K    13610  Remodeled  corridor  in  White  House   -  5  -  -  8 

K    13611  New  east  room,  White  House   -  5  -  -  S 

K    13615  New  red  room,  White  House   -  5  -  -  S 

K    13616  State  dining  room,  White  House   -  5  -  -  S 
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K    13606    The  President's  office   -5--8 

K       218    National  Soldiers'  Home   -5--8 

Florida. 

K       253    Fort  Marion,  Lookout  Tower,  St.  Augustine            .      .  -  5  -    -  - 

K       314    Old  slave  market,  St.  Augustine,  Fla   -  5  -   -  8 

K    20110    The  oldest  house  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla   -  5  -   -  - 

K     6196    Poinciana  Hotel,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  the  largest  hotel  in 

the  world   -  5  -   -  - 

K    13748    Alligators,  Palm  Beach,  Fla   4  5--- 

K    13750    Crocodiles,  Palm  Beach,  Fla   4  5  -   -  8 

K     9160    Fort  Taylor,  Key  West,  Fla   4  5--- 

K     6209    The  Everglades,  Florida   -56-- 

D    09108    Hotel  Ponce  de  Leon   -  5  -    -  - 

D    03687    Tall  pines  draped  in  moss,  Seville   -  5  -   -  - 

Pineapples. 

K     6175    A  field  of  growing  pineapples   4  5  -   -  8 

K     6176    A  pineapple  plant   45--8 

K    13738    Pineapple  plantation,  cutting  pineapples,  showing  protec- 
tion to  arms   4  5  -   -  8 

K    13740    Harvesting  India  river  pineapples   -  5  -    -  8 

K     6173    Loading  pineapples  on  motor  flat  car   -  5  -    -  8 

K    20116    Wrapping  and  boxing  pineapples   -  5  -    -  8 

K     6174    Shipping  pineapples  to  the  north  .      .      .      .             .  -  5  -    -  8 

Bananas. 

K       227    Banana  plant,  Lake  Worth,  Florida   4  5  -    -  8 

Cocoanuts. 

K       246    Cocoanut  grove,  Lake  Worth,  Florida   -  5  -    -  8 

K       277    Cocoanut  tree,  Lake  Worth,  Florida   -  5  -    -  8 

K       278    Harvesting  cocoanuts,  Lake  Worth,  Florida      .      .      .  -  5  -    -  8 

Varied  Industries. 

K     9142    Shipping  green  turtles,  Key  West   -  5  -    -  8 

K     9175    Sponge  market,  Key  West   -56-8 

K  256  Picking  oranges,  Rockledge,  Fla.  .  .  .  '.  ...  -  5  6  -  8 
K       237    Banyan  tree,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.     .      .      .            .  .-56-- 

Georgia. 

D  016445    King  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta   4  5  -   -  8 

K     8049    Cotton  plantation,  Rome,  Ga   4  5  -   -  8 

K     6194    Along  the  wharf  of  Savannah  river,  Savannah,  Ga.  .      .  4  5  -    -  8 

D  017697    Loading  cotton  on  steamer,  Savannah   4  5  -    -  8 

Rice.    (See  South  Carolina.) 

K    20012    Large  stones  for  hulling  rice,  Savannah,  Ga.      .      .  4  5  -    -  8 

K    20013    Pounding  rice  through  mortars,  Georgia     .      .      .      .  4  5  -    -  8 
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K    20014    Polishing  rice,  Savannah,  Ga.       .      .      .    '.      .      .  4  5  _  _  g 

K    20123    Brushing  rice,  Savannah,  Ga   4  5  -  -  8 

Idaho. 

D    07301    Natural  bridge  at  Shoshone  Falls   5  -  -  - 

D    09064    General  view  of  lake,  Pend  d'Oreille  lake          .      .      .  -  5  -  -  - 

M    17141    Ranch  scene  on  St.  Joe  river   4  .5  -  -  8 

M   17160    United  States  troops  entering  Fort  Sherman      .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

M    17229    Mining  at  Burke,  Coeur  d'Alene   -  5  -  -  8 

M    17235    Laclare  ranch,  Pend  d'Oreille  .    45--8 

M     3441    Shoshone  Falls  from  below   -  5  -  -  - 

M    17171    Steamboating  under  difficulties   -  5  -  -  8 

M    17220    Wolf  Lodge  ranch    .'   4  5  _  _  g 

Illinois. 

D  013267    Lincoln  Monument,  Jackson  Park,  Chicago       .      .  -  5  -  -  - 

D  012410    Lake  Shore  drive,  Chicago   -  5  -  -  - 

D  012544    Lake-front  from  Illinois  Central  Station,  Chicago     .  -  5  -  -  - 

K     6072    Bird's-eye  view  of  Chicago   —  5  —  —  - 

D  013271    University  of  Chicago   -  5  —  —  - 

K     2337    State  street,  Chicago,  111   -  5  -  -  - 

K     9511    Grand  staircase,  Public  Library,  Chicago,  111.    .      .  —  5  —  —  - 

K  20117  Working  on  the  dike,  East  St.  Louis,  111.  .  .  .  .  -  5  -  -  - 
K    20118    Building  dikes  to  protect  the  city  from  the  flood,  East 

St.  Louis,  111   45--8 

D  010912    Chicago  Shipbuilding  Company's  plant      .      .      .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

D  012932    Main  shops                                            .      .      .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

K     5075    Meat  packing,  bird's-eye  view  of  Union  Stock  Yards, 

Chicago   4  5  -  -  8 

K     2321    Texas  cattle,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  .      .      .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

K     2322    Packing  house,  cooling  room  for  pork   -  5  -  -  8 

Rye. 

K     6407    Bundles  of  rye  in  the  fields,  Illinois   4  5  -  -  8 

K     6408    Loading  rye  into  the  wagon,  Illinois   4  5  -  -  8 

Wheat. 

K     6409    Threshing  wheat,  feeding  the  thresher        .      .      .      .  4  5  -  -  8 

K     6410    On  the  stack,  wheat  thrashing      .      .      .      .      .  .45--S 

K     6403    Wheat  streaming  into  wagons,  showing  patent  appara- 
tus for  measuring  grain   4  5  -  -  8 

Oats. 

K     6406    Oat  field,  view  shows  the  prairie,  Illinois          .      .      .  4  5  -  -  8 

K     6399    Loading  oats  in  the  field,  Illinois   4  5  -  -  8 

K     6400    Threshing  oats,  general  view,  Illinois   .      .      .      .      .  4  5  -  -  S 

K     6401    Pitching  sheaves  of  oats  to  the  thresher,  Illinois       .      .  4  5  -  -  8 

K     6404    Traction  engine  and  thresher,  Illinois   4  5  -  -  S 

K     6411    The  "town"  elevator,  Illinois   4  5  -  -  S 

K     6429    Emptying  the  oats,  interior    of    the    "town"  elevator, 

Illinois   45--S 
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Indiana. 

D  017309    Meridan  street,  north  from  Washington  street,  Indian- 
apolis   -    5   -   -  - 

D  017308    Washington  street,  east  from  Meridan  street,  Indian- 
apolis   -    5    -   -  - 

D  014802    Wabash  river,  from  Tecumseh's  trail   4    5    6  -- 

Iowa. 

D    04586    Palisades-Bluffs  near  hotel,  Cedar  river      .      .      .  .-56-- 

D    04597    Mississippi  valley,  from  Joyce's  Park,  Clinton   .      .  4    5    -    -  - 

D  013748    Down  the  Des  Moines  river   4  5--- 

M        97    Cutting  down  corn  with  self-binder   4    5    -    -  8 

M     1355    Automobile  mower   4    5    -    -  8 

M   19225    Kingsley,  effect  of  a  cyclone   4    5    6  -- 

Kentucky. 

D  010997    The  levee,  Louisville   456-- 

Tobacco. 

K    20093    Cutting  tobacco,  Kentucky   45--S 

K    20094    "Hooking  up,"  taking  green  tobacco  to  the  drying  sheds,  4    5    -    -  8 

K    20097    Tobacco  drying,  Kentucky   45--8 

Louisiana. 

D  016351    Floating  dry  dock,  Algiers   -   5   -   -  8 

D    01559    Cane  fields,  Burnside   456-8 

D  019300    Audubon  place,  avenue  of  live  oaks,  New  Orleans  —   5   -   -  - 

D    05744    Jackson  square  and  St.  Louis  Cathedral,  New  Orleans     .  -    5    -   -  - 

D  016344    Mule  teams  on  levee   456-8 

D    05771    Mardi  Gras,  procession  on  Canal  street      .      .      .  4    5    -   -  - 

D  010118    New  Orleans  from  Algiers   4  5--- 

K    12479    Cotton  on  the  levee,  New  Orleans   4    5    6  -8 

Maine. 

D  012472    Portland  and  harbor   -56-- 

D  012475    Longfellow's  birthplace,  Portland   -    5    -   -  8 

D  018923    Longfellow's  home,  Portland  .  -    5   -   -  8 

D  016152    Portland  Head  Light   -56-- 

D  017740    Bailey's  Island,  Giant's  Stairs   4    5    6  -- 

D  012456    Kennebunk  Beach   -56-- 

D  013933    Bar  Harbor,  from  Great  Hill   45--- 

D  013931    Navy  yard,  Kittery   -5--8 

D  013943    Great  Head,  highest  cliff  on  Atlantic  coast      .      .      .  4    5    6    -  - 

D  013952    Surf  at  Great  Head,  Mt.  Desert   -56-- 

D  013947    The  ovens,  Mt.  Desert   -56-- 

D  016977    Old  Orchard,  bird's-eye  view   -56-- 

D  012467    The  beach,  Old  Orchard   -56-- 

D  015075    Poland  Spring  Hotel.    General  view        .      .      .      .  -    5    -   -  - 
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Lumber.    (See  Washington  and  Oregon.) 

K    12260  Landing  logs,  Aroostook  woods   -    5    0    -  8 

Maryland. 

D  016573  Artillery  drill,  Naval  Academy   4    5    -    -  - 

D  021372  Cadets  drilling,  Naval  Academy   4    5    -    -  - 

D  021375  Presenting  the  colors,  Naval  Academy       .      .      .  .45--- 

D  019139  Sunset  off  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore   4    5    -    -  - 

D  019122  Light  street,  looking  north,  Baltimore   -    5    -    -  - 

D  014266  The  Cathedral,  Baltimore   _5___ 

D  018501  Steamers  along  the  pier,  Baltimore   -    5    -   -  8 

D  016563  Cumberland  Valley   4    5    _    _  8 

D    01848  Gettysburg  Gap   45__8 

D  016566  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal   -   5   -   -  8 

D  014121  A  scene  on  the  Potomac  river   -    5    -    -  - 

Oyster  Fishing  and  Canning. 

K     6871  Oyster  tongers  fishing  from  stern  of  boat,  Chesapeake  bay, 

Maryland   4    5    -    -  8 

K     6873  "Boarding"  the  tongs,  Chesapeake  bay,  Maryland  .  -    5    -   -  8 

K     6874  Culling  the  oysters,  Chesapeake  bay,  Maryland       .      .  -    5    -    -  8 

K     6875  Oyster  sailboat  in  harbor,  Baltimore,  Md   -    5    -    -  8 

K     6876  Pratt  street  oyster  wharf,  Baltimore,  Md   -    5    -   -  8 

K     6777  Marketing  oysters  in  mid-bay,  Chesapeake  bay,  Maryland,  4    5    -    -  8 

K     6889  Huts  of  oyster  fishermen       .   4    5   -   -  8 

K     6891  Dredging  oysters  from  sailing  craft   -    5    -   -  8 

K     6886  Tipping  cans,  canning  factory,  Baltimore,  Md.  .            .  -    5    -   -  8 

K     6881  Shucking  oysters,  canning  factory,  Baltimore,  Md.   .  -    5    -    -  8 

Massachusetts. 

D  019109  View  of  Greylock   45___ 

D  019105  A  roadway  in  autumn   4  5--- 

M   19107  Berkshire  Hills   456-- 

D  019618  City  Hall,  Boston   45--S 

D  017036  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston   4    5    -    -  8 

D  017058  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross   4  5--- 

D  011333  Frog  pond   45--- 

D  022214  Fireboat  No.  44,  in  action   4  5--- 

D  018915  Boston  Light   456-- 

D  022215  Five-masted  schooner   4    5    -    -  8 

D  011970  Home  of  Paul  Revere   45--- 

D  022299  Steamship  "Ivernia"  (Cunard  Line),  outward  bound      .  4    5    -    -  S 

W   12813  Staircase,  Public  Library   45--S 

D  018778  The  wharves   45--S 

D  022186  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  largest  dry  dock  in  the  country 

(showing  stern  of  United  States  steamship  ''Maryland"),  4    5    -    -  S 

M    17764  Paper  mills,  Holyoke   4    5    6    -  S 

M   17766  Dam,  Holyoke   4    5    6  -- 

M   16680  Cotton  miH,  opening,  Lowell   1    £    -    -  8 
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D  018807  Handling  a  cargo  from  the  fishing  banks,  Gloucester       .  4  5    6  -8 

D  018882    Drying  fish   4  5    6  -8 

D  018016    Cape  Ann,  fisherman  and  dory   4  5    6  -8 

K     9433    Boston,  looking  from  State  Capitol   4  5--- 

K    11685  State  street,  Old  State  House  in  distance    .      .      .  .45--- 

K     6180  Boston,  Quincy  Market  and  Faneuil  Hall   ,      .            .  4  5    -    -  8 

K    11681  Bird's-eye  view  of  "T"  wharf,  Boston            .      .      .  4  5    -   -  8 

K     6165    "Old  Constitution,"  training  ship   4  5    6    7  8 

W   12802  Washington  street,  showing  Old  South  Meeting  House    .  4  5-78 

K     6172    Old  North  Church   4  5-7- 

K    11687    Old  State  House   4  5-7- 

K    11684    Boston  Fire  Department                                            .  4  5   -   -  8 

K     9444    Bunker  Hill  Monument   45-7- 

K     6221    Washington  Elm,  Cambridge   4  5-7- 

K     6181    Harvard  College   4  5--- 

D  011348    Harvard  University,  Memorial  Hall   4  5--- 

K    11686    Longfellow's  home,  Cambridge   4  5-78 

K     6802  Capt.  John  Parker's  statue,  Lexington              .      .  .45-7- 

K    11680    Lexington  Common,  Lexington   4  5-7- 

K     6182    Monument  to  Minute  Men,  Concord   4  5-7- 

M   16642    Burial  Hill,  Plymouth   -5-7- 

D  013075    Monument  to  forefathers,  Plymouth   4  5-7- 

D  017774  Mt.  Tom,  Connecticut  river  and  Holyoke,  from  Mt.  Park,  4  5--- 

D  018304  A  bit  of  New  England  coast,  Marblehead   .      .      .      .4  5    6  -- 

D  018887    Yacht  Club  fleet,  Marblehead   4  5    6  -- 

D  013665    Nantasket  Beach.   General  view   4  5    6  -- 

D  016143  Colored  cliffs  off  Gay  Head,  Martha's  Vineyard       .      .4  5    6  -- 

D  018048    Springfield,  Main  street   -  5    -    -  - 

D  011882    Waverley,  the  Oaks   4  5--- 

D  018889    Worcester,  the  main  street   -  5    -    -  - 

D  011894    Sudbury,  Wayside  Inn   4  5-78 

Michigan. 

D    07336    Capitol  square,  Detroit   -  5    -    -  - 

D  017283    Children's  playground,  Detroit   4  5--- 

D  016717    Canoeing  at  Belle  Isle   4  5--- 

K     6730  Party  ready  to  shoot  St.  Mary's  Rapids,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 

.     Mich   4  5    6  -- 

D  019051  "  Just  Up"  Hecla  Shaft  No.  2,  Calumet      .            .      .  -  5    -    -  8 

D  012289  United  States  life  saving  station,  Charlevoix      .      .  4  5    -   -  - 

D    03787    Gitchie  Manitou,  Mackinac  Island   -  5    -    -  - 

D  012664    Old  block  house,  Mackinac  Island   -  5    -    -  - 

D    04764    The  drive  at  Presque  Isle   -56-- 

D    04760    Pulpit  rock,  Presque  Isle   -56-- 

Minnesota. 

D  019190  St.  Anthony's  Falls  and  milling  district                        .  4  5    -    -  8 

D  014785    Superior  street,  Minneapolis   -  5    -    -  - 

D    04682    Indian  mounds,  St.  Paul   -5--- 
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D    04512    A  sawmill  plant,  Winona   -  5    -  -  - 

K     6981    South  pier,  United  States  ship  canal,  Duluth,  Minn.           4  5    -  -  8 

Iron  Ore  Mining. 

K     6962    Morris  open  pit  mine,  Messabe  Range,  Minnesota  —  5   —  —  - 
K     6961    Drilling  for  a  blast,  Morris  mine,  Messabe  Range,  Min- 
nesota  4  5   —  —  8 

K     6964    Steam  shovel  at  work,  Burt  mine,  Messabe  Range,  Min- 
nesota   .      .      -.      .      .      .            .      .      .      .  4  5    -  -  8 

K     6969    The  scoop  being  dumped,  Burt  mine,  Messabe  Range, 

Minnesota   45--8 

K     6970    Webb  shaft  house,  Messabe  Range,  Minnesota  .      .      .  -  .5    -  -  8 

K  6971  Typical  iron  ore  underground  miner,  Minnesota  .  .  4  5  -  -  g 
K     6960    Stripping  off  the  surface  dirt  covering  the  Morris  open  pit 

mine,  Messabe  Range,  Minnesota  4  5    -  -  8 

Iron  Ore  Transportation. 

K     6975    Ore  cars  ready  for  the  dock  i  n  railroad  yards,  Two  Harbors, 

Minn  /     .  '■^T    J    ' '.'  '*":'  -  5   -  -  8 

K     6977    "Poling"  down  iron  ore,  Two  Harbors,  Minn.                    -  5    -  -  S 

Mississippi. 

D    01565    Natchez.    The  town  and  Mississippi  river  .             .      .  4  5    6  7  S 

D    05772    Vicksburg,  from  Fort  Hill   -  5    -  -  - 

D  019396    Mississippi  river  packet  "Belle  of  the  Bends"    .      .  .-56-8 

D  010570    General  view,  Pass  Christian  .      .      .      .      .      .  —  5   —  —  - 

D    04056    Cypress  swamp   -  5    6  -  8 

Missouri. 

M    19113    Effect  of  a  cyclone   4  5    6  -- 

M      763    Steamer  on  the  Mississippi     .      .      .      .      .      .  .456-8 

M      761    Panorama  of  St.  Louis    .      .   4  5--- 

K     6070    Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   -  5    -  -  - 

K  13214  Deluged  east  bottoms  from  Cliff  Drive,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  .4  5  6  -- 
K     9518    The  magnificent  Eads  Bridge,  St.  Louis            .      .  .-56-8 

D  014485    Boats  along  the  levee      .•   456-8 

D  071825    Stock  yards,  Kansas  City   .45--S 

Montana. 
Indians. 

D  019500    Nosey,  medicine  man  of  the  Assinaboines;  Two  Boys  — 

leader  of  the  Fool  Dance   4  5--- 

D  019501    Assinaboines   4  5--- 

Sheep  Raising. 

K     6158    Sheep,  near  view,  Montana   4  5    -  -  S 

K    13647    The  shepherd  and  his  feeding  flock,  Montana          .      .  4  5    -  -  S 

K    13646    Three  thousand  sheep  astray  on  the  Montana  range       .  4  5    -  -  S 
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K    20062    Flock  of  sheep  ready  to  be  shipped,  Montana    .      .      .  4    5  -    -  8 

K    20060    Sheep  pens,  Montana   45--8 

K    13650    Lone  shepherd  and  his  best  friend   4    5  -    -  8 

K    11408    Feeding  the  little  orphan,  showing  a  very  young  lamb  4    5  -    -  8 

K    13648    Sea  of  wool,  Montana   45--8 

Cattle  Raising. 

K    13642    A  cattle  range  on  Montana   4    5  -   -  8 

K    13644    Shipping  beef  to  the  Chicago  market,  Montana       .      .  4    5  -    -  8 
K    13643    Cowboys  on  the  range,  an  autumn  beef  round-up,  Mon- 
tana   4    5  -   -  8 

K    13641    Cowboy,  broncho  corral  and  camps,  banks  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, Montana   4    5  -   -  8 

Animals. 

K    12269    Snap  shot  of  a  wild  elk,  Montana   4  5--- 

Copper. 

K    13639    Anaconda  Hill,  Butte,  Mont.   Richest  hill  in  the  world   .  4    5  6  -8 

K    13638    Copper  smelters  and  mines,  Butte,  Mont   4    5  6  -8 

Nebraska. 

D  011458    Crawford  Buttes   -56-- 

Beet  Sugar. 

M     1260    Beet  field   45--8 

M     1261    Beet  cultivating   4    5  -   -  8 

M     1262    Beet  trimming  and  weeding   4    5  -   -  8 

M     1263    Beet  hoeing   45--8 

M     1264    Beet  harvesting   45--8 

M     1265    Beet  unloading  from  cars   4    5  -   -  8 

M     1266    Beet  sugar  factory   4    5  -   -  8 

M     1267    Beet  sugar  factory,  main  machinery  room  .      .      .  4    5  -    -  8 

M     1268    Beet  sugar  factory,  filter  presses   4    5  -    -  8 

M     1269    Beet  sugar  factory,  filter  presses  diffusion  battery     .      .  4    5  -    -  8 

Nevada. 

M      976    Alkali  desert  .456-8 

New  Hampshire. 

D  011737    Lake  Sunapee,  from  Sunapee  Mountain      .      .      .  4  5--- 

D  012836    Connecticut  river  from  Ledyard  Bridge,  Hanover           .4    5  6  -- 

D  018928    Bird's-eye  view,  Lake  Winnepesaukee   4    5  6  -- 

D  018936    The  birches,  Alton  Bay   -    5  -   -  - 

D  018948    The  lake  and  Ossipee  Range,  Centre  Harbor     .      .  -    5  -    -  - 

White  Mountains. 

K  13715  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains  from  Profile  lake  .  .  .45--- 
K     6227    Famous   Crawford   Notch,   showing   Crawford  House, 

White  Mountains   456-- 
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K    13711  Across  the  Great  Gulf  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington   .  4  5--- 

K    13712  From  Mt.  Washington,  looking  north   4  5--- 

D  013978  From  Mt.  Agassiz,  Bethlehem   4    5    -    -  - 

D  011773  The  Flume  —  looking  up,  Franconia  Notch  4    5    6    -  - 

Granite. 

K     6156  Drilling  preparatory  to  splitting,  Concord,  N.  H.  -    5    -    -  8 

Marble. 

K    13701  Marble  quarry   4    5    -    -  8 

K    13702  Drilling  marble  in  quarry   4    5    -    -  8 

K    20002  Underground  marble  quarry.   Steam  drills  in  operation  .  4    5    -    -  8 

K    13703  Marble  being  hoisted  from  quarry   4    5    -    -  8 

K    13705  Marble  being  sawed   45--8 

K    13706  Chiseling  marble   4    5    -   -  8 

New  Jersey. 

M      481  Bayonne,  oil  tank  fire   -   5   -   -  8 

D    09127  General  view  of  Atlantic  City  .  -    5    -    -  - 

M      426  Passaic  Falls,  Paterson   -56-8 

M   16900  Silk  mill,  first  process  from  raw  material,  Paterson   .  4    5    -    -  8 

M   16903  Silk  mill,  setting  a  warp,  hand  power,  Paterson  .4    5    6  -8 

M      436  Telegraph  station,  Sandy  Hook  .-56-8 

M      437  Steam  fog  horns,  Sandy  Hook   -    5    6    -  8 

M      438  Main  lighthouse,  Sandy  Hook   -    5    6    -  8 

M      440  10-inch  and  12-inch  guns,  Sandy  Hook       .            .      .  -    5    -    -  8 

M      442  A  1,000-pound  shot,  Sandy  Hook  .      .  .      .  .-5--8 

M      443  12-inch  mortar,  Sandy  Hook   -   5   -   -  8 

New  Mexico. 
Pueblos. 

D  011302  Father  and  daughter   4  5--- 

D    08241  Showing  Pueblo  of  Acoma   45--- 

D       082  Cart  and  plow   45--- 

D    08208  Caves  of  the  cliff  dwellers   456-- 

M     3355  Zuni  war  dance   4  5--- 

M   10593  A  panorama,  Santa  Fe   -    5    -    -  - 

M   40353  Women  of  Acoma,  Pueblo   .45--- 

New  York. 

D  014888  An  Adirondack  camp   -    5    -   -  - 

D  014886  An  Adirondack  carry   -    5    -    -  - 

D  014890  An  Adirondack  mountain  path   -    5    -    -  - 

D  014889  An  Adirondack  mountain  stream   -    5    -    -  - 

D  016835  An  Adirondack  stage   -    5    -   -  - 

D  016813  Old  forge  dam   -    5    6    -  - 

D  016831  Hunting  in  the  Adirondacks   4  5--- 

D  014990  Point  Lookout   -    5  - 

D  016830  A  morning  catch   -    5    -    -  - 
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D 

014532 

A  Catskill  mountain  road  



5 

D 

021249 

Torpedo  boats  —  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  .... 

_ 

5 

_ 

D 

011470 

River  and  elevators,  Buffalo  

_ 

5 

-  8 

D 

012929 

Unloading  ore  and  loading  coal  at  Lackawanna  docks, 
Buffalo  . 

_ 

5 

-  8 

D 

014529 

Sleepy  Hollow,  home  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  .... 

_ 

5 

-  8 

D 

017195 

Fort  Ticonderoga,  the  ruins,  general  view  .... 

_ 

5 

_ 

i  — 

D  018-450 

Steamship  "Deutschland,"  Hoboken  

5 

-  8 

D 

019568 

Palisades.  Hudson  river  

4 

5 

6 

-  8 

D 

13508 

Looking  up  the  Hudson  from  West  Point  .... 

4 

5 

6 

K 

12456 

Hudson  River  Valley,  New  York  

- 

5 

6 

-  - 

K 

12461 

L'nder  Rainbow  Falls,  Watkins  Glen,  Xew  York 

— 

5 

6 

—  - 

K 

12460 

Artist's  Dream,  Watkins  Glen,  Xew  York  .... 
Niagara  Falls. 

- 

5 

6 

—  - 

K 

138 

Niagara  river  above  the  falls  by  moonlight 

4 

5 

6 

-  8 

K 

149 

American  Falls  

4 

5 

-  8 

K 

417 

Niagara  Falls,  wonder  of  the  western  world 

4 

5 

6 

-  8 

K 

9308 

Niagara  Falls  and  great  steel  arch  bridge  .... 

4 

5 

_ 

-  8 

K 

4225 

Whirlpool  Rapids,  Niagara  Falls  

4 

5 

6 

-  8 

K 

9309 

The  "Maid  of  the  Mist"  

4 

5 

-  8 

K 

8088 

The  ''Gorge  Route,"  Niagara  Falls  

4 

5 

6 

-  8 

K 

146 

A  winter  morning,  Luna  Island,  Niagara  Falls  . 

4 

5 

6 

-  8 

K 

1029 

Niagara  Falls  (winter),  from  above  

4 

5 

- 

-  8 

K 

9556 

Niagara  Falls  from  the  new  arch  bridge  .... 
New  York  City. 

4 

5 

6 

-  8 

K 

1009 

Wall  street,  New  York  City  .      .  ... 

4 

5 

_ 

-  8 

K 

13500 

City  Hall  and  World  Building,  New  York  City  . 

4 

5 

_ 

_  _ 

K 

13503 

Looking  south  on  Broadway,  showing  post  office  and  Call 

Building,  New  York  City  

4 

5 

_ 

_  _ 

K 

2471 

The  Bowerv,  New  York  Citv  

4 

5 



_    _  • 

K 

13502 

Looking  north  on  Broadway,  New  York  City 

4 

5 

_ 

_  _ 

K 

574 

Shipping,  New  York  Harbor  

4 

5 

6 

-  8 

K 

20405 

Fish  and  oyster  boats,  East  river,  New  York  City  . 

4 

5 

_ 

-  8 

K 

20104 

Ferryboats  on  North  river,  New  York  City 

4 

5 

_ 

_  _ 

K 

904 

Statue  of  Libertv,  New  York  Harbor  

4 

5 

6 

_  _ 

K 

6188 

The  "East  Side,"  New  York  City  

4 

5 

- 

-  - 

K 

6187 

View  of  Speedway,  New  York  City                  .  ... 

4 

5 

K 

6189 

Brooklyn  Bridge  

4 

5 

_ 

_  _ 

K 

2405 

Brooklvn  Bridge  from  below  

4 

5 

_ 

_  _ 

D  072676 

Bird's-eye  view  of  Pennsylvania  Station  .... 

4 

5 

_ 

-  8 

K 

907 

Brooklyn  Bridge,  showing  roadway,  cable  road,  and  prom- 
enade   

4 

5 

_ 

_ 

K 

4211 

St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York  City  .... 

4 

5 

_ 

_  _ 

K 

9370 

General  Grant's  Tomb,  Riverside  Park,  New  York  City 

4 

5 

K 

6313 

View  of  West  Point  from  across  the  river  .... 

4 

5 

D  018687 

D  018698 

West  Point  horse  battery,  "Mounting"  .... 

4 

5 

D 

6837 

4 

5 

6 

-  8 
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K 

6838 

Canal  boat  approaching  locks,  Lockport,  N.  W 

4 

0 

-  - 

-  8 

K 

6841 

Boat  entering  the  lowest  lock,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

4 

5 

6  - 

-  8 

K 

6843 

Lock  filled,  boat  lifted  —  Erie  Canal,  Lockport,  X.  Y. 

4 

.5 

6  - 

-  8 

K 

6845 

Filling  the  lock  with  water,  Erie  Canal,  Lockport,  X.  Y.  . 

4 

5 

6  - 

-  8 

V 

-IV 

Oo-tD 

Empty  lock  showing  gates,  Erie  Canal,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  . 

4 

5 

6  - 

-  8 

K 

6851 

Operating  windlass  and  levers  at  gate,  Erie  Canal,  Lock- 

port  N  Y 

A 

r. 

f\ 

Q 

o 

Buttons. 

K 

6767 

Sorting  room,  button  factory,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  . 

- 

5 

-  - 

-  8 

K 

6768 

Cutting  room,  button  factory,  Warsaw,  X.  Y.  . 

- 

5 

-  - 

-  8 

K 

6769 

One  sawer  at  work,  button  factory,  Warsaw,  X.  Y.  . 

- 

5 

-  - 

-  8 

K 

6770 

Picking  room,  button  factory,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  . 

- 

5 

-  - 

-  8 

K 

6771 

Turning  lathe,  button  factory,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.  . 

- 

5 

-  - 

-  8 

K 

6772 

The  "riddle"  which  sifts  the  buttons  from  the  pieces, 

button  factory,  Warsaw,  N.  Y  

- 

5 

-  - 

-  8 

K 

6773 

Drilling  machine,  button  factory,  Warsaw,  X.  Y. 

- 

5 

-  - 

-  8 

K 

6774 

Laying  buttons  and  spraying  on  the  colors,  button  factory, 

- 

5 

-  8 

K 

6775 

Dyeing  room,  button  factory,  Warsaw,  X.  Y. 

5 

-  8 

K 

6776 

Drum  and  polishing  room,   button   factory,  Warsaw. 

"NT  V 

5 

o 
o 

K 

6777 

Press  machines,  button  factory,  Warsaw,  X.  Y. 

5 

-  8 

K 

6778 

Carding  room,  button  factory,  Warsaw,  X.  Y. 

5 

-  8 

Cheese. 

K 

6667 

Vats  in  which  milk  is  put  to  be  warmed  and  the  rennet 

put  into  it  to  coagulate  the  casein,  East  Aurora,  X.  Y. 

- 

5 

-  - 

-  8 

K 

6669 

Curds  blocked  by  hand  into  chunks  or  bricks  and  fed 

into  a  grinding  machine,  East  Aurora,  X.  Y.  . 

- 

5 

-  - 

-  8 

K 

6670 

Filling  the  hops  with  chopped  curds,  East  Aurora,  X.  Y. 

- 

5 

-  - 

-  8 

K 

6671 

Presses  of  a  cheese  factory,  East  Aurora,  X.  Y.  . 

5 

-  8 

K 

6672 

Curing  room  of  a  cheese  factory,  weighing  the  cheese  and 

marketing  the  box,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

5 

S 

K 

6675 

Loading  a  case  with  cheese  for  shipment  from  East 

- 

5 

-  8 

Fruit. 

K 

11627 

In  a  New  York  vineyard  

_ 

5 

6  - 

-  8 

K 

11437 

An  apple  orchard  in  blossom,  New  York  .... 

_ 

5 

6  - 

Truck  Farming. 

K 

6707 

Farmhouse  of  truck  farm,  near  Buffalo,  X.  Y.  . 

- 

5 

-  - 

-  - 

K 

6708 

Picking  and  loading  cantaloupes,  near  Buffalo  . 

5 

K 

6709 

Cabbage  patch  

5 

K 

6710 

Beds  of  lettuce,  jroung  man  with  wheeled  hoe,  girls  with 

common  hoe  

5 

K 

6711 

Celerv  beds,  girls  hoeing  

5 
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K 

6712 

Gathering  egg-plants,  hothouse  and.  residence  in  back- 

trrnnnfl    npfir  RnfTfllo   N   Y  - 

-    5  - 

-  8 

XT 

J  V 

6713 

T-'fitpVi  nf  HpfiTi>?   npftr  T^nfffilo   N"  V 

-    5  - 

-  8 

o 

XT 
JV 

6714 

-    5  - 

-  ft 
o 

K 

6715 

Harvesting  onions,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y  - 

-    5  - 

-  8 

Jv 

TTq mrpQ'H n <r  nntatripc:   npfir  Rnffaln  V 

-    5  - 

-  ft 

o 

K 

6717 

Picking  tomatoes,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y  - 

-    5  - 

-  8 

K 

6718 

Preparing  for  market,  interior  of  fruit  shed,  near  Buffalo, 

N.  Y  - 

-    5  - 

-  8 

K 

6719 

Loading  wagon  from  fruit  shed,  truck  farm,  near  Buffalo, 
N.  Y  - 

-    5  - 

-  8 

K 

6720 

Off  for  the  market,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y  - 

Dairying. 

-    5  - 

-  8 

6198 

\Tilkinp"  rows  BriarplifT  Fanns  npar  Npw  York  Citv 

-    5  - 

-  8 

x 

6199 

Filling  bottles,  Briarcliff  Farms,  near  New  York  City 

-    5  - 

-  8 

K 

6200 

Boxing  bottles,  Briarcliff  Farms,  ready  to  ship  to  New 

York  City  - 

-    5  - 

-  8 

XT 
XV 

W  ashing  bottles,  Briarcliff  Farms,  near  New  \  ork  City 

o  — 

—  ft 

K 

6201 

Separator  at  work,  Briarcliff  Farms,  near  New  York  City 

-    5  _ 

-  8 

xr 

XV 

6202 

Wnrkirtcr  fViP  «olf  intn  tViP  Hntfpr    T-iri  fir  cliff  T^armt!  riPfir 

>VU1JV1I1^    L11C    call)   ±11L<J    LI1C    UULlClj    XJl  IctI  v^llll    X  allllo,  IlCtxI 

Npw  York  Citv 

-    5  - 

-  8 

Butter. 

6658 

Wpi trVnTi cr  milV  ptiH  tnlrinir  Qf»m"nlp  for  tpQtino*  in  Qpirl  for 

TV   v7l  wllJ  11&,     11111 IV     cllJAl     Laivllle,     cuillUlC     Ivl      UUcllilt    J  11     cJ.  v.  1 1  \JJ. 

Vnitfpr  fat,  Tfo^t,  Aurora  'N'  V 

-    5  - 

-  8 

K 

6659 

Babcock  machine  for  testing  milk,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.    .  - 

-    5  - 

-  8 

XT 

XV 

DDOU 

rTdQf  or  Txrni/^r*    rniTYiT^c   yyi i  1 L*"  frnin    'rQTilr  f  hrmifrn    noci  tor  X" t~\ 
XXtfctLcx    WUHsIl   ^JLlilip^   llllliv  ilvJlll    l<AHJv    LiJ.IUU.gIl   Ilt^ctLcI  LU 

get  it  at  the  proper  temperature  for  the  separator, 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y  - 

-    5  - 

-  8 

K 

6662 

Pasteurizer  in  a  creamery,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  .      .      .  - 

-    5  - 

-  8 

K 

6664 

The  great  churn  which  makes  800  pounds  of  butter  at  a 

-    5  - 

-  8 

North  Carolina. 

D  014358  Blue  Ridge  from  Mt.  Toxaway,  N.  C   -56-- 

K    13745  Round  Knob  Valley,  from  Mt.  St.  Bernard,  N.  C.    .      .  -  5  -    -  - 

K    13752  Sapphire  country,  looking  north  from  Mt.  Toxaway,  N.  C,  -  5  -    -  - 

K     6211  Mt.  Mitchell,  N.  C   4  5  6  -- 

K    13743  Bird's-eye  view  of  Asheville,  N.  C   -  5  -    -  - 

K  014373  A  mountain  clearing   -  5  -    -  - 

D  014371  A  mountain  home   -  5  —   —  - 

D  014372  A  mountain  road   -  5  —   —  - 

K     6193  Mountaineer's  home  near  Graphiteville,  N.  C.  .      .      .  -  5  -   -  - 

K     6310  Typical  mountain  schoolhouse,  Blue  Ridge  Mountains    .  4  5--- 

Turpentine. 

K     6161  Gashing  the  tree   -5--8 

K    20124  Clear  stream  of  turpentine  pouring  into  barrels  .      .      .  -  5  -    -  8 
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K  20095  Government  inspectors  inspecting  turpentine  -  5  -  -  8 

K  20125  Turning  out  a  charge  of  resin  from  the  distilling  vat    .  -  5  -  -  8 

K  20126  Dipping  resin  from  vats  into  barrels   -  5  -  -  8 

K  20096  Twenty  thousand  resin  barrels  on  Savannah  wharf  .  -  5  -  -  8 

K  13747  Dippers  and  chippers  at  work   -  5  -  -  8 

K  6208  Burning  charcoal,  mountains  in  western  North  Carolina, 

sapphire  country  .   -  5  —  —  8 

Ohio. 

Maple  Sugar.    (See  Vermont.) 

K    13665    Tapping  a  sugar  maple  tree,  Ohio  -    5    -    -  s 

K    13666    Gathering  the  sap,  Ohio  -   5   -   -  8 

K    13667    Evaporating  the  sap,  Ohio  -5--8 

Lake  Traffic. 

K     6702    Loading  a  king  hoist  in  hold,  showing  pickmen  at  work, 

Conneaut,  Ohio  -5--8 

K     6676    A  Great  Lakes  ore  carrier  coming  into  harbor,  Conneaut, 

Ohio   .      .      .    -   5   -   -  8 

K     6681    Wide-open  mouth  of  Hughlett  hoist  starting  down  into 

hold,  showing  operator,  Conneaut,  Ohio        .      .  -    5    -    -  8 

K     6682    A  twelve-ton  bit,  Hughlett  clam  shell  hoist  in  vessel's 

hold,  Conneaut,  Ohio  -   5   -   -  8 

K  6684  Deck  uncovered  and  the  great  unloaders  at  work,  Con- 
neaut, Ohio  -   5   -   -  8 

K     6695    A  "whirler"  passing  ore  back  from  unloaders,  Conneaut, 

Ohio  -   5   -   -  8 

K  6706  Dumping  a  whole  car  of  coal  into  hopper  to  be  poured  into 
vessel's  hold  at  rate  of  about  25  cars  per  hour,  Conneaut, 
Ohio      .  -5--8 

K    01926    Oil  fields,  North  Baltimore  -5--8 

Oregon. 

K    13635    Mt.  Hood   4  5--- 

K    13632    Columbia  river   45--- 

K  9588  The  Great  Oregon  caves  —  the  ghost  chamber  .  —  5  6  —  - 
K    13630    Sand  dunes  along  the  Columbia,  showing  sand  drifting 

across  the  railroad  track   456-- 

K     9066    Government  reindeer  en  route  for  Alaska    .      .      .  -    5    -    -  - 

K    13671    Picking  strawberries  in  Oregon   -    5    -    -  S 

Hops. 

K    13790    Sixty-five  acres  of  hops,  Oregon   -  5  -  -  S 

K    13791    A  pole  of  choice  hops,  Oregon   -  5  -  -  S 

K    13793    Pickers  at  work  in  an  Oregon  field   -  -  -  -  8 

Mining. 

K    13796    Hydraulic  mining,  Oregon  -56-8 
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Salmon  Fishing. 

K     9334    Fishermen  at  home,  Columbia  river   -  5  -  -  - 

K    20107    Fishing  on  the  Columbia  with  dip  nets       .      .      .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

K    13627    Fish  wheels,  Columbia  river   ----8 

K  6177  Dragging  in  the  nets  with  horses,  Columbia  river  .  -  5  -  -  8 
K     6178    Nets  near  the  shore  —  shows  the  splashing  made  by  the 

fish   -  5  -  -  8 

K    13674    Stowing  away  the  nets  on  boats   -  5  -  -  8 

K    13624    First  haul  of  the  season   -  5  -  -  8 

K    13625    Butchering  salmon,  Astoria,  Ore   -  5  -  -  8 

K     6179    Putting  fish  in  cans,  Columbia  river   -  5  -  -  8 

K    13623    Interior  of  salmon  canning  establishment,  Astoria,  Oregon,  -  5  -  -  8 

Lumber.    (See  Maine  and  Washington.) 

K    13819    Looking  up  a  giant  fir  tree,  Oregon   -  5  -  -  - 

K    13568    A  felled  tree  ready  for  the  sawyers,  Oregon       .      .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

K     9333    Fluniing  lumber  from  the  mountains,  Oregon     .      .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

Pennsylvania. 

K     6343    Pittsburg's  Bridge  of  Sighs   -  5  -  -  - 

K     6339    View  of  Pittsburg,  Pa   -5--8 

K     6342    Junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers  .      ..  —  5  —  —  - 

K     6513    Westinghouse  Electrical  Works,  East  End,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  -  5  -  -  8 

K     6983    Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa   -5-7- 

K     9648    Old  Liberty  Bell,  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   .  -  5  -  7  - 

K       195    Culp's  Hill,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  .      .      .'     .      .      .      .  -  5  -  -  - 

D  010720    The  battlefield,  Gettysburg,  Pa   -  5  -  -  8 

D  016616    John  Burns,  the  hero  of  Gettysburg   -  5  -  -  8 

D  018562    Cramp's  yard.    Building  a  warship   -  5  -  -  8 

Corn. 

K     6731    Corn  binder  at  work.    Rear  view  showing  twine  box, 

Crawford  County,  Pa.   4  5  -  —  8 

K     6732    Corn  binder  at  work.    Side  view  showing  rows  of  bundles, 

Crawford  County,  Pa.        .      .      .      .  .  .4-6-8 

Grain. 

K     6219    Oats  growing,  Pennsylvania  .-56-8 

K     6216    Cutting  wheat  with  cradle,  Pennsylvania    .      .      .  4  5  -  -  8 

K     6217    Cutting  wheat  with  reaper  and  binder,  Pennsylvania  4  5  -  -  8 

K     6218    Sheaves  of  wheat  in  shocks,  Pennsylvania  .      .      .  4  5  -  -  8 

Coal,  Anthracite. 

K    20049    Miners  going  into  the  slope,  Hazleton,  Pa   4  5  6  -8 

K    20043    Largest  coal  breakers  in  the  L'nited  States,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  4  5  6  -8 

D  01 1589    Breaker  boys,  Woodward  coal  mines   4  5  6  -8 

K    20048    Stripping  coal  at  Hazleton,  Pa   4  5  6  -8 

K    13204    Shipping  coal  after  the  strike        .      .      .      .:.  .45--8 

K    20042    Miner's  children  and  houses,  Hazleton,  Pa.       .      .  4  5  -  -  8 
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K 

7018 

Outcropping  of  coal  veins  along  bank  of  a  stream 

4 

5    6  - 

-  8 

K 

7019 

Digging  into  edge  of  coal  vein  on  hillside  .... 

4 

5    6  - 

-  8 

K 

7022 

Miners  coming  up  out  of  shaft  on  "cage"  .... 

4 

5    -  - 

-  8 

K 

7023 

Conveyer  line  for  carrying  bird's-eye  coal  to  bin 

5    —  - 

-  8 

K 

7024 

Inside  conveyer  line  which  takes  coal  from  shute  at  top  of 

shaft  up  into  the  breaker  

_ 

5    -  - 

-  8 

K 

7026 

Dumping  car  of  coal  in  shute  in  breaker  at  top  of  shaft 

4 

5    -  - 

-  8 

Coal,  Bituminous. 

K 

6534 

Coal  house,  dumping  coal  down  into  screens,  near  Pitts- 

burg, Pa  

4 

5    -  - 

-  8 

K 

6336 

Coal  barges  lying  below  the  fork  of  the  Ohio  river,  Pitts- 

burg, Pa  

4 

5    -  - 

-  8 

K 

6348 

Ore  and  coke  cars,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  

— 

5    -  • 

-  8 

K 

6338 

Collier  on  the  Monongahela  river  

- 

5    -  • 

-  8 

Coke,  Modern  Furnaces. 

K 

6514 

Under  a  coal  tank,  showing  coke  ovens  and  their  stacks, 

Pittsburg,  Pa  

- 

5    -  - 

-  8 

K 

6517 

A  mountain  of  coke,  coal  tank  beyond,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

- 

5  - 

-  8 

Pig  Iron,  Old  Method. 

K 

6322 

Plant  of  blast  furnace,  Pittsburg,  Pa  



5    -  • 

-  8 

K 

6323 

At  the  bottom  of  the  charging  incline,  blast  furnace, 

_ 

5  — 

-  8 

K 

6324 

The  "hot-blast"  stoves  of  a  blast  furnace,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 

5  — 

-  8 

K 

6515 

Stream  of  slag  being  granulated  by  water  as  it  runs  from 

the  furnace,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  

5  — 

-  8 

K 

6325 

Drawing  off  iron,  blast  furnace,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  . 

- 

5  - 

-  8 

K 

6327 

Making  moulds  for  pig  iron,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

5  - 

-  8 

K 

6328 

Running  iron  into  moulds,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

5  — 

-  8 

K 

6330 

Covering  the  hot  iron  with  sand,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  . 

5  — 

-  8 

K 

6331 

Breaking  up  the  bed,  Pittsburg,  Pa  

5  — 

-  8 

K 

6333 

Carrving  awav  and  loading  the  pigs,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

_ 

5  — 

-  8 

Pig  Iron,  New  Method. 

K 

6524 

PVnnt  vipw  nf  InHlp    pmr^tvincr  rnnlfpTi  TYipfil  into  nio'-irnii 

1    I                   >  It  »V     XJi.      u  I U  . '    ,     w-ima  'I'VJf  *  ■  'B     LUvlVCil    UlvUW    U1UU  1X.\JLI 

machine  moulds,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  

_ 

5  - 

-  S 

K 

6531 

Emptying  the  cooled  pig  iron  from  moulds  into  car,  Pitts- 

burg, Pa.  

_ 

5  - 

-  S 

Steel. 

K 

6539 

Modern  steel  plant  along  the  Monongahela  river 

_ 

5  - 

-  s 

K 

6416 

Converter,  steel  works,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  .... 

_ 

5  - 

-  s 

K 

6417 

Running  the  charge  into  the  converter,  steel  works,  Pitts- 

burg, Pa  

5  - 

-  s 

K 

6418 

Handling  ladle  full  of  molten  steel  with  crane,  Pittsburg, 

Pa  

5  - 

-  s 

K 

6542 

Operators  at  their  levers  handling  converters  and  ladles, 

steel  works,  Pittsburg,  Pa  

5  - 

-  s 

38 
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K     6424    Yard,  showing  moulds  and  traveling  crane,  steel  works, 

Pittsburg,  Pa   -  5  -  -  8 

K     6419    Pit  furnace  and  ingot  just  removed,  steel  works,  Pittsburg, 

Pa   -  5  -  -  8 

K     6420    Steel  ingot  on  the  "table"  of  the  "blooming''  mill,  steel 

works,  Pittsburg,  Pa.    -  5  -  -  8 

K     6421    Red  hot  steel  beam  from  rolling  process  being  cut  into 

lengths  by  buzz  saw,  steel  works,  Pittsburg,  Pa.    .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

K     6422    Trip  hammers,  steel  works,  Pittsburg,  Pa.         .      .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

Rhode  Island. 

D  018031    Roger  Williams  Park.    General  view   -  5  -  -  - 

D  019707    Gorham  Manufacturing  Company,  Providence  .      .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

D  016952    Bellevue  avenue,  Newport   -  5  -  -  - 

South  Carolina. 

K     6206    Looking   down   Main   street,   showing   State  Capitol, 

Columbia,  S.  C   -  5  -  -  - 

K  010556    The  Battery,  Charleston   -  5  -  -  - 

Rice. 

K     6205    A  view  of  South  Carolina  rice  fields  from  Savannah,  Ga.     .  4  5  -  -  8 

K    20010    Flooding  the  rice  fields,  South  Carolina            .           '.4  5  6  -8 

K    20011    Opening  the  flood  gates,  South  Carolina     .      .      .      .  4  5  -  -  8 

K    13751    Hoeing  rice,  South  Carolina   4  5  -  -  8 

K    13741    Cultivating  rice,  South  Carolina   4  5  -  -  8 

South  Dakota. 

D  011676    Little  Bad  Lands.    Chalk  Cliff  "Cretacians."    .      .  .-56-- 

D    04546    Harvesting  on  Benton  farm   4  5  -  -  8 

D    04555    Riverside  stock  farm   4  5  -  -  8 

D  071649    Harvest  scene,  Brookings   4  5  -  -  8 

Tennessee. 

K     6213    Umbrella  Rock,  Lookout  Mountain,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  4  5  6  -- 

M   12005    Tennessee  river  and  Lookout  Mountain            .      .  4  5  6  -  - 

M   14295    Moccasin  Bend   456-- 

K     9012    Machine  warping  room,  Nashville,  Tenn   -  5  -  -  8 

Texas. 

M     3341    El  Paso,  a  panorama   -  5  -  —  - 

Cattle  Raising. 

K    13758    Cattle  ranch,  Texas   45--8 

K    13766    Cowboy's  camp,  mess  wagon  in  the  background,  on  a 

Texas  cattle  ranch   4  5  -  -  8 

K    13756    "Making  a  drive,"  Paloduro,  Tex   4  5  -  -  8 

K    12475    Round-up  on  the  Sherman  ranch,  Texas     .      .      .      .  4  5  -  -  8 
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K    13757    Branding  a  calf,  Texas                                              .  4    5   _  _  g 

K    13754    Method  of  throwing  a  cow  on  Paloduro  ranch,  Texas      .  4    5    -  -  8 

Cotton  Growing. 

K     6512    Plowing  the  field  for  cotton   4    5    -  -  8 

K     6170    Cultivating  cotton,  Texas   4    5    -  -  8 

K     6169    Hoeing  cotton,  Texas   4    5    -  -  8 

K     6171    Picking  cotton,  Texas   4    5    -  -  8 

K    13774    Weighing  cotton,  Texas   4    5    -  -  8 

K     9508    Awaiting  their  turn  at  the  cotton  gin   4    5    -  -  8 

K    20109    Cotton  gin,  Greenville,  Tex.   4    5    _  _  8 

K    10617    Awaiting  the  cotton  buyers   4    5    -  -  8 

K    13776    Shipping  cotton,  showing  bale  of  cotton  which  has  been 

subjected  to  press   4   5   -  -  8 

K     6509    Cotton  pickers'  quarters   4    5   -  -  8 

Cotton  Manufacture. 

K    13777    Openers,  first  process  of  manufacturing  cotton  .  4    5    -  -  8 

K    13779    Carding  cotton,  Texas   -56-8 

K    13778    Cards  for  carding  cotton   -    5    6  -  8 

K    13783    Spooling  yarn,  Dallas,  Tex   -56-8 

K     4003    Spinning  room   -56-8 

K    13781    Drawing  sliver   -56-8 

K    13782    Slubbing  yarn   .      .      .      .      .      .    .  ,      .      .  .-56-8 

K    13785    Drawing  in  the  warp,  front  view,  Dallas,  Tex.   .      .  .-56-8 

K    13784    Slashing  or  starching  warp,  Dallas,  Tex   -    5    6  -  8 

K    13787    Weaving  cotton  cloth,  Dallas,  Tex   -    5    6  -  8 

Utah. 

K     9585    A  view  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  -    5    6  —  - 

D    04186    Main  street,  Salt  Lake  City   -    5    -  -  - 

M    10734    Grand  River  Ferry   -56-- 

M     3433    Great  Salt  Lake   4    5    6  -- 

M     6573    Home  in  the  desert   456-- 

Vermont. 

D  016083    Shelburne  farms,  along  the  lake  shore        .      .      .      .  -    5    -  -  - 

D  016082    Shelburne  farms,  among  the  pines   -    5    -  -  - 

D  016012    The  valley  below  Cavendish                                       .  -   5   -  -  - 

D  016140    A  passing  shower   -56-- 

Maple  Sugar.    (See  Ohio.) 

D  019211    Maple  tree  study     .      .      .   -5--S 

D  019210    Maple  sugar  camp,  bringing  in  sap   -    5    -  -  8 

D  019212    Maple  sugar  camp,  gathering  sap   -    5    -  -  S 

D  019213    Making  maple  syrup  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way  .      .  -    5    -  -  S 

Virginia. 

D  018405    Capitol  square,  Richmond   -    5    -  -  - 

D  013037    The  Mansion,  Mt.  Vernon   -    5    -  -  S 
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D  010897    Fort  Monroe   -5--8 

K     8034    Tomb  of  Washington,  Mt.  Vernon   -  5  -  -  8 

K     8037    Arlington  House,  Lee's  old  home,  Arlington,  Va.      .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

K       387    Natural  Bridge,  Virginia   -56-- 

K    13964    The  mighty  Shenandoah  as  it  rolls  past  Riverton,  Front 

Royal,  Va.    .      .      .   -  5  -  -  8 

K    13969    Horseshoe  curve  on  the  Shenandoah,  near  Front  Royal,  Va.,  -  5  6  -  8 

K  13962  Looking  toward  Guard  Hill,  Front  Royal,  Va.  .  .  .  -  5  -  -  - 
K    13968    The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  seen  from  the  monument  to 

Mosby's  men,  Front  Royal,  Va   4  5  6  -8 

Washington. 

K    13617    Seattle,  Wash.,  the  metropolis  of  the  Northwest       .      .  -  5  -  -  - 

D  014674    Waterfront   -5--8 

K    11624    Acres  of  wheat.    Harvesting  in  the  State  of  Washington,  4  5  -  -  8 

Lumber.    (See  Maine  and  Oregon.) 

K    20024    End  of  the  flume,  Port  Blakely  Mills,  Washington    .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

K    20121    One  of  the  great  logs  read}''  to  be  moved,  Washington  -  5  -  -  8 

K    20023    A  load  of  logs  delivered  on  trucks,  Washington  .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

K    20021    At  the  mill,  great  booms,  Washington   -  5  -  -  8 

K    20022    Assorting  logs  into  private  booms,  Washington  .      .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

K    20025    Drawing  logs  up  the  incline,  Washington          .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

K    20026    Lumber  to  burn,  Washington   -  5  -  -  8 

K    20027    Shipping  lumber,  Washington   -  5  -  -  8 

K    13569    In  the  great  Oregon  forest   -  5  -  -  8 

West  Virginia. 

K       184    Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va   -  5  -  -  8 

K     7007    John  Brown's  Fort,  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va.       .      .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

D    01853    Pine  region  from  Eggleston's   -  5  -  -  - 

Oil. 

K    20045    Drilling  for  oil,  Wetzel  County,  W.  Va   -  5  -  -  8 

K    20046    Torpedoing  an  oil  well,  Wetzel  County,  W.  Va,        .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

K    20047    Tubing  an  oil  well,  Wetzel  County,  W.  Va.       .      .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

K    20044    Pumping  an  oil  well,  Wetzel  County,  W.  Va.     .      .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

Wisconsin. 

D  012648    Shipping  scenes  on  the  river,  Milwaukee     .      .      .      .  -  5  -  -  8 

D    04843    Rapids,  above  the  dam,  Racine   4  5  6  -- 

D    04726    The  Sphynx,  Presque  Isle   -  5  -  -  - 

Wyoming. 

D    07252    Green  river,  Butte.    General  view   -56-- 

D    07523    Beaver  dam   -56-- 

D    07495    Cottonwood  ranch,  near  Corbett's   4  5  -  -  8 

D    07496    Cattle  on  O'Hara  creek   45--8 

D    07520    A  camp  in  the  Teton  Mountains   -  5  -  -  - 
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Yellowstone  Park. 

K    13580    Gardiner  and  National  Park  entrance        .      .      .      .  -    5    -    -  - 

K    13584    "Old  Faithful,"  Queen  of  Geysers   4    5    -    -  - 

K    13587    Giant  Geyser  cone,  largest  geyser  in  the  world  .      .      .  -    5    -    -  - 

K    13592    An  early  morning  tour  of  the  uppei  basin   .      .      .      .  -    5    -    -  - 

K    13593    Jupiter  Terrace  at  close  range   -    5   —   -  - 

K     2450    Yellowstone  Park  paint  pots   45--- 

K     2440    Keppler  Cascades   -    5    -    -  - 

K    13577    Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone    4    5    6  -- 

K    13597    Minerva  Terrace,  Mammoth  Springs  Hotel,  and  Fort 

Yellowstone  .      .      .   4  5--- 

K     2411    Beehive  Geyser   4  5--- 

K    10604    Jupiter  Ten  ace   -    5    -    -  - 

K     2401    Summit  of  the  Upper  Falls   -    5    -    -  - 

K    13581    Rocky  Mountain  Divide   45--- 

D  014978    Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone   4  5--- 

D  014927    Pulpit  Terraces  '.      .  .45--- 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

M     3643    Political  map. 
M   14813    Relief  map. 

Argentine  Republic. 

M        21    Rosaiio,  loading  grain   45--S 

M     8851    Pampas  of  the  Republic        .      .      .  '    .      .      .  .45--8 

Buenos  Ay  res. 

M     8842    The  Mole   -    5    -    -  - 

M     8846    Plaza   _    5    _   _  _ 

M     8843    Street  view   -    5    -    -  - 

M     8844    Cathedral   -    5    -  - 

M     8845    Government  buildings   -    5    -  - 

M     3816    Milk  carrier   4  5--- 

Bolivia. 

M     8648    Courtyard  of  the  inn   -    5    -    -  - 

La  Paz. 

M    19000    Panorama   -    5    -    -  - 

M    19011    Street  kitchen   -    5    -    -  - 

M     8683    Mt.  Illimani   4  5--- 

M        54    Group  of  natives   4  5--- 

Lake  Titicaca. 

M   19025    Lake  and  mountains   45--- 

M    19027    A  home  on  the  lake   45--- 

M     8699    Home  of  the  Incas   45--- 
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Tiahuanuco. 

M     8632    Inca  inscription  stone   -  5 

M     8634    Inca  Bridge   -  5 

Brazil. 

M     3847    Bread  fruit  tree   4  5 

M     3843    Houses  on  Amazon   4  5 

Bahia. 

M     2722    Panorama   -  5 

M     1142    Rue  de  Commerce   4  5 

Para. 

M     3825    Street  view   4  5 

M     3833    Produce  boats   4  5 

Rio  Janeiro. 

M     3849    Panorama   -  5 

M     8317    Harbor   4  5 

Santarem. 

M     3837    Cactus  and  orange   4  5 

M     3839    Chute  for  transporting  sugar  cane   4  5 

M     3840    Anthill   4  5 

M     3841    Indian  hut   4  5 

Chili. 

M     3881    Copiapo  silver  mines   -  5 

M     8837    Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  rock  formation  .      .      .      .  -  5 

M     3883    Iquique  street  view   -  5 

M     3884    Placella,  farmhouse  and  group   4  5 

M        38    Nitrate  industry,  the  works   4  5 

M        39    Group  of  workers   4  5 

M        41    Nitrate  train   4  5 

Andes  Mountains. 

M     8828    Mt.  Aconcagua  .45 

M     8817    Pass  of  Upspillaton   -  5 

M     8827    Glacier   -  5 

M     8822    Cutting  through  snow  and  ice   -  5 

Santiago. 

M     8789    Panorama   -  5 

M     8742    Alameda   -  5 

M     8738    Cathedral,  exterior   -  5 

M     8748    Post  office   -  5 

M     8775    Calicanto  Bridge   -  5 
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Valparaiso. 

M     3819    Panorama   _5___ 

M    10306    Harbor  and  dry  dock   4  5  -    -  8 

M     8726    A  street   _  5  _   _  _ 

M     8723    Bank   _5___ 

M     3822    Water  carriers   4  5  -    -  - 

Ecuador. 

U      9176    Guayaquil,,  the  great  equatorial  shipping  port,  north  from 

ferry  on  Guayaquil  river  45___ 

U     9179    How  imported  goods  are  carried  from  Custom  House  — 

railway  along  street  in  Guayaquil  4    5    -   -  8 

U     9181    High  life  and  low .  life  —  a  glimpse  of  a  rich  man's  beautiful 

home  in  Guayaquil  45--- 

U      9182    Home  life  in  the  family  of  a  cultivated  and  wealthy  Spanish 

citizen,  Guayaquil       .      .      .      .      .      .      .  4   5   —   —  - 

U     9183    Future  citizens  of  equatorial  America.    Schoolroom  full  of 

boys  at  Guayaquil  4  5--- 

U     9185    Queer  boats  and  market  rafts  before  Custom  House  on 

Guayas  river,  Guayaquil  4   5   -   -  8 

U     9188    Gliding  up  into  the  heart  of  the  country  —  natives  poling 

our  boat  up  Babahoyo  river  -    5    -    -  - 

U     9189    Gathering  cacao  pods  from  which  chocolate  and  cocoa  are 

produced,  La  Clementina  plantation  .  .  .  .  4  5  -  -  8 
U     9191    Raking  over  fourteen  tons  of  cacao  beans  on  the  ''driers" 

at  La  Clementina  plantation  4    5    -    -  8 

U  9193  Houses  on  stilts  where  laborers'  families  live,  cacao  planta- 
tion, La  Clementina  4  5--- 

U     9179    Ice-crested  Chimborazo,  towering  20,498  feet  towards  the 

sun,  north  fiom  road  to  Quito  4   5   —   —  - 

U     9198    Traveling  up  among  the  Andes  —  natives  on  trail  between 

Ambato  and  Riobamba  4   5   —   —  - 

U     9201    Curiosity,  amusement  and  terror  of  children  confronted  by 

a  photographer,  Ambato  4  5--- 

U     9204    Quito,  the  city  of  the  equator,  9,350  feet  above  the  sea 

among  the  Andean  volcanoes  4  5--- 

U     9206    A  pretty  neighbor  taking  the  air  on  a  balcony  overlooking 

Bolivar  street,  Quito   .45--- 

U     9807    Arcade  of  shops  on  east  side  Sucre  square,  with  customers 

buying  feminine  finery,  Quito  4  5--- 

U  9211  Sumptuous  splendor  of  official  reception  rooms  in  the  Pres- 
ident's palace,  Quito    .      .  45--- 

U     9215    A  halt  for  breath  14,000  feet  up  the  volcano  Pichincha  — 

view  west  towards  distant  summit   4    5    6  -- 

U     9217    Where  Pichincha's  peak  rises  15,706  feet  on  the  equator 

—  smoking  crater  at  right  4  5--- 

U      9199    A  country  housewife  grinding  oats  for  bread  —  home  on 

Ambato  —  Riobamba  road  4    5    -    -  - 
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Peru. 

U      9238    In  the  heart  of  the  awesome  Andes  —  peering  from  Oroya 

Railroad  down  into  Rimac  river  gorge  .  .  .  4  5  -  -  - 
U  9244  Everyday  life  in  Cerro  de  Pasco  —  street  lined  with  Span- 
ish balconies  and  Indian  roofs  4  5--- 

U     9246    Selling  ponchos  (blankets),  ice  cream  and  vegetables  in  a 

native  market,  Cerro  de  Pasco  4  5--- 

U     9247    The  "bell-wether"  leading  a  troop  of  llamas  through  an 

Indian  street  at  Cerro  de  Pasco  4    5    -    -  8 

U     9250    Work  to-day  at  a  silver  mine  that  enriched  the  Spanish 

centuries  ago,  Cerro  de  Pasco  -    5    -    -  8 

U      9251    Squaws  in  the  mining  country,  carrying  water  from  Lake 

Paparcocha,  Cerro  de  Pasco  4  5--- 

U      9254    Where  the  Pacific  waves  dash  high  on  the  rock-ribbed 

South  American  coast  at  Mollendo  4  5--- 

U     9255    The  rising  generation  of  a  seaboard  town  (Indian,  Chinese, 

negro,  etc.),  Tamba  street,  Mollendo      .      .      .  4    5    —   —  - 

U      9259    Washing  and  drying  wool  from  the  Andean  tablelands  for 

foreign  trade,  Arequipa  4    5    -    -  8 

U     9264    Straw  boats  on  Lake  Titicaca,  two  vertical  miles  above  sea 

level,  on  the  Andean  plateau   4    5    6  -- 

U      9265    Sheep  raising  in  a  sunn}'  valley  among  the  Andes,  near 

Cuzco  (farm  buildings  at  right)  4  5--- 

LT      9271    Drawing  water  from  a  fountain  of  curious  design  before  old 

Spanish  cathedral,  Cuzco  -    5    -    -  - 

U      9276    Wonderful  masonry  of  the  ancient  Incas,  laid  without  tools 

or  mortar,  Triumph  street,  Cuzco  4  5--- 

U      9277    Beautifully  carved  balcony  overlooking  an  open  sewer  —  a 

typical  hillside  street,  Cuzco  4   5   —   —  - 

U     9218    The  waterfront  of  busy  Callao,  sea-going  vessels  and 

lighters  along  the  quay  45--8 

LT      9219    Lima  from  hill  at  northeast  —  Rimac  river,  twin-towered 

cathedral,  bull  ring,  shops  and  homes  .  .  .  4  5  -  -  - 
U  9224  A  fashionable  shopping  street  (Calle  de  Huallago),  Inter- 
national Bank  at  right,  Lima  -    5    -    -  - 

U  9226  Overlooking  mountains  and  skies  from  astronomical  ob- 
servatory of  S.  Domingo  Convent,  Lima  .  .  4  5  —  —  - 
U      9227    Weaving  home-grown  cotton  for  the  South  American  trade 

in  a  fine  modern  mill  at  Lima  4    5    -    -  8 

U     9229    Tropical  luxuriance  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  favorite 

pleasure  resort  of  Lima  4  5--- 

U      9234    Picking  cotton  with  Chinese  labor  on  irrigated  land  at  the 

foot  of  the  Andes,  Vitarte  45--8 

U     9236    Harvesting  sugar  cane  on  a  great  plantation  between  Lima 

and  the  Andes,  Santa  Clara  4    5    -    -  8 

Straits  of  Magellan. 

M   10309    View  in  _    5    _   -  - 

M     8840    The  long  passage  4    5    -   -  - 
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Venezuela. 

W     9003    A  Venezuelan  railway  train   4  5  -  -  - 

W  9011  Plaza  Bolivar,  Caracas'  main  square  and  the  cat  hedral  4  5  -  -  - 
W     9015    A  Venezuelan  ox  cart  with  rum  from  an  interior  sugar 

plantation,  Caracas   _  5  _  _  _ 

W     9016    A  native  hut  on  the  cart  road,  Caracas  to  La  Guayra,  size 
10  feet  by  4  feet  —  the  home  of  three  women  and  one 

child   4  5  _  _  _ 

W     9017    A  provision  store  with  donkey  packs  and  donkey  carts 

departing  for  the  interior,  Caracas   4  5  -  -  - 

W     9018    In  the  Andes  —  en  route  on  the  railroad,  Caracas  to  Puerto 

Cabello   4  5  _  _  g 

W  9019  "Aragua  Valle,"  a  beautiful  and  fertile  Venezuelan  valley,  4  5  -  -  - 
W     9020    Eating  breakfast  (12  m.)  under  the  bamboo  trees  at  the 

La  Victoria  Railroad  Station   4  5  —  —  - 

W     9021    Native  Venezuelan  thatched  huts   4  5--- 

K    13312    Milk  venders,  Puerto  Cabello   4  5  -  -  - 

K    13313    La  Guayra,  chief  port  of  Venezuela   -  5  -  -  - 

K    13315    In  the  narrow  street  of  La  Guayra,  showing  native  method 

of  distributing  milk   4  5  -  -  - 

K    13302    Caracas,  the  capital  city  of  Venezuela,  Santa  Capilla      .  -  5  -  -  - 
K    13303    A  beautiful  boulevard,  showing  federal  palace  and  uni- 
versity, Caracas   -  5  -  -  - 

M    14656    Indians  of  Maracaibo   4  5--- 

M   14657    Lake  dwellers  of  Maracaibo   4  5--- 

M     9245    Market   4  5--- 

EUROPE. 
Austria. 

U      1871    Salzburg  and  its  castle  fortress  (eleventh  century)     .      .  -  -  0  -  - 

U      1878    The  picturesque  Danube  at  St.  Nicholai     .      .      .      .  -  -  6  -  - 

U      1875    Linz,  on  the  Danube   -  -  6  -  - 

U      1879    On  the  Danube,  approaching  Ybbs   -  -  6  -  - 

U      1883    The  Franzens-Ring,  Vienna,  architecturally  the  finest 

street  in  Europe   -  —  6  —  - 

U      1889    The  great  Rathhaus,  Vienna  (tower,  320  feet  high)  .      .  -  -  6  -  - 

U      1896    The  ballroom,  Liechtenstein  Royal  Palace,  Vienna    .  -  -  6  -  - 

U  1899  The  broad  and  busy  Graben  —  the  heart  of  Vienna  .  .  4  -  6  -  S 
U      1909    The  fruit  market  —  west,  over  the  great  market  place, 

Vienna   4-6-8 

U      1913    Tyrolese  haymakers,  Val  Ampezzo   -  -  6  -  8 

U      1914    The  summits  of  the  Drei  Zinnen  (9,850  feet),  Tyrol  .      .  -  -  6  -  - 

U      1920    An  Austrian  hamlet,  Val  Ampezzo   -  -  6  -  - 

U      1921    Cortina  and  Mt.  Tofana,  Val  Ampezzo            .      .      .  -  -  6  -  - 

U      1924    Cristallo  group,  from  Cortina   -  -  6  -  - 

U  1926  One  of  the  many  vineyards  of  Borzen,  Tyrol  .  .  .4-6-8 
U      1944    Marie  Theresienstrasse  —  principal  street  of  Innsbruck. 

the  beautiful  Tyrolian  capital   -  -  6  -  - 
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D 

1950 

The  beautiful  Schwarzensee,  Kitzbuhel,  Tyrol  . 

-  - 

6  - 

- 

U 

1951 

A  Tyrolian  byway,  along  the  roaring  Ach,  Austria 

-  - 

6  - 

- 

Belgium. 

D 

1467 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Gudule  (twelfth  century),  famed  for 

its  richly  painted  windows,  Brussels  .... 

-  - 

-    6  - 

— 

U 

1471 

Magnificent  Palace  of  Justice,  southeast  from  Notre  Dame 

de  la  Chapelle,  Biussels  

-  - 

-    6  - 

U 

1479 

Dogcart  and  milk  woman,  Antwerp  

4  - 

-    6  - 

8 

u 

1482 

North  along  the  river  Scheldt,  where  shipping  once  made 

Antwerp  Europe's  richest  commercial  port 

—  - 

-    6  - 

8 

u 

1485 

In  the  fish  market,  Bruges  

4  - 

-    6  - 

8 

u 

1487 

"In  the  market  place  of  Bruges  stands  the  belfry,  old  and 

brown"  —  view,  northwest,  across  canal 

-  - 

-    6  - 

8 

u 

1488 

One  of  Europe's  famous  bathing  resorts,  Ostend 

-  - 

-    6  - 

-  - 

u 

1491 

Flax  in  great  stacks,  curing  in  sunny  fields  near  Courtrai, 

center  of  Belgium's  linen  industry  

4  - 

-    6  - 

-  8 

u 

1492 

Flax  taken  from  stacks  and  soaked  in  river  Lys,  preparing 

for  spinning.  Courtrai.  Belgium's  linen  market 

-  - 

-    6  - 

-  8 

u 

1494 

A  charming  chateau  perched  on  lofty,  mirrored  cliffs  beside 

the  winding  Lesse,  near  Dinant  

4  - 

-    6  - 

-  - 

u 

1495 

A  greenhouse  of  Araucaria,  in  the  great  nurseries  at 

Ghentbrugge  

-  - 

-    6  - 

-  8 

u 

1497 

Bargain  hunters  in  the  market  place.  —  southwest,  to 

lofty  tower  of  cathedral  700  years  old,  Malines 

-  - 

-    6  - 

-  8 

u 

10227 

Battlefield  of  Waterloo  with  La  Haie  Sainte,  a  center  of 

the  hottest  fighting  

-  - 

-    6  - 

-  8 

K 

10101 

Musee  de  Steen  and  docks  on  the  bank  of  the  Schelde, 

Antwerp  1' '  . 

-  ■ 

-    6  - 

-  8 

K 

10114 

The  Bourse,  Brussels  

- 

-    6  - 

-  8 

K 

6121 

Vegetable  market.  Brussels  

4 

-    6  - 

-  8 

K 

6114 

Ancient  gateway,  Malines  

4 

-    6  - 

-  - 

K 

6116 

In  the  cloth  and  lace  market  

4 

-    6  ■ 

-  8 

K 

10115 

River  Meuse  and  Pare.  Namur  

-    6  - 

K 

10106 

Crypt  of  the  Castle  of  Ghent  

- 

-    6  • 

-  8 

K 

6113 

Chateau  of  Creve  Coeur,  Bouvignes  

- 

-    6  • 

-  8 

Denmark. 

U 

1000 

Copenhagen,  the  metropolis  of  all  Scandinavia  . 

- 

-    6  - 

-  8 

D 

1001 

Street  scenes  and  old  tower,  Copenhagen    .      .  ... 

4 

-    6  - 

-  - 

U 

1002 

Fish  market  and  fishing  boats  in  the  canal  (west)  along 

the  Gammelstrand,  Copenhagen  

4 

-    6  • 

-  8 

u 

1005 

Busy  harbor  of  Copenhagen,  a  famous  port  of  old  times, 

where  great  ships  come  and  go  

- 

-    6  - 

-  8 

u 

1008 

Palaces  and  docks  of  Copenhagen,  from  dome  of  Marble 

Church  east  to  Malmo  

- 

-    6  - 

-  8 

u 

1015 

Royal  Guards  parading  past  the  Crown  Prince's  palace 

(seen  from  the  King's  palace),  Copenhagen 

-    6  - 

D 

1025 

Midday  traffic  in  the  street  before  Copenhagen's  beautiful 

-    6  • 
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U     1028    Fun  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  favorite  playground, 

Ostre  Anlaeg,  Copenhagen  4    -    6    -  - 

U      1039    Peasant  children  in  the  Royal  Forest  4    -    0    -  - 

U      1040    Packing  prize  butter  for  the  European  markets  in  the 

biggest  dairy  in  the  world,  Hasley  .4-6-8 

U      1041    Hundreds  of  delicious  big  cheeses  curing  in  the  largest 

dairy  in  the  world,  Hasley  4-6-8 

U      1042    A  forest  of  shipping  beside  the  dock  at  Esbjerg,  King 

Christian's  prosperous  new  city,  Jutland  .  .4-6-8 

U      1043    A  cosy  Danish  home  4-6-- 

K    13076    Frederiksholmes  Canal  and  Thorwaldsen  Museum,  Copen- 
hagen  --6-8 

K     6145    The  fish  market,  Copenhagen  4-6-8 

K     6132    The  Christiansborg  Palace,  Copenhagen     .      .      .  -   —   6   —  - 

England. 

U     9793    Entrance  to  Royal  Albert  docks,  Tillbury  on  the  Thames, 

below  London  --6-8 

U    10767    London  Bridge,  from  the  Surrey  side  -    -    6    -  8 

U       121    Tower  of  London  —  famous  old  palace  and  prison  of 

royalty  --6-8 

U       107    The  Bank  of  England,  the  nation's  financial  center, 

London  •-.      .      .  .--6-8 

U  113  Cheapside,  west,  past  Bow  Church,  London  .  .  .  -  -  6  -  - 
U    10592    Fleet  street,  famous  old  center  of  literary  London,  east 

to  St.  Paul's  ----8 

U       115    The  Strand,  northeast,  past  St.  Mary's  to  old  St.  Clement's, 

London  -    -    6    -  - 

U       103    Westminster  Bridge,  west,  past  clock  tower  of  Houses  of 

Parliament  --6-8 

U       104    Houses  of  Parliament  and  towers  of  the  Abbey,  west,  across 

the  Thames  --6-8 

U       136    Westminster  Abbey,  east,  past  St.  Margaret's  to  Parlia- 
ment Clock  Tower,  London  -    -    6    -  8 

U       137    Interior  of  Westminster  Abbey,  west,  through  choir  and 

nave,  London  -   —   6   —  - 

U    10595    Trafalgar  square  and  the  Nelson  monument,  London  .  -    -    6    -  - 

U  10007  Buckingham  Palace,  the  home  of  H.  M.  George,  V.,  London,  -  -  6  -  8 
U  234  The  quaint  cottage  homes  of  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight  .  .  -  —  6  —  - 
U  144  Windsor  Castle,  fiom  across  the  Thames  .  .  .  .  —  —  6  —  - 
U       158    At  Oxford,  north,  to  picturesque  tower  of  Magdalen 

College  -   -    6    -  - 

U    10598    A  military  review  at  Aldershot  -   -   6   -  - 

U       112    Regent  street,  northwest,  toward  Oxford  street,  best  shop- 
ping district  of  London  -    -    6    -  - 

U       182    Ancient  Elizabethan  house  used  by  Raleigh  and  Drake, 

Exeter  4-6-- 

U       185    St.  Michael's  Mount,  where  Jack  slew  the  giant  Cormoran, 

Penzance  --6-- 
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U  186  Fishwives  of  Cornwall,  at  Newlyn,  near  Lands  End  .  .4-6-8 
U    10602    Where  the  picturesque  main  street  climbs  the  hill  at 

Clovelly   __6-- 

U    10013    Narrow  streets  and  quaint  old  houses  of  Shrewsbury  .  -   —   6  -  - 

U     9546    Queen  Anne's  tower  in  the  old  wall  at  Chester     .      .      .  -    -    6  -  - 

U    10603    An  old  country  house  at  Bridgnorth   4    -    6  -  - 

U     9389    The  dance  around  the  maypole  —  spring  festival  in  west 

of  England   4-6-- 

U       160    The  birthplace  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare,  Stratford- 

on-Avon   --6-8 

U  167  The  church  at  Strat ford-on- Avon  that  guards  Shake- 
speare's dust   --6-8 

U  10606  Durham's  noble  cathedral,  towering  over  the  river  Wear  -  -  6  -  - 
U    10608    Romantic  beauty  of  ruined  Furness  Abbey  (twelfth 

century)   .  --6.-8 

U    10609    The  magnificent  Exchange  Building  —  business  center 

of  Liverpool   --6-8 

U  193  On  the  ocean  steamship  landing,  Liverpool  .  .  .4-6-8 
U       157    The  "coster"  side  of  Derby  (the  "fakirs"  section  of  the 

great  race  course),  Derby  Day   -  6-8 

K     6146    Chronometer  by  which  the  world's  time  is  measured, 

Greenwich,  Eng   --678 

K     3016    York  Minster,  York,  Eng   -    -    6  -  - 

U     9795    Down  the  Thames   -    -    6  -  - 

U       127    Throne  room,  Buckingham  Palace   -    -    6  -  - 

U    10160    Fox  hounds  going  to  the  meet   -    -    6  -  - 

U       212    Picturesque  valley  of  the  Wye      .      .             .      .      .  -    -    6  -  - 

France. 

U      9562    Calais  pier  and  surging  waters  of  the  channel     .      .  .4-6-8 

U      1555    Arch  of  Triumph  to  commemorate  victories  of  Napoleon, 

Paris  -    -    6    -  - 

U  1552  Avenue  of  the  Grand  Army,  northwest  from  top  of  Napo- 
leon's Arch  of  Triumph,  Paris  -    -    6    -  - 

U      1562    Eiffel  Tower  and  the  Trocadero  Palace,  south  from  the  Arch 

of  Triumph,  Paris  -   -   6   -  - 

U     9736    The  favorite  drive,  Champs  Elysees,  southwest  from  Arch 

of  Triumph  to  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris     .      .      .    -    -    6    -  - 

U  9737  Bridge  and  Place  de  la  Concorde,  from  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, Paris  --6-8 

U      1561    Looking  straight  down  nearly  a  thousand  feet  from  the 

Eiffel  Tower,  Paris  -   —   6   -  - 

U     9569    Girl  employees  of  famous  dressmaking  shops,  Paris  .  .4-6-8 

U     1540    Business  men  of  France  on  the  steps  of  the  Bourse,  Paris    .    -    -    6    -  8 

U      1574    In  the  Louvre  Garden,  Paris        .      .    m  .      .      .      .    -   -    6   -  - 

U     1568    One  of  the  famous  treasures  of  the  Louvre,  Raphael's 

Madonna  of  the  Diadem,  Paris  -   -    6    -  - 

U      1564    The  great  city  market  (Halles  Centrales),  one  glimpse  in  its 

twenty-two  acres,  Paris  --6-8 

U      9573    Shops  and  shoppers  in  the  popular  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris     .    -    -    6    -  8 
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U      1577    Flower  market  on  the  City  Island  northwest  to  the  Louvre, 

Paris  .  .--6-8 

U     9574    Making  Gobelin's  tapestry  (weavers  behind  loom,  see 

results  in  mirrors),  Paris  4-6-8 

U     9576    The  most  celebrated  cathedral  in  France,  Notre  Dame, 

Paris  -    -    6    -  - 

U      1537    The  Seine  bridges,  west,  from  St.  Gervais  to  Eiffel  Tower 

and  Arch  of  Triumph,  Paris  -    -    6    -  - 

U  1585  Throne  room  of  Napoleon  L,  Palace  of  Fontainebleau  .  -  -  6  -  - 
U     9582    Late  afternoon  on  the  beautiful  highway  (north)  to 

Chartres  —  sheep  going  home  -    -    6    -  - 

U     9583    Vineyards  covering  sunny  fields  at  Ay  in  the  champagne 

district  4-6-8 

U      9587    Champagne  in  the  refining  racks,  a  glimpse  in  wine  cellars 

at  Rheims  --6-8 

U  9591  Birthplace  of  Joan  of  Arc  (1411),  Domremy  laPucelle  .  -  -  6  -  8 
U     1600    Nice,  southern  France,  favorite  winter  resort  on  the 

Riviera  -   -   6   -  - 

U     9594    King  Carnival  and  his  subjects  —  spring  festival  at 

Mentone  -    -    6    -  - 

U     9595    Glacier-covered  heights  of  the  Pyrenees,  south  from  road  to 

Gavarnie       .      .  -    -    6    -  - 

U      9599    Nantes,  the  great  manufacturing  center,  southwest,  down 

river  Loire  --6-8 

U     9600    Home  from  the  stormy  Atlantic  —  sardine  fishermen's 

boats  at  Le  Croisic  4-6-8 

U      9601    Vast  salt  fields  with  children  collecting  salt  for  the  stacks, 

Le  Croisic  ..      .      .      .  .--6-8 

U     9604    At  grandmother's  house  —  interior  of  a  Breton  village 

home,  Crach  4-6-- 

U     9617    Making  lace  in  a  cottage  garden,  a  famous  art  industry  at 

Alencon  4-6-8 

K    10703    Alpine  home  4-6-- 

K  10741  The  birthplace  of  avalanches,  Mont  Blanc  .  .  .  -  -  6  -  - 
K  10743  A  herd  of  goats  on  the  mountains,  Chamonix,  France  -  -  6  -  - 
K    10734    Mer  de  Glace,  from  Montanvert,  Chamonix,  France  -    -    6    -  - 

U     6101    The  harbor,  Marseilles,  France  -    -    6    -  8 

U     6102    The  Cathedral,  Marseilles  -   -   6   -  - 

U     1611    Panorama  of  the  seven  bridges,  Paris  -    -    6    -  - 

U     1634    Place  de  la  Bastile,  Paris       .      .      .      .      .      .      .    -    -    6    -  - 

U      1603    The  Grand  Opera,  Paris  -    -    6    -  - 

U      1636    Palace  of  the  Louvre,  Hall  of  the  Caryatides,  Paris  .    -    -    6    -  - 

U     1685    Royal  Palace,  Fontainebleau,  France  -   -    6    -  - 

U      1621    Hotel  des  Invalides,  tomb  of  Napoleon  .      .    -    -    6    -  - 

U     6820    The  ancient  tower  at  Nimes,  France  -    -    6    -  - 

U      1861    The  picturesque  Chamonix  Valley  —  mountain  hamlets  at 

the  foot  of  Le  Brevent,  Alps  -    -    6    -  - 

Germany. 

U      1286    Busy  Berlin,  southwest  from  Alexander  square  down 

Konig  Strasse  to  City  Hall  -    -    6    -  S 
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U      1300    One  of  the  world's  famous  streets  —  Unter  den  Linden, 

Berlin,  west,  from  beside  palace  -   —   6   —  - 

U      1298    German  officers  at  "Royal  Guards,"  Unter  den  Linden 

(south,  across  Pariser  Platz),  Berlin        .      .      .      .    -    -    6    -  - 

U      1308    A  family  party  enjoying  a  leisure  hour  in  KrolTs  famous 

beer  garden,  Berlin  4-6-- 

U      1310    Convenience  and  architectural  beauty  —  elevated  rail- 
road along  Biilow  Strasse,  Berlin  -    -    6    -  8 

U      1318    Marketing  in  Stettin  —  quay  beside  the  Oder,  looking 

northeast  from  stream  --6-8 

U      1320    Picturesque  rig  of  Monchgut  fisherman  —  beach  on  west 

shore  of  Baltic  Sea  4-6-- 

U     1321    Market   place,  Schwerin,  beside  cathedral  —  twentieth 

century  business  in  twelfth  century  town       .      .      .    -    -    6    -  8 

U      1324    Ship  canal  connecting  the  Baltic  and  North  seas  east, 

toward  terminus  at  Kiel  --6-8 

U     1327    Farewell  to  the  Fatherland  —  German  passengers  on 

steamship  "  Konigin  Luise  "  leaving  Bremen  for  America,  4-6-8 

U      1283    In  the  market  place,  Hanover  -   -    6   -  8 

U     1271    Dresden  and  the  great  western  head  of  the  Elbe,  north- 
west from  tower  on  Kreuzkirche  -   —   6   —  - 

U      1276    Women  laborers  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  field,  near 

Meissen,  Saxony  4-6-8 

U      1277    Morning  call  in  Altenburg,  Saxony  —  costumes  of  well- 
to-do  villagers  4-6-- 

U    10446    Bavarian  troops  passing  old  Hercules  Fountain  and  Fug- 

gerhaus,  Augsburg  -    -    6    -  - 

U    10448    Tapper  valley  of  the  Danube,  cut  through  the  Bavarian 

mountains,  east  northeast,  near  Irrendorf       .      .  —   —   6   —  - 

U     1251    Konig  Strasse,  main  avenue  of  beautiful  Stuttgart,  south- 
west, past  the  Stiftskirche  -   -    6    -  - 

U    10451    Ivy-grown  court  of  Hiedelberg  Castle,  north,  the  most 

magnificent  ruin  in  all  Germany  -    -    6    -  8 

U      1245    Heidelberg  and  Neckar  river  -   -    6    -  - 

U    10455    A  comfortable  old  country  house  and  some  of  the  neighbors, 

Betziesdorf  4-6-- 

U    10433    Jena,  northwest,  across  the  Saale  to  plateau  where  Napoleon 

gained  victory  in  1806   -    -    6    -  - 

D    10456    Hessian  schoolgirls  in  holiday  costume,  fourteen  petticoats, 

Mengsburg,  near  Treysa  4-6-- 

U    10436    Dressing  dolls  for  European  and  American  trade,  factory 

at  Sonneburg  4-6-- 

U    10438    Growing  hops  and  harvesting  barley  on  a  Bavarian  farm 

near  Bamburg  4-6-8 

U      1265    Old  city  walls  and  watch  tower  at  Nuremburg,  looking 

north  toward  castle  4-6-- 

U      1268    Fascinating  Nuremburg  reflected  in  the  Canal  Pegnitz- 

Heiligegeist  Spital  (fourteenth  century)         .      .      .    -   —   6   '—  - 

U    10443    The  winding  sweep  of  the  Danube,  east  southeast  from 

lofty  "Valhalla,"  near  Ratisbon  4    -    6    -  - 
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U    10444    Art  students  copying  Murillo's  painting,  "The  Beggar 

Boys,"  Pinakothek,  Munich   -  -    0  -  - 

U    10461    Making  beer  mugs  in  the  famous  pottery  works  at  Hohr  -  -   6  —  8 
U    10462    Girls  picking  grapes  in  a  vineyard  at  Marie nthal,  south- 
west, Ahr  valley   4-0-8 

K    10309    Frederick  street,  crossing  Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin  -  -    6  -  - 

K    10326    An  ancient  fortified  gateway,  Lubeck  

K     2018    Royal  Palace,  Dresden   4  -    6  -  - 

K     2022    Kaiser  street,  Frankfort   -  -    0  -  - 

K     2036    Ludwig  street,  Munich   __6-- 

K     2005    Bridge  of  Boats,  Cologne,  Germany   -  -    6  -  8 

K     2007    River  Rhine,  Cologne   -  -    6  -  - 

K     2004    Cologne  Cathedral  and  city   -  -    6  -  - 

K     1995    Cologne  Cathedral   -  -    6  -  - 

K     2002    Market,  Cologne   --6-8 

K    10339    The  great  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Bonn      .      .      .      .  -  -    6  -  - 

K    10345    Godesburg  from  the  castle,  showing  the  seven  mountains   .  -  -    6  -  - 

K    10346    The  Rhine  at  Drachenfels   -  -    6  -  - 

K    10338    A  bit  of  Rhineland,  Rheinstein   -  -    6  -  8 

K       524    The  Mouse  Tower,  Bingen   4-6-- 

K  10342  Castle  Ehrenfels,  showing  Mouse  Tower  .  .  .  .  4  -  6  -  - 
K     6462    The  Rock  of  the  Lorelei,  the  narrowest  and  deepest  part 

of  the  Rhine,  Germany   --6-8 

K    10352    Toiling  in  the  vineyards,  Ruedesheim,  Germany       .  .4-6-8 

K  10341  Terraces  on  the  Rhine,  Assmannshausen,  Germany  .  -  -  6  -  - 
K  6866  Gathering  grapes,  Ruedesheim,  Germany  .  .4-6-8 
K     6869    A  vineyard  terrace,  Ruedesheim,  Germany  .            .  .4-6-8 

K     2010    The  harbor,  Hamburg   4-6-- 

K     2011    Hamburg   __6-- 

K    10325    A  street  scene  in  Hamburg   4-6-- 

K     2013    Market,  Hamburg   --6-8 

K     2042    Grand  Canal,  Hamburg   --6-8 

K     2097    Brandenburg  Gate,  Berlin   -  -    6  -  - 

K    10303    Royal  Palace,  Berlin   4-6-- 

K     6131    German  Reichstags  Gebaude,  Berlin   -  -    6  -  8 

K     2030    Heidelberg   -  -   6  -  - 

Greece. 

U     9289    Crowds  gathering  at  restored  stadium  (southeast)  for 

twentieth  century  celebration  of  old  games  .  .  .  -  -  6  -  - 
U     9296    Piraeus,  Athens'  seaport,  and  outlook,  west,  over  Salamis, 

where  the  Greeks  defeated  Persians  480  B.  C.  .  .  -  -  6  -  - 
U     9300    "  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon  and  Marathon  looks 

on  the  sea" — northeast,  over  battle  ground  .  .  .  -  -  6  -  - 
U     9304    Old  Greek  types  of  beauty  among  village  women  at  an 

Easter  dance  (outlook,  east),  Megara  .  .  .  —  —  6  —  - 
U     9310    Gate  of  the  Lions,  oldest  sculpture  in  Europe  (southeast), 

guarding  walled  Acropolis  of  Mykenae  .  —  —  6  —  - 
U      9314    Argos  and  the  plain  whose  horses  were  famed  in  Homer's 

day,  southeast,  from  Larisa  to  Nauplia    .      .      .      .  -  -    6  -  - 
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U     9317    Mediaeval  fortress  of  Palamidi  (east  southeast),  watch- 
ing over  the  best  harbor  of  Greece  -    -    6    -  - 

U     9324    Looking  over  the  modern  homes  in  ancient  Sparta,  west, 

to  famous  Taygetos  Mountains  -    -    6    -  - 

U      9325    In  Sparta,  villagers  and  countrymen  on  market  day,  west, 

through  Ares  street,  to  mountains  4    -    6    -  - 

U      9332    Picturesque  interior  of  a  modern  Greek  villager's  home, 

Messenia  4-6-- 

U     9342    Thebes  from  the  north,  a  center  of  human  life  long  before 

the  beginning  of  history  -   -    6    —  - 

U     9349    Looking  from  mountain  heights  over  Delphi  and  west 

across  Sacred  Plain  to  distant  sea  4    -    6    -  - 

U     9353    Pass  of  Thermopylae  (west  southwest),  where  Leonidas 

and  his  men  held  back  Persia's  host,  480  B.  C.  .  .4-6-8 
U     2461    North,  over  Pharsalia  and  the  plain  where  Caesar  defeated 

Pompey  (48  B.  C.)  -    -    6    -  8 

U     2459    Mt.  Olympus  (9,754  feet),  on  whose  summit  dwelt  the  gods 

of  ancient  Greece.    View  from  the  south        .      .      .    -    -    6    -  8 

K       964    Athens  and  Acropolis  from  the  north  -    -    6    -  8 

K       973    The  Parthenon,  Athens  --6-8 

K     3701    Temple  of  Jupiter,  Athens  --6-8 

K    11164    The  ancient  Areopagus,  Hill  of  Mars,  Athens  -    -    6    -  - 

K    11166    Arch  of  Hadrian,  Athens  -   -    6    -  - 

U     9305    Ship  canal  at  Corinth   -    -    6    -  - 

Holland. 

U     1500    Beautiful  bath  house,  pier  and  North  Sea  surf  at  Scheven- 

ingen,  Holland's  favorite  seashore  resort  .      .      .  4    -    6    -  - 

U      1501    Cosy  homes  of  Dutch  herring  fishermen  and  the  wives 

they  leave  behind  them,  Scheveningen    .  .  .4-6-8 

U      1502    Amsterdam,  looking  southeast  from  Zuyder  Kerk  over 

shady  streets  and  glassy  canals  -    -    6    -  8 

U      1507    Shimmering  mirror  of  the  Voorburgwal  (north),  reflecting 

St.  Nicholas  Chuich  and  houses,  Amsterdam  .  .4-6-8 
U      1508    Market  day  bargainers  in  the  Nieuwe  Market  —  north  to 

mediaeval  weigh  house,  Amsterdam  4-6-8 

U  1510  East,  across  the  Oudehaven  with  its  shipping,  its  hand- 
some bridges  and  roomy  quays,  Rotterdam  .  .  —  -  6  -  - 
U     1514    Church  at  Delfthaven,  where  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  prayed 

before  embarking  for  America   4    5    6  -- 

U      1515    Industrious  peasants  and  milk  cart  passing  a  windmill  on 

a  dike  road  west  of  Dordrecht  4-6-8 

U     1516    Substantial  dignity  of  a  Dutch  matron  with  her  dog  team 

—  outskirts  of  Enkhuysen  4-6-8 

U      1517    Prosperous  and  charming  Groningen,  St.  Martin's  Kerk 

and  University  Museum  beyond  canal  .  .  .  .  -  -  6  -  - 
U  1518  Home  again  from  the  stormy  North  Sea  .  .  .  .  -  -  6  -  - 
U      1519    Old  town  weigh  house  and  market,  with  its  half  acre  of 

Dutch  cheese,  at  Hoorn  4-6-8 

U      1520    Quaint  houses  and  bridges  and  clumsy  fishing  boats  in  the 

quiet  harbor  at  Hoorn  4-6-8 
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U      1521    Quaint  costumes  of  village  girls  on  the  wharf  beside  the 

fishing  boats,  Zuyder  Zee  4    -    6    -  - 

U      1524    Beside  the  Zuyder  Zee  —  thrifty  Dutch  villagers  on  the 

fishermen's  wharf  at  Volendam  -    -    6    -  8 

U      1525    Everyday's  business  on  the  narrow  waterway  of  a  little 

Dutch  town,  Volendam  4    -    6    -  - 

U      1526    Neighbors,  big  and  little,  in  a  tidy  street  along  the  dike, 

Volendam      .      ...      .      .      .      .   .   .      .      .    4    -    6    -  - 

U      1527    Huge  windmills  beside  the  canal  at  Zaandyk  —  view  west 

along  the  rear  of  the  village  street  4    -    6    -  - 

U      1528    Picturesque  and  thrifty  countrywomen  with  milk  pails 

balanced  on  wooden  yokes  —  Goes,  Zeeland  .  .4-6-8 
U      1529    A  milkmaid  of  Goes  on  her  morning  rounds  —  a  typical 

costume  and  tank,  Zeeland  4    -    6    -  - 

U  1530  A  Goes  farmer  and  his  granddaughter  in  their  three- 
wheeled  cart,  out  for  a  ride,  Zeeland  .  .  .  4  -  6  -  - 
U      1531    Miles  on  miles  of  peaceful  pastures  where  windmills  beckon 

to  each  other,  north  of  Amsterdam  4-6-8 

K     6439    Group  of  Dutch  school  children  4   —   6   —  - 

K  6437  Home  from  the  hay  fields,  by  canal,  Island  of  Marken  .  4  -  6  -  - 
K     6438    Market  wagon  of  a  Dutch  farmer,  Holland       .      .  4    -    6    -  - 

K     6436    A  Dutch  fishing  village,  Island  of  Marken,  Zuyder  Zee, 

Holland  4-6-8 

K  6434  Fleet  of  Dutch  fishing  vessels,  harbor  of  Marken,  Holland,  -  -  6  -  8 
K     6435    Quaint  streets  in  Dutch  village,  Holland     .      .      .  4    -    6    -  - 

K     2050    Steamer  docks,  Rotterdam  --6-8 

K     3401    Shipping,  Rotterdam  --6-8 

K     2053    Lenvehaven  Canal,  Rotterdam     .      :      .      .      .  -    -    6    -  8 

K     3041    Characteristic  Holland    .      .  4-6-8 

Ireland. 

U       428    Cutting  peat,  the  vegetable  substitute  for  coal,  near 

Kiltoom,  Roscommon  (northwest)  4-6-8 

U       440    Wishing   Arch,    curiously   formed   by   marine  erosion 

(northeast)  -   -    6    -  - 

U       463    Beehive  cottages  with  roped  roofs,  near  Slieve  League, 

in  County  Donegal  (south)  4    -    6    -  - 

U       516    The  " Honeycombs,"  Giant's  Causeway  (north),  remark- 
able basaltic  formations   .--6-8 

U     9109    Building  an  ocean  liner,  Harland  and  Wolff's  Works 

(southwest),  Belfast  .   --6-S 

U       438    Hatcheling  flax,  first  process  in  making  the  famous  Irish 

linens,  Belfast       .      .  4-6-8 

U       439    Plain  weaving  room  (1,000  looms)  in  a  great  linen  mill  at 

Belfast   \  .      .    -   -   -   -  8 

U       446    Bleaching  field,  near  linen  mills,  Lisburn  .      .  —   —   6   —  - 

K     2517    Queenstown  Harbor  4    -    6    -  S 

U       478    The  fair,  the  great  pig  market  day.  northeast  toward  the 

railway  station,  Kilrush  4    -    6    -  $ 

U       493    The  picturesque  home  of  a  prosperous  farmer,  County 

Kerry  (northeast)  4    -    6    -  S 
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U       487    Diadem  of  the  Emerald  Isle  —  Lower  Lake,  southwest 


from  Lord  Kenmare's  mansion,  Killarney  .  .  .4-6-8 
U       486    One  of  nature's  jewels,  Upper  Lake  of  Killarney  (north), 

set  amid  purple  hills   4-6-8 

U       429    Fireplace  for  burning  peat,  where  all  family  cooking  is 

done  —  a  home  in  Ireland   4-6-8 

U  484  Types  of  Kerry  Irish  at  the  sheep  fair,  Killarney  .  .  4  -  6  -  - 
U  540  Picturesque  life  and  customs  of  an  Irish  village  .  .  4  -  6  -  - 
U  420  Over  beautiful  Enniskerry,  south  to  Sugar  Loaf  Moun- 
tain, near  Dublin   4-6-- 

U       408    Dignified  beauty  of  a  typical  Irish  castle  —  Kilkenny 

mirrored  in  the  river  (southwest)   4-6-8 

K     2500    Lakes  of  Killarney   4_6_g 

K     2509    Ross  Castle,  Killarney   4_6-8 

U       395    Queenstown,  its  quay  and  big  cathedral,  northwest  from 

the  harbor   --6-8 

U     9099    Custom  House,  Cork  (north),  the  gateway  of  the  trade 

of  the  south  of  Ireland   --6-8 

U       397    St.  Patrick's  street,  bridge  and  hill,  a  thoroughfare  in 

Cork,  looking  north   -  -    6  -  - 

U       403    Blarney  Castle,  the  stronghold  of  the  MacCarthys  and 

the  shrine  of  Irish  wit,  near  Cork  (north)  .  .  .  .  -  -  6  -  8 
U     9101    Holy  Cross  Abbey  interior  (west),  forbidden  to  the  living,  it 

welcomed  the  dead,  Tipperary   -  -    6  -  - 

U       431    Making  fine  texture  hosiery,  an  old  and  important  industry, 

at  Balbriggan   4-6-8 

U       433    Drogheda  and  Boyne  river  (northwest),  an  important 

port  and  ancient  town  of  Ireland   -  -    6  -  8 

U       453    The  postman's  cottage,  a  neat  and  pretty  country  home 

in  County  Monaghan   4_6-8 

U       454    Erin's  little  sons  and  daughters  —  a  country  school  in 

County  Monaghan   4_6-- 

U  448  From  Navan  Fort,  ancient  capital  of  Ulster  (southeast)  .  -  -  6  -  - 
U       436    Royal  avenue,  northwest  from    Donegal  place,  most 

important  street  of  Belfast   -  -    6  -  8 

K     2526    A  typical  peasant  home,  County  Kerry,  Ireland  .      .  .4-6-8 

K    12614    A  County  Cork  cottage,  Ireland   4  -    6  -  - 

K     2508    Royal  avenue,  Belfast,  Ireland   -  -    6  -  - 

K    12606    College  Green  and  Bank  of  Ireland,  Dublin,  Ireland       .  -  -    6  -  8 

■Italy. 

K    20410   St.  Mark's,  Venice   __6-- 

K     1983    The  Palace  of  the  Doges   __6-- 

K     1952    Florence  and  the  River  Arno   -  -    6  -  - 

K     3305    Bird's-eye  view  of  Naples   -  -    6  -  - 

K     1975    Via  Rome,  Naples   __6__ 

K     1972    A  Neapolitan  team,  Naples   --6-8 

U     2011    Mt.  Vesuvius  and  Naples      .    4_6__ 

K  20407  Under  white  umbrellas,  marketing,  Monza,  Italy  .  .4-6-8 
K     6459    Beautiful  Lake  Como,  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the 

world,  Italy   4  _<3__ 
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K 

6456 

Italian  homestead  among  the  mountains  of  northern 

Italy  

4 

-    6  - 

_ 

K 

6431 

An  Italian  inn  at  the  noon  hour  

4 

-    6  - 

_ 

K 

6453 

Curious  and  primitive  native  boats  used  on  the  Italian 

4 

-    6  - 

8 

K 

6454 

Spinning  glass  thread  for  the  manufacture  of  mats  and 

baskets,  Island  of  Murano,  Venice,  Italy- 

4 

-    6  - 

S 

K 

6455 

Display  room  of  Venetian  glass  factory,  Venice,  Italy 

4 

-    6  - 

8 

K 

6460 

The  two-wheeled  balanced  drays,  typical  of  Italy 

4 

-    6  - 

8 

K 

6485 

The  wine  peddler,  Italy  .  

4 

-    6  - 

8 

K 

6461 

Sheep   feeding  on   the   Roman  aqueduct,  Campagna, 

Claudian  aqueduct  in  the  distance,  Italy 

4 

-    6  - 



U 

2052 

Milan  Cathedral  

_ 

-    6  - 



K 

11200 

• 

The  Tiber,  St.  Angelo  and  St.  Peter's  Church,  Rome 

_ 

-    6  - 

8 

K 

11211 

The  Pope's  gardens,  from  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 

Rome  

_ 

-   ft.  - 

_ 

K 

1907 

The  Roman  Forum  

_ 

-    6  - 

8 

K 

1909 

The  Colosseum,  exterior,  Rome  

_ 

-    6  - 

8 

K 

11213 

The  Colosseum,  interior,  Rome  

_ 

-    6  - 

8 

K 

1929 

Arch  of  Constantine,  Rome  

_ 

-    6  - 

8 

K 

3302 

Arch  of  Titus,  Rome  

_ 

-    6  - 

8 

K 

11215 

The  Forum  of  Trojan,  Rome  

_ 

-    6  - 

8 

K 

1901 

View  of  Rome  

_ 

-    6  - 

_ 

K 

1905 

Castle  of  St.  Angelo  and  Bridge,  Rome  . 

- 

-    6  - 

- 

K 

3301 

The  Capitol  

_ 

-    6  - 

_ 

K 

1903 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Rome  

_ 

-    6  - 

_ 

K 

3300 

The  Vatican  Palace,  Rome  

_ 

-    6  - 

_ 

K 

2164 

White  sulphur  beds  —  great  crater  of  Solfatara  (3  miles 

in  circumference)  

_ 

-    6  - 

8 

K 

8094 

Peasant  children  on  the  steps  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 

Rome  

4 

-    6  - 

_ 

K 

6482 

_ 

-    6  - 

8 

K 

6465 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  Florence,  Italy  .... 

_ 

-    6  - 

_ 

K 

6445 

The  Ponte  Vecchio,  the  most  curious  bridge  in  the  world, 

_ 

-    6  - 

— 

K 

6483 

Street    in    Florence,    showing    corner    of  Vecchian 

4 

-    6  - 

- 

K 

1941 

Milan  Cathedral  

_ 

-    6  - 

_ 

K 

1937 

Monument  to  Christopher  Columbus,  Genoa 

4 

-    6  - 

_ 

K 

1958 

The  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  

_ 

-    6  - 

8 

K 

1982 

The  Rialto  Bridge,  Venice  

- 

-    6  - 

8 

K 

116 

The  Bridge  of  Sighs  

_ 

-    6  - 

8 

K 

6144 

A  street  in  Venice,  Italy  

4 

-    6  - 

8 

U 

2024 

Beautiful  home  of  the  Vettii,  buried  A.  D.  79,  Pompeii  . 

_ 

-    6  - 

_ 

U 

2026 

Stove  and  money  chests  found  at  Pompeii,  National 

Museum,  Naples  

- 

-    6  - 

- 

U 

2030 

Capuchin  convent  (hotel)  and  cliffs  at  Amalfi  (west) 

-    6  - 

U 

2032 

Proud  Genoa  and  her  harbor  

4 

-    6  - 

U 

2037 

The  world-famed  marble  quarries  at  Carrara 

-    6  - 

8 

U 

2056 

Venice —"White  Swan  of  Cities,"  North  and  South 

Giorgio  Island  

4 

-    8  - 
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U     2058    San  Marco  (east),  a  marvel  of  mosaic  marble  and  gold, 

Venice   .      .  • . 

U  1997  Via  Sacra,  road  of  triumphal  pageants,  west  from  Colos- 
seum, Rome   --6 

U  2003  Michael  Angelo's  Moses  in  St.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  Rome  -  -  6 
U     2006    Beautiful  twisted  columns  in  ancient  cloister  of  St.  Paul's, 

Rome   -  —fySf 

U     2008    Along  the  Appian  Way  (southeast),  constructed  in  fourth 

century  B.  C,  Rome   -  -  6 

U     2009    Venerable  tombs  and  young  life  on  the  Appian  Way,  Rome,  -  -  6 

U     2010    Aqueduct  of  Claudius  and  the  Campagna,  Rome  -  -  6 

U  2011  Bird's-eye  view  (east)  of  Naples  and  Vesuvius  .  .  .  -  -  6 
U  2012  The  Lazzaroni,  as  they  live  in  the  streets  of  Naples  .  .4-6 
U     2013    Macaroni  drying  in  \he  dirty  streets  of  Naples  .      .  .4-6 

U     2017    On  the  road  to  Vesuvius  (east),  Italy   -  -  6 

U  2018  In  the  wilderness  of  lava,  at  base  of  Vesuvius  (east)  -  -  6 
U     2019    Looking  into  the  awful  crater  of  Vesuvius  .      .  .4-6 

U     2020    The  Forum  of  Pompeii  and  Vesuvius   -  -  6 

U     2022    The  old  wheel  tracks,  street  of  Stabia  (northwest), 

Pompeii   --6 

Sicily. 

U     8577    A  typical  courtyard,  home  of  a  local  policeman  on  San 

Michele  street,  Trapani  4-6 

U      8584    Where  almond  trees  bloom  beside  the  ruined  temple  of 

Castor  and  Pollux  (northwest),  Girgenti    .      .      .      .    -    -  6 

U     8559    The  Sicily  of  to-morrow  —  schoolboys  at  their  lessons  in 

the  Royal  Technical  School,  Palermo      .      .      .  .4-6 

U     8565    Picking  lemons  in  a  grove  on  the  Conca  d'Oro  (Golden 

Shell),  outside  Palermo  4-6 

U  8576  Cutting  and  polishing  Mediterranean  coral,  a  common  in- 
dustry at  Trapani   .4-6 

U     8601    Mt.  Etna  smoking  above  its  cloak  of  snow,  north  from 

St.  Nicolai  Church  tower,  Catania  -    -  6 

U     8602    Work  and  gossip  at  a  fountain  by  the  Cappuccini  gate  in 

Taormina's  old  city  wall  -    -  6 

U      8605    Humble  folks  of  to-day  and  their  home  inside  a  mediaeval 

nobleman's  palace,  Taormina  4-6 

Norway. 

U       600    Christiania  and  her  busy  harbor,  northwest,  from  the 

Ekeberg        .  --6 

K  13405  Carl  Johan's  Gade  —  the.  principal  street  in  Christiania  .  -  -  6 
U       609    Leaving  old  home  and  friends  —  waving  good-byes  to 

emigrants  starting  for  America,  Christiania  .  .  .4-6 
U       605    The  "Great  Market"  around  statue  of  Christian  IV., 

Christiania  --6 

U       608    Old  Viking  ship  —  explorer  of  northern  seas  and  burial 

boat  of  Norse  chief,  Christiania  4-6 

U       603    The  Royal  Palace,  Christiania  -    -  6 
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U       616    Country  girls  in  haying  time  —  outlook  over  Bolkesjo  and 

Folsjo  (lakes)  to  Himingen  Mountains    .      .      .  4    -    6    -  - 

U       620    Imposing  beauty  of  spray-enshrouded  Rjukanfos,  the 

"  foaming  fall "  in  the  800-foot  leap         .      .      .      .    -    -    0    -  - 
U       624    Steamboat  climbing  a  steep  hill  beside  the  Vrang  water- 
fall by  locks  in  Bandak-Nordsjo  Canal    .      .      .      .    -    -    6    -  8 
U       627    Gossip  at  a  wayside  inn  at  Botten,  overlooking  the  Voxli 

lake  —  view  towards- the  Haukeli  Mountains        .  4    -    6    -  - 

U       632    A  farmer's  family  making  hay  in  a  sunny  field,  between  the 

mountains,  Roldal       .      .  4-6-- 

U       641    Old  log  houses,  down  in  the  Bratlandsdal,  with  trees  growing 

on  their  sod-covered  roofs  4-6-- 

U       654    A  log-built  mill  and  a  water-wheel  grindstone,  on  Stal- 

heim's  river,  Naerodal  --6-8 

U       658    Rocky  Jordalsnut  (3,620  feet),  from  beside  the  road  filled 

with  tourists'  carts  4-6-- 

U       662    Fishermen  arranging  salmon  nets  at  Balestrand  on  the 

Sognefjord  —  Balholm  in  the  distance     .      .      .  .4-6-8 
U       642    A  farmer's  water-power  grindstone  and  sod-roofed  grist 

mill  in  the  deep  Olden  Valley  .4-6-8 

U       682    A  Lapland  family  and  sledge  dog  outside  their  summer 

home,  on  a  hillside  in  Norway  4    -    6    -  - 

U       691    Trondhjem,  its  homes,  warehouses  and  cathedral,  between 

River  Nid  and  fjord  (60°  30'  north  latitude)  .      .      .    -   -    6    -  8 
U       695    Buying  fish  in  a  busy  Arctic  trading  port,  Tromsoe  (69°  38' 

north  latitude)  --6-8 

U       697    Hammerfest,  the  world's  northernmost  town,  no  sunset 

from  May  13  to  July  29.  --67- 

U     7943    The  midnight  sun  in  July  over  cliffs  of  Spitzbergen  and  the 

Arctic  Ocean  (78°  15'  north  latitude)      .      .      .  .--67- 
U       782    Unloading  dried  fish  from  boats  into  the  warehouse  at 

Tromsoe  .*.  .--6-8 

U     2922    Hardanger  fjord,  Odde  -    -    6    -  - 

K     2904    Naerodal  Pass  -    -    6    -  - 

K    13414    The  Lotefos,  Norway's  most  famous  waterfall   .      .  4    -    6    -  - 

K     6126    Snow-covered  mountains  near  Haukeli-Saeter,  Norway        4    -    6    -  - 

K    13424    Norwegian  wedding  party  4-6-- 

K     2903    A  group  of  peasant  children  4-6-- 

K     2908    A  mountain  home   .  .4-6-- 

K    13415    A  farm  scene     ...   4-6-8 

K     6108    Making  the  "flat  bread"  of  the  Norwegian  peasant — first 

step  4    -    6    -  - 

K    20403    Goats  on  the  mountain   .  4-6-- 

U       671    Rustoen  Falls,  as  they  seem  to  come  out  of  the  sky,  above 

Rustoefjeld's  rugged  height  -    -    6    -  - 

U       633    Travelers  on  mountain  road  through  the  wild  ravine  of 

Seljestad,  northwest,  to  snowy  Folgefond  .      .    -    -    6    -  - 
U       634    Espelandsfos,  one  of  the  loveliest  waterfalls  in  all  Scandi- 
navia i-rV  ,   *  , .  jt4 .   .*      •    "|    7    ^    ~  ~ 

U      650    In  the  great  market  place  of  busy  Bergen,  from  the  Bower 

market,  north,  to  the  fish  market  .      .      .  -    -    6    -  S 
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K    13430    Shipping  in  modern  harbor,  Bergen  4-6-8 

U       636    Village  roofs  and  sunny  fields  of  Odde,  north,  up  the  narrow 

mountain- walled  Sorfjord  4-6-- 

U       639    A  humble  mountain  home  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  where 

the  imposing  Skjaeggedals  Falls  leap  525  feet  .  .  4  -  6  -  - 
U       743    Herd  of  reindeer,  hardy  creatures  of  the  northern  wilds 

and  snowy  heights  of  Hardanger  glacier  .      .      .  .4-6-8 

Portugal. 

U  2305  The  Castle  of  St.  George  and  city  from  Tagus,  Lisbon  .  -  -  6  -  8 
U     2308    The  royal  barge  at  Lisbon,  conveying  the  King  and  Queen 

to  the  Carlos  I.,  bound  for  the  Azores     .      .      .      .    -   -    6    -  - 

U     2309    The  fish  girls  of  Lisbon  4_6_g 

U     2315    Where  the  old  aqueduct  (1729-49)  crosses  the  Alcantara 

Valley  —  highest  arch,  204  feet  —  Lisbon  .  .  .  -  -  6  -  - 
U     2324    Cintra,  the  royal  summer  seat,  and  its  royal  palace  (with 

two  spires)  -   —   6   —  — 

U     2346    Leiria,  an  important  town  of  Moorish  times,  and  its  ruined 

castle  -  -  6 

U     2336    Convent,  palace  and  church  —  built  by  John  V.,  1715-30, 

cost  $4,000,000,  almost  ruining  the  nation  —  Mafra  .  -  -  6  -  - 
U     2347    Coimbra,  showing  the  university  —  looking  (northeast) 

across  the  bridge  and  River  Mondego  .  .  .  .  -  -  6  -  - 
U     2355    From  Crystal  Palace  Park  (southeast),  over  the  Duoro 

river  and  Custom  House,  Oporto       .      .      .  .    -   -   6   -  - 

U     2354    Cascade  Falls  in  the  beautiful  Sacred  Woods  —  around 

the  monastery,  Busaco  -   -    6    -  - 

U  2363  Peasant  dances  —  a  holiday  in  the  outskirts  of  Braga  .  4  -  6  -  - 
U     2364    A  poultry  vendor  in  the  aristocratic  residential  district  of 

Braga  4-6-8 

Russia. 

U      1048    Market  boat,  Helsingfors,  Finland   -  -    6  -  8 

U     1050    A  forest  in  Finland  —  "  This  is  the  forest  primeval "  .      .  —  -   6  -  - 

U      1053    The  market  place,  Viborg,  Finland   -  -    6  -  8 

U     1074    Making  hay  in  Russia   4-6-8 

U      1077    Equipages  before  Peterhof  Palace,  the  Czar's  home  in 

summer   4-6-- 

U     1090    Review  of  the  Russian  troops  by  the  French  President, 

Krosnoe  Selo   -  -    6  -  - 

U  1093  From  Sparrow  Hills,  Napoleon's  first  view  of  Moscow  .  -  -  6  -  - 
U      1101    The  Kremlin,  Moscow  —  "there  lie  our  ancient  Czars 

asleep"   -  -   6  -  - 

U      1120    Nijni-Novgorod,  the  summer  market  place  of  all  nations  .  -  -    6  -  8 
U      1122    The  floating  bridge  over  the  Oka,  and  the  fair  of  Nijni- 
Novgorod    --6-8 

U  1127  Siberian  hides  and  village  of  the  Tartars,  Nijni-Novgorod  .  -  -  6  -  8 
U      1128    A  characteristic  country  house  in  the  heart  of  Russia  .  .4-6-8 

U      1129    Principal  street  of  ancient  Kief   -  -    6  -  - 

U     1130    Alexandrofski  slope  and  the  winding  Dnieper  river,  Kief    .  4  -    6  -  - 
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U      1133    The  milkmaids  of  Kief                                         .      .  4  _    g  -  - 

U     1134    The  fairyland  of  "Little  Russia"   4  -   6  -  - 

U     1138    Richelieu  street,  Odessa   -  -    6  -  - 

U  1143  Wheat  for  export  at  South  Russia's  great  seaport,  Odessa  .  4-6-8 
U     1144    Overlooking  the  extensive  salt  fields  of  Solinen  (20,000 

tons  of  salt)   --G-8 

U      1145    A  reservoir  after  evaporation  —  turning  up  the  salt  —  salt 

fields,  Solinen       .-   --G-8 

U     1146    The  Black  Sea  from  the  Russian  coast   -  -    6  -  - 

K     6634    The  Imperial  Palace  of  Peterhof,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia  -  -    6  -  - 
K     6637    Avenue  of  fountains  and  the  Imperial  Palace,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia   -  —   6  —  - 

K     6639    In  the  great  vegetable  market  of  Moscow,  Russia       .  .4-6-8 

K  6545  Alexander  column  and  the  Czar's  Winter  Palace  .  .  .  -  -  6  -  - 
K     6655    Equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Michael  Palace, 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia   -  -    6  -  - 

Scotland. 

U  7459  Edinburgh  Castle  —  from  Grassmarket  —  the  strong  for- 
tress of  the  early  kings  of  Scotland  .      .      .      .      .    4    -    6    -  - 

U     7466    Princes  street,  Edinburgh  --6-8 

U     7472    Holyrood  Palace,  old  home  of  ill-fated  Mary,  Queen  of 

Scots  —  Edinburgh  4-6-8 

U     7500    Bargains  in  sheep  at  the  Georgemas  fair,  near  Thurso        .    4    -    6    -  - 

U     7501    Highland  cattle  in  pasture  at  Thurso  4-6-8 

U     7502    Unloading  and  cleaning  fish  from  the  herring  boats 

crowded  at  the  quay  —  Wick  4-6-8 

U     7504    Wives  and  bairns  of  the  sturdy  toilers  of  the  sea,  at  Wick, 

the  center  of  the  herring  trade  4    -    6    -  - 

U  7505  Lads  and  lassies  of  the  fisher-folk,  a  band  of  school  chil- 
dren at  Wick   .      .  .4-6-- 

U     7507    Oban  and  the  hills  about  its  land-locked  harbor       .      .    4    -    6    -  - 

U     7510    Fingal's  Cave,  looking  from  entrance  into  its  mysterious 

depths,  Staffa  4-6-- 

U     7525    The  "Twa  Brigs  "  over  the  river  at  Ayr,  immortalized  by 

Burns  --6-8 

U     7530    Stirling  Castle,  the  seat  of  old-time  kings,  scene  from  the 

ancient  tilting  ground  below  -    -    6    -  8 

U     7531    Outlook  northeast  from  Stirling  Castle  —  scene  of  heroic 

struggles  —  to  Wallace  monument  -    -    6    -  S 

U     7537    Ben  Venue,  veiled  in  highland  mists,  seen  from  across 

Loch  Achray  in  the  Trossachs  -    -    6    -  S 

K     2607    Ellen's  Isle,  the  peaceful  retreat  of  Scott's  "Lady  of  the 

Lake"  4-6-8 

K    12702    Highland  home,  Scotland  4-6-8 

Spain. 

U     2238    Cadiz  and  its  cathedral,  southeast  from  Watch  Tower  to 

the  open  Atlantic  -    -    6    -  - 

U    10393    Where  ocean  surges  beat  on  the  old  sea  wall,  west  from 

near  cathedral,  Cadiz   4-6-- 
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U  2222  The  center  of  old  Seville  —  Plaza  Constitution  and  cathe- 
dral tower  —  looking  south  southeast  .  .  .  .  -  -  6  -  - 
U    10395    The  most  beautiful  tower  in  Spain,  the  Giralda,  seen  from 

the  Alcazar,  Seville  -   -    6    -  - 

U      9782    Shipping  on  the  Guadalquivir,  southeast  from  the  bridge 

of  Isabel  II.  to  Golden  Tower,  Seville  .  .  .  .  -  -  6  -  8 
U    10399    La  Rabida  Monastery,  where  Columbus  was  befriended, 

and  river  down  which  he  sailed  4    -    6    -  - 

U      2202    A  Cordovese  orange-picker  among  the  fruits  and  flowers 

of  sunny  southern  Spain  4-6-8 

U     2188    Old  Toledo  from  south  bank  of  Tagus  river,  cathedral 

(center)  and  Alcazar  (right)  -    -    6    -  - 

U  10404  Characteristic  types  of  prosperous  Spaniards,  and  a  rail- 
way train  at  Segovia  4-6-- 

U  10408  Picturesque  beauty  of  an  old  farmhouse  near  Lemona  .  4  -  6  -  - 
U      9780    Old-fashioned  ox-team  used  in  the  work  of  fertilizing  a 

farmer's  field,  Arteaga  4-6-8 

U     2259    A  holiday  throng  on  the  Ramble,  the  chief  thoroughfare 

of  Barcelona  4-6-- 

U  2256  Pottery  vendors  on  the  market  square,  Valencia  .  .  .4-6-8 
U    10411    A  water-seller  on  his  daily  round,  filling  a  jar  of  primitive 

design,  Valencia  4-6-- 

U  10414  Kitchen  of  poor  village  home.  Fire  on  top  of  stove  .  4  -  6  -  - 
U     2252    Volcanic  cliffs  and  fortress,  Cartagena  —  famous  for  its 

manganese  deposits  4-6-8 

U      9785    Irrigation  of  an  artichoke  field  (opening  sluice  lets  water 

pass  off),  Elche  4-6-8 

U    10417    Farmer's  wife  sorting  dates  under  feathery  palm  trees  at 

Elche  4-6-8 

U     2247    Under  a  canopy  of  grapes  —  picking,  sorting  and  packing 

the  famous  Malagas,  Malaga  4-6-8 

U     2206    Gate  of  Justice  where  Moorish  kings  used  to  decide  cases, 

Alhambra,  Granada  -   -    6    -  - 

U     2209    Court  of  the  Lions,  silent  but  magnificent  testimony  to 

long  departed  grandeur  —  Alhambra,  Granada  .  .  -  -  6  -  8 
U     2214    Walls  and  towers  of  the  Alhambra  on  the  majestic  bank  of 

the  Darro  (southwest),  Granada  -    -    6    -  8 

U     2218    Tombs  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (at  right),  cathedral  at 

Granada  4-6-8 

U    10422    Gibraltar,  once  the  landmark  of  civilization's  end,  seen 

from  the  north  4-6-8 

U     2227    Lace-wall  decoration  in  beautiful  Court  of  Maidens, 

Alcazar,  Seville,  Spain  4-6-- 

Sweden. 

U       801    Stockholm,  old  and  new,  north  from  Katarina-Hissen  — 

Royal  Palace  at  distant  left  -   -    6    -  8 

U  815  Among  the  street  markets  of  Stockholm  .  .  .  .4-6-8 
U       812    In  the  gorgeous  reception  rooms  of  King  Oscar's  palace 

at  Stockholm  --6-- 
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K 

2801 

Panorama  of  Stockholm        .      .  . 

-  - 

6  - 

- 

K 

2810 

Harbor  of  Stockholm,  showing  shipping  .... 

-  - 

0  - 

8 

K 

13013 

Fish  and  berry  market,  Stockholm  

4  - 

6  - 

8 

K 

2804 

Wasagaten,  Stockholm  

-  - 

6  - 

- 

K 

13003 

Council  Room,  Royal  Palace,  Stockholm  

-  - 

6  - 

8 

K 

13007 

Museum    of    armor    and    costumes,    Royal  Palace, 

Stockholm  

-  - 

6  - 

- 

K 

6109 

A  Swedish  farmhouse,  Skansen,  Stockholm 

4  - 

6  - 

8 

K 

13015 

Dalecarlian  girls  at  home,  summer  and  winter  costumes, 

Skansen,  Sweden  

4  - 

6  - 

-  8 

U 

832 

Old  country  house  at  Skansen  (little  girls  in  Lapp  cos- 

tumes), near  Stockholm  

-  4 

6  - 

-  - 

u 

833 

Light-hearted  young  folks  dancing  at  a  summer  festival 

in  Skansen,  near  Stockholm  

4  - 

6  - 

-  - 

u 

834 

Hotels  and  garden,  Saltisjobaden  

4  - 

6  - 

-  - 

u 

858 

A  farmer's  wife  and  daughter  making  bread  in  the  kitchen 

of  a  country  home  near  Rattvik  

4  - 

6  - 

-  - 

u 

844 

Docks  and  shipping  along  the  waterways  of  Gefle,  one  of 

the  thriving  lumber  centers  of  Sweden  .... 

-  - 

6  - 

-  8 

u 

845 

Market  day  in  Ostersund  —  across  the  busy  square  to  the 

wooded  islands  of  Fioso,  Jemtland  

4  - 

6  - 

-  8 

u 

860 

Riding  home  from  Rattvik  —  a  farmer's  carriage  on  the 

road  near  the  church  

4  - 

6  - 

-  - 

u 

839 

Vessels  passing  on  the  beautiful  tree-bordered  Sodertelge 

Canal  

—  - 

6  • 

-  8 

u 

873 

A  wind-power  grist  mill,  with  its  great  four-arm  wheel, 

at  Wisby  

-  - 

6 

-  8 

u 

852 

Lumbermen  driving  logs  through  a    narrow  channel 

alongside  pier  of  a  lake  steamer,  Leksand 

-  - 

6 

5  8 

u 

876 

4  - 

6 

-  - 

u 

874 

A  narrow  street  of  Swedish  homes  

-  - 

6  ■ 

-  - 

u 

891 

Steamer  passing  the  wonderful  locks  in  Gota  Canal  at 

Trollhattan  

-  - 

6  ■ 

-  8 

u 

894 

Goteborg,  chief  commercial  port  of  western  Sweden,  from 

Lindholmen  shipyards  over  the  harbor  .... 

6 

-  8 

u 

951 

Families,  friends  and  neighbors  at  the  open-air  meeting 

on  Midsummer  Eve  (June  23),  Leksand  .... 

4  - 

6 

-  S 

u 

863 

Morning  greetings,  country  house,  Darlarne 

4  - 

6 

-  S 

u 

939 

Thrifty  country  folk,  Jonkoping  

4  - 

6 

-  S 

Switzerland. 

K 

11572 

Lauterbrunen  

—  — 

6 

-  - 

K 

10708 

Guide  cutting  steps  

-  - 

6  ■ 

-  - 

K 

10752 

Looking  out  of  the  Gorge  of  the  Alpach  .... 

-  — 

6  • 

-  - 

K 

11571 

A  panorama  of  Alpine  grandeur,  Brunnen  .... 

4  - 

6 

-  - 

K 

10755 

An  Alpine  road,  Axenstrasse  

—  — 

6 

-  s 

K 

10782 

Up  among  the  clouds,  glaciers  and  snow  fields 

6 

K 

10702 

Mountain  chalet  

4  - 

6 

K 

10744 

View  of  the  Aar  Gorge,  showing  iron  galleries,  Meiringen  . 

6 

K 

6475 

The  village  of  Simplon,  Switzerland,  on  the  famous  road 

built  by  Napoleon  

0 
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K     6474    The  yellow  diligence  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Poste  ready  for 

the  ride  over  the  pass,  Switzerland   -  -    6  -  - 

K     6471    A  mountain  torrent,  Simplon  Pass,  Switzerland       .  4  -    6  -  - 

K     6470    Houses  of  the  sturdy  Swiss  people   4-6-8 

K     6486    A  general  view  of  a  room  in  a  watch  factory,  Geneva, 

Switzerland   .  .--6-8 

K     6487    Turning  pivots  and  staffs  with  a  hand  lathe,  Geneva, 

Switzerland   --6-8 

K     6490    Putting  together  the  movement,  Geneva,  Switzerland    .  -  -    6  -  8 

K     6491    Making  the  cases  of  the  watches,  Geneva,  Switzerland    .  -  -    6  -  8 

K     6129    The  lace  maker  by  the  roadside   4-6-8 

K    10799    Tinkling  cowbells  among  the  Alps   4-6-8 

K     6130    The  woodcarver,  Meiringen   4-6-8 

K     6477    A  mountain  shepherd  and  his  flock   4  -    6  -  - 

K     6469    A  fishing  boat  on  Lake  Geneva   4  -    6  -  - 

K     6472    Washday  in  a  Swiss  village   4-6-- 

K    10777    Market  day  at  Unterseen,  Interlaken   4-6-8 

U     1808    The  Castle  of  Chillon,  Lake  Geneva   -  -    6  -  8 

K    10758    Statue  of  William  Tell,  Altdorf,  Switzerland                  .  4  -    6  -  - 

K    10791    Altdorf,  Switzerland,  scene  of  the  exploits  of  William  Tell,  4-6-8 

K    10794    A  little  village  in  the  Bernese  Oberland;  Switzerland      .  -  -    6  -  - 

K     1850    The  clock  tower,  Berne,  Switzerland   -  -    6  -  - 

U      1739    Zurich,  the  metropolis  of  Switzerland   -  -    6  -  - 

U      1741    Lucerne  and  her  beautiful  lake   4  -    6  -  - 

U      1743    The  Lion  of  Lucerne   -  -    6  -  - 

U  1745  An  Alpine  elevator  to  the  clouds,  Mt.  Pilatus  .  .  .  -  -  6  -  8 
U      1747    The  backbone  of  Europe,  from  the  summit  of  Mt. 

Pilatus  (7,000  feet)   4-6-- 

U      1756    The  Swiss  home  and  its  home  maker   4  -    6  -  - 

U     1757    Ancient  Thun  and  its  lake,  from  the  castle  .      .      .      .  4  -    6  -  - 

U  1758  Interlaken  and  Jungfrau  (13,670  feet)  .  .  .  .  -  -  6  -  - 
U      1760    Staubbach  Waterfall  (nearly  1,000  feet)  in  beautiful 

Lauterbrunnen  Valley   -  -   6  —  - 

U      1761    Cloud-hidden  heights  and  appalling  depths  —  the  Monch, 

Eiger,  and  Lauterbrunnen  Valley   -  -    6  -  - 

U     1762    Murren,  the  loftiest  of  Switzerland's  hamlets,  and  the 

Monch  and  Eiger   -  -    6  -  - 

TJ     1766    Immense  glacier  basin  beneath  the  Fiescherhorn,  looking 

through  Grindlewald  Gorge   -  -    6  -  - 

U      1795    The  Matterhorn  .4-6-- 

U      1880    Swiss  hamlet  near  eternal  snows  —  Saas-fee,  the  Fee 

glacier  and  the  Alphuble   4-6-- 

U  1786  The  great  Aletsch  glacier  —  Marjeleh  Lata  .  .  .  -  -  6  -  - 
U  1802  Industry  and  simplicity  —  interior  of  a  Switzer's  moun- 
tain home,  Sass-fee   4-6-- 

U      1805    World-famed  monastery  and  dogs,    Great  St.  Bernard 

Pass   4-6-8 

U  1810  Beautiful  village  of  Montreux,  on  Lake  Geneva  .  .  -  -  6  -  - 
U     1814    Frightful  Alpine  precipices,  looking  from  the  Aiguille 

Rouge  (Brevent)  to  Mt.  Blanc   -  -    6  -  - 

U      1825    Ascent  of  Mt.  Blanc   --6-- 
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Turkey. 

Constantinople. 

K    10960    One  of  the  famous  seven  towers,  Constantinople      .      .    -    -    6    -  - 

K    10951    Constantinople,  from  the  seven  towers   -    -    6    -  - 

K  10955  Mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed,  Constantinople  .  .  .  .  -  -  6  -  - 
K  10953  The  famous  Galata  Bridge  and  Golden  Horn  .  .  .  -  -  6  -  - 
U    10567    "  Step"  street,  climbing.up  from  the  Bosphorus,  the  middle 

class  section  .      .  -   -    6   -  - 

U    10568    World  famed  St.  Sophia,  the  greatest  of  the  641  mosques  of 

Constantinople     .      .  -    -    6    -  - 

U    10571    Letter-writers'  stands  —  a  much  patronized  trade  —  from 

post  office  steps  -   -    6   -  - 

U    10569    Group  of  shoemakers,  where  repairing  is  done  while  you 

wait  4-6-8 

U  10570  Barbers  grouped  on  the  sidewalk,  across  from  War  De- 
partment grounds  4-6-8 

U    10572    From  firemen's  watch  tower,  over  St.  Sophia  (left)  and 

Bosphorus  into  Asia  --67- 

U    10573    On   the   Bosphorus    looking    north  —  Asia   on  right, 

Europe  on  left  —  above  Constantinople  .  .  .  .--67- 
U    10574    The  cosmopolitan  on  the  bridge  over  the  Golden  Horn    .    -    -    6    7  - 

AFRICA. 
Algeria. 

U    10659    Principal  European  street  in  Algiers,  looking  toward  the 

heights  "  4    -    -    7  - 

U    10660    Algiers  and  its  zigzag  viaduct  from  the  Mediterranean 

waterfront  ___7_ 

U    10661    On  the  famous  zigzag  terrace  above  the  quay,  overlooking 

Algiers  ---78 

U     2507    Market  scene,  Algiers  4--78 

U  2508  Place  du  Government  and  Mosque  el  Djedid,  Algiers  .  -  -  -  7  - 
U  2509  Arab  women  in  their  street  costumes,  Algiers  .  .  .  4  -  -  7  - 
U     2510    An  Algerian  home  4    -    -    7  - 

British  South  Africa. 

U     2711    Cape  Town  and  Table  Mountain,  west  from  foot  of 

Signal  Hill,  South  Africa  ___7_ 

U     2730    Main  street,  looking  south,  to  Town  Hall,  Port  Elizabeth,    -   -   -   7  - 

U     2732    Among  the  African  employees.  Rest  hour  in  the  De  Beers 

Diamond  Mining  Compound,  Kimberly  .      .      .  .---78 

U  2733  Kimberly,  where  Cecil  Rhodes  was  besieged,  looking  nort  fa- 
west  from  De  Beers  Diamond  Mine        .      .      .      .    -    -    -    7  - 

U     2734    Sorting  the  rough  diamonds,  De  Beers  Mine,  Kimberly   .    4    -    -    7  B 

U     2737    Precipitating  vats,  extracting  gold  from  the  ore,  Robinson 

mine,  Johannesburg  -    -    -    7  S 

U     2738    In  the  great  ore-crushing  mill  of  the  Robinson  mine  — 

the  richest  gold  mine  of  Johannesburg     .      .      .  .---7s 
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Congo  Free  State. 

U     9947    Leopoldville,  on  Stanley  pool,  most   important  trade 


center  of  the  Congo  Free  State  -    -    -    7  - 

U     9949    Ndombe,  chief  of  a  tribe  of  100,000,  with  part  of  his 

family  U     :.     >;  -   -   -   ?  - 

U     9951    Bringing  to  a  trading  post  crude  rubber  rolled  into  balls, 

Djoko  Punda  4--78 

U     9953    Lukolela  Wood  Post,  a  new  river  settlement  almost  on  the 

equator  ___7_ 

U     9955    Women  laborers  in  a  banana  field,  state  plantation,  Irebu 

Camp   .      .      .    4   -  -   7  - 

U     9958    Upoto  man  making  fish  net  for  use  in  the  Congo  river    .    4    -    -    7  - 

U     9961    Tying  poles  together  with  vines,  making  frames  for  new 

houses  4   -   -   7  - 

U  9970  Canoes  at  Yakusu,  near  head  of  Congo  steamer  naviga- 
tion  4    -    -    7  - 

U  9977  Market  near  Wathen,  with  Bakongo  vendors  and  fre- 
quenters  4    -   -    7  8 

U     9971    Turumu  village  and  people  in  a  forest  clearing  near 

Yakusu  .     .      .      .      .    4   -   -   7  - 

East  African  Hunting  Trip. 

U    10470    Eternal    snow    amid    equatorial    jungles,  Kilimanjaro 

(19,700  feet),  Africa's  highest  peak  (southwest)     .  4    -    -    7  8 

U    10472    House  building  by  Masia  women,  their  husbands  looking 

on  4    -    -    7  - 

U    10474    Ceremony,  honoring  a  chief's  son  who  has  killed  a  lion 

with  a  spear  4   -   -   -  - 

U  10476  Swahili  girls  dressing  their  hair,  Zanzibar  .  .  .  .  4  -  -  7  - 
U    10477    Swahili  women  masked,  holding  a  fetich  that  keeps  off 

devils,  Zanzibar  4____ 

U    10482    Ivory  on  the  way  from  the  jungle  to  America,  main  street, 

Mombasa  4    -    -    7  8 

U    10481    Picking  coffee  in  Moschi  province  4    -    -    -  8 

U    10483    Fleet  game  and  crude  weapons  of  the  jungle  —  a  hunter's 

camp  -.    4   —   -   7  - 

U    10541    Masai  families  and  flocks  near  Lake  Naivasha,  on  the 

plains  of  East  Africa  ----8 

U    10542    Sunrise  exodus  of  the  cattle  from  a  Masai  kraal  at  base  of 

Mt.  Kenia  -   -   -   -  8 

U    10544    Grinding  corn  —  Kikuyu  women,  decorated  with  beads 

and  brass  wire  —  Mt.  Kenia  district       .      .      .  4    -    -    7  8 

U    10546    King  Wambuggo  and  his  sixteen  wives,  the  royal  family 

of  the  Wa-Kikuyu  -    -    -    7  - 

U    10548    A  Kikuyu  warrior  buying  a  wife  from  her  father,  the  King 

(payment  in  goats)  _   _   _    7  _ 

U    10550    Maidens  of  a  Kikuyu  tiibe  planting  beans;  warriors  on 

police  duty    .      .  4____ 

U    10559    The  beginning  of  the  historic  Nile,  flowing  from  Victoria 

N'yanza  .  4   -   -    7  8 
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U  10561  Huge  crocodile  just  landed  beside  the  upper  Nile  .  4  -  -  7  - 
U    10562    A  beautiful  waterfall  under  the  equatorial  sun,  Mt.  Kenia 

district   4--78 

U  10564  Under  giant  bamboo  grasses  in  equatorial  Africa  .  4  -  -  7  8 
U    10566    Hunter's  camp  with  thorn  bush  fence  protection  from  liona 

—  cooking  dinner   4__7_ 

Egypt. 

K     9711    First  cataract  of  the  Nile       .      .      .  •     .      .      .  4   -   -   7  8 

K     9812    Inundation  of  the  Nile  4    _    _    7  g 

K     6241    The  great  dam  from  below,  Assuan,  Egypt  .---78 

K     9808    The  palm-fringed  Nile  4__78 

K     6235    The  family  conveyance,  Egypt  4    -    -    7  8 

K     9787    Bedouin  of  the  desert  4-678 

K     9733    Bishareen  Arab  camp,  Assuan,  Egypt        .      .  .    4    -    -    7  - 

K     9815    Mohammedan  woman  and  child  4    -    -    7  - 

K     9715    Arabic  school,  learning  the  Koran  4-67- 

K     9791    A  typical  donkey  boy  of  Cairo  4    -    -    7  - 

U  2518  Pompey's  Pillar,  the  sailor's  landmark,  and  modern  Alex- 
andria, north  toward  the  sea  -    -    -    7  8 

U      2522    A  "ship  of  the  desert"  passing  tombs  of  bygone  Moslem 

rulers,  outside,  east  of  Cairo  4    -    -    7  8 

U     2519    Cairo,  home  of  romance,  northwest  from  Saladin's  citadel 

to  Nile  4--78 

U     2525    The  Holy  Carpet  parade  with  the  Mahmal,  before  the 

departure  of  the  pilgrims  for  Mecca  —  Cairo        .  -   —   —   7  - 

U     2534    The  great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh,  a  tomb  of  5,000  years  ago 

(from  southeast)  4-67- 

U     2537    From  the  summit  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  east,  over  Nile 

valley  ---78 

U     2544    The  great  Sphinx  of  Gizeh,  the  largest  royal  portrait  ever 

hewn  4-67- 

U     2546    The  earliest  occupation  of  men  and  the  first  attempt  at  a 

pyramid  —  Sakkarah  .  .  .  .  .\  .  .  .  4  —  —  7  8 
U     2550    Dahabiyehs  on  the  river  ready  for  the  journey  to  the  upper 

Nile  4-678 

U     2551    Watching  a  sand  whirlwind  from  top  of  Hawara  Pyramid 

(southeast)   .4-678 

U      2552    An  Egyptian  shaduf,  the  oldest  of  well  sweeps,  lifting  the 

Nile  waters  to  the  thirsty  fields  4    -    6    7  S 

U     2553    An  Egyptian  sakieh  or  ox-driven  bucket  pump,  raising 

water  for  irrigation      .      .  4-67S 

U     2554    "Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the 

corn"  —  (threshing)  4   —   —   7  8 

U     2555    The  winnowing  of  the  grain  after  threshing  —  field  work 

of  peasants  4--7S 

U      2556    Brick-making  —  the  task  of  the  Hebrews  as  seen  to-day 

at  Crocodilopolis  4--7S 

U     2564    Across  the  plain  of  Thebes  and  past  the  Memnon  statues. 

from  the  western  cliffs  toward  Luxor      .      .      .  .---78 
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U     2569    Grand  Avenue  of  Rams,  one  of  the  southern  approaches  to 

the  temple  of  Karnak,  Thebes  -   -    -    7  - 

U     2580    Records  of  Shishak,  who  captured  Jerusalem,  relief  at 

Karnak,  Thebes  _   _   _    7  _ 

U     2597    Walled  city  of  El  Kab,  ancient  capital  of  upper  Egypt, 

southwest,  from  the  door  of  a  cliff  tomb  .  .  .  .  -  -  -  7  - 
U     2598    The  pylon  and  court  of  the  Temple  of  Horus  at  Edfu 

(looking  east  to  the  Nile)  -   -   -    7  - 

U     2601    Assuan  and  the  Island  of  Elephantine  (south),  from  the 

western  cliffs  of  the  cemetery  -   -   -    7  - 

U     2608    The  great  Assuan  Dam,  northwest  from  the  first  pylon  of 

Phike  Temple  ---78 

U     2606    Philae,  the  "Pearl  of  Egypt,"  the  templed  island  now 

doomed  to  destruction.  View  south  .  .  .  .---78 
U     2610    Kasr  Ibrim  (the  fort  of  Ibrim)  and  a  Nile  vista  to  the  north 

northeast  in  lower  Nubia  ---78 

U     2611    The  grotto  temple  of  the  Abu  Simbel,  seen  northwest  from 

a  boat  on  the  Nile  _   _   _    7  _ 

U  2612  The  sixty-five  foot  portrait  statues  of  Rameses  II.  .  .  -  -  —  7  - 
U     2615    Second  cataract»of  the  Nile  from  the  southwest,  the  first 

obstruction  to  navigation  for  1,000  miles       .      .      .    4   -   -    7  9 

ASIA. 
Burmah. 

U  9013  East  Bazaar  road,  with  porters  going  on  errands  and  chil- 
dren at  play,  Rangoon  4   -   -    7  8 

U  9015  Coolies  unloading  rice  boats  from  the  up-country  dis- 
tricts, Rangoon  ---78 

U     9025    Largest  Buddhist  statue  on  earth  (181  feet).    The  Teacher 

finding  Peace  in  Death  _   _   _    7  _ 

U  9027  Four  hundred  and  fifty  pagodas,  treasuring  copies  of  Bud- 
dhist scriptures,  Mandalay  -   -   -    7  - 

U     7663    Schoolboys  and  their  priestly  teacher  having  lessons  out 

of  doors  beside  the  Irrawaddy  4   -   —   7  - 

U     9034    Native  mining,  digging  the  rich  ruby-bearing  gravel  from 

the  river  bed,  in  Mogok  4   -   -    7  8 

U     9039    Native  shop  and  varied  types  of  customers  near  Mogok  .    4   -   -    7  - 

U  9047  Hauling  timber  with  bullocks  and  buffaloes  from  Irra- 
waddy river,  near  Pagan  4    -   -    7  8 

U     9049    A  tamarind  market  with  leisurely  frequenters  before  the 

glittering  spires  of  Pagan  4    -    -    7  8 

U     9052    Timber  craft  coming  down  the  Irrawaddy  river  —  the 

floating  home  of  a  group  of  natives  4   -    -    7  8 

Ceylon. 

U     3722    Coolie  tea  pickers  at  work  in  the  beautiful  Nanuoya  valley, 

near  Nuwara,  Eliya  4   -   -    7  8 

U     3725    Curious  roots  and  trunk  of  the  india  rubber  tree,  Pera- 

deniya  Gardens,  near  Kandy  4   -   -    7  8 
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U     3735    Beautiful  work  from  crude  tools  —  native  goldsmith, 

Kandy   4  _    _    7  & 

U     3737    Devil  dancers  —  ceremonies  used  by  demon  worshipers 

in  cases  of  sickness,  Kandy   4  _    _    7  $ 

U     3743    Coolies  picking  coffee  on  Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  estate  at 

Dambutenne   4-678 

U     3744    Giant  of  the  tropical  jungles;  riding  a  huge  elephant  — 

interior  Ceylon     .      .'   4  _    _    7  g 

U    12101    Colombo  harbor  from  landing  jetty   4-678 

U  12102  A  Colombo  street,  Ceylon  .  .  .  '  .  .  .  .  4  -  -  7  8 
U    12106    Arrival  of  the  "Sultan  of  Twelve  Thousand  Isles," 

Colombo   ___7_ 

U    12103    Hindoo  temples,  Colombo   4  -    -    7  - 

U    12104    A  Buddhist  shrine,  the  pagoda,  Cotta  Temple,  Colombo  .  -  -   -   7  - 

K     6948    Singhalese  children   4  -    -    7  - 

K     6949    The  cobra,  full  length  view   4  -   -   7  8 

K    12109    Washing  bullocks  in  the  lake  at  Colombo,  Ceylon    .  .---78 

K    12107    A  Colombo  laundry   4  -    -    7  - 

K    12112    Native  women  making  rice  flour   4  —   —   7  - 

Elephant  Series. 

U     3746    Elephant  carrying  a  half-ton  kitul  palm  log  (used  for  his 

own  fodder),  Ceylon    .      .      .      .      ...      .  4  -    -    7  8 

U     3751    Tame  elephant  breaking  down  timber  in  stockade  after 

" drive  in,"  —  "kraal"  of  1902,  Ceylon  .  .  .  .---78 
U     3752    Above  the  herd  of  wild  elephants  inside  the  stockade  — 

great  "kraal"  of  1902,  interior  Ceylon  -.  .  .  .---78 
U     3755    An  elephant  mother  six  months  after  capture  and  her  babe 

one  month  old,  Ceylon                                            .  4  —   —   —  - 

China. 

K     6296    Large  fortress  house,  Ming  Chiang  district,  China  4  -    -    -  - 

K     6289    Group  of  Chinese  children   4  -    -    7  - 

K     6291    Two  bridal  couples,  China   _  _    _    7  _ 

K     6294    Chinese  musicians  playing  at  a  wedding  feast,  Foochow  .  4  -    -    7  - 

K     6295    Boat  woman  rowing  Chinese  boat,  on  stern  of  boat  .  4  -    -    7  S 

K    12007    Chinese  school  children  and  teacher,  Peking      .      .      .  4  -    -    7  - 

K     6306    A  little  boy  by  the  way  side,  with  sugar  cane  to  sell,  China  .  4  -    -    7  - 

K     6597    Children  of  Manchuria   4  -   -   7  - 

K     6587    A  Chinese  farmer  and  his  mount  before  a  Mukden  store, 

Manchuria   4--7S 

K     6560    A  typical  Manchurian  village  and  home  4  -    -    7  S 

K  6274  Cargo  boats  on  the  Bund,  Foochow,  China  4  -  -  7  8 
K     6275    Sea-going  junks  and  river  boats,  River  Min,  Foochow. 

China   4--7S 

K     6278    Itinerant  Chinese  barber   4  -   -   7  - 

K     6285    Sawing  and  splitting  wood   4  -    -    7  S 

K     6297    A  water-wheel  rice  mill,  China   4  -    -    7  S 

K    12026    Chinese  water  carriers,  Tientsin   4  -   -   7  8 

K    12028    Chinese  coolies   4  -    6    7  S 
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K    12014    A  Chinese  sawmill,  Peking   4__7g 

K     6631    Chinese  farmer  boys  tilling  soil  near  Port  Arthur      .  4  -    -    7  8 

K     6581    Sheep  grazing  on  the  Mukden  battle  ground,  Manchuria   .  4  -    -    7  8 

K    12021    Joss  bell   4__7_ 

K    12025    A  Chinese  cemetery,  Tientsin   4  -    -    7  - 

K     6138    Chinese  village  and  cart,  Port  Arthur,  Manchuiia    .  4  -    -    7  8 

K     6139    Chinese  department  store,  Chifu,  China     .      .      .      .  4  -    -    7  8 

K     6273    Street  scene,  Foochow,  China   4  -   -    7  8 

K     6277    Ancestral  tablets,  Foochow,  China   4  -   -   -  - 

K     6588    The  "New  Town,"  Port  Arthur,  Manchuria      .            .  4  -   -    7  8 

K     6617    Street  scene,  Mukden,  Manchuria   -  -    -    7  8 

K     6575    Principal  street  in  Russian  quarter,  Dalny,  Manchuria    .  -  -    -    7  8 

K     6627    Chinese  cavalry,  Mukden,  Manchuria        .      .      .  4  -    -    7  8 

India. 

K     6263    A  glimpse  of  the  lake,  Mt.  Abu,  India        .      .      .      .  -  -   -    7  - 

K     6270    Prospect  hill  from  the  Mall,  Simla,  India    .      .      .      .  -  -    -    7  - 

K     6946    A  Brahmin  girl,  Tanjore,  India   4  -    -    7  - 

K     6947    Parsee  women,  India   ___7_ 

K     6267    A  sweet  "Wallah,"  Jeypore,  India   4  -    -    -  - 

K     6266    A  bread  "Wallah,"  Jeypore,  India   4  -   -    -  - 

K    12536    Amber  square,  Jeypore,  India   -  -    -    7  - 

K    12516    A  water  carrier,  Mt.  Abu,  India   4  -   -    7  - 

K     6264    Rajputs  at  home,  Jeypore,  India   4  -   -    7  - 

K     6262    The  palace  of  the  Rajah,  Mt.  Abu,  India    .      .      .      .  -  -   -   7  - 

K     6269    The  bazaar,  Simla,  India    4__78 

K    12534    The  Pearl  Mosque,  Agra,  India   4  -    -    7  - 

K    12547    Buffaloes  bathing  in  the  Juma,  Delhi,  India      .      .      .  4  -    -    7  - 

K    12519    Washday,  Srirangham,  South  India   4  -    -    7  - 

K     6261    The  Esplanada,  Bombay,  India   -  -    -    7  8 

K     6260    A  market  scene,  Bombay   4  -   -   7  8 

K    12501    Madras  and  harbor   4__7g 

K    12524    Market  street,  Madras   4--78 

K    12502    The  rock  and  temple,  Trichinopoly   -  -    -    7  8 

K     6272    The  market  place,  Trichinopoly   4  -    -    7  8 

K    12525    At  the  fountain,  Trichinopoly   -  -   -    7  - 

K    12526    A  characteristic  scene,  in  Madura   4  -    -    7  8 

U      3421    The  most  magnificent   railway  station  in   the  world, 

Bombay   .4--78 

U     3523    Parsees  worshiping  the  new  moon  —  view  east  to  B.  B. 

&  C.  I.  Railway  Building,  Bombay  .  .  .  -  -  -  7  - 
U      3429    Primitive  native  life  of  India  —  Hindoo  women  grinding 

at  the  mills,  Mt.  Abu   4  -   -    7  - 

U     3458    India  of  to-morrow  —  handsome  schoolboys  of  Amritsar, 

at  the  Golden  Temple  beside  the  Holy  Tank  .  .  .  4  -  -  7  - 
U     3446    Rival  pot-sellers  in  the  "  chatty  "  market,  Lahore;  bargains 

for  thrifty  housewives   4  _    _    _  _ 

U     3447    Crossing  the  boiling  floods  of  Jhelum  river  by  a  bridge  of 

one  rawhide  rope,  at  Uri   4  -    -    7  8 

U  3449  An  earthly  paradise  —  the  world-famous  Vale  of  Cash- 
mere, watered  by  the  winding  Jhelum     .      .      .  .4-678 
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U     3452    Shelling  rice,  and  gossiping  with  the  neighbors  —  home 

life  of  contented  citizens  of  Cashmere      .      .      .  4    -    -    7  - 

U     3453    Humble  shawl  weavers  at  Cashmere  patiently  creating 

wonderful  harmonies  of  line  and  color  .  .  .  .  4  -  -  7  8 
U  3589  Children  playing  "  Hop-Scotch "  in  Srinigar,  Cashmere  .  4  -  -  -  - 
U     3460    Simla,  the  beautiful  Himalayan  mountain  resort,  from  the 

highway  to  Kalka  4    _    _    7  g 

U     3463    Inflating  bullock-skin  boats  for  crossing  the  swift  Hima- 
layan river,  Sutlej  4   —   —   —  8 

U     3518    Nepalese  porter-girls  who  carry  luggage  many  miles  for 

two  pence  —  Darjeeling  4--78 

U      3622    Bhutanese  milkman  with  curious  bamboo  jars,  at  the  pub- 
lic water  fountain,  Darjeeling  4   —  —   7  - 

U     3520    Up  to  the  everlasting  snows  of  Mt.  Kinchinjanga  (28,156 

feet),  45  miles  north  from  Darjeeling  .  .  .  .4-678 
U     8453    Among  the  aerial  roots  of  a  single  banyan  tree  1,000  feet 

in  circumference,  Calcutta  4--78 

U     3503    Grasses  at  whose  feet  men  are  like  insects  —  enormous 

bamboos  in  Botanical  Gardens,  Calcutta  .  .  .  ,  4  -  -  7  8 
U     3491    A  burning  ghat  on  the  Ganges,  at  Benares  .      .      .  -    -    -    7  - 

U      3473    A  marvel  of  beauty  —  looking  north  to  the  Taj  Mahal, 

marble  tomb  of  a  Mogul  queen,  Agra  .  .  .  .  4  -  -  7  - 
U     3474    Most  beautiful  marble  seen  in  the  world,  around  imperial 

sarcophagi,  Taj  Mahal,  Sikandarah  .    '  .      .      .  4    -    -    7  - 

U     3606    Marvelously  inlaid  gateway  to  tomb  of  Akbar,  Mogul 

emperor  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Sikandarah  .  .  -  -  -  7  - 
U     3480    Akbar's  tomb,  Sikandarah  (Kohinoor  was  once  set  in  a 

pillar  beyond  kneeling  man)  -    -    -    -  8 

U     3465    Curiously  rigged  camel  wagons,  east  of  largest  Moham- 

medam  mosque  in  the  world,  Delhi  4    -    -    7  S 

U      3466    Looking  north  from  a  minaret  of  the  greatest  mosque  in 

the  world  over  the  famous  city  of  Delhi  .  .  .  .  4  -  -  7  - 
U     3433    How  beauty  takes  the  air  —  Indian  "reet"  or  bullock 

carriage  used  by  ladies  of  rank,  Ulwar  .  .  .  .  4  -  -  -  - 
U     3435    North  from  Sanganir  Gate,  up  Jauhri  Bazaar,  a  typical 

business  street  in  prosperous  Jaypore  .  .  .  .  -  -  -  7  - 
U      3512    A  car  of  Jagannath  in  which  the  Hindu  god  Krishna  rides, 

drawn  by  worshipers,  Tan j ore  4    -    -    7  - 

U     3645    Inconceivable  elaboration  of  Madura's  Hindu  temple  — 

two  of  its  nine  pagodas  _    _    _    7  _ 

U     3477    Sugar-cane,  mangoes,  all  sorts  of  vegetables  for  a  song  — 

hucksters  in  market  (north),  Agra  4    -    -    -  8 

U      3602    A  '  'joara"  (well)  with  bullocks  hauling  water  for  irrigation 

of  fields,  north  of  Agra  4--7S 

U     3682    Bowing  in  prayer  toward  Mecca.  India's  greatest  mosque, 

Delhi   .    -   -   -   7  - 

Japan. 

U     3840    Greetings  for  newcomers  on  the  pier  alongside  the  Pacific 

Mail  Steamship  "China"  at  Yokohama   .      .      .  4   -   -   7  8 
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U     3842    Big  sisters  and  little  brothers  in  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun, 

Yokohama  4__7_ 

U  3843  Schoolhouse  and  grounds  with  little  folks  playing,  Yoko- 
hama    .      .      .      :  4   -   -   7  - 

U     3845    A  Japanese  blacksmith  at  his  forge,  Yokohama        .  4    -   -    7  - 

U     3846    Fishing  boats  coming  home  at  sunset  —  west,  across 

Tamagawa  to  Kawasaki,  near  Yokohama  .  .  .  4  -  -  7  8 
U      3847    Peasants  cutting  millet  —  looking  eastward  across  field  to 

farmhouses,  near  Yokohama  4    -   -    7  8 

U     3850    Majestic  calm  of  the  great  bronze  Buddha  reverenced  for 

six  centuries  (facing  southwest),  Kamakura  .  .  .  -  -  -  7  - 
U     3848    Farmers  with  bamboo  rakes  spreading  millet  on  mats  to 

dry  for  winter,  near  Yokohama  4    -    -    7  8 

U     3852    Pilgrim  beggars  beating  little  gongs  —  house  covered  with 

drying  corn,  near  Lake  Kawaguchi  4    -    -    7  8 

U     3853    Snow-capped  Fuji,  the  superb  (12,365  feet),  mirrored  in 

the  still  waters  of  Lake  Shoji — looking  southeast .  .  4  -  -  7  8 
U     3857    Two  miles  above  the  clouds  — from  summit  of  Fujiyama, 

northeast,  over  Lake  Yamamaka,  ten  miles  away  .  .---78 
U     3859    West  from  Nihom  bashi  (bridge)  along  canal  crowded  with 

freight  toward  center  of  Tokyo  -    -    -    7  8 

U     3860    Burden  bearers  of  Japan  —  a  street  scene  in  Tokyo  .  4    -    -    7  8 

II     3862    The  warlike  spirit  of  the  youthful  Japanese  schoolboys  in 

Ueno  Park,  Tokyo  4    -   -    7  - 

U      3867    Charming  geishas  at  dinner  —  the  correct  serving  of  a 

Japanese  meal,  Tokyo  4   —   -    7  - 

U     3869    Worshipers,  vendors  and  doves,  at  south  front  of  Asakusa 

Tower.  Tokyo  _   _   _    7  _ 

U     3870    Watching  a  free  show,  on  Theatre  street  —  looking  north 

to  Asakusa  Tower,  Tokyo  _   _    _    7  _ 

U     3871    Flower  lovers  lunching  under  beautiful  wistaria  arbors  — 

north  from  round  bridge,  Kameido,  Tokyo     .      .  4    -    -    7  - 

U     3875    Little  folks  on  their  playground  before  the  quaint  village 

school  house,  Karuizawa  4   -   -    7  - 

U    3877    A  sudden  terrific  volcanic  explosion  —  smoke,  steam  and 

stones  thrown  from  the  crater  of  Asamayama  .  .  .4-678 
U     3879    Peasant  praying  before  long  row  of  images  of  the  God  of 

Light  —  south  bank  Daiya  river  (east),  Nikko  .  .  -  -  -  7  - 
U     3883    Japanese  lady  in  a  yama-kago  (mountain  chair)  crossing 

the  torrential  Daiya  river,  near  Nikko  .  .  .  .  4  -  -  7  8 
U     3885    A  picturesque  toiler^of  the  sea  with  his  curious  fishing  net, 

Bay  of  Matsushima  4-678 

U     3887    Wayfarers  resting  under  the  pines  at  Suzukawa  —  west 

along  old  post  road  from  Tokyo  to  Kyoto  .  .  .---78 
U     3889    Girl  sleeping  between  wadded  "futons"  with  head  on  a 

wooden  support  —  tea-house,  Hikone       .      .      .  4    -    -    7  - 

U     3891    Mid-summer  traffic  under  the  awning  of  Shijo-bashidori 

(west),  a  busy  thoroughfare  of  Kyoto  .  .  .  .---78 
U      3894    Devout  woman  stroking  a  bronze  bull  to  cure  rheumatism 

—  Kitano  Ten j in  Temple,  Kyoto  -    -    -    7  - 
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6137 
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14708 
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14775 

K 

14066 

K 

14032 

O-hayo  (good-morning)  —  greetings  of  pretty  damsels  in 

Kinkakuji  Temple  Garden,  Kyoto   4 

A  family  of  middle  class  picnicking  under  the  cherry 

blossoms,  Omuro  Gosho  (east  to  pagoda),  Kyoto  .  .  4 
"  Choose  a  rod  from  the  jar  at  left  and  have  your  fortune 

told  by  this  seer  "  —  Inari  Temple,  Kyoto  .  - 
A  gay  Shinto  procession  carrying  sacred  objects  —  east, 

over  bridge  to  Imperial  Museum,  Kyoto  .  - 
A  potter  and  his  wheel,  fashioning  a  case  of  Awata  porce- 
lain —  in  the  famous  Kinkosan  works,  Kyoto  ...  4 
Workmen  watching  kilns  full  of  precious  Awata  porcelain, 

in  the  famous  Kinkosan  works,  Kyoto  ....  4 
Expert  workmen  creating  exquisite  designs  in  cloisonne" 

(Mr.  Namikawa  in  background),  Kyoto  ...... 

Fuji,  from  the  most  perfect  viewpoint   4 

Onomichi  and  a  charming  bit  of  the  far  famed  inland  sea    .  - 

Iwa  Kurie  Bridge,  one  of  the  sights  of  Japan                    .  - 

Ancient  crater  of  Aso,  the  largest  in  the  world,  Japan  .      .  4 

Japanese  threshing  machine  in  full  swing,  Shezuoka,  Japan,  4 

Farm  yard  in  harvest  time.    Drying  the  precious  grain    .  4 

Typical  Japanese  mountain  home   4 

Charming  youth  and  hoary  age  —  a  fair  devotee  counting 

the  stone  lanterns,  Kasuga,  Nara   - 

Beautiful  stone  lanterns  at  Suniyoshi votive,  offerings  to 

the  Gods  of  the  Sea  (north),  Osaka  .  .  .  .  .4 
Impressive  funeral  procession  of  a  rich  Buddhist,  on  road 

to  Sakai  —  looking  northeast  to  Osaka                      .  - 

A  street  performer  amusing  the  crowd,  Kobe  .  - 
A  silvery  path  over  the  Inland  Sea  —  looking  west  from  a 

boat  off  Harima  shore   - 

Thrifty  farmers'  wives  heading  barley  by  pulling  it  through 

iron  combs,  near  Iwakuni   4 

Watching  an  eruption  of  steam  and  boiling  mud  half  way 

up  the  volcano  Aso-San   4 

Looking  north  over  vessels  in  harbor  to  fortified  hills  that 

defend  the  port  of  Nagasaki   - 

A  typical  farmer  in  raincoat  and  hat   4 

A  tea  house  in  Japan   4 

Meal  time  at  a  Japanese  hotel.    Meals  are  always  served 

in  the  guest's  room   4 

Goodbye.  An  afternoon  call  in  Japan  ....  4 
Japanese   woman   and   children.    Showing  method  of 

carrying  latter-     .      .      .   4 

Japanese  school  children   4 

A  schoolroom,  Japan   4 

Shinto  priests,  Kuno  San   4 

Daishi  Sama,  one  of  Japan's  many  temples                   .  - 

The  five  storied  pagoda  of  Myajima   - 

Overlooking  the  harbor  of  Yokohama   4 

Tokyo,  the  Japanese  capital   4 


-  -  7  - 

-  -  7  - 

-  -  7  - 
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K  14014  Street  scenes  at  Nara  ---78 

K  14026  In  the  public  garden,  Osaka  ---78 

K  20676  Shipping  at  Osaka   .  ._-_78 

K  6356  Shakuhachi  players,  streets  of  Kyoto,  Japan  .  .---78 

Shoemaking. 

K  14839  Manufacture  of  native  clogs  —  using  the  plane,  Japan  .  4  -  -  7  - 
K  14840  Manufacture  of  native  clogs  —  using  the  chisel,  Japan  .  4  -  -  7  - 
K    14841    Manufacture   of  native  clogs — attaching  the  thongs, 

Japan  4    _    _    7  _ 

K    14842    Manufacture  of    native    clogs — the  finishing  touches, 

Japan   4   -   -   7  - 

Pottery. 

K  20677  Grinding  crude  clay,  Kyoto  --678 

K  20645  Mixing  and  refining  clay,  Kyoto,  Japan      .      .  .--678 

K  20615  Drying  the  refined  clay  --678 

K  20616  Expert  workmen  shaping  objects  on  wheel  .  .  .4-678 

K  20649  Making  vases  4-678 

K  20618  Hand  painting  pottery  4   -   -    7  8 

Bronze. 

K    20619    Shaping  designs  out  of  wax  before  moulding      .      .  .4-678 

K    20657    The  moulding  process  4-678 

K  20620  Filing  and  polishing  a  large  piece  after  moulding  .  .--678 
K  20658  A  workshop  in  which  small  art  pieces  are  made  .  .--678 
K    20659    Filing  and  polishing  a  large  piece  after  moulding,  near 

view,  Japan  4-678 

Paper. 

K    14743    Cleaning  mulberry  bark  from  which  Japanese  paper  is 

made  4--78 

K    20642    Dipping  and  drawing  pulp  of  mulberry  bark  to  form  sheets 

of  paper  4   -   -    7  8 

K    20643    Hanging  the  paper  to  dry      .      .      .      .  '    .      .      .    4    -    -    7  8 

K    20644    Drying  paper  on  the  streets  4   -   -    7  8 

Rice. 

K  14063  Overlooking  the  rice  fields                                           .  4  -  -  7  8 

K  14729  Bull  plow.    Preparing  the  rice  field   4  -  -  7  8 

K  14730  Rice  planters  at  work   4  -  -  7  8 

K  14789  Cutting  straw  close  to  the  ground   4  -  -  7  8 

K  14791  Showing  method  of  pulling  grain  from  the  stem        .  4  -  -  7  8 

K  14794  Baling  rice  in  the  rice  fields   4  -  -  7  8 

K  14818  Homeward  bound  with  rice   4  -  -  7  8 

K  14817  After  the  rice  harvest   4--78 

K  14833  Eating  rice  with  chopsticks   4  -  -  7  - 

K  14012  Japanese  girls  at  work  in  rice  fields      .      .      .      .  4  -  -  7  8 

K  6134  Preparing  a  rice  field  for  planting.    Showing  method  for 

guiding  horse   4  -  -  7  8 
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U     3913    Plowing  flooded  ground  for  rice  planting  —  north  from 

main  highway  at  Uji,  near  Kyoto   4  -    -    7  8 

U     3914    Patient  laborers  transplanting  rice  —  shoots  on  a  farm  in 

beautiful  interior  of  Japan  —  near  Kyoto       .      .      .  4  -    -    7  8 

Tea. 

K    14710    Tea  on  the  uplands   4--78 

K    14008    Gathering  tea    .      .      .  •   4  -   -    7  8 

K     6135    Coming  home  from  the  tea  field,  Japan            .  4  -    -    7  8 

K    14737    Firing  tea   .  .4--78 

K    14738    Selecting  tea  leaves  .      .   4--78 

K    14739    A  country  girl  among  the  tea  fields   4  -    -    7  8 

Silk. 

K  14744  Gathering  mulberry  leaves  for  silkworms,  Japan  .4-678 
K    14745    Picking  special  mulberry  leaves  for  infant  silkworms, 

Japan   --678 

K    14746    Silkworm  incubator,  Japan   4-678 

K    14747    Tray  full  of  worms   4-678 

K    14748    Feeding  mulberry  leaves  to  young  worms  .4-678 

K    14749    Making  nests  for  the  silkworms   4-678 

K    14750    Silk  cocoons  in  their  nests   4-678 

K    14751    Separating  cocoons  from  their  nests   4-678 

K    14752    Native  silk-spinning  plant      .      .  .4-678 

K    14753    Reeling  silk  from  the  cocoon   4-678 

K    14754    A  large  native  silk- weaving  plant   4-678 

K    14755    Drying  room  of  extensive  silk- weaving  plant      .      .  .4-678 

K    14758    Spindle  room  of  silk- weaving  plant   4-678 

K    14756    Selling  cocoons   4-678 

K  14757  One  of  Japan's  largest  silk-weaving  mills  .  .  .4-678 
K    20621    Mammoth  plant  of  the   Mitsui  Company,  Maebashi. 

Boiling  cocoons  and  reeling  silk   4  -    -    7  8 

K    20623    As  precious  as  gold.   Weighing  raw  silk  on  delicate  scales, 

Japan   ---78 

Varied  Industries. 

K    20680    Making  straw  mats   4  -    -    7  8 

K    20668    Boat  building  in  Japan   4--7S 

K    14711    Reaping  wheat  with  sickles   4  -    -    7  8 

K    20652    Artists  painting  designs   4--7S 

K    14740    Fishing,  Japan   4-67$ 

K    20641    Japanese  sawmill   4--7S 

U     3910    Pretty  factory  girls  decorating  cheap  pottery  for  foreign 

markets,  Kyoto   --   —  78 

U     3912    Exciting  experience  of  men  on  a  log-craft,  shooting  the 

Hozu  Rapids  on  the  Katsura,  Kyoto   4  -    -    7  S 

Java  and  Straits  Settlements. 

U     9060    The  center  of  traffic  —  Singapore  river  and  Kavanagh 

Bridge,  from  surveyor's  office,  Singapore  .      .      .      .4  —  678 
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U     9064    Pier  at  Tandjong-Priek,  from  a  steamer's  deck  —  arrival 

at  Batavia,  capital  of  Java   -  -    6    7  8 

U     9067    Gang  Patganongen,  an  important  street  in  the  Chinese 

district,  Batavia  .      .   -  -   -    -  8 

U      9068    One  of  the  many  public  laundries  along  the  banks  of  the 

Molenfleit  Canal,  Batavia  .      .      .      .             .      .  4  -    _    7  _ 

U      9072    From  Hotel  Bellevue,  Buitenzorg,  southwest,  over  forest 

of  cocoanut  palms  to  volcanic  Mt.  Salak  .      .      .  4  -    -    7  8 

U      9083    Javanese,  the  native  inhabitants  of  eastern  Java,  near 

Villadolce  Hotel,  Garoet   4  _   _    7  _ 

U      9085    Soldiers  crossing  stream  during  maneuvers  —  flooded  rice- 
fields  in  foreground  —  Garoet   4  -   -    7  8 

U     9087    Native  vendors,  ragged  and  dirty,  awaiting  arrival  of  the 

train  at  the  station,  Brambanam   4  -   -    7  8 

Korea. 

K    14084    A  happy  family  in  a  thatched  hut  of  a  Korean  peasant  4  -   -    7  - 

K    14082    A  Korean  nabob,  his  servant  and  his  donkey,  Seoul  .  -  -   -   7  - 

K    14079    Seeing  the  sights  in  a  sedan  chair,  Seoul  4  -   -    7  - 

K    14083    A  Korean  out  for  riding   _  _    _    7  _ 

K    14078    Grinding  beans,  on  the  streets  of  Seoul       .      .      .  4  -   -   7  - 

K    14076    White-robed  pottery  peddlers,  Seoul   -  -   -    7  8 

K    14081    A  Korean  farmer  plowing   4  -   -    7  8 

K     6142    A  Korean  bull  cart   4--78 

K    14080    A  pack  train  loaded  with  wood   4  -   -    7  8 

K    20603    A  Korean  farmer  with  load  of  grass  for  market  .      .  4  -   -    7  8 

K    14074    Bird's-eye  view  of  Seoul   4--78 

K    14075    Independence  arch  and  Peking  pass,  Seoul  .      .      .  .---78 

Syria. 

U     3081    The  Bazaar  of  Jaffa   ---78 

U     3087    Plowing  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon   4  -    -    7  8 

U     3092    Cattle  market  day  in  the  Lower  Pool  of  Gihon,  Valley  of 

Hinnom,  Jerusalem   4--78 

U     3098    Christian  street  —  motley  life  in  the  Holy  City's  bazaar 

district  —  Jerusalem   4  -   -   7  8 

U     3119    A  barley  harvest,  near  Bethlehem  of  Judea       .      .      .  4  -   -    7  8 

U     3124    On  the  north  shore  of  Dead  Sea  —  looking  southwest       .  4-678 

U  3127  Mountains  of  Judea,  from  the  Plain  of  Jericho  .  .  4  -  -  7  8 
U     3132    Gathering  tares  from  wheat  in  the  stony  fields  of  Bethel 

(looking  south)   4  -   -    7  8 

U     3199    Women  grinding  at  the  mill   4  —   -   7  - 

U     3164    Fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  distant  hills  of  the 

Gadarenes   4  -   -    7  - 

U     3174    The  mightiest  building  stone  ever  cut,  ruins  of  Baalbek, 

Syria   ---78 

U  3178  The  inner  court  of  a  Damascus  home,  Syria  4  -  -  7  - 
K    11052    The  Jordan  valley  and  plain  of  Jericho  .4-678 

K    11107    Afloat  on  the  Dead  Sea   4-678 

K    11132    Cedars  of  Lebanon,  Syria   ---78 
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K    20703    Sheik  Rached  and  Body  Guard  .___7_ 

K    11073    Young  girls  of  Nazareth   4__7_ 

K     6149    A  Bedouin  bride   4__7_ 

K    11065    A  feast  in  Palestine   4    _    _    7  - 

K    20702    Music  schools,  Syria   4    _    _    7  _ 

K     6382    Father  and  two  children.   Shows  the  costume,  Palestine  .  4    -    -    7  - 

K     6384    A  typical  family  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Sea  of  Galilee  4    -    -    7  - 

K    11071    The  threshing  floor  of  Nazareth,  Palestine  .  4    -    -    -  8 

K    11098    Native  weaver  at  work   4    _    _    7  g 

K     6390    Native  method  of  cooking  on  clay  stoves.   Charcoal  used 

for  fuel   4___g 

K     6153    Entering  the  east  gate  of  Damascus,  Syria        .      .  .---78 

K     6154    A  typical  Damascus  street,  Syria   4    -    -    7  8 

K    11028    Bird's-eye  view  of  Jerusalem   4    _    _    7  g 

K     6378    Courtyard  of  an  old  khan,  showing  loaded  caravan  .  4   —   —   7  8 

U     3392    The  cedar  forest  around  Beyrout   -   -    -    7  8 

U  3407  Ceremony  of  building  the  settlement  of  a  Syrian  house  4  -  -  7  - 
U     3408    Mosque  in  the  Court  of  the  Hospice,  for  pilgrims  to  Mecca, 

Damascus   ___7_ 

U     3409    A  caravan  camp  at  old  Damascus   4-678 

U     3411    An  Oriental  turning  lathe  —  a   chairmaker   at  work, 

Damascus   4--78 

U     3412    A  sword  maker  of  Damascus  —  whose  swords  were  once 

considered  the  finest  in  the  world  .  .  .  .  .--678 
U     3413    Crude  makers  of  beautiful  goods  —  making  the  famous 

inlaid  pearl  work,  Damascus   4    -    -    7  8 

U  3414  One  of  the  open  bazaars  of  Damascus  .  .  .  4  -  -  7  8 
U     3417    A  Syrian  home  with  its  guest  chamber,  the  large  upper 

room   4   -   -    7  8 

AUSTRALASIA,  ETC. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

U  10230  A  busy  morning  on  Barrack  street,  in  Perth,  the  capital  4  -  -  7  - 
U    10231    King  William  street,  south  toward  Post  Office  (at  right), 

Adelaide   4   —  —   7  — 

U    10234    Sedate  flamingoes  in  conference  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the 

Zoo,  Adelaide   4    -   -    7  - 

U  10236  Hillside  gardens  of  wealthy  citizens  on  Mt.  Lofty,  Ade- 
laide's beautiful  suburb   4   -   -   7  - 

U    10238    The  fashionable  shopping  district,  Collins  street,  at  Swan- 

ston  street,  Melbourne  .  .  .  .  .  '  .  .  —  —  —  7  - 
U    10245    A  boxing  kangaroo,  one  of  Australia's  famous  "old  men," 

in  the  Zoo,  Melbourne   4   -   —   7  - 

U    10252    Washing  butter  in  a  model  factory  (a  ton  of  butter  in 

sight),  Melbourne   4--7S 

U    10253    Diving  at  St.  Kilda  baths,  largest  in  the  world  (palings 

keep  out  sharks)   4    -    -    7  - 

U    10254    Where  a  sheep  is  shorn  in  ♦  five  minutes  by  electrical 

machinery,  Newmarket   4--7S 
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U    10255    Dalgetty's  salesrooms,  where  wool  buyers  come  from  all 

parts  of  the  world  4    -    -    7  8 

U  10257  Four  thousand  sheep  changing  pasture  during  a  dry  season,  4  -  -  7  8 
U    10259    Reaping  oats,  part  of  the  commonwealth's  13,611,987 

bushels,  Koroit,  Victoria  4--78 

U    10260    Where  tons  of  luscious  fruit  ripen  in  the  southern  sun, 

west  from  Tower  Doncaster  4    -    -    7  8 

U  10261  Power  plant  and  quartz  refuse  at  one  of  Ballarat's  gold- 
mines, town  at  northwest  _    _    _    7  _ 

U    10265    The  circular  quay  where  ocean  steamships,  freighters  and 

pleasure  boats  meet,  Sidney  -    -    -    7  8 

U    10314    At  eventide  on  Lake  Rotorua,  a  Maori  belle  in  kiwa  feather 

cloak  ___7_ 

LT    10315    The  geyser  basin  and  Rotorua  Lake  from  the  mountain  at 

Whakarewarewa  .    4    -    -    7  - 

U    10316    Where  the  world's  fiery  heart  still  burns  —  boiling  pool  of 

Pehutu  geyser  _    _    _    7  _ 

U    10274    Ostriches  on  a  farm  near  Sidney,  with  outlook  over  the 

Tasman  Sea  4   -   -    7  - 

U    10275    Sons  of  Australia's  aboriginal  huntsmen  and  warriors, 

with  their  boomerangs  4    -   —   7  - 

U    10276    Boomerangs  in  mid-air,  on  the  curving  flight  which  will 

bring  them  back  to  the  thrower,  New  South  Wales  .  4   -   —   7  - 

U  10281  Entrance  to  the  "  Marguerita  Chamber, "  veiled  by  stalac- 
tite draperies,  Jenelan,  New  South  Wales  .  .  .  —  -  —  7  - 
U    10283    How  Mr.  Cottontail  goes  to  market  —  1200  rabbits  on 

way  to  freezing  plant,  New  South  Wales  .      .      .  4    -    -    7  - 

U    10284    Fourteen-ox-team  hauling  wool,  —  a  typical  sight  in  New 

South  Wales  4--78 

U  10287  Brisbane,  east  from  lofty  Observation  Tower,  Queensland,  -  —  —  7  - 
U    10291    Hobart,  Tasmania's  progressive  capital  city,  southwest 

from  the  Post  Office  _   _   _    7  _ 

U    10293    Christmas  holiday  pleasures  at  the  Fern  Tree  Bower,  near 

Hobart,  Tasmania  _   _   _    7  _ 

LT  10294  Acres  of  hop  vines  on  a  prosperous  farm  at  New  Norfolk  .  4  —  —  7  - 
U    10295    Tasmania's  greatest  industry,  apple-growing  near  New 

Norfolk  4   -   -   7  - 

U  10300  Auckland's  chief  business  thoroughfare,  Queen  street,  look- 
ing south  ___7_ 

U    10304    Sifting  Kauri  gum  (resin  of  prehistoric  trees  for  varnish 

making,  Auckland  4   -   -   7  - 

U    10305    The  son  of  a  Maori  king,  his  daughter  and  grandchild, 

Auckland   .    4   -   -    7  - 

U    10308    Girls  of  the  old  Maori  race  as  they  are  today  under  British 

training,  Auckland  4   —   —   7  - 

U     4666    Mt.  Elliot  and  Jarvois  Glacier,  from  McKinnon's  Pass 

(6,200  feet)  4-67- 

U    10309    "On  us,  on  us,  the  unswerving  season  smiles,"  —  fields, 

woods  and  sea  below,  One  Tree  Hill  -   -   -    7  - 

U    10323    Wellington  and  its  harbor,  east  from  the  terrace.      .  4    -    -    7  - 
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u 

10311 

Sunset  splendor  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  Northcote  t  o 

Birkenhead,  near  Auckland  

- 

-  - 

-  7 

u 

10319 

Maori  girls  performing  the  ceremonial  "Haka"  or  Poi 

Dance,  Whakarewarewa  

4 

-  7 

u 

10320 

Rubbing  noses,  the  customary  salute  among  the  Maoris, 

Whakarewarewa  

4 

-  7 

u 

10321 

In  nature's  bathtub,  where  hot  water  never  fails  —  Maori 

children,  Whakarewarewa  

4 

-  - 

-  7 

1  IdWcllldll  IdlctllCld* 

K 

10155 

A  typical  grass  hut,  Hawaii  

4 

5  - 

-  - 

K 

10156 

Pretty  Hula  girls,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  

- 

5  - 

-  - 

K 

10151 

The  Government  House,  formerly  the  Palace,  Honolulu  . 

5  - 

K 

10152 

On  the  beautiful  Mauna  Loa  Creek,  Hawaii 

4 

5  - 

K 

10153 

4 

5  - 

K 

10154 

Papaia  trees,  in  Mauna  Loa  Valley,  Hawaii 

5  - 

K 

20127 

Banana  tree,  Hawaii  

4 

5  - 

-  8 


Philippine  Islands. 

W  3515  The  Escolta,  the  chief  business  street  of  Manila  .  -  5 
W   10032    Isabella  Gate,  principal  entrance  to  the  walled  city  of 

Manila   .      .      .      .  *   -  5 

W   10009    Filipino  fruit  market,  Manila   -  5 

W   10003    Filipino  wash  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Pasig,  Manila  .      .  -  5 

W     3510    The  Bridge  of  Spain,  over  the  Pasig  river,  Manila      .  -  5 

W   10011    Filipino  home,  Pasig  river  and  Bridge  of  Spain,  Manila    .  4  5 

W     3520    A  group  of  boys  from  the  Normal  High  School,  Manila  .  4  5 

W     3503    Giving  the  buffalo  his  regular  noonday  bath,  Manila  Bay  .  4  5 

W     3522    In  the  busy  market  place,  Manila   4  5 

W     3523    Filipino  police,  once  insurgents,  now  faithful  servants  of 

Uncle  Sam,  Manila   -  5 

W  3525  The  beautiful  Church  of  San  Sebastian,  Manila  .  .  -  5 
W     3528    Native  method  of  propelling  canal  boats  on  Escolta  Canal, 

Manila   4  5 

W     3532    Crowds  of  native  boats  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  river, 

Manila   4  5 

W     3534    Shipping  on  the  Pasig  river  —  the  quay  near  the  Custom 

House,  Manila   -  5 

W     3550    In  the  fishing  village  of  Ermita   -  5 

W  3552  The  Filipinos  as  they  go  to  market,  Ermita  .  .  .45 
W     3558    Native  huts  of  bamboo  thatched  with  nipa       .      .  .45 

W  3559  A  typical  village  scene  in  the  Philippine  Islands  .  -  5 
W     3568    A  crowd  of  freight  boats  pass  the  new  automatic  lift  bridge, 

Binondo  Canal,  Manila   -  5 

W  3572  Filipino  girls  stripping  tobacco  leaves  for  cigar  manufac- 
ture, Manila   4  5 

W     3579    When  church  is  out  —  Filipinos  in  holiday  attire  leaving 

an  ancient  church  at  Antipolo   4  5 


-    t  - 


7  S 
7  8 
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w 

3582 

Stripping  hemp  —  producing  fiber  for  making  manila  rope 

and  hemp  fabrics  

4 

5 

-  7 

8 

w 

3583 

Drying  the  hemp  fiber  for  Manila's  most  important 

product,  rope  and  cordage  

4 

5 

-  7 

8 

w 

3586 

The  crude  loom  in  which  the  Filipino  women  weave  the 

4 

5 

-  7 

8 

w 

3588 

Rapid  transit  in  the  tropics  —  a  caraboa  cart 

4 

5 

-  7 

- 

w 

3590 

Primitive  caraboa  (water  buffalo)  cart  —  wheels  one  solid 

piece  of  wood  

4 

5 

-  7 

- 

w 

3593 

Preparing  cocoanuts  for  shipment  —  the  husking  process  . 

4 

5 

-  7 

8 

w 

3595 

In  the  heart  of  a  native  village,  typical  of  life  in  the 

tropics  

4 

5 

-  7 

w 

3598 

A  Negrito  huntsman  with  his  aboriginal  war  weapon,  the 

4 

5 

-  7 
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CHAPTER  III. 


SIXTH  GRADE  GEOGRAPHY  ILLUSTRATED. 
SECTION  I.— PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  —  TWELVE  LESSONS. 
A.  Erosion. 

1.  By  the  weather. 

2.  By  running  water. 

3.  By  glaciers  and  ancient  ice  sheet. 

4.  By  the  sea  —  wave  action. 

B.  Preparation  of  the  Earth  for  Man. 

1.  Land  —  continents. 

2.  Mountains  —  upfolds. 

3.  Valleys  —  downfolds. 

4.  Coastal  plains  —  very  gentle  slopes. 

5.  Inland  plains  —  nearly  level  lowlands. 

6.  Plateaux  —  uplifted  levels. 

7.  The  ocean  —  its  indentations. 

8.  The  coast  line  —  its  articulations. 

Lessons  on  Erosion. 

Plan. 

1.  Evidences  of  forces  at  work. 

2.  Transportation  of  waste. 

3.  Deposition. 

Lessons  on  Preparation  of  the  Earth  for  Man. 

Plan. 

1.  Location. 

2.  Vistas  showing  characteristics. 

3.  Formation. 

4.  Aging. 

5.  Industries  —  opportunities  for  mankind  to  make  a  living. 

6.  Means  of  communication,  easy  or  difficult;  evidences  of  men's 
ingenuity  in  overcoming  natural  obstructions. 

Note.  —  For  want  of  material  in  some  cases  the  plan  has  been 
slightly  varied. 
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Lesson  I.  Erosion. 


By  the  Weather. 

Slide  1.  The  Sphinx  and  Pyramids   U  2551 

■  2.  Notre  Dame   U  1617 

"    3.  Garden  of  the  Gods   D  02167 

"    4.  The  Egyptian  Obelisk,  New  York  City  .      .      .      .  M  124 

■  5.  El  Capitan,  Yosemite   K  5008 

"    6.  Cleavage  plans,  hard  rock   M  5  Field  Work 

■  7.  Pike's  Peak   D  012378 

■  8.  Mt.  Washington   M  1610  N.  H. 

"    9.  Track  of  an  avalanche   M  11821  Switz. 

"  10.  Rock  waste,  talus   M  14  Field  Work 

"  11.  Palisades  of  the  Hudson   D  019568 

"  12.  Diaton  Bluffs,  San  Monica   M  4121  Cal. 

"  13.  How  a  cyclone  looks   M  19113 

"  14.  An  approaching  dust  storm   M21111  China 

"  15.  Sand  dunes,  Oregon   K  13530 

Lesson  II.  Erosion. 

By  Running  Water. 

Slide  1.  Fraser  River   K  13839 

"    2.  Flume  Notch,  White  Mountains   D  011773 

"    3.  Canyon  of  the  Colorado   K  13519 

■  4.  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone   K  2401 

"    5.  Niagara  Falls  from  below   K  6190 

"    6.  Long  Sault  Rapids,  St.  Lawrence   M  2379 

"    7.  Niagara  Gorge   K  8088 

"    8.  Montmorency  River  —  natural  steps     .  .  M  1449  Can. 

"    9.  Pot  hole,  Bronx  —  bowlder  tool   M  60  Field  Work. 

"  10.  Meandering  side  cutting  —  Connecticut  River     .      .  M  12005  Mass. 

"  11.  Columbia  River  —  delta-silt   M  15757  Ore. 

"  12.  Bird's-eye  view,  Lake  Winnepesaukee  .  D  018928 

"  13.  Nile  River  — flood  plain   U  3527 

"  14.  Mississippi  River  —  flood  plain   D  01559 

"  15.  Relief  map,  United  States  of  America  —  showing  how 

rivers  carry  some  of  the  silt  seaward  .  M  14815  map 


Key  to  Slide  Initials. 
D    Detroit  Publishing  Company. 
K    Keystone  View  Company. 
L     Levy  et  ses  fils.    (See  McAllister  or  Thurston.) 
M    McAllister,  T.  H. 
S     Stebbins,  N.  L. 
U    Underwood  &  Underwood. 
W   White,  H.  C. 

For  addresses-,  local  agents,  and  prices  see  chapter  I.,  pages  8,  9. 
Nearly  all  the  slides  mentioned  in  this  chapter  are  taken  from  the  list 
given  in  chapter  II. 
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Lesson  III.  Erosion. 

(a.)  By  Glaciers,  and  (b.)  the  Ancient  Ice  Sheet. 


(a.)  Nine  slides,    (b.)  Six  slides. 


(a.)  Slide  1. 

Snow  fields  

K  10782 

H 

2. 

Snow  fields,  Mt.  Blanc  ...... 

M  15282  Switz. 

It 

3. 

Mt.  Yoho  Glacier,  Selkirk  ..... 

M  14639  B.  C. 

« 

4. 

Grindelwald  —  carrying  bowlder 

M  12297  Switz. 

« 

5. 

Immense  glacier  basin,  Grindelwald 

U  1766  Switz. 

a 

6. 

Mer  de  Glace,  moraines 

U  1834  Switz. 

u 

7. 

Mer  de  Glace,  crevasse  

M  16110  Switz. 

a 

8. 

Lake  d'Oesche  (glacial  lake)  .... 

L  (order  through  M.) 

a 

9. 

Muir  Glacier,  Alaska  —  detached  berg 

M  10032  Alaska 

(b.)  « 

10. 

Frome  Glacier,  Spitsbergen  

L  (order  through  M ) 

11. 

Ice  barrier,  Spitzbergen  

L  (order  through  Mj 

a 

12. 

Bowlder  strewn  field,  Ireland  .... 

M  8315  Ire. 

13. 

Drumlin  (till)   

M  12177  N.  V. 

a 

14. 

Rocks  scoured  by  glacier  

M  343  P.  G. 

a 

15. 

Mt.  Washington  and  Intervale  —  fertile  pastures 

built  up  from  material   eroded   from  the 

mountains  by  ancient  ice  sheet       .      .      .    M  11817  X  il. 


Lesson  IV.  Erosion. 


By  the  Sea  —  Wave  Action. 

Slide  1.    Cliffs  and  surf,  Newport       .      .      ...      .      .      .  M713  R.I. 

"    2.    Marblehead     .    D  018304 

"    3.    Giant's  Causeway   U  516 

"    4.    North  Cape,  Norway   M  7361  Norway 

"    5.    Gibraltar   U  10422 

"    6.    Undercutting  —  sea  stacks  —  Bay  of  Fundy  .  M  249  P.  G. 

"    7.    The  Ovens,  Bar  Harbor   D  013947 

"    8.    Fingal's  Cave,  Staff  a   U  7510 

*    9.    Blue  Grotto,  Capri       .    M  13S49  Italy 

"  10.    Perce  Rock,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence   M  4131  Can. 

"  11.    Chalk  Cliffs,  England   M  12620  Eng. 

"  12.    Nantasket,  Mass   D  01S887 

"  13.    Coney  Island  Beach  -  M  12410  N.  Y. 

"  14.    Sand  Bar,  Barnegat   U  14424  N.  J. 

"  15.    Sandy  Hook   M  438 

"  16.    Highland  light,  Cape  Cod  —  vista  showing  the  straight- 
ened shore  line   S 

Lesson  I.    Preparation  of  the  Earth  for  Man. 
Formation  of  the  Earth  —  Land  —  Continents. 

Slide  1.    The  earth   M  Astronomy  41 

"    2.    Comparative  size  of  the  earth,  sun,  and  planets  M  Astronomy  2 

■    3.    The  solar  system   M  Astronomy  1 

8    4.    Land,  water  and  air  .  M  Geology  1 
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Slide  5.    Upbuilding  of  North  America,  from  King's  Advanced 
Geography,  page  52  (order  of  J.  F.  Thurston,  50 


Bromfield  street. 

"  6.  Land  masses.    World's  ridge   M  Maps  and  plans 

8  7.  Diagram  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  coast      .      .      .  M  28  P.  G. 

8  8.  Diagram  showing  vertical  and  horizontal  strata  .      .  M  4932  Switz. 

8  9.  The  earth  in  past  ages  —  ideal  glacial  landscape    .      .  M  Geology  16 

8  10.  In  the  drift  age   M  Geology  17 

"  11.  The  earth  fitted  for  migration   M  Geology  18 

8  12.  Distribution  of  the  human  race   M  Maps 

.  "  13.  Implements  of  the  Stone  Age   M  45  Sweden 

8  14.  Implements  of  the  Bronze  Age   M  46  Sweden 

"  15.  Implements  of  the  Iron  Age   M  47  Sweden 


Lesson  II.    Preparation  for  Man. 


Mountains. 

Slide  1.  Relief  map  of  United  States  M  14815  Map 

"     2.  Panorama  of  mountain  ranges  K  6309 

8     3.  Mt.  Willey  —  base,  slopes,  summit  M  1637  N.  H. 

"    4.  Snow  line  —  Mt.  Chimborazo  U  9197  S.  Am. 

5.  Timber  line  —  Colorado  M  1742  Colo. 

"    6.  The  Matterhorn  —  a  young  mountain  K  10764  Switz. 

"    7.  Mt.  Katahdin  —  a  mature  mountain  M  1742  Me. 

"    8.  *'-\ 

8    9.  Forested  slopes  —  retarded  erosion  M  163  Penn. 

8  10.  Change  in  temperature  from  base  to  summit,  Mt.  Orizaba, 

Mexico  M  1460  Mex. 

8  11.  Formation,  block  mountains  M  11045  Cal. 

8  12.  Formation  volcano,  broken  dome  —  Vesuvius  M  19837  Italy 

8  13.  Formation  of  very  high  mountains,  Darjeeling  M  13524  India 

8  14.  Industries,  mining,  Idaho  M  17229  Ida. 

8  15.  Industries,  lumbering,  Cascade  Mountains,  Washington    .    M  13819 

8  16.  Pasturage,  sheep  ranch  on  slopes  K  13646 

Lesson  III.    Preparation  for  Man. 

Valleys. 

Slide  1.  Relief  map  of  North  America  M  14814 

"    2.  Connecticut  Valley  —  the  three  slopes,  sides  and  floor,    D.  017774 

8    3.  A  longitudinal  valley  M  36  P.  G. 

8    4.  A  transverse  valley  M  35 

"    5.  Watkins  Glen  —  stream  cutting  K  12460 

a    6.  Ice  cutting   .    K  10708 

a    7.  Aging  —  a  young  valley  —  canyon  of  the  Colorado  — 

gorge  —  chasm  K  13519 

8    8.  Lakes  of  Killarney  —  dam  across  valley  K  487 

8    9.  Mature  —  Valley  of  the  Elbe  M  6806  Ger. 

8  10.  Valley  in  old  age  —  Nile  U  2537 

8  11.  Industries  —  in  young  valleys  —  mining       .  .    M  11425  S.  Dak. 

8  12.  Industries  —  wooded  slopes  —  lumbering     .  .    K  20026 
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Slide  13. 

Industries  —  modern  steel  plant  —  manufacturing 

.    K  6539 

14. 

Industries  —  in  mature  valleys  —  truck  farming 

.    K  67  U 

a 

15. 

Industries  —  commerce,  Mississippi  river-front  . 

.    D  014485 

u 

16. 

Communication   difficult   and  expensive  in  young 

.    K  0475 

17. 

Fewer    obstructions  in   mature   valleys  —  Thames 

embankment  

.    II  285  Eng. 

Lesson  IV.    Preparation  for  Man. 

Coastal  Plains. 

Slid 

e  1. 

X  lit?    V V  KJL  LH  o  1  ....... 

*\i  „\iap.-.    >\  oriu  b  i\i<i|ie 

u 

2. 

v_^odoitii  piani,  juaKewoou,  pine  woocis 

\  T  1  1  '>  'i  1   V  T 
Bl  14.5.)  1  W  .  J  . 

a 

3. 

iveiiei  oi  u.  o.,  locaie  ine  coastal  piain  . 

ai  I4olo  .Map 

u 

4. 

a\l  i±-±  r  iciu  »>  urK 

u 

5. 

Coastal  plain — its  structure  

M  41  Field  Work 

a 

6. 

Paper  mills,  Holyoke,  Mass  

M  177til 

a 

7. 

Beach,  land  and  sea  —  seaward  .... 

M  14441  X.  J. 

a 

8. 

Industries  —  seaports    on    the     heads    of  the 

drowned  valleys  on  the  seaward  edge.  Xew 

York  Harbor  

K  574 

a 

q 

Agriculture  —  gathering  peaches,  Delaware  . 

K  6952 

a 

10. 

Agriculture  —  cotton  field,  raw  material 

K  8049 

u 

11. 

Continental  shelf  continuation  of  coastal  plain 

M  43  Field  Work 

u 

12. 

Marine  plain,  midway  between  a  young  plain  and 

a  drowned  one  

M  47  Field  Work 

it 

13. 

Continental  shelf  emerging  as  a  barrier  reef  . 

M  14338 

a 

14. 

Continental  shelf  industries  —  shell-fish,  clams 

K  6871 

u 

15. 

A  catch  on  the  Banks  

M  49S2  Newfoundland 

a 

16. 

Prosperity  due  to  various  industries.    Pay  day 

at  Newport  News,  Va  

S 

Lesson  V.    Preparation  for  Man. 

Inland  Plains. 

Slide  1. 

Relief  of  North  America  

.    M  14814  Map 

u 

2. 

Vista  —  gang  plows,  North  Dakota 

.     M  2002  X.  Dak. 

u 

3. 

The  last  stage  in  a  lake  

.    M  31  Field  Work 

u 

4. 

Cultivating  a  lake  plain  

.    D  04586 

ft 

5. 

Characteristics  of  the  soil,  harrowing 

M  2605  S.  Dak. 

a 

6. 

Absence  of  stones  in  soil  —  sod  house 

.    M  1259  Neb. 

a 

7. 

Cities  of  the  plains  —  Winnipeg  .... 

M  13678  Can. 

« 

8. 

New  Orleans  

M  12479 

« 

9. 

Industries  —  agriculture,  truck  farming  —  beet  field 

in 

Nebraska  

.    M  1200 

a 

10. 

Oats  standing  

.    K  0399 

11. 

Mississippi  River  stern  wheeler  .... 

M  763 

u 

12. 

Train  on  Illinois  Central   

.     M  12320 

« 

13. 

Plains,  South  America  pampas  ... 

M  8S51  So.  Am. 
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Lesson  VI.    Preparation  for  Man. 


Plateaux. 


Slide  1. 

Relief  map  of  North  America  

M  14814  Map 

a 

2. 

M  14812  Map 

a 

3. 

Alkali  desert,  Nevada  

M  976  Nev. 

a 

4. 

M  5121  H.  L. 

.  u 

5. 

A  desert  home,  Utah  

M  6573  Utah 

6. 

Drv  Mexican  plateau  

M  3977  Mexico 

u 

7. 

M  21976  China 

" 

8. 

Erosion,  stream  cutting,  Colorado  River 

K  13519 

a 

9. 

Erosion,  Mesa  Encantada,  North  Mexico 

M  11304 

a 

1U. 

K9481 

tt 

11. 

12. 

M  10722 

a 

13. 

Industries,  stock  farm  

D  04555 

u 

14. 

Industries,  agriculture,  overcoming  obstacles,  an  irri- 

M  10970  N.  Mex. 

a 

15. 

Irrigation  canal   

K  13548 

u 

16. 

Commerce  —  a  caravan,  Holy  Land  . 

M  6381 

a 

17. 

Uncouth  desert  vegetation  

D  08748 

tt 

18. 

A  dug-out,  Colorado,  showing  soil  . 

M  7179  Colo. 

Lesson  VII,    Preparation  for  Man. 

The  Ocean  and  its  Indentations. 

Slide  1. 

Location  map  of  the  hemispheres  

.    M  Maps 

tt 

2. 

Depth  of  the  Atlantic  

M  48  P.  G. 

tt 

3. 

The  ocean,  a  highway  of  travel  and  trade  —  ocean 

liner 

leaving  dock  

M  734  Marine 

u 

4. 

Ships  under  sail  

D  013665 

u 

5. 

Safeguarding,  life  saving  station  

M  14376  N.  J. 

tt 

6. 

Safeguarding,  Eddystone  Lighthouse  . 

M  8528  England 

a 

7. 

Safeguarding,  cable  station,  Valencia  Bay 

.    M  8518  Ireland 

ti 

8. 

M  185  P.  G. 

it 

9. 

M  12499  N.  Y. 

u 

10. 

Tides,  tide  in  

M  587  P.  G. 

a 

11. 

Tides,  ebb  

.    M  15  Marine 

tt 

12. 

M  14832  Map 

u 

13. 

Penobscot  Bay                                         .  . 

M  1757  Me. 

u 

14. 

K  9340 

u 

15. 

M  8317  S.  Am. 

u 

16. 

Fjords,  near  Fjord  

U662 

a 

17. 

Fjords,  Tromsosund  

.  U636 

ti 

18. 

.    M  8840  So.  Am. 

Lesson  VII.    Preparation  for  Man. 

Articulations  of  the  Shore  Line. 

Slide  1.    Low  shores  —  shallow  water  —  slowly  rising. 

High  shores  —  deep  water  —  slowly  sinking. 

Relief  map  of  North  America  M  14814  Map 
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Slide  2.  On  the  beach,  Ostend   U  1488 

"  3.  A  Norwegian  fjord  settlement   U  636 

"  4.  An  elevated  shore  line   M  13800  Italy 

"  5.  A  drowned  shore  line  on  old  line   M  49  Field  Work 

"  6.  Relief  map  of  Europe,  islands,  peninsulas  M  14817  Map 

"  7.  Islands,  submerged  hills   M  48  Field  Work 

"  8.  Islands,  Bermudas,  general  view   M  6950  Ber. 

"  9.  Islands,  Thousand  Isles    M  1782  Can. 

"  10.  Islands,  Coral  Atoll   M  14  Geol. 

"  11.  Erosion,  seaweeds  on  rocks  resist  erosion   '  M  58  Field  Work 

"  12.  Erosion,  beach  and  cliffs,  Tenby,  Wales  .  M  15050  Wales 

"  13.  Products,  furs  —  seals  on  beach   M  13515  Alaska 

"  14.  Products,  sponges  —  sponge  yard   K  9175 

"  15.  Products,  coral   U  8576 

"  16.  Products,  Duck  Island,  Greenland  .  .      .  U  4696 

"  17.  Products,  oysters  —  skiff  load   K  6875 


SECTION  2.    LESSONS  ON  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  BY  MEANS  OF 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 

1.  Canada. 

1.  Physical  features  —  centers  of  population. 

2.  Industries:  Fur-trapping,  lumbering,  fishing. 

3.  Industries:  Agriculture,  grazing,  mining. 

4.  Industries:  Commerce,  railways,  waterways,  and  canals. 

2  and  3.    Mexico  and  Countries  South  of  United  States. 

5.  Physical  features,  manners,  and  customs. 

6.  Industries:  Fruit-raising,  coffee,  rubber,  sisal. 

4.  Europe. 

7.  England. 

8.  London. 

9.  Scotland. 

10.  Ireland. 

11.  France. 

12.  Paris. 

13.  Holland  and  Belgium. 

14.  Northern  Europe,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia. 

15.  Spain  and  Portugal. 

16.  Italy. 

17.  Rome. 

18.  Switzerland. 

19.  The  German  Empire. 

20.  Southeastern   Europe  —  Austria-Hungary,   the   Balkan  States, 

Turkey  and  Greece. 
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General  Plan  for  Geography. 

1. 

Location  of  surrounding  wat  ers  and  countries - 
conditions  of  climate. 

-physical  features - 

9 
— . 

Routes  of  travel. 

3. 

Illustrations  of  physical  features. 

4. 

Manners  and  customs. 

0. 

Industries. 

6. 

Transportation. 

7. 

Correlation  with  literature,  art,  and  history  where  feasible. 

Lesson  L  Canada. 

Physical  Features  and  Centers  of  Population. 

Slide  1. 

Mercator's  map  of  the  world  

M 

a 

2. 

Relief  map  of  North  America   

.  M 

a 

3. 

Halifax  panorama  

M  4900  Can. 

u 

.  4. 

Montreal  panorama  

U  4756  Can. 

« 

5. 

Victoria  Bridge  

M  1415  Can. 

ft 

6. 

Quebec,  Dufferin  Terrace  

M  1433  Can. 

u 

7. 

Montmorency  river,  natural  steps  . 

M  1449  Can. 

a 

8. 

Sous-le-Cap  Street,  Quebec  

U  8049  Can. 

« 

9. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba  

M  13678  Can. 

u 

10. 

Yoho  Glacier  

M  14639  Can. 

a 

11. 

U  8069  Can. 

a 

12. 

Frazer  River,  looking  down  

K  13839  Can. 

a 

13. 

Kicking  Horse  Pass  

M  13748  Can. 

a 

14. 

Selkirk  Glacier,  cutting  ice  steps  

M  9530  Can. 

u 

15. 

Victoria's  Harbor,  Vancouver  

.    U  4842  Can. 

a 

16. 

Parliament  Building,  Ottawa  

M  1418  Can. 

a 

17. 

Carving  out  a  home  

M  17192  Wash 

u 

18. 

Calgarry  and  Bow  River,  Northwest  Territory  . 

.    M  24600  Can. 

Lesson  II.  Canada. 
Industries. —  Fur=trapping,  Fisheries,  Lumbering. 


Slide  1.  Relief  map  of  North  America   M 

■  2.  The  old  trapper   .  M  625  Can. 

"  3.  Around  the  trapper's  camp  fire   M  596  Can. 

"  4.  Fisherman's  home   M  4979  Can. 

"  5.  A  catch   M  4982  Can. 

8  6.  Quiddy-Viddy  kids   M  4984  Can. 

"  7.  Drying  fish   U  8046  Can. 

•  8.  Salting  fish   M  4973  Can. 

"  9.  Coming  in  from  sea  -  .      .      .  M  4981  Can. 

"  10.  Lumber  camp   M  462  Can. 

"  11.  Logjam   M  474  Can. 

"  12.  Timber  slide   M  1914  Can. 

"  13.  Unloading  logs   M  136  Can. 
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Slide  14.    Saw  mill  and  gang  saws  M  43  Can. 

"    15.    Felling  a  tree  M  4701  Me. 

Lesson  III.  Canada. 

Agriculture  —  Grazing  —  Mining. 

Slide  1.  Relief  map  of  North  America   M 

"  2.  Gang  plows  —  wheat       '   M  2603  N.  Dak. 

"  3.  Harrowing  wheat   M  2605  N.  Dak. 

"  4.  Seeding  wheat     .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  M  2607  N.  Dak. 

"  5.  Cutting  wheat   M  34  Can. 

■  6.  Harvester  and  thresher  —  wheat   M  719  Wash. 

"  7.  Grain  elevators  —  wheat   M  18  Can. 

"  8.  Cattle  scene  —  grazing   M  11442  S.  Dak. 

"  9.  Sheep  ranch  —  grazing   M  13687  Can. 

"  10.  Herding  —  grazing   M  13686  Can. 

*  11.  Cowboys  —  grazing   M  3439  Tex. 

"  12.  Stock  yards,  Winnipeg   M  31  Can. 

"  13.  Pine  Creek  and  Nugget  Point   M  10619  B.  C. 

"  14.  Group  of  miners   M  17120  B.  C. 

■  15.  Hydraulic  mining   M  17135  B.  C. 

Lesson  IV.  Canada. 
Transportation. 

Slide  1.    Mercator's  map  of  the  world   M 

"    2.  Halifax  Atlantic  Terminal,  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  M  4900  Can. 

"    3.  Montreal,  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Depot  M  1414  Can. 

"    4.    Victoria  Bridge,  Montreal   M  1415  Can. 

■  5.    Winnipeg   M  1367S  Can. 

"    6.    Big  Grade,  Kicking  Horse  Pass   M  13748  B.  C. 

*  7.    Snow  sheds,  exterior   M  1725  B.  C. 

"    8.    Snow  sheds,  interior   M  13792  B.  C. 

"    9.  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island,  Pacific  Terminal  U  4S39  B.  C. 

"  10.    Relief  map  of  North  America   M 

"  11.    Whaleback  steamer  on  Lake  Michigan   M  10461  Mich. 

"  12.    St.  Mary's  Rapids   M  4102  Can. 

*  13.    Canal,  Soo,  locks  and  power  house   M  24715  Mich. 

"  14.    Canal,  Soo,  and  locks  from  above  '   M  24723  Mich. 

■  15.    Niagara  River   M  401  N.  Y. 

"  16.    Welland  Canal  locks   U  4752 

Lesson  V.    Mexico,  Central  America  and  West  Indies. 

Slide  1.  Relief  map  of  North  America   M 

"    2.  Mercator's  map  of  the  world   M 

"    3.  Vera  Cruz  Harbor   K  10800 

"    4.  City  of  Mexico   K  10S03 

"    5.  Peon  group         .    '   K  10S09 

"    6.  Hacienda   K  10S76 

*  7.  Pulque  gatherer   K  10842 
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Slide  8.    Wheelbarrow  Water  Works   K  10920 

8  9.    Caretta  and  plow   M  3997  Mex. 

8  10.    Pack  train   M  5389 

■  11.    Train  ascending  the  slopes   M  3967a  Mex. 

"  12.    Schooner  loading  mahogany  logs   M  10632  Mex. 

8  13.    Mt.  Onzaba   M  1460  Mex. 

"  14.    Pottery-making   M  11353  Mex. 


8  15.    Pottery-making  M  11322  Mex. 

"  16.    Pottery  M  11354  Mex. 


Lesson  VI.    Mexico,  etc. 
Fruit  Raising  —  Coffee  and  Rubber. 


Slide  1.  Relief  map  of  North  America  M 

8  2.  Havana  Harbor  M  17944  Cuba 

"  3.  Bermudas,  general  view  M  6950  W.  I. 

8  4.  Fruit,  banana  gathering  K  4418  C.  Am. 

"  5.  Fruit,  limes  K  20510  Cal. 

8  6.  Fruit,  limes  '  K  256  Fla. 

8  7.  Fruit,  cocoanuts  K  10271 

8  8.  Fruit,  pineapple  field  K  6175 

8  9.  Coffee  plant  M  42  Mex. 

8  10.  Coffee,  road  in  plantation  M  4453  Mex. 

8  11.  Coffee,  cleaning   M  48  Mex. 

8  12.  Coffee,  drying  M  47  Mex. 

8  13.  Coffee,  loaded  burros  M  10617  Mex. 

8  14.  Sisal,  gathering  M  13484  Bahamas 

8  15.  Rubber  tree  M  6969  Bermudas 

8  16.  Cocoa  tree   .    M  18537  W.  I. 

Lesson  VII.  England. 

Slide  1.  Relief  map  of  Europe  M  14817  Map 

8  2.  World,  Mercator's  projection  M  Map 

8  3.  Liverpool  docks  U  193  . 

8  4.  Southampton  Harbor  M  34  Eng. 

8  5.  Eddystone  Light  M  8528  Eng. 

8  6.  Chalk  Cliffs,  English  Channel  M  12620  Eng. 

8  7.  River  Valley,  Dovedale,  Derbyshire  M  7742  Eng. 

8  8.  Valley  of  the  Thames   .    M  581  P.  G. 

8  9.  Oxford,  Queen's  College  U  148 

8  10.  Ann  Hathaway's  Cottage  M  Eng. 

8  11.  Furness  Abbey   U  10608 

8  12.  Kenil worth  Castle  K  3000 

8  13.  Lincoln  Cathedral  M  Eng. 

8  14.  Mt.  Snowden,  Wales  M  6340  Wales 


Lesson  VIII.  London. 


Slide  1. 
8  2. 


Relief  map  of  Europe 
Mercator's  projection 


M  14817  Map 
M  Map 
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Slide  3.  Trafalgar  square,  London   .      .  U  10605 

■  4.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral   M  %1  Eng. 

"  5.  Westminster  Abbey   (J  136 

"  6.  The  Nave,  Westminster  Abbey   U  137 

"  7.  Tower  of  London   U  121 

"  8.  Tower  of  London,  Traitor's  Gate   M  500 

"  9.  London  Bridge    U  10707 

"  10.  Blackfriar's  Bridge     .     -   M  181  Eng. 

"  11.  Thames  embankment   M  371  Eng. 

*  12.  Houses  of  Parliament   U  104 

"  13.  Interior  of  House  of  Commons   M  627  Eng. 

"  14.  Interior  of  House  of  Lords   M  020  Eng. 

■  15.  London  docks   M617  Eng. 

Lesson  IX.  Scotland. 

Slide  1.  Relief  map  of  Europe   M  L4817  Map 

"  2.  Mercator's  projection   M  Map 

"  3.  View  on  the  Clyde   U  7514 

■  4.  Edinburgh   U  7466 

*  5.  Edinburgh  Castle   U  7459 

"  6.  The  rugged  coast  of  St.  Kilda   M  6204  Scot. 

"  7.  Ellen's  Isle   U  7542 

"  8.  Ben  Venue   .      .      .  U  7537 

"  9.  Highland  home   K  12703 

"  10.  Holyrood  Palace   U  7472 

"  11.  Sterling  and  the  Castle,  Scotland   U  7482 

■  12.  Wives  at  Wick   .  U  7504 

"  13.  Abbot sford,  Scott's  home   U  7482 

"  14.  Fishermen  of  St.  Kilda   M  6195  Scot. 

"  15.  Crofters,  stock  taking   U  7506 

"  16.  Princes  street,  Edinburgh   U  7466 

■  17.  Edinburgh,  Forth  Bridge   U  7492 

Lesson  X.  Ireland. 

Slide  1.  Relief  map  of  Europe   M  14817  Map 

"  2.  Mercator's  map  of  the  world  '  .  M  Map 

*  3.  Queenstown  Harbor   K  2517 

"  4.  Third-class  coach,  Queenstown   M  8273 

■  5.  Life  and  customs  of  an  Irish  village   U  540 

"  6.  Cottages  of  Ireland   K  429 

*  7.  Cutting  peat   U  428 

"  8.  The  Lakes  of  Killarney   K  4S6 

"  9.  Going  to  the  fair,  jaunting  car   M  8428 

"  10.  Bridge  on  the  Dargle   M  8524  Ire. 

*  11.  Giant's  Causeway   K  2524 

"  12.  Blarney  Castle   .      .      .  I*  403 

"  13.  Galway  Harbor   M  8497 

"  14.  Meeting  of  the  Waters,  Vale  of  Avoca   M  8586 

"  15.  Telegraph  station,  Valencia  Bay   M  8518  Ire. 
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Lesson  XI.  France. 


Rural  Life. 

Slide  1.  Relief  map  of  Europe   M  14887  Map 

"    2.  Mercator's  map  of  the  world   M  Map 

"    3.  Colar's  Pier   U  9562 

"    4.  Great  city  market,  Halles  Centrales   U  1564 

*    5.  The  Bourse,  Paris      .      .      .    U  1540 

8    6.  Interior  of  a  Breton  village  home   U  9604 

"    7.  A  Norman  horse  fair,  Brittany       .  .  .  U  9614 

8    8.  Interior  of  a  peasant's  home,  Brittany   L  See  M 

8    9.  Pastoral  life  today  at  Agincourt      ......  U  9564 

8  10.  Making  lace   U  9617 

8  11.  Birthplace  of  Joan  of  Arc  .    U  9591 

8  12.  Vineyards   U  9583 

8  13.  Breton  peasants  making  clogs   U  9605 

"  14.  The  Paradise  of  French  children   U  9615 

8  15.  Nantes,  a  manufacturing  center   U  9599 

8  16.  Fishermen's  boats  returning   U  9600 

8  17.  Nice,  Southern  France   U  1600 

8  18.  Flower  Market,  Millet   U  1577 

8  19.  Sheep  Going  Home,  Dupre   U  9582 

8  20.  A  herd  of  goats  in  the  mountains   U  10743 

Lesson  XII.  France. 
Paris. 

Slide  1.  Relief  map  of  Europe   M  14817  Map 

8    2.  River  Seine  with  eight  bridges   U  1537 

8    3.  Panorama  from  Arc  de  Triomphe   U  1555 

8    4.  Panorama  from  Notre  Dame  roof   U  9576 

8    5.  Arc  de  Triomphe   M  15005 

8    6.  Omnibus,  loaded   M  15399 

8    7.  Column  and  Place  Vendome   M  15078 

"    8.  Place  de  la  Concorde   U  9737 

8    9.  Eiffel  Tower       '   .      .  U  1562 

8  10.  Trocadero  Palace   M  15293 

8  11.  The  Tuileries   .  M  15294 

8  12.  The  Tuileries  Hall  of  (Fame)  Peace   M  8473 

8  13.  The  Louvre  ■     ...  •   ..  U  1574 

8  14.  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame   U  1611 

8  15.  Madeleine   M  15050 

8  16.  Porte  St.  Denis   M  15345 

8  17.  Versailles   M  15480 

8  18.  The  gardens  at  Versailles   .  M  15519 

Lesson  XIII.    Holland  and  Belgium. 

Slide  1.  Relief  map  of  Europe   M  14817  Map 

8    2.  Amsterdam,  the  mills   M  12123 
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Slide  3.  Group  of  Dutch  school  children   K  G439 

"  4.  Windmill  and  canal    .      .      .   U  1527 

"  5.  Shipping  at  Rotterdam   K  3401 

■  6.  Characteristic  buildings   U  1520 

"  7.  People  and  dress   U  1521 

"  8.  Boulevard  from  The  Hague  to  Scheveningen  M  12215 

"  9.  Old  house  on  canal   U  1527 

"  10.  Bridge  across  an  old  canal'   M  12443 

"  11.  Beach  at  Zaandroort   M  12315 

■  12.  Storks  &pd  nests,  characteristic  Holland  .  .  .  .  K  3041 
*  13.  Cows  and  mills,  Zaandam   U  1531 

"  14.  Canal  and  cows    M  12295 

■  15.  Dutch  houses,  interior   M  12446 

"  16.  Mills  and  canals   M  12398 

"  17.  Fisher  folk,  Maarken   M  12303 

■  18.  Dog  and  cart,  Brussels   U  1479 

■  19.  Lady's  head-dress,  Brussels   M  194 

■  20.  The  docks,  Antwerp   U  1482 

Lesson  XIV.    Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 

Slide  1.  Relief  map  of  Europe   M  14S17  Map 

■  2.  Sagnefjord,  Norway   U  636 

"  3.  Coast  of  Norway  '•'  :      .      .      .  U  639 

■  4.  Fjord  at  Havdangen   U  2922 

■  5.  Road  to  Stalheim   U  671 

■  6.  Hammerfest   .      .      .  D  697 

"  7.  Buying  fish,  Tromsoe   .  U  695 

"  8.  Fish  wharf  of  Bergen   U  650 

■  9.  A  cariole,  Norway   U  633 

"10.  A  home  in  Telemarken   U  630 

"  11.  A  bridal  dress   K  13424 

"  12.  Cart-load  of  halibut   U  662 

"  13.  Lapps  and  reindeer   U  6S2 

■  14.  Harbor  of  Copenhagen   D  1005 

"  15.  Stockholm,  a  business  street   K  2801 

"  16.  Sweden,  country  home   U  85S 

"  17.  Russia  equipages,  drosky    D  1077 

■  18.  Russia,  a  village  home   .  U  112S 

■  19.  Russia,  Kremlin,  Moscow   U  1101 

"  20.  Russia,  Nijni-Novgorod   V 1120 

Lesson  XV.    Spain  and^  Portugal. 

Slide  1.  Relief  map  of  Europe   M  148 17  Map 

"  2.  Mercator's  map  of  the  world   M  Map 

■  3.  Rock  of  Gibraltar      .   V  10422 

"  4.  Cadiz   U223S 

■  5.  Where  ocean  surges,  etc   I*  10393 

"  6.  Orange  pickers   U  2202 

■  7.  Vineyards   I  2247 
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Slide  8 

U  10404 

«  9. 

Sheep  at  Seville 

M  13826 

"  10. 

Water  vendor 

U  10411 

"  11. 

A.lhambra 

U  2209 

"  12. 

The  cork  industrv 

U  9778 

"  13. 

Convent  of  Rabida,  Palos 

U  10399 

■  14. 

Tombs  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  

U2218 

"  15. 

Barcelona  

U  2259 

"  16. 

Lisbon  Harbor  

U  2305 

8  17. 

Aqueduct,  Lisbon  

,    U  2315 

15. 

TT  OQflQ 

Lesson  XVI.  Italy. 

Slide  1. 

Relief  map  of  Europe 

M  14817  Map 

"  2. 

iVlercator's  map  of  the  world 

M  Map 

"  3. 

Blue  Grotto,  Capri  ........ 

M  13849 

"  4. 

Venice,  Grand  Canal  and  gondola         .      .      .  . 

K  6482 

*  5. 

Gallerv  of  the  Ducal  Palace 

M  14526 

■  6. 

Ducal  Palace 

K  1983 

"  7. 

Bridge  of  Sighs 

K  116 

"  8. 

The  Rialto  Venice 

K  1982 

"  9. 

Drving  macaroni,  Naples 

U  2013 

"  10. 

Ba}'  of  Naples  and  Vesuvius 

K  1970 

"  11. 

\t  the  base  of  Vesuvius 

U  2018 

"  12. 

Crater 

U  2019 

"  13. 

Gallerv  of  the  Campo  Santo,  Genoa 

M  14059 

"  14. 

Cathedral  at  \lilan 

K  1985 

"  15. 

Roof  of  the  cathedral 

U  2052 

«  16. 

Street  scene,  Naples   

.    K  1972 

"  17. 

Sheep  feeding  on  the  Roman  Aqueduct 

K  6461 

"  18. 

Coast,  near  Amalfi  

.    U  2030 

«  19. 

Leaning  tower  of  Pisa  

K  1958 

"  20. 

Pompeii  and  Vesuvius  

U  2020 

Lesson  XVII.    Italy  —  Rome. 

Slide  1. 

Relief  map  of  Europe 

M  14817  Map 

"  2. 

Rome  from  the  dome  of  St.  Peter  s 

K  1901 

"  3. 

Vatican  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome 

U  1970 

"  4. 

St  Peter's  statue 

U  1972 

«  5. 

Interior  of  St  Peter's 

M  20037 

"  6. 

Interior  of  St  Peter's 

M  13228 

"  7. 

The  Pope's  gardens 

K  11211 

"  8. 

\Ioses 

U  2003 

"  9. 

Vatican 

K  2200 

"  10. 

Pji.nf'.npfvn 

U  1987 

"  11. 

Colosseum  at  Rome,  interior  

U  1995 

"  12. 

Colosseum  at  Rome,  exterior  

U  1994 

"  13. 

Roman  Forum   

U  1991 

"  14. 

Arch  of  Titus  

.    K  3302 
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Slide  15.  Castle  of  St.  Angelo   K  1906 

■  16.  Santa  Paola   U  2006 

Lesson  XVIII.    Switzerland  and  the  Alpine  Highlands. 

Slide  1.  Relief  map  of  Europe   M  14817  Map 

*  2.  Ascending  the  Jungfrau   U  1767 

"    3.  Giant's  Needle,  Mer  de  Giace   U  1834 

u    4.  Mer  de  Glace  from  below   M  10107 

■  5.  Ascending  Mt.  Blanc  U  1824 

■  6.  Grindelwald  Glacier   U  1759 

"    7.  A  Swiss  chalet   U  1756 

■  8.  The  Matterhorn   U  1790 

"    9.  Simplon  Pass   K  6471 

■  10.  Backbone  of  Europe   U  1747 

"  11.  St,  Bernard  Pass   U  1805 

■  12.  Alpine  precipices   U  1814 

■  13.  Valley  of  the  Engadine   U  1779 

*  14.  Lake  Lucerne  and  the  Alps   U  1741 

"  15.  Lake  Geneva   U  1809 

"  16.  Life  in  the  mountains   U  1802 

"  17.  Swiss  toy  sellers,  woodcarvers   .  K  6130 

"  18.  A  mountain  herd   K  6477 

"  19.  The  lacemaker  at  village  fountain   .      .      .      .      .  K  6129 

■  20.  Statue  of  William  Tell,  Altorf        .  .      .      .      .  K  10758 

■  21.  Simplon   K  6475 

Lesson  XIX.  Germany. 

Slide  1.  Relief  map  of  Europe   M  14S17  Map 

u    2.  Mercator's  map  of  the  world   M  Map 

"    3.  Stettin  beside  the  Oder   U  1318 

*  4.  The  Cat  Tower  and  the  Rhine   K  524 

*  5.  Vine-clad  terraces,  Rhine  River   K  10341 

"    6.  Nuremberg   L*  1265 

«    7.  Cologne  Cathedral   U  10463 

"    8.  Rock  of  the  Lorelei   K  5462 

■  9.  Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin   U  1300 

"  10.  View  on  the  Elbe,  Dresden   .  U  1271 

■  11.  Saxon  peasants   U 1277 

"  12.  Harvesting  the  grapes   K  6S66 

"  13.  Panorama,  Berlin   I"  1286 

■  14.  Hamburg  docks   K  2010 

"  15.  Heidelberg  Castle   U  10451 

Lesson  XX.    Southeastern  Europe. 

Austria,  Hungary,  Turkey,  Greece,  etc. 

Slide  1.  Relief  map  of  Europe  v  .  .  M  14S17  Map 

"     2.  Mercator's  map  of  the  world   M  Map 

*  3.  Bridge  over  the  Danube,  Buda-Pesth   M  20946 
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Slide  4.  Trieste,  harbor   M  2627 

"    5.  Vienna  Graben   U  1899 

"    6.  View  on  the  Danube  .      .   U  1878 

"    7.  The  Golden  Horn,  Turkey   K  10953 

■    8.  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia   U  10568 

"    9.  Crowd  on  the  bridge  over  the  Golden  Horn  U  10574 

"  10.  Panorama  from  the  Bosphorus   U  10573 

"  11.  Letter  writers' stands   U  10571 

*  12.  Acropolis,  Athens   K  964 

"  13.  Home  of  a  Greek  (interior)   U  9332 

"  14.  Greek  peasant  in  Sparta   U  9325 

"  15.  Sponge  fishermen,  Greece   M  3 


SECTION  3.— EXPOSITORY  LESSON  ON  VALLEYS. 
Slides  1  to  4. 

A  valley  is  low  land  between  hills  and  mountains.  It  is  a  trough 
in  the  land  tilted  toward  the  sea  or  another  valley. 

Every  valley  has  three  slopes,  the  two  sides  and  the  floor. 

There  are  longitudinal  and  transverse  valleys.  Longitudinal 
valleys  lie  between  parallel  ranges  of  mountains.  Transverse 
valleys  are  cut  through  a  mountain  range  or  grooved  out  ofslopes. 

Slides  5  to  7. 

Formation. —  Longitudinal  valleys  were  first  formed  by  the 
down-folding  of  the  earth's  crust  as  it  cooled  and  shrunk.  As 
soon  as  the  mountains  were  formed  the  agents  of  erosion  attacked 
them  as  hungry  dogs  attack  bones.  The  hard  rocks  stood  firm, 
forming  mountain  peaks,  but  the  softer  ones  were  ground  up  and 
carried  toward  the  sea.  Transverse  valleys  have  been  cut  out 
by  the  agents  of  erosion  —  the  weather,  running  water,  and 
glaciers.  These  forces  never  cease  their  work.  They  are  as 
active  to-day  as  they  were  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Slides  8  to  11. 

Aging. —  Valleys  have  youth,  maturity,  and  old  age  as  we  do. 
The  stream  which  drains  the  valleys  shows  its  age.  Just  as  chil- 
dren run,  play,  and  leap,  so  the  stream  in  a  young  valley  flows 
rapidly,  rolls  loose  stones  along  its  channel,  and  leaps  over  steep 
cliffs  in  waterfalls.  The  slopes  of  young  valleys  are  very  steep, 
and  their  floors  are  often  no  wider  than  the  stream  which  drains 
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them.  Barriers  caused  by  land  slides  from  the  steep  slopes  often 
form  dams  across  young  valleys,  forming  lakes. 

In  maturity  the  slopes  become  more  gentle,  the  valley  floor 
widens,  and  the  current  of  the  stream  moves  slower,  just  as  adults 
are  quieter  in  their  movements;  they  walk  rather  than  they  run. 
In  a  mature  valley  the  floor  is  widened  by  means  of  flood  plains, 
formed  on  the  banks  of  the  drainage  stream,  which  the  forces  oi 
erosion  have  brought  from  upstream. 

In  old  age  the  slopes  are  worn  down  nearly  to  sea  level.  The 
valley  floor  becomes  a  plain  and  the  current  of  the  stream  becomes 
sluggish,  just  as  we  see  aged  people  move  about  slowly  and  delib- 
erately. 

Slides  12  to  14. 

Industries  in  Young  Valleys. —  Young  valleys  encourage  some 
occupations  and  discourage  others.  The  rapid  current  of  the 
stream  furnishes  water  power,  so  mills  are  located  in  such  regions. 
If  the  slopes  are  well  forested,  lumbering  is  carried  on.  Valuable 
stones  and  quarries  of  building  stone  are  likely  to  be  found  on  the 
slopes. 

Slides  15  to  16. 

Mature  and  old  valleys  are  seats  of  agriculture.  Their  fertile 
floors  and  flood  plains  are  among  the  richest  farm  lands  in  the 
world.  Their  streams  with  tranquil  currents  offer  no  obstruc- 
tions to  navigation  and  commerce  is  carried  on. 

Slide  17. 

Communication  in  Young  Valleys. —  The  floors  of  young  valleys 
are  full  of  obstructions  which  interfere  with  the  building  of  roads 
and  railroads.  In  highly  civilized  countries  these  difficulties  are 
overcome  by  man's  ingenuity.  He  builds  at  great  expense  and 
with  great  labor  roads,  tunnels,  and  bridges. 

Slide  18. 

Communication  in  Mature  Valleys. —  Travel  from  place  to  place 
in  mature  valleys  is  easy,  as  there  are  few  obstructions  to  overcome. 
Flourishing  farms  dot  the  gentle  slopes,  and  prosperous  cities  line 
the  river  banks  of  mature  valleys.  In  these  locations  we  find 
the  greater  part  of  the  world's  population. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  —  SCIENCE  —  LITERATURE. 

(See  pages  5,  6,  9,  chapter  I.) 

The  Old  South  Historical  Society,  Old  South  Church,  Boston, 
stands  ready  to  repeat  its  illustrated  lectures  on  American  History. 

Those  interested  in  historic  buildings  should  send  for  a  cata- 
log issued  by  the  Halliday  Historic  Photograph  Company,  8 
Beacon  street,  Boston. 

The  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  offers  to  any  responsible 
persons  the  free  use  of  typewritten  lectures  about  birds,  with 
slides,  on  condition  that  such  persons  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  safe  and  prompt  return  of  the  outfit  with  all  express  charges 
paid.  These  traveling  lectures  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Miss  Jessie  Kimball,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Audubon 
Society,  care  of  Natural  History  Society,  234  Berkeley  street, 
Boston.  Lecture  L,  "An  Invitation  to  Bird  Study,"  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Hoffman.  Lecture  II.,  "Bird  Study  and  the  Home,"  by 
Miss  Helen  A.  Ball  and  Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge,  with  slides.  Lecture 
III.,  "Birds,"  written  by  Miss  A.  L.  Warner,  especially  for  chil- 
dren, and  illustrated  by  color  plates. 

The  Audubon  Charts  for  Bird  Study,  in  color,  are  published 
by  the  Prang  Company.  The  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies,  at  1974  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  publishes  a 
series  of  leaflets  containing  illustrations  which  would  be  a  good 
basis  for  a  talk  with  the  aid  of  the  reflectoscope.  Either  the 
leaflets  or  illustrations,  in  colors  or  in  black  and  white,  may  be 
purchased  separately  by  applying  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Bowdish,  chief 
clerk. 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Rowley,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  is  willing  on  request  to 
prepare  a  talk  to  accompany  some  bird  slides  he  owns,  to  be  used 
in  the  schools.  He  can  recommend,  if  it  is  wished,  some  good 
lecturers  who  might  come  to  the  schools  for  a  nominal  sum. 
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The  "  Youth's  Companion"  publishes  "The  Bird  Portfolio,"  of 
twelve  drawings,  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  with  a  description 
of  the  bird  on  the  back  of  each  drawing. 

The  Chase  &  Sanborn  Coffee  Company  have  an  illustrated 
booklet  on  birds,  and  one  on  the  butterflies  of  America. 

The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  publishes  a  set  of  bird 
illustrations  on  cards. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  publishes  a  pamphlet 
entitled  " Fifty  Common  Birds  of  Farm  and  Orchard"  (Farmers' 
Bulletin,  No.  513). 

Publications  of  Chester  A.  Reed,  Worcester,  Mass.,  are  excellent 
on  birds  and  flowers. 

It  is  worth  while  to  send  to  the  Thomas  A.  Edison  Company, 
Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J.,  for  the  August,  1913,  catalog  of  moving 
picture  films  for  the  Home  Kinetoscope.  (See  chapter  I.,  pp.  10,  11.) 
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CHAPTER  V. 


PICTURES  FOR  LANGUAGE  WORK  IN  THE  LOWER  GRADES. 


It  is  permissible  to  order  the  following  pictures  from  the  per 
capita  allowance  for  grades  one,  two,  and  three. 

Brown's  Famous  Pictures;  one-cent  size.    (See  chapter  I.) 


Grade  I. 

Group  A. 


44  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
44    Mother  and  Daughter  . 


Group  B 


44  Can't  You  Talk  . 

44  Feeding  Her  Birds 

44  Family  Cares 

44  The  Pet  Bird 


44  Saved  . 

44  A  Helping  Hand  . 

44  The  Village  Blacksmith 

44  School  in  Brittany 


Group  C 


Grade  II 

Group  A 


Group  B 


Group  C 


44    Children  of  the  Shell  . 
44    Want  to  See  the  Wheels  Go  Round 

Group  D 

44    Glimpses  of  an  English  Homestead 
44    Kiss  Me  

Grade  III, 


Ferrier 
Le  Brun 

Holmes 
Millet 

Barnes 

M.  Von  Bremen 


Landseer 
Renouf 

Herring 
Geoffroy 

Murillo 

Goodman 


Herring 
Holmes 


Group  A. 

48    Sir  Galahad  Watts 

48    Always  Tell  the  Truth  Faed 
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Group  B. 

48    Rest  in  Flight  Knaus 

48    Grace  Darling  Brooks 

Group  C. 

48    The  Balloon  Dupre 

48    Pilgrims  Going  to  Church   .....  Boughton 

Group  D. 

48    Highland  Shepherd's  Home       ....  Landseer 

Group  E. 

48    Summer  Pleasure  Plockhorst 


> 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


ART  IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

All  subj  ects  included  in  this  list  have  been  approved  by  the 
Director  of  Manual  Arts.  They  may  be  obtained  in  small  and 
large  sizes  at  reasonable  expense.    (See  chapter  I.) 

Grade  I. 

Madonna  of  the  Chair   Raphael 

Baby  Stuart   Van  Dyke 

Prince  Don  Balthazar  Carlos   Velasquez 

Little  Brother   Myer  von  Bremen 

Mother  and  Daughter   Le  Brun 

Feeding  Her  Birds   Millet 

Belated  Kid   W.  M.  Hunt 

Twin  Lambs   W.  M.  Hunt 

Little  Strawberry  Girl   Reynolds 

Sleeping  Hound   Landseer 

A  Fascinating  Tale   Bonner 

Mother  and  Child   Toulmouche 

Can't  You  Talk   Holmes 

A  Little  Mother   John  W.  Alexander  * 

The  Picture  Book   .      .  Johansen  * 

Fairy  Tale  Series  .      .   Jessie  Wilcox  Smith 

Studies  of  Children   Elizabeth  S.  Green 

Minnehaha  and  Hiawatha   Taylor 

Cat  and  Kittens       .      .   Adam 


Grade  II. 


Sistine  Madonna  (detail)   Raphael 

Children  of  the  Shell   Murillo 

The  Knitting  Lesson   Millet 

Love  Me,  Love  My  Dog   Re3^nolds 

The  Drinking  Trough   Dupre 

Shepherdess   Jacques 

A  Helping  Hand   Renouf 

Saved   Landseer 

Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane  Society   ....  Landseer 

King  Charles  Spaniels   Landseer 

Foxes   Liljefois 

Girl  with  Cat  ■   Hoecker 


*  Copley  print . 
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Mother  and  Daughter 
Midday  Meal 
Geese 

School  in  Brittany 
Five  Senses  . 
Out  for  a  Sail 
Mother  and  Child 


Douglas 
Moiland 
Pearson 
Geoff  roy 

Jessie  Wilcox  Smith 

Walden 

Brush 


Grade  III. 

St.  Anthony  of  Padua   Murillo 

Divine  Shepherd   Murillo 

Girl  with  Apple   Greuze 

Girl  with  Lamb   Greuze 

The  Balloon   Dupre 

Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare   Landseer 

At  the  Watering  Trough   Dagnan  Bouveret 

Rest  in  Flight   Knaus 

Boy  Sailing  a  Boat   Israels 

The  Mothers'  School    Geoffroy 

The  Little  Shrimp  Fishermen   Blommers 

Hiawatha   Norris 

The  First  Music  Lesson   Francis  Day 

Bedtime  Stories   .  Francis  Day 

Studies  of  Children  ■    .      .  Alice  Barber 

The  Children's  Hour   Taylor 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin   (Rhine  print) 

Grade  IV. 

Angels   Fra  Angelico 

Sistine  Madonna   Raphael 

Bambino   Andrea  della  Robbia 

Cherubs  Dancing   Donatello 

Children  of  Charles  First   Van  Dyke 

Feeding  the  Hens   Millet 

The  First  Step   Millet 

The  Goose  Girl   Millet 

Innocence   Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

The  Connoisseurs   Landseer 

Dignity  and  Impudence   Landseer 

Little  Mother   J.  Alexander 

Landscape  with  Sheep   Couse 

Caritas   Abbot  Thayer 

The  Torn  Hat   Thomas  Sully 

Deacon's  One  Hoss  Shay   Howard  Pyle 

The  Village  Blacksmith   Taylor 

The  Spinners   Walter  Gay 

Boy  with  the  Rabbits   Johansen 

Angel  Heads   Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
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Grade  V. 

Madonna  of  the  Chair   Raphael 

St.  John  the  Baptist   Murillo 

Laughing  Boy   Donatello 

Trumpeters  and  Dancing  Children   Luca  della  Robbia 

Drummers   Luca  della  Robbia 

Song  of  the  Lark   Breton 

Return  from  the  Fields   Breton 

The  Gleaner   Breton 

George  Washington   Stuart 

Arrival  of  the  Shepherds   Le  Rolle 

The  Shepherdess   Le  Rolle  • 

Oxen  Ploughing   Rosa  Bonheur 

Age  of  Innocence   Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

Penelope  Boothby   Sir  Joshua  Rej^nolds 

The  Belated  Kid   W.  M.  Hunt 

Girl  Reading   W,  M.  Hunt 

Innocence  (Mother,  Child,  Lamb)  ■   Bouguereau 

Princes  in  the  Tower  .   Millais 

All's  Well   Winslow  Homer 

Fog  Warning   Winslow  Homer 

Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs   Taylor 

Boy  Sailing  a  Boat   Israels 


Grade  VI. 


Singing  Boys 

St.  George  . 

Alexandrian  Procession 

The  Gleaners 

Bringing  Home  New-born 

The  End  of  Labor 

The  Angelus 

The  Shepherdess 

By  the  River 

AKabyl 

The  End  of  the  Day  . 
Landscape  with  Cattle 
Horse  Fair 
Advance  Guard 
Oxen  Going  to  Labor  . 
The  Little  Seamstress  . 
Queen  Louise 
Carnation 
Picture  Writing  . 


Calf 


Luca  della  Robbia 
Donatello 
Thorwaldsen 
Millet 

Rosa  Bonheur 

Breton 

Millet 

Millet 

Le  Rolle 

Schreyer 

Adam 

Emil  Von  Marck 

Rosa  Bonheur 

Schreyer 

Troyon 

Israels 

Richter 

Sargent 

Remington 


Grade  VII, 


Madonna  of  the  Goldfinch 
Aurora  .... 


Raphael 
Guido  Reni 
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Portrait  of  a  Lady 
Knitting  Lesson  . 
Washerwoman 
The  Travelers 
Holland  Cattle  . 
Dance  of  the  Nymphs 
Spring  .... 
Pilgrim  Exiles 
Pilgrims  Going  to  Church 
Priscilla 

Flight  of  Night  . 
Bugle  Call  . 
Sir  Galahad  . 
After  the  Storm 
The  Frugal  Meal 
The  Child  Handel 
Search  for  the  Holy  Grail 
Monuments  of  Egypt  . 
Washington  Monument 
Hour  of  Reverie  . 
Hunting  with  a  Hawk 
Holland  Cattle  and  Fishing 
Hanging  of  the  Crane 
Priscilla  and  John  Alden 
Pictures  of  Japanese  Art 
Pictures  of  Japanese  Art 
Rhine  Prints  (colored). 
Riviere  Prints  (colored). 


Boats 


Franz  Hals 

Millet 

Millet 

Millet 

Troy  on 

Corot 

Corot 

Boughton 

Boughton 

Boughton 

W.  M.  Hunt 

W.  M.  Hunt 

G.  F.  Watts 

Israels 

Israels 

Dicksee 

Edwin  Abbey 

Jules  Guevin 

Jules  Guevin 

Bridgeman 

Bridgeman 

Mesdag  (?) 

Taylor 

Taylor 

Hiroshigi 

Hokusai 


Grade  VIII, 


Sistfne  Madonna  . 
Madonna  of  the  Grand  Duke 
St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon 

Moses  

The  Night  Watch 
Portrait  of  an  Old  Lady 
Fighting  Temeraire 
The  Sower  .... 
Joan  of  Arc  .... 
Going  to  Work 
Joan  of  Arc  .... 
The  Golden  Stairs 

Hope  

Automedon  and  the  Horses  of  Achilles 
Portrait  of  His  Mother 
Isabella  and  the  Pot  of  Basil 
Halt  of  the  Wise  Men 
Bugle  Call  .... 
Medicine  Man 
Signal  of  Peace 


Raphael 

Raphael 

Guido  Reni 

Michelangelo 

Rembrandt 

Rembrandt 

Turner 

Millet 

Bastien  Le  Page 

Millet 

Lematte 

Burne-Jones 

Burne-Jones 

Regnault 

Whistler 

J.  W.  Alexander 

La  Farge 

W.  M.  Hunt 

Dallin 

Dallin 
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Appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit   Dallin 

Evangeline   Taylor 

Mural  Decorations. 

Public  Library  Decorations   Charannes 

The  Prophets   Sargent 

Decorations  of  Trinity  Church   La  Farge 

Evolution  of  the  Book   J.  W.  Alexander 

Boy  of  Winander   .      .  H.  O.  Walker 

Ganymede   H.  O.  Walker 

Spring  Ploughing   H.  O.  Walker 

Young  Pioneer   Volk 

Shaw  Memorial   St.  Gaudens 

The  Puritan   St.  Gaudens 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson   St.  Gaudens 

Statue  of  Sherman   St.  Gaudens 


Views  of  Notre  Dame  from  Seine  Facade.  Interior. 
Views  of  Cologne  Cathedral. 
Views  of  Milan  Cathedral. 

Views  of  Salisbury  and  other  English  Cathedrals. 
Rhine  prints  (colored). 
Riviere  prints  (colored). 

Note. —  An  excellent  arrangement  for  arousing  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  children  in  the  pictures  suggested  is  to  make  up  circulating  sets, 
these  sets  to  be  cataloged  by  titles.  Each  week  a  new  group  of  four  or 
five  pictures  can  be  sent  to  each  teacher.  Interesting  facts  can  be  written 
on  the  backs  of  the  pictures.  As  nearly  all  of  those  in  the  foregoing  list 
can  be  bought  at  a  very  reasonable  sum,  and  mounted  on  cardboard  at 
small  expense,  it  simply  requires  some  interested  teacher  in  each  school 
to  prepare  and  manage  the  scheme. 

For  good  books  concerning  methods  for  picture  study  consult  pages 
IV.  and  V.  of  January,  1912,  number  of  the  School  Arts  Magazine  (120 
Boylston  street,  Boston) ;  also  later  numbers. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


METHODS  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE  STEREOPTICON. 

In  the  use  of  the  projection  lantern  two  distinct  methods  are 
to  be  recognized  —  the  lecture  method  and  the  recitation  method. 
The  two  may  occasionally  be  combined,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  they  should,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  distinct.  Each  has  its  place 
according  to  the  topic  and  the  needs  of  the  class. 

In  the  lecture  method  the  teacher  prepares  her  subject  carefully; 
she  arranges  the  slides  in  progressive  order,  and  as  each  appears 
on  the  screen  she  speaks  as  entertainingly  as  possible  about  the 
scene  presented.  She  calls  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the 
features  she  wishes  to  emphasize,  points  out  the  interesting 
things  to  be  seen  in  the  picture,  and  uses  every  possible  means 
to  enrich  her  theme  and  deepen  the  impression. 

To  produce  the  best  results,  the  talk  must  be  logical,  progres- 
sive, clean-cut;  it  must  leave  a  definite  impression  upon  the  minds 
of  her  hearers.  It  must  rival  in  interest  the  attractions  of  the 
pictures  themselves.  The  pupils  listen,  take  notes  if  it  seems 
desirable,  and  on  their  return  to  the  class  room  discuss  the  pictures 
and  reproduce  the  main  point  of  the  lantern  talk.  If  the  reflec- 
toscope  is  used,  the  post. cards  and  other  pictures  used  are  placed 
on  a  large  screen  in  the  class  room  and  serve  for  purposes  of 
review. 

In  the  lecture  method  the  teacher  must  emphasize  essentials, 
She  must  know  clearly  what  she  wishes  to  teach,  must  teach  it 
definitely,  and  not  give  too  many  details.  At  first  the  tendency 
is  to  talk  too  much.  On  the  whole,  while  this  method  may  profit- 
ably be  employed  in  all  the  grammar  grades,  it  is  less  valuable 
than  the  other,  and  should  not  often  be  used  in  the  upper  grades. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  many  slides  in  a  single  lesson : 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 

In  the  second  method  the  pupil  does  the  talking.  A  day  or 
two  before  the  lantern  lesson  he  is  given  the  slide,  directed  as  to 
where  he  may  find  the  necessary  information,  and  expected  to 
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carefully  prepare  what  he  is  to  say.  When  the  picture  appears 
on  the  screen  he  tells  the  class  (preferably  in  his  own  words)  the 
facts  that  he  has  learned.  While  he  is  speaking,  the  next  pupil 
steps  forward  so  as  to  be  ready  the  instant  the  next  picture  appears. 
In  this  way  no  time  is  lost.  The  work  of  preparation  is  divided 
among  twenty  or  twenty-five  pupils,  with  consequently  increased 
interest  and  profit  to  all.  This  method  gives  each  pupil  an 
opportunity  to  learn  where  valuable  information  may  be  obtained, 
practice  in  preparing  his  part,  and  drill  in  speaking,  so  that  he  may 
be  understood  by  the  others.  It  is  perhaps  the  very  best  practice 
in  oral  recitation  that  can  be  given. 

A  third  method,  which  may  be  termed  the  unprepared  recita- 
tion, is  productive  of  excellent  results,  and  arouses  great  interest. 
This  may  be  carried  on  as  follows:  Select  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  class  to  take  charge  of  the  recitation.  Have  the  room  light 
enough  so  that  he  may  easily  recognize  his  companions.  As 
the  first  picture  (which  none  of  the  pupils  have  seen)  appears 
on  the  screen,  the  leader  asks  what  it  shows  concerning  the  topic 
under  discussion.  As  the  hands  are  raised  he  calls  upon  first 
one  and  then  another,  until  all  the  important  features  shown 
in  the  slide  have  been  discovered.  Children  in  the  upper  grades 
soon  acquire  remarkable  keenness  in  ferreting  out  the  less  obvious 
phases  of  the  lantern  picture;  the  recitation  develops  their  power 
of  observation,  and  gives  splendid  practice  in  oral  expression. 
An  occasional  review,  conducted  in  this  way  with  new  slides,  is 
of  great  value. 

Whatever  the  method  employed,  the  important  things  in  a 
lantern  lesson  are  to  have  the  topics  clearly  presented,  the  language 
simple  and  direct,  and  the  essentials  plainly  and  briefly  reviewed 
at  the  close  of  the  lesson.  Recitations  worked  out  according  to 
these  plans,  illustrated  with  not  too  many  carefully  selected  and 
well-arranged  slides,  in  the  hands  of  an  enthusiastic  teacher, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  successful  results.  The  impressions  thus 
conveyed  will  be  far  more  vivid  and  lasting  than  lessons  learned 
from  the  printed  page. 

A  few  suggestions  concerning  the  manipulation  of  the  lantern 
may  be  of  help.  Each  teacher  in  the  grammar  grades  should 
understand  how  to  operate  the  stereopticon,  though  the  actual 
running  of  it  should  be  left  to  the  older  boys.    In  all  classes  in 
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the  upper  grades  can  be  found  pupils  who  quickly  learn  how  to 
operate  the  lantern  and  who  take  delight  in  doing  it.  Two 
pupils,  preferably  older  boys,  one  to  look  after  the  carbons,  the 
other  to  run  the  slides,  make  a  good  team. 

They  should  be  taught  how  to  connect  the  electric  current  with 
the  lantern,  how  to  put  on  the  switch,  and  cautioned  to  separate 
the  carbons  the  instant  the  spark  appears.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant, as  the  fuses  are  likely  to  be  blown  out  if  the  carbons  remain 
in  contact  for  even  a  few  seconds.  The  carbons  should  be  kept 
very  near  together  until  the  current  has  been  flowing  for  some 
time  and  the  lantern  has  become  well  "  warmed  up." 

When  the  lantern  has  been  running  for  some  minutes  the 
carbons  should  be  kept  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
apart.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  upper  carbon  to 
project  over  the  lower,  as  a  shadow  is  cast  over  the  screen  if  this 
happens.  The  " crater"  should  always  be  in  the  upper  carbon; 
if  it  appears  in  the  lower,  the  wires  connecting  the  carbons  with 
the  rheostat  should  be  changed  the  one  for  the  other.  Care 
should  be  taken  when  the  carbons  are  first  lighted  that  the 
carbon-carrier  is  moved  away  from  the  lense.  When  the  lantern 
is  quite  warm  the  carrier  can  be  correctly  adjusted. 

In  operating  the  reflectoscope  three  boys  can  work  together  to 
good  advantage,  one  placing  the  picture  in  the  lantern,  one 
removing  the  used  picture,  and  the  third  looking  after  the  proper 
adjustment  of  the  carbons. 

Teachers  who  are  beginning  work  with  the  lantern  will  find  it 
advantageous  at  first  to  combine  with  another  teacher  of  the 
same  grade,  if  the  lantern  is  in  the  school  hall  or  a  large  recitation 
room.  One  teacher  conducts  the  lesson  while  the  other  attends 
to  the  order  of  the  class  and  supervises  the  running  of  the  lantern- 
With  the  arc  lantern  the  room  need  not  be  dark.  Enough  light 
may  be  admitted  to  enable  the  teachers  to  see  their  pupils  dis- 
tinctly, and  yet  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  clearness  of  the 
picture,  if  the  light  does  not  fall  directly  upon  the  screen. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


METHODS  IN  THE  USE  OF  STEREOSCOPES  AND 
STEREOGRAPHS. 

The  strong  point  in  stereographic  work  is  its  near  approach 
to  field  conditions.  The  observer  is  mentally  projected  into  the 
field  of  vision,  while  the  distraction  so  often  present  in  actual 
field  experiences  are  excluded.  Children  gain  much  from  the 
study  of  stereographs. 

The  methods  for  using  stereographs  may  vary  with  the  purpose 
of  the  lesson.  There  seem  to  be  three  main  purposes  —  first, 
class  instruction  upon  some  definite  object  for  observation,  or 
as  a  field  lesson  for  the  study  of  type  forms;  second,  individual 
study  for  the  pupil's  original  application  or  interpretation  of 
lesson  points,  from  text  or  notes;  third,  to  increase  the  pupil's 
fund  of  general  information.* 

In  the  first,  class  instruction,  best  results  are  obtained  when 
each  pupil  has  a  stereoscope  with  a  like  picture.  Then  pupils 
and  teacher  act  as  a  unit,  and  concentration  and  accuracy  are 
attained  in  the  shortest  time. 

In  the  second,  individual  study,  each  pupil  should  have  a 
stereoscope  and  a  like  collection  of  a  few  vivid  pictures  of  the 
points  to  be  made,  that  all  may  work  at  the  same  time,  covering 
the  same  ground,  but  each  in  his  own  way. 

For  the  third,  to  increase  the  pupil's  general  information, 
it  is  desirable  that  each  pupil  have  a  single  stereoscope  to  keep 
throughout  the  class  period  while  a  large  number  of  single  pictures 
circulate  about  the  class,  thus  giving  a  great  variety  at  minimum 
expense. 

If  the  same  glass  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  one  pupil  throughout 
one  period,  and  carefully  wiped  after  and  before  each  lesson 


*  H.  C.  White  Company,  Keystone  View  Company,  and  Underwood  &  Underwood  (see  chapter  I.) 
have  printed  matter  giving  detailed  information  illustrating  these  methods. 
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with  cloth  wet  with  one  part  alcohol  and  three  parts  water, 
small  exception  can  be  taken  to  its  use  by  another  child  at  a 
subsequent  lesson. 

There  should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  stereoscopes  to  supply 
at  least  half  of  the  class  at  once.  Any  device  that  assures  the 
quiet,  prompt  exchange  of  circulation  pictures  and  a  proper  care 
of  material  is  acceptable. 


i 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


MAKING  SLIDES  WITHOUT  A  DARK  ROOM. 

Slides  for  maps,  graphs,  diagrams,  etc.,  may  be  made  easily 
by  any  teacher  at  trifling  expense.  The  whole  process  is  simple, 
and  after  little  practice  excellent  results  may  be  obtained. 

Take  a  box  of  3}  by  4 J  camera  plates;  place  one  of  them  in  a 
strong  solution  of  hypo  (hyposulphite  of  soda)  until  the  plate 
is  perfectly  transparent,  then  wash  for  twenty  minutes  in  running 
water.  Place  the  transparent  plate  on  edge  in  a  room  free  from 
dust  and  allow  it  to  dry.  With  a  glass-cutter  cut  off  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  length,  making  your  plate  the  standard  lantern 
size,  3J  by  4  inches. 

You  now  have  a  glass  plate  coated  with  a  transparent  film 
upon  which  you  can  draw  maps  or  designs  with  a  fine  pen  and 
ordinary  ink,  though  India  ink  is  preferable. 

Select  a  map  or  diagram  about  2J  by  3  inches  in  dimensions. 
Place  the  plate,  film  side  up,  over  the  map,  and  trace  the  outlines 
carefully.    Allow  it  to  dry  thoroughly. 

If  you  wish  to  color  the  design,  secure  from  your  photographic 
dealer  some  transparent  water  or  oil  colors.  The  peerless  Japanese 
water  color  papers  are  excellent  for  this  purpose,  and  may  be 
purchased  from  the  larger  houses  for  five  cents  a  paper.  Tint 
the  slide  rather  than  paint  it,  and  be  sure  to  spread  the  colors 
on  evenly. 

When  the  slide  is  dry,  cut  a  mat  out  of  ordinary  white  or  brown 
paper,  place  this  upon  the  film  side  of  the  plate,  and  over  the 
mat  place  a  cover-glass  the  size  of  your  slide.  Bind  the  two 
plates  together  with  gummed  paper.  Label  the  slide,  and  it  is 
ready  to  use  in  the  lantern.  Mats,  binding  strips  and  cover- 
glasses  may  be  bought  of  any  large  dealer  in  photographic  supplies. 

A  little  practice  will  enable  you  to  produce  a  very  satisfactory 
slide  at  a  cost  of  six  or  seven  cents.  Maps,  graphs,  sketches  for 
the  drawing  or  nature-study  lesson,  etc.,  may  be  made  in  this 
way,  and  important  facts,  printed  by  hand  upon  the  film,  serve 
to  fix  the  lantern  lesson  indelibly  upon  the  mind. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


SOURCES  OF  FREE  MATERIAL. 

Lantern  slides  may  be  borrowed  from  the  following  sources. 
Mounted  prints  are  available  in  some  cases. 

I.  Boston  Art  Museum. 

a.  Egyptian  Room. 

5  boxes  of  views  of  Egypt  and  Egyptian  Art. 

b.  Western  Art  Office. 

Mohammedan  countries  and  Mohammedan  Art  —  Persia,  etc. 

c.  Director's  Office. 

6  boxes  on  prints  in  the  Museum  (one  on  Durer) . 
4  boxes  on  Classical  Originals  in  the  Museum. 

14  boxes  on  Views  and  Objects  of  Classical  Art  outside  the  Museum. 
3  boxes  on  Chinese  and  Japanese  Art  (two  of  Art  in  the  Museum  — 
one  of  Art  outside  of  the  Museum). 

2  boxes  of  the  most  important  paintings  in  the  Museum. 

3  boxes  on  textiles  (one  of  Japanese  textiles). 
1  box  on  rooms  in  the  Museum. 

II.  Boston  Public  Library. 

A  large  amount  of  mounted  material,  illustrating  natural 
history,  art,  geographical  and  historical  topics,  has  been  prepared 
for  the  schools.  A  catalogue  is  soon  to  be  issued.  A  visit  to  the 
library  is  the  best  way  to  become  acquainted  with  this  valuable 
material.  Sets  of  mounts  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  as 
books. 

There  are  about  ten  thousand  slides  which  are  also  cataloged 
under  these  subjects. 

Egypt  and  Egyptian  Art. 
Greece. 

Asia  Minor  (Syria  and  Turkey) . 
Italy  (a  large  number). 
France. 

Belgium  and  Holland  (a  few) . 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  (a  few) . 
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Germany. 

Austria-Hungary. 

Great  Britain. 

Spain. 

India. 

Boston. 

Houses  and  Public  Buildings. 
Paintings  and  Sculpture.  • 

These  slides  are  made  to  illustrate  the  library  lectures,  but 
may  be  borrowed  by  the  schools  on  requests  filed  at  the  local 
branch  library.  The  sets  are  in  most  cases,  incomplete,  but  from 
time  to  time  new  slides  are  added  as  they  are  needed  by  the 
lecturers.  By  consulting  the  circulars  issued  by  the  library  to 
advertise  the  lectures  some  ideja  can  be  obtained  of  the  new  slides 
as  they  are  added.  These  slides  are  catalogued  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Department.  For  further  information  consult  Central  Library, 
telephone,  Back  Bay  604,  Mr.  Fleischer,  Fine  Arts  Department. 

III.    Manual  Arts  Department. 

About  six  hundred  slides  are  controlled  by  this  department. 
Apply  to  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Dillaway,  Director  of  Manual  Arts, 
Public  Latin  School,  Warren  avenue.  Many  of  the  slides  were 
used  by  Mr.  Hopkins  in  his  lectures.  Included  among  them  are 
these  subjects: 

Italy  and  Italian  Art. 

Famous  Buildings  and  Monuments  of  the  World. 
Greece  and  Greek  Art. 
Egypt  and  Egyptian  Art. 
Flemish  Art. 
Modern  Art. 

Flowers  and  Decorative  Arrangement. 
Interiors  (chiefly  of  historic  buildings) . 
Pottery  and  other  Manual  Arts. 

4.    Doctor  Lincoln  Collection. 

Property  of  the  Boston  School  Department,  collected  about 
twelve  years  ago.  One  complete  set  is  now  in  the  George  Putnam 
School. 


Set   1.    Seacoasts  . 

Set  2.    Rivers  and  Valleys 


18  slides. 
25  slides. 
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Set 
Set 
Set 
Set 
Set 
Set 
Set 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

Set  10. 
Set  11. 
Set  12. 
Set  13. 
Set  14. 
Set  15. 
Set  16. 
Set  17. 
Set  18. 
Set  19. 
Set  20. 
Set  21. 
Set  22. 
Set  23. 
Set  24. 


Flood  Plains 
Plains  and  Mountains 
Volcanic  Action 
Glaciers  and  Climate 
Great  Rivers 
Houses,  European  Races 
Houses,  Other  Races 
Races,  White 
Races,  Red 
Races,  Other 
Vegetation  .      .    •  . 
Farming 
Staple  Products 
Stock  Raising  . 
Fishing  ... 
Mining  and  Lumbering 
Manufacturing  . 
Travel  by  Land 
Travel  by  Land 
Travel  by  Land 
Travel  by  Water 
Same,  and  Forms  of  Vessels 


17  slides. 
16  slides. 
12  slides. 
14  slides. 
22  slides. 

22  slides. 
37  slides. 
20  slides. 
25  slides. 
25  slides. 
20  slides. 
31  slides. 

23  slides. 
11  slides. 
11  slides. 
30  slides. 
10  slides. 
29  slides. 

24  slides. 
16  slides. 

25  slides. 
24  slides. 


5.    Professor  Barton  and  the  Teachers'  School  of  Science. 

At  the  Natural  History  Building,  on  Boylston  street,  slides  may 
be  borrowed  illustrating  geographical  and  geological  subjects,  as 
well  as  views.  The  slides  are  classified  and  cataloged.  Many 
of  them  are  the  property  of  Professor  Barton  and  illustrate  his 
travels,  as,  for  example,  his  set  on  Iceland. 

Professor  Barton  will  be  very  glad  to  give  any  information 
concerning  the  slides  which  may  be  obtained  from  him  or  his 
assistants. 

6.  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society. 

(See  Chapter  4.) 

7.  Massachusetts  Humane  Society. 

(See  Chapter  4.) 

8.    Bureau  of  Forestry. 

Slides  representing  forest  industries,  national  forest  views, 
trees  and  injurious  insects  can  be  obtained  from  the  Forestry 
Department  at  Washington. 
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For  further  information  consult  Mr.  John  C.  Brodhead,  Manual 
Arts  Department,  Public  Latin  School,  Warren  avenue,  Boston, 
Mass. 

9>    The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  is  willing  to  loan  their  views, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Adelaide  Meserve,  Councilor 
of  Art,  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  1050  Tremont  Building, 
Boston. 

This  list  is  fairly  complete. 


Northern  peaks     .      .      .  *   50 

North  side                                                                              .  20 

Mt.  Washington   50 

Southern  peaks   25 

Crawford's  '   .17 

Carter  Range   11 

Franconia  Range   15 

Waterville   50 

North  Conway  and  Jackson   25 

Sandwich  Range   40 

Pemigewasset  Wilderness   40 

Stinson  Lake,  Monadnock,  Wachusett   32 

Three  Mile  Island   120 

Squam  Lake  and  miscellaneous   50 

Belgrade,  Rangeley,  and  Maine   50 

Portsmouth,  Kittery,  and  York   25 

Local   45 

Quebec  and  vicinity   70 

Foreign                                                                                  .  40 

775 


10.    Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  agreed  to  prepare 
slides  illustrating  the  industries  and  industrial  possibilities  of 
Boston. 

When  these  slides  are  in  readiness,  further  information  will  be 
published. 

11.    Canadian  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  a  set  of  slides  illustrating 
a  trip  from  St.  John  to  Vancouver.  A  printed  lecture  to  accom- 
pany these  slides  may  also  be  borrowed. 
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The  company  has  some  slides  on  wheat  growing  and  other 
Canadian  industries.  New  slides  to  illustrate  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  these  lines  are  being  added  from  time  to  time  and  sug- 
gestions from  the  teachers  as  to  the  character  of  these  would  be 
gladly  received  by  the  company. 

Apply  at  the  company's  office,  362  Washington  street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

12.    Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  Company  has  a  set  of 
slides  of  scenes  along  their  line.  The  slides  may  be  obtained  at 
the  office  of  the  company,  728  Old  South  Building,  of  Mr.  Percy 
Van  Tassell,  travelling  passenger  agent. 

As  there  is  but  one  set  of  slides,  Mr.  Van  Tassell  suggests  a 
week's  notice  when  possible.  Also,  as  he  is  in  his  office  on  Mon- 
days and  Saturdays  only,  arrangements  for  slides  should  be  made 
on  these  days. 

13.    Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  has  sets  of  slides  illustrating 
the  Grand  Canon,  Yosemite  Valley,  Petrified  Forest,  etc.  For 
information  inquire  at  the  company's  office,  336  Washington 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

14.    Grand  Trunk  Railroad. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  has  a  series  of  slides  on 
Canada,  particularly  Western  Canada  and  Ontario,  also  a  set 
illustrating  the  trip  from  Boston  to  Chicago. 

Apply  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Boynton,  New  England  passenger  agent, 
256  Washington  street,  telephone,  Main  1023. 

15.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  two  sets  of  slides 
on  Yellowstone  Park.  There  are  about  seventy-five  slides  in 
each  set  and  they  are  beautifully  colored. 

Apply  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Foster,  district  passenger  agent,  207  Old 
South  Building,  telephone,  Main  3161. 

16.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  many  beautiful 
colored  views  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  Mariposa  Grove,  and  others 
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of  scenic  interest  along  their  route,  as  well  as  many  illustrative 
of  the  industries  of  California. 

There  is  a  list  of  these  views  that  may  be  consulted.  The  slides 
will  be  loaned  in  sets  or  separately. 

Apply  to  Mr.  Frank  E.  Hiltz,  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  12 
Milk  street. 

17.    Great  Northern  Railroad. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  has  slides  illustrating 
the  country  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  also  views  and 
literature  on  the  new  National  Park. 

Inquire  of  William  A.  Seward,  general  agent,  264  Washington 
street. 

18.    Rock  Island. 

The  Rock  Island  lines  have  slides  illustrating  the  country 
crossed  by  their  lines.  For  information  inquire  of  Miss  Harriet  E. 
Sargent,  master's  assistant,  Dwight  School. 

19.    United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  513. 

''Fifty  Common  Birds  of  Farm  and  Orchard." 


20.    Gardner  Collection,  Harvard  University. 
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Boston  Public  Schools, 
Office  of  Board  of  Superintendents, 

Mason  Street,  July,  1913. 

This  document  comprises  the  eighth  list  of  candidates 
eligible  for  appointment  to  permanent  positions  in  the 
public  day  schools  of  Boston,  revised  and  completed  to 
date.  It  contains  the  names  of  all  candidates  included 
in  the  " Seventh  List/'  issued  in  July,  1912,  who  have 
not  yet  been  appointed  to  permanent  positions  in  the 
service,  and  whose  certificates  are  still  valid,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  have  asked  that  their  names  be 
omitted  from  the  list.  It  also  contains  the  names  of 
persons  entitled  to  a  rating  because  they  have  success- 
fully passed  examinations  held  since  that  date,  including 
Boston  Normal  School  graduates  of  June,  1913,  and 
the  names  of  holders  of  valid  certificates  which  have 
been  restored  upon  application  and  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  School  Committee. 

Graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  prior  to  June, 
1913,  whose  names  appeared  in  the  " Seventh  List," 
and  whose  names  are  also  entered  in  this  list,  have  been 
regraded  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  rules  of  the  School  Committee 
(section  141,  paragraph  2),  and  their  present  ratings 
supersede  those  given  in  the  previous  list. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES. 

In  this  eligible  list,  in  accordance  with  an  order  passed 
by  the  School  Committee  on  July  1,  1912,  the  names  of 
holders  of  the  "  Special"  certificate,  the  certificate  issued 
to  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  who  are  grad- 
uates of  a  college  or  university  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  are  combined  with  the  names  of 
holders  of  the  Normal  School,  Class  B,  certificate. 
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VISITATION  AND    RE— RATING   OF   HOLDERS  OF  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL,  CLASS  A  AND  CLASS  B,  CERTIFICATES. 

In  accordance  with  a  new  plan  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  candidates  for  the  Elementary 
School,  Class  A,  and  the  Elementary  School,  Class  B, 
certificates  in  the  January,  1913,  examinations  who 
received  a  sufficiently  high  scholarship  mark  were  per- 
sonally visited  in  the  class  room  by  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  and  the  credit  allowed  such' 
candidates  for  " Experience  in  Teaching"  has  been  based 
in  part  upon  this  personal  visitation.  The  names  of 
these  candidates  are  indicated  by  a  *  in  the  corresponding 
lists. 

Other  holders  of  these  certificates  who  desire  to  be 
visited  and  to  be  re-rated  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  the  following  order  passed  by  the  School 
Committee  at  its  meeting  on  June  23,  1913: 

Ordered,  That  holders  of  the  Elementary  School,  Class  A  and  Class  B, 
certificates,  whose  names  appear  in  the  Eligible  Lists  for  1913-14,  whose 
certificates  do  not  expire  prior  to  June  30,  1915,  and  whose  ratings  have 
not  been  based  in  part  upon  a  personal  inspection  of  their  teaching  by  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  may  have  such  inspection  made, 
and  be  re-rated  in  accordance  therewith  upon  the  Eligible  Lists  for  1914-15; 
provided,  they  make  written  application  therefor  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  not  later  than  December  31,  1913. 

ASSISTANT  NURSES. 

This  document  also  contains  the  list  of  candidates 
now  eligible  for  appointment  as  assistant  nurse  in 
the  public  schools.  The  regulations  of  the  School 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  appointment,  reappoint- 
ment, tenure  of  office,  and  removal  of  teachers  apply 
in  general  to  nurses,  and  their  certificates  cease  to  be 
valid  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  governing 
the  expiration  and  revocation  of  teachers'  certificates 
of  qualification. 
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APPOINTMENTS    FROM    THE     ELIGIBLE    LISTS    AND  AGE 
LIMITATIONS. 

Except  as  provided  in  the  following  paragraph,  no 
person  may  be  appointed  to  a  permanent  position  as 
a  member  of  the  supervising  staff,  or  as  a  teacher  in 
the  public  schools,  whose  name  does  not  appear  among 
the  highest  three  of  the  names  on  the  proper  eligible 
list  willing  to  accept  such  appointment,  without  regard 
to  the  dates  on  which  the  names  were  placed  on  said 
list;  nor  may  any  person  be  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  to  take  effect 
later  than  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  following  the 
fortieth  birthday  of  such  person.  These  restrictions, 
however,  do  not  affect  the  promotion  of  a  permanent 
teacher  to  a  higher  rank  in  a  school  of  the  same  class 
as  that  in  which  the  teacher  is  already  employed;  nor 
does  the  limitation  as  to  age  affect  the  promotion  of 
permanent  teachers  to  any  position  in  the  public  schools, 
nor  the  validity  of  certificates  issued  prior  to  January 
1,  1909. 

APPOINTMENTS  NOT  GOVERNED  BY  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Appointments  as  principal  of  a  school  or  district,  as 
director  or  assistant  director  of  a  special  subject  or  depart- 
ment, as  supervisor  or  assistant  supervisor  of  a  special 
subject  or  department,  as  teacher  in  the  Normal  School, 
as  instructor  of  military  drill,  as  medical  inspector  of 
special  classes,  as  supervising  nurse,  as  temporary  teacher, 
as  substitute,  as  special  assistant  in  elementary  schools, 
and  as  teacher  in  evening  or  continuation  schools,  or 
playgrounds,  are  not  governed  by  the  eligible  lists. 

DATES  OF  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  holds  examinations 
of  candidates  for  appointment  as  teachers  in  the  public 
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schools  during  the  week  beginning  with  the  last  Mon- 
day of  January  in  each  year.  These  examinations  are 
usually  confined  to  candidates  who  desire  certificates 
to  teach  in  the  day  schools.  Examinations  for  evening 
school  certificates  are  usually  held  annually  during  the 
latter  part  of  August  or  the  early  part  of  September. 
Other  examinations  may  be  held  whenever,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Superintendent,  the  needs  of  the  schools  require. 
Detailed  information  with  regard  to  such  examinations 
may  be  obtained  in  advance  by  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  School  Committee. 

REMOVALS  AND  RESTORATIONS  OF  NAMES  FROM  AND  TO 
ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

The  names  of  persons  holding  certificates  which 
include  certificates  of  a  lower  grade  may,  upon  request, 
be  included  in  the  eligible  list  of  such  lower  grade  or 
grades  according  to  the  rating  of  such  holders  of  certifi- 
cates in  their  respective  examinations,  but  they  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  a  higher  rating  on  such  lower  list  or 
lists  by  reason  of  their  holding  higher  grade  certificates. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  to  permanent  posi- 
tions in  the  day  school  service  are  removed  from  the 
eligible  lists. 

A  person  whose  name  appears  upon  such  lists  may, 
upon  request,  have  the  same  removed  therefrom  at  any 
time,  and  may  have  it  restored  to  the  next  eligible  lists 
during  the  life  of  the  certificate,  with  the  same  rating 
as  before,  or,  if  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School, 
with  such  re-rating  as  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may 
determine,  upon  written  application  made  during  the 
month  of  June;  provided,  that  such  restoration  shall 
not  affect  the  validity  of  the  certificate  and  shall  not 
operate  to  extend  the  original  period  for  which  the 
certificate  is  valid. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  as  substitutes,  tern- 
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porary  teachers,  or  special  assistants  in  elementary 
schools,  or  as  teachers  in  evening  schools,  in  continuation 
schools,  or  in  playgrounds,  are  not  removed  from  their 
respective  eligible  lists  because  of  such  appointment. 

The  name  of  any  person  appearing  on  any  eligible 
list  who  has  failed  of  selection  on  five  separate  occasions 
when  another  person  on  said  list  has  been  selected  and 
appointed,  may  be  dropped  from  said  list  by  action  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  shall  not  be  restored 
thereto  except  by  another  examination.  The  name  of 
any  person  that  has  been  on  any  eligible  list  six  years 
shall  be  removed  therefrom,  and  may  be  restored  thereto 
only  by  examination.  The  name  of  any  person  appear- 
ing on  any  eligible  list  who  has  refused  three  offers  of 
permanent  employment  shall,  by  action  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  be  dropped  from  said  list  for  the 
remainder  of  the  current  school  year.  Any  person 
taking  more  than  one  examination  of  the  same  class 
shall  be  rated  on  the  eligible  list  of  that  class  solely  on 
the  results  of  the  latest  examination. 

CHANGE  IN  RATING. 

Persons  whose  names  appear  on  any  eligible  list  and 
who  desire  to  have  their  ratings  changed  may  have 
this  done  by  passing  another  examination.  (See  special 
action  relating  to  re-rating  of  Elementary  School,  Class 
A  and  Class  B,  certificates,  page  6.) 

NORMAL     SCHOOL     GRADUATES     MAY     OBTAIN  RATING 
UPON  OTHER  LISTS. 

Boston  Normal  School  graduates  may  obtain  posi- 
tions on  the  regular  Elementary,  Class  B,  list  by  pass- 
ing the  prescribed  examination.  In  that  event  they  will 
be  rated  on  the  " Examined  List,"  according  to  the 
results  of  such  examination,  and  their  names  will  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  Normal  graduates. 
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EXPIRATION  AND  REVOCATION  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  issued  on  examination  after  June  1,  1906, 
cease  to  be  valid  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the 
sixth  year  following  the  date  of  issue;  provided,  that 
no  certificate  shall  remain  valid  after  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June  next  following  the  fortieth  birthday  of  the  holder 
thereof,  except  as  hereinafter  specified.  This  limitation 
as  to  age  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  certificates  issued 
prior  to  January  1,  1909,  nor  the  validity  of  certificates 
which  do  not  render  the  holders  eligible  for  appointment 
to  permanent  positions  as  members  of  the  supervising 
staff  or  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  nor  the  validity 
of  certificates  hereafter  issued  to  permanent  teachers  in 
the  public  schools. 

Certificates  issued  on  examination  prior  to  June  1, 
1906,  ceased  to  be  valid  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of 
the  second  year  following  the  date  of  issue,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

*  Certificates  issued  to  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  prior  to  June  1,  1906,  ceased  to  be  valid 
June  30,  1912,  except  as  hereinafter  specified;  provided, 
that  the  limitation  as  to  age  shall  not  affect  the  validity 
of  certificates  issued  prior  to  January  1,  1909. 

*  Certificates  issued  to  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  after  June  1,  1906,  cease  to  be  valid  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the  sixth  year  following  the 
date  of  issue,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Certificates  issued  on  examination  prior  to  June  1, 
1906,  and  valid  on  that  date  by  reason  of  renewal  or  of 
service  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  ceased  to  be  valid 
June  30,  1908,  except  that  regular  high  school  certifi- 
cates held  by  teachers  serving  during  the  year  ending 

*  By  action  of  the  School  Committee  on  April  22,  1912,  the  validity  of  Normal  School 
certificates  issued  in  June,  1906,  and  prior  to  that  date,  was  extended  to  June  30,  1913, 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  validity  of  other 
certificates  as  now  determined  by  the  rules  be  extended. 
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June  30,  1906,  in  permanent  positions  in  the  elementary 
day  schools  of  Boston,  ceased  to  be  valid  June  30,  1912, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

The  validity  of  certificates  issued  prior  to  June  1, 
1906,  which  include  positions  in  day  schools  of  a  differ- 
ent class,  but  which  also  include  the  position  in  which 
the  holder  thereof  is  employed,  expired  with  respect  to 
such  day  schools  of  a  different  class  on  June  30,  1912; 
nor  shall  the  validity  of  any  certificate  issued  after  June 
1,  1906,  extend  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of 
the  sixth  year  following  the  date  of  issue  by  reason  of 
the  service  of  the  holder  thereof  in  schools  of  a  different 
class  than  that  in  which  the  holder  is  employed. 

All  certificates  under  which  appointments  are  made 
to  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school  service,  and 
certificates  of  a  higher  grade,  but  including  the  position 
in  which  the  holder  thereof  is  employed,  remain  valid 
with  respect  to  the  class  of  schools  in  which  the  holder 
thereof  is  employed  during  the  term  of  such  service. 

All  certificates,  except  those  under  which  appoint- 
ments are  made  to  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school 
service,  cease  to  be  valid  when  the  names  of  the  holders 
are  removed  from  the  eligible  lists. 

Certificates  VII.,  elementary  school,  Class  A,  or  VIII., 
elementary  school,  Class  B,  or  equivalent  certificates 
issued  prior  to  January  1,  1908,  and  held  on  that  date  by 
persons  serving  in  permanent  positions  in  the  Parental 
School,  remain  valid  during  the  term  of  such  service. 

Certificates  under  which  appointments  are  made  to 
permanent  positions  in  the  Parental  School,  under  the 
same  conditions  governing  appointments  to  similar 
positions  in  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  certificates  of  higher  grade,  but  including  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  holder  thereof  is  employed,  remain 
valid  during  the  term  of  such  service,  so  far  as  elementary 
school  service  is  concerned. 
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Any  certificate  may  be  revoked  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  if,  in  its  opinion,  the  good  of  the  service 
so  demands. 

TEMPORARY  CERTIFICATES. 

All  certificates  are  non-renewable,  but  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  may  issue  instead  thereof  temporary 
certificates  to  holders  of  regular  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion which  are  no  longer  valid,  under  such  conditions 
as  that  Board  may  determine,  which  entitle  the  holders 
to  serve  in  temporary  positions  of  such  rank  and  in  such 
schools  as  are  specified  in  the  certificate. 

These  certificates  are  valid  for  such  length  of  time 
as  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may  determine,  but  not 
beyond  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  of  the  sixth  year 
following  the  date  of  issue. 


A  copy  of  the  eligible  lists,  as  soon  as  printed,  is  mailed 
to  persons  whose  names  appear  thereon. 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 
Ancient  Languages. 


Men. 

Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

912       Carroll  H.  May   June  30,  1919 

860       Hugh  M.  Parrish   "    30,  1918 

830      Eugene  W.  Russell   "30,  1918 

797       John  J.  Desmond,  Jr   "    30,  1918 

785  Melvin  T.  Holbrook   "30,  1916 

Women. 

905       Caroline  R.  Pulsifer   June  30,  1917 

855       Laura  S.  Clark   "30,  1917 

842       Elizabeth  H.  Norman   "30,  1915 

841       Alice  C.  Howe   "    30,  1914 

832       Florence  E.  Johnson   "30,  1915 

807       Helener  G.  Robertson   "30,  1916 

806       Mabel  L.  Abbott  "   .      .  "    30,  1915 

777       Lillian  L.  Decatur   "    30,  1917 

768       Ellen  L.  Foley   "30,  1916 

752      Edith  M.  Cook   "    30,  1916 

722       Addie  E.  Flanders   "30,  1915 

Botany  —  Zoology. 
Men. 

834       Philip  W.  L.  Cox   June  30,  1915 

712      Alfred  L.  G.  Gundersen       .      .      .      .      .  "30,  1918 

Women. 

795       Annie  P.  O'Hara   June  30,  1918 

786  Isabel  McClare   "    30,  1919 

728       Mary  J.  Rogers   "30,  1916 

Commercial  Branches. 

bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 
Men. 

760       Arthur  H.  Delano   June  30,  19 IS 

752       Z.  Carleton  Staples   "30,  1919 

714       Ernest  M.  Hunt   "30,  1915 

694      Walter  J.  Goggin   "30,  1918 
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High  School  Certificates  (Continued). 
Women. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

699       Ethel wyn  A.  Rea   June  30,  1914 

095       Amy  N.  Martin   «    30,  1914 

660       Helen  F.  Keefe   "30,  1916 

645       Mabel  L.  Hayes   "30,  1915 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Women. 

761       Margaret  H.  Xagle   June  30,  1919 

760       Bertha  C.  Marshall   "30,  1918 

752       Elizabeth  K  Nagle   "    30,  1919 

Economics. 
Men. 

826       DeLorma  A.  Morrow   June  30,  1914 

English. 
Men. 

871       Thomas  F.  McSherry   June  30,  1917 

847       William  G.  Hoffman   "30,  1919 

840       Joseph  W.  Hobbs   "30,  1917 

817       Walter  L.  Leighton   "30,  1917 

803       Frederic  R.  Willard       ......  "30,  1917 

801       Robert  B.  Masterson   "30,  1918 

778       John  B.  Opdycke   "30,  1914 

766       Edwin  B.  Richards   "30,  1918 

721       Ivory  F.  Frisbee   "30,  1914 

680       Joseph  F.  O'Sullivan   "30,  1918 

Women. 

877       Rina  M.  Greene   June  30,  1919 

853       Madge  E.  McElroy   "30,  1915 

851       Helen  L.  Byrne   "30,  1919 

838       Adelaide  Haley   "30,  1916 

831       Elizabeth  B.  Nichols   "30,  1918 

825       Blanche  F.  Kingsley   "30,  1918 

823       Helen  A.  Taff   "30,  1918 

822       Bessie  H.  Jaques   "30,  1919 

813       Clara  L.  Buswell   "30,  1915 

803       Edith  Everett   "30,  1916 

796       Mabel  A.  Watson   "30,  1914 

795       L.  Mildred  Greeley   "    30,  1919 

792       Laurie  B.  W.  Browne   "30,  1917 

784       Frances  Burnce   "    30,  1917 
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High  School  Certificates  (Continued). 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

784 

IVTqtv  T,  Ssnp^V^AT- 
lyxcLLy  jlj.  oiiccxiy 

June  30,  1916 

784 

Edna  T  Wilson 

« 

QO    1 Q 1  Q 

773 

i_  llOcl.il    X   •    1.H11  UlUIiV  ■ 

u 

773 

I-rTQ  OA     A       W\  1  vt  ATI 

\JiL<X\j\Z  A.  X_>  LI  A  I  Uil  . 

30,  1917 

772 

Hila  H  Small 

u 

30,  1914 

770 

Gertrude  F.  Peirce  . 

30,  1918 

770 

Margaret  R.  Piper  . 

u 

30,  1915 

760 

Ethel  G.  McElroy  . 

.30,  1917 

740 

Helen  Thomas 

a 

30,  1916 

728 

Mary  Wilbar  Bauer 

a 

30,  1915 

7 -JO 

Minerva  Ford  Shirley 

u 

30,  1918 

719 

Alice  L.  Crockett 

11 

30,  1918 

704 

Margaret  S.  Lunt  . 

a 

30,  1918 

688 

Edith  M.  Shearer  . 

a 

30,  1914 

French. 

Men. 

905 

George  H.  Derry 

June  30,  1918 

823 

a 

30,  1916 

798 

Eugene  M.  Lebert  . 

u 

30,  1917 

760 

Harold  W.  Gammans 

K 

30,  1918 

732 

Albert  W.  Hopson  . 

U 

30,  1919 

724 

James  E.  O'Neil 

a 

30,  1918 

Women. 

Tv  q "f  n q rinp  \  X  Y^r\wTc^vQ. 

XV<X  (jllctl  lilt/  V_T .   X  uw  CIO 

June  30,  1918 

847 

Frances  A.  Hodgkins 

30,  1918 

839 

Winifred  B.  Rogerson 

u 

30,  1918 

836 

Marion  Renfrew 

a 

30,  1917 

811 

Rebecca  D.  Moore 

u 

30,  1918 

800 

Julia  A.  Dorrington 

a 

30,  1919 

792 

Katharine  F.  Garrity 

u 

30,  1919 

776 

Mabel  F.  Knight  , 

u 

30,  1919 

739 

Eva  H.  Williams  . 

ft 

30,  1919 

709 

Ethel  M.  Piper 

U 

30,  1915 

German. 

Men. 

896 

Cecil  T.  Derry 

June  30,  1918 

819 

Daniel  T.  Curtin  . 

« 

30,  1919 

803 

Herbert  C.  Collar  . 

« 

30,  1914 

782 

J.  Albert  Brack 

u 

30,  1919 
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High  School  Certificates  (Continued). 


Women. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

840       Wilhelmine  B.  Ernst   June  30,  1917 

839       Angelina  L.  Weeks   "    30,  1914 

837       Gertrude  F.  Merrill   "30,  1917 

830       Katharine  T.  Copeland   "    30,  1917 

785       Emily  A.  Daniell   "30,  1914 

History. 
Men. 

885       Edmund  W.  Foote   June  30,  1919 

866       Carey  P.  Ladd   "30,  1918 

849       Charles  Coxe   "    30,  1918 

849       William  T.  Morgan   "30,  1919 

824       Albert  Farnsworth   "    30,  1919 

811       Alfred  W.  Smith   "30,  1919 

772       Sidney  C.  Hazelton   "30,  1918 

725       Gustaf  A.  Lundquist   "30,  1915 

Women. 

884       Catharine  T.  Whalen   June  30,  1916 

866       Ethel  E.  Caryl   "30,  1919 

865  Jessie  M.  Law   "30,  1914 

862       Allice  G.  Porter   "30,  1918 

861       Mary  E.  Greene   "30,  1919 

839       Josephine  A.  White   "30,  1918 

814       Florence  E.  Hutchinson   "30,  1919 

803       Grace  E.  Lingham   "30,  1917 

801       Clara  E.  Parker   "30,  1917 

776       Ruth  J.  Cummings   "30,  1919 

Manual  Arts, 
drawing. 
Women. 

745       I.  Louise  Mason   June  30,  1915 

Mathematics. 
Men. 

960       Arthur  W.  Belcher   June  30,  1917 

893       Charles  Jenney   "    30,  1915 

866  Winburn  S.  Cannell   "30,  1919 

837       Elijah  H.  B.  Humphries                         .      »  "    30,  1915 

821       Llewellyn  R.  Perkins   "30,  1915 

784       John  Indlekofer   "    30,  1919 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  17 
High  School  Certificates  (Continued 

Rating.                         Name-  Certificate  Expires 

781       Ormon  E.  Bassett   June  30  1919 

763       Horace  M.  Hovey   "    30  1917 

758       William  E.  Fay   "    30  1919 

740       Arthur  T.  French   "    30  1914 

734       Robert  E.  Frink   "    30  1919 

734  John  F.  Sheahan     .      .      .      .            .      .  "30,  1919 

725       Edmund  D.  Styles  .            .      ....  "30,  1919 

724       George  H.  Gohlke   "    30  1915 

718       Edwin  M.  Chamberlin   "30  1918 

Women. 

801  Florence  G.  Smart   June  30,  1919 

785  Ella  L.  Townsend   "    30,  1919 

784  Lillian  J.  Hopkins   "    30  1917 

756  Hazel  Donham   "30,  1915 

737  Ethel  T.  Burpee   "    30,  1918 

735  Isabella  M.  Gillpatrick   "30,  1916 

730  Frances  E.  McDuffee   "30,  1915 

Physics  —  Chemistry. 
Men. 

883  Charles  E.  Tilley   June  30,  1914 

842  John  C.  Gray   "30,  1918 

835  Hercules  W.  Geromanos       .      .      .      .      .  "    30,  1914 

833  George  G.  Bulfinch,  Jr   «    30,  1918 

833  Henry  D.  Colton   "    30,  1919 

828  Roger  C.  Chittenden   "    30,  1914 

821  John  A.  David   "30,  1919 

821  Allen  C.  Hutchinson   "30,  1917 

816  Howard  A.  Newton       .      .      .      .      .      .  "30,  1919 

797  Lewis  P.  Chapin   "    30,  1915 

795  Harrison  S.  Allen   "    30,  1914 

795  Henry  G.  Blount   "    30,  1917 

794  Maurice  A.  Norton   "30,  1918 

791  .George  P.  Campbell   "    30,  1915 

772  Albert  B.  Dunning   "    30,  1916 

771  Charles  A.  Blatchley   "    30,  1919 

766  James  M.  McNamara   "    30,  1916 

764  Elbert  C.  Wixom    .......  "30,  1917 

763  Thomas  D.  Ginn   "30,  1918 

747  Willis  C.  Campbell   "30,  1918 

744  Alfred  R.  Lincoln   "30,  1914 

706  Timothy  F.  Downey   "30,  191S 

665  Robert  I.  Haseltine   "    30,  1916 
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High  School  Certificates  (Concluded). 
Women. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

844       Abbie  O.  Stoddard  June  30,  1917 

841       Harriet  H.  Parmenter   "30,  1918 

796       Ruth  E.  Thomas   "30,  1917 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

837       George  E.  Parsons  June  30,  1915 

763       Dexter  A.  Mower   "30,  1919 

760       Daniel  J.  Higgins   "    30,  1915 


SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  VALID  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 
Men. 

Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

731       Lewis  A.  Newton   June  30,  1919 

710       George  L.  Hoffacker   "30,  1919 

670       George  A.  Fellows   "30,  1918 

Women. 

783       Grace  A.  McGrath   June  30,  1918 

733       Anna  T.  Kelley   "    30,  1919 

729       Cora  W.  Taylor   "30,  1914 

716       Florence  L.  Hamblin   "    30,  1916 

709  Elizabeth  E.  Haggerty   "30,  1917 

704       Ethel  F.  Q.  Scott   "30,  1914 

703       Susie  J.  McCloskey   "    30,  1917 

688       Elizabeth  V.  Cloney   "30,  1917 

687       Ilda  D.  Mann   "30,  19115 

614       Angie  L.  Pulsifer   "30,  1914 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Women. 

710  Louise  Townsend   June  30,  1919 

682       Cora  Weise                                           .  "30,  1918 

Manual  Arts, 
drawing. 
Men. 

729       Robert  W.  Broderick   June  30,  1919 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS 
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Special  Certificates  (Concluded). 


Women. 

Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

803       Blanche  A.  Russell   June  30,  1919 

793       Agnes  A.  Aubin   "30,  1917 

793       Clara  E.  Glover   "30,  1919 

786       Marion  I.  Mclntyre   "    30,  1918 

776       Abby  W.  Sullivan   "30,  1919 

768       Laura  W.  Cook      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  "30,  1916 

727       Alice  S.  Willoughby   "    30,  1919 

723       Elizabeth  M.  P.  Bartlett   "    30,  1915 

716       Hannah  E.  McDonough   "    3J,  1918 

708       Harriet  M.  Simpson   "    30,  1915 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Men. 

708       Bertram  P.  Kewer   June  30,  1918 

671       Isaac  Goddard   "30,  1918 

Physical  Training. 
Men. 

748       John  J.  O'Donnell,  Jr   June  30,  1915 

650       James  H.  Crowley   "30,  1916 

Women. 

786       Helen  R.  Lanagan   June  30,  1919 

761       Mary  E.  Johnson   "30,  1919 

684       Lucy  Hunter  Hynes      .      .      ....      .  "    30,  1915 

Salesmanship. 

861       Helen  E.  Parker   June  30,  1919 

764       Mildred  Ivy   "    30,  1919 


SPECIAL  ASSISTANT,  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

782       Mary  E.  Conlin  June  30,  1914 


INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTORS,  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
CERTIFICATES. 


Household  Science 

Rating.  Name. 

832  Edith  Noyes  Kimball 

828  Lucy  S.  Stebbins  . 

817  Mary  B.  Whiting  . 

810  Agnes  C.  Early 

785  Ethel  G.  Wooldridge 

781  Agnes  M.  Best 

709  Edith  G.  Emery  . 


Certificate  Expires 

June  30,  1914 

*  30,  1916 

"  30,  1917 

"  30,  1919 

■  30,  1917 

"  30,  1917 

"  30.  1914 
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Industrial  Instructors  (Concluded). 

Dressmaking. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

846 

Alma  I.  Long  

June  30,  1914 

814 

Mar}-  L.  Green  

"    30,  1914 

799 

Elizabeth  C.  Menn  

u    30,  1919 

793 

Theresa  A.  Fitzpatrick  .      .    -  . 

■    30,  1918 

771 

■    30,  1914 

/Do 

u     on    i  oi  O 

ou,  iyiy 

/  oU 

ou,  iyiy 

-on 

(61 

ft      Of\  lOIA 

ou,  lyio 

1  ol 

.Aiarcenine  i.  *.\ivid  ...... 

u    on  i  qi  a 
ou,  lyio 

DoU 

ou,  iyio 

AAQ 

ou,  iyio 

004 

ATm*i»  T     I   m wt t \ 

ou,  iyio 

Millinery. 

828 

June  30,  1915 

824 

Annie  F.  Timberlake     .      .      .  . 

■    30,  1915 

823 

Charlotte  E.  Abramson  

"    30,  1914 

816 

Marie  C.  Rollins  

u    30,  1916 

769 

Eileen  M.  Harrington  

u    30,  1919 

763 

Alice  M.  Croke  

■    30,  1919 

/  DO 

Mary  A.  Wogan  

u    30,  1914 

Katherine  M.  Casev  

u    30,  1917 

A07 
OZ/ 

Mary  T.  Naphen  

u    30,  1916 

INDUSTRIAL  ASSISTANT.  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 

CERTIFICATES. 

Sewing. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

80S 

Adeline  M.  Norton  

June  30,  1917 

771 

Sarah  P.  Felter  

"    30,  1919 

683 

Isabell  H.  Wilson  

"    30,  1919 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES.  CLASS  OF 

1913.  AND  OTHERS  AS  INDICATED. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

839 

Elsie  Y.  Karlson  

June  30,  1919 

826 

Marion  A.  Maguire  

■    30,  1919 

823 

Elizabeth  M.  Hayes  

u    30.  1919 

817 

Gertrude  R.  Lynch  

■    30,  1919 

817 

John  F.  Lynch  *  

■    30,  1919 

814 

John  J.  Connolly  *  

"    30,  1919 

813 

Gertrude  M.  Reilly  

a    30,  1919 

*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  21 
Normal  Elementary,  Class  of  1913  (Continued). 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

810  Alice  M.  P.  Higgins  June  30,  1919 

810  Margaret  G.  Ford   "30,  1919 

809  Ellen  A.  Barry  *   "30,  1919 

809  Lydia  M.  Gore  *   "    30,  1919 

808  Elizabeth  F.  B.  MacKay   "    30,  1919 

808  Margaret  G.  Stanwood  *      .    .  .      .            .  "30,  1919 

807  Esther  E.  Larson   "30,  1919 

805  Katharine  M.  Schubarth  *   "30,  1919 

803  Alice  C.  Manning   "30,  1919 

802  Margaret  M.  Riley   "30,  1919 

802  Alvia  A.  Colton   "    30,  1919 

801  Matilda  I.  Coveney   "30,  1919 

800  Alice  P.  George   "    30,  1919 

800  Miriam  G.  Smith   "30,  1919 

799  Mildred  L.  Fryer  (Class  of  1910)       ...  "    30,  1916 

796  Agnes  B.  Kelly   "    30,  1919 

796  Rose  Bloom   "30,  1919 

794  Ruth  Holland   "    30,  1919 

793  Mildred  M.  Colton       ........  "31,  1919 

792  Harriet  Ayer  *   "30,  1919 

789  A.  Russell  McCormick  *   "30,  1919 

789  Mildred  C.  Sullivan   "30,  1919 

788  Florence  J.  Mills  *  -  .  "    30,  1919 

787  William  A.  Billings  *   "    30,  1919 

786  Elizabeth  O.  Coffin   "  33,1919 

781  Catherine  E.  Lenihan   "30,  1919 

780  M.  Alice  Murphy   "30,  1919 

780  Madeline  B.  Murphy   "30,  1919 

779  Agnes  G.  Phelps   "30,  1919 

778  Elizabeth  F.  Laughlin   "30,  1919 

778  Eva  G.  Ridley   "30,  1919 

777  Dorothy  J.  McNally   "30,  1919 

777  Elizabeth  J.  Miley   "30,  1919 

776  William  S.  Lenihan  *  "30,  1919 

776  Josephine  J.  Lynch   "30,  1919 

775  Florence  J.  Keelan   "30,  1919 

775  Ethel  M.  Hiltz   "30,  1919 

774  Margaret  E.  O'Brien     ......  "30,  1919 

774  Agnes  C.  Loughlin   "    30,  1919 

773  Dorothy  S.  Starratt  *   "    30,  1919 

772  Emily  A.  Brady   "30,  1919 

771  Anna  P.  Duggan   "    30,  1919 

770  Alice  M.  P.  Lanigan   "    30.  1919 


*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 
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Normal  Elementary,  Class  of  1913  {Continued). 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

768  Anna  E.  McGirr   June  30,  1919 

768  Sarah  B.  Brennan   "30,  1919 

768  Ellen  A.  Leahy   "30,  1919 

767  Ina  M.  Wooster   "30,  1919 

767  Annie  F.  Daniel  *   "30,  1919 

766  Lillian  M.  Connors   "30,  1919 

765  Kathryn  M.  Goff   "30,  1919 

764  Catherine  M.  Burke   "    30,  1919 

764  Madeline  M.  Daley   "30,  1919 

764  Caroline  C.  Moy   "30,  1919 

763  Annie  E.  Molloy   "30,  1919 

762  Miriam  Cohen   "30,  1919 

762  Marion  Church   "30,  1919 

761  Marion  E.  Mellen   "30,  1919 

761  Regina  I.  Driscoll   "30,  1919 

761  Bertha  O.  Ives   "30,  1919 

759  Ethel  M.  F.  Schumann   "30,  1919 

759  Bessie  A.  Lovewell   "30,  1919 

756  Alice  E.  Mills  *      .   "30,  1919 

756  Selma  S.  Stern   "30,  1919 

755  Mary  E.  Manning   "30,  1919 

755  Marie  C.  Reardon   "30,  1919 

753  Inez  M.  Jameson   "30,  1919 

751  Dora  Slepian   "30,  1919 

750  Frank  A.  Clarke  *   "30,  1919 

749  John  J.  Boyan  *   "30,  1919 

749  Helen  F.  McGlinchy   "30,  1919 

746  Florence  A.  Cose   "30,  1919 

745  Katharine  A.  Finn  *   "30,  1919 

744  Cora  M.  Nicoll   "30,  1919 

743  Sadie  M.  Boles   "30,  1919 

742  Adene  L.  Ferreira   "30,  1919 

741  Gertrude  Southall   "30,  1919 

738  Mary  E.  Kennelly   "30,  1919 

738  Helena  E.  Casey   "30,  1919 

736  Margherita  R.  Milliken   "    30,  1919 

735  Mary  C.  Falvey   "30,  1919 

734  Mary  A.  E.  Connolly   "30,  1919 

733  E.  Priscilla  Mullan   "30,  1919 

729  Ethel  F.  Love   "30,  1919 

726  Helen  A.  Barry   "30,  1919 

726  Minnie  W.  Silverman   "    30,  1919 

720  Frances  S.  Rodgers   "30,  1919 


*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Normal  Elementary,  Class  of  1913  (Concluded). 

Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

717  Gertrude  M.  Finn  .......  June  30,  1919 

715  Ellen  C.  Hennessey   "30,  1919 

715  Loretto  R.  Kelley   "30,  1919 

714  Helen  L.  Cunningham   "30,  1919 

712  Mary  M.  Dwyer     .......  "    30,  1919 

711  Ernest  W.  Anderson  *    .      .            .            .  "30,  1919 

709  Louise  F.  Barry   "30,  1919 

709  Ruth  T.  Church   "30,  1919 

709  Grace  F.  Laughlin   "    30,  1919 

701  Edith  Sonnabend   "    30,  1919 

700  Margaret  F.  Murray   "    30,  1919 

697  Laura  F.  Carter   "30,  1919 

697  Florence  A.  Marmaud   "30,  1919 

687  Claire  A.  Bulger   "30,  1919 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES,  PRIOR  TO 

1913. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

891  Gertrude  M.  McBrien  June  30,  1918 

882  Ethel  D.  Hodson   "30,  1916 

882  Eleanor  Z.  Walsh   "30,  1918 

881  Gladys  L.  Kelly   "30,  1914 

879  Nellie  F.  Bates   "30,  1918 

877  Marion  L.  Sharp  *   "30,  1918 

877  Elizabeth  T.  McNeil   "30,  1918 

877  Anna  P.  Lynch   "30,  1917 

874  Margaret  J.  Lynch        ......  "30,  1918 

874  John  F.  Sheahan  *   "    30,  1917 

874  Selma  C.  Gronquist   "30,  1918 

873  Irene  F.  Jackson   "30,  1918 

872  Marguerite  U.  Dean   "30,  1918 

872  Margaret  M.  F.  Conley        .      .      .      .  "30,  1914 

871  Julia  W.  Gavin   "30,  1918 

870  Catherine  T.  Hunt   "30,  1918 

870  A.  Grace  Emery   "30,  1914 

870  Beatrice  C.  Blanchard   .      .      .      .      .  "  30,1918 

868  Olga  H.  Pavlick   "30,  1916 

868  Mildred  M.  Crook   "30,  191S 

867  Frances  G.  R.  Brady   "30,  191S 

867  Elizabeth  A.  Gorman   "30,  1917 

866  Margaret  C.  Smith   "30,  191S 


*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 
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Normal  Elementary,  Prior  to  1913  (Continued). 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

866  Hilda  Reinstein   June  30,  1917 

864  Mary  M.  O'Mara   "30,  1915 

864  Laura  I.  Miller   "30,  1915 

862  Eva  M.  Rogerson   "30,  1917 

862  Mary  G.  Cropper   "30,  1918 

861  Marion  O.  Little   "30,  1917 

861  Louise  B.  Horgan   "30,  1915 

861  Irma  A.  Perkins   "    30,  1917 

860  Marion  B.  Foster   "30,  1918 

860  Frederick  A.  Dunfey  *   "30,  1918 

859  Mabel  F.  Dunn   "30,  1915 

859  Margaret  M.  Fleming   "30,  1916 

859  Rose  G.  Myerson   "30,  1918 

859  Helen  T.  Coholan   "30,  1918 

858  Eileen  E.  Kennally   "    30,  1918 

858  Caroline  B.  MacLean   "    30,  1916 

857  Ella  J.  Sullivan   "30,  1918 

857  Mary  J.  Gomes   "    30,  1918 

857  Gladys  S.  Lapham   "30,  1918 

856  Eleanor  T.  Cummings   "30,  1918 

856  Lilian  E.  Goodwin   "30,  1918 

855  Eleanor  P.  Brawley   "    30,  1918 

855  Nellie  R.  McNair   "30,  1918 

855  Charlotte  Fawcett   "30,  1918 

854  Gertrude  A.  Kalmus   "30,  1918 

854  Gertrude  M.  Denehy   "30,  1915 

854  Inez  S.  Laurie   "30,  1918 

854  Miriam  E.  Clancey   "    30,  1917 

854  Helen  T.  Noonan   "30,  1916 

853  Grace  E.  L.  Hine   "30,  1916 

853  Grace  B.  Turner   "30,  1917 

853  Catherine  E.  O'Mara   "30,  1915 

853  Mary  E.  Mulkern   "30,  1915 

853  Eleanor  A.  McNamara   "30,  1918 

853  Rose  Stone   "30,  1916 

853  Margaret  M.  Connelly   "30,  1918 

851  Christina  W.  Burnet   "30,  1917 

851  Helen  F.  Hurley   "30,  1918 

851  James  E.  Welch,  Jr.*   "30,  1918 

851  K.  Grace  Farrell   "30,  1918 

850  Thomas  E.  Mahoney  *   "30,  1918 

850  Alice  B.  Murphy   "30,  1918 


*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  25 
Normal  Elementary,  Prior  to  1913  {Continu* 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

850  Raymond  H.  Young  *  June  30,  1918 

850  Francis  A.  O'Brien  *.......  u    30,  1918 

850  Francis  J.  O'Hara  *   "    30,  1918 

850  Annette  Campbell   "    30,  1918 

850  Delia  M.  Coneys   ■    30,  1915 

849  Annie  F.  Carr   "30,  1916 

849  Mary  E.  Sheehan    .......  "30,  1915 

849  Cora  A.  Banks   "30,  1916 

849  Elsie  R.  Gilbert   "    30,'  1918 

848  Eugenie  M.  Hanney   "30,  1917 

848  Mary  F.  Reagan   "30,  1916 

848  Marjorie  O.  Symmes   "30,  1918 

848  Agnes  M.  Finn   "30,  1916 

847  Mary  C.  McMahon   "30,  1918 

847  Elizabeth  F.  Stone   "30,  1916 

846  Eleanor  Bernard   "    30,  1916 

846  Stella  M.  Ives   "30,  1916 

846  Marguerite  Eliott   "30,  1916 

845  Katherine  M.  Finn   "30,  1918 

845  Helen  L.  Mahoney  '    .      .  "30,  1918 

844  Agnes  F.  Kelly   "30,  1915 

844  Mildred  A.  Hersey   "30,  1918 

844  Katherine  A.  Mahoney   "30,  1918 

844  Walter  C.  Winston  *   "30,  1918 

843  Helen  C.  Rogers   "    30,  1918 

843  Mildred  F.  Carroll   "30,  1918 

842  Margaret  B.  Lynch   tt  *30,  1918 

842  A.  Florence  Pow   "30,  1918 

842  Ruth  H.  Soelle   "30,  1917 

842  Grace  W.  Gormley   "    30,  1918 

840  Mary  C.  Hawkes   "30,  1916 

840  Margaret  M.  O'Connell   "30,  1916 

839  Marguerite  C.  Cloney   "30,  1918 

839  Mary  A.  Hartigan   "30,  1915 

839  Esther  E.  Cunningham   "    30,  1916 

839  Loretta  I.  McDonough   "30,  1918 

839  Flora  N.  Elliott   "    30,  1917 

839  Mildred  L.  Conant        .      .  .   .      .      .      .  "30,  1917 

838  Mary  A.  C.  Doyle  .......  "  30,1918 

838  Margaret  M.  Biggy   "    30,  1917 

838  Mary  St.  A.  Casey   "30,  1915 

838  Daisy  E.  Cohen   "    30,  1918 


*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 
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Normal  Elementary,  Prior  to  1913  (Continued). 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

836 

Agnes  J.  Drea  

June  30,  1915 

836 

Melvina  Urban  .... 

a 

30,  1918 

836 

Marguerite  R.  O'Neill  . 

tt 

30,  1916 

835 

Laura  M.  Payson  .... 

a 

30,  1918 

835 

Alice  L.  Gannon  .... 

tt 

30,  1915 

834 

Josephine  V.  Hogan 

a 

30,  1918 

834 

Annie  V.  Devine  .... 

« 

30,  1918 

834 

Anna  B.  Klein  .... 

a 

30,  1917 

833 

Mildred  M.  Doyle  .... 

tt 

30,  1917 

833 

Josephine  M.  Gately 

u 

30,  1918 

832 

Margaret  A.  Ford  .... 

a 

30,  1917 

831 

Elizabeth  M.  Cart  en 

a 

30,  1918 

831 

Edith  Stahl  

30,  1918 

831 

Anne  M.  Cassidy  .... 

u 

30,  1916 

831 

Grace  D.  O'Brien  .... 

tt 

30,  1918 

829 

Louisa  A.  Gilbert  .... 

tt 

30,  1918 

829 

Sarah  M.  Dooley  .... 

tt 

30,  1918 

829 

A.  Loretto  Garrity  .... 

u 

30,  1918 

828 

Florence  L.  Brennan 

a 

30,  1918 

827 

Grace  D.  Lennon  .... 

30,  1918 

827 

Mabel  S.  Young  .... 

tt 

30,  1917 

826 

Marie  E.  Murray  .... 

tt 

30,  1918 

825 

Lucile  F.  Donaldson 

u 

30,  1917 

825 

H.  Lauretta  Spittle 

tt 

30,  1916 

825 

Marguerite  T.  Rones 

a 

30,  1918 

825 

.Marguerite  T.  Brooks 

U 

30,  1918 

824 

Agnes  C.  Lavery  .... 

tt 

30,  1918 

824 

Marion  A.  Fields  .... 

a 

30,  1916 

824 

Grace  E.  Rockwell  .... 

u 

30,  1915 

823 

Theresa  A.  Ratta  .... 

u 

30,  1918 

821 

Adelaide  T.  Kennally 

" 

30,  1917 

820 

Marie  A.  DeNeill  .... 

30,  1918 

819 

Alice  M.  Smith  .... 

tt 

30,  1918 

818 

Grace  M.  Richmond 

tt 

30,  1918 

818 

Marion  B.  Nye  .... 

tt 

30,  1918 

817 

Elinor  Neilon  .... 

u 

30,  1916 

816 

Alice  G.  McGrath  .... 

tt 

30,  1915 

816 

Adeline  C.  Leve  .... 

tt 

30,  1917 

815 

Harriet  F.  Wilkinson 

a 

30,  1918 

814 

Anna  M.  Devin  .... 

ft 

30,  1916 

814 

Charles  E.  V.  Mansfield  *  . 

30,  1917 

813 

William  P.  McDonough  * 

tt 

30,  1918 

*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  27 
Normal  Elementary,  Prior  to  1913  (Coiicluded) . 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

813  Helen  R.  Jones  June  30,  1918 

812  F.  Josephine  Rogers   "30,  1918 

811  Mary  G.  Murray   "30,  1916 

811  Louise  W.  Vaughan   "30,  1918 

811  Florence  M.  Hawes   "30,  1916 

810  M.  Frances  McNellis     .      .      .      .      .      .  "30,  1918 

809  Katharine  V.  O'Hara   "30,  1916 

807  Beatrice  Nathanson   "30,  1916 

806  Georgia  V.  de  L.  Hill   "30,  1916 

805  Alice  J.  Barry   "    30,  1917 

803  Mildred  M.  Baatz   "30,  1916 

802  Edith  M.  Smith   "30,  1918 

799  Mary  L.  Greenlaw   "30,  1915 

798  Lillian  E.  Enos   "30,  1916 

798  Edith  D.  Rodgers   "30,  1916 

798  Mary  J.  McLaughlin   "30,  1918 

793  Rosa  A.  Vogel   "30,  1916 

791  Dora  Lipsitz   "30,  1917 

790  Marie  J.  Alexander   "30,  1918 

788  John  J.  Lally  *  ."    .      .  "30,  1917 

787  Anna  L.  Lawler   "    30,  1918 

786  Elizabeth  A.  Crowley   "    30,  1918 

786  Annie  V.  McGonagle     .      .      .      .      .      .  "    30,  1918 

785  Elsie  M.  Crispin   "30,  1916 

783  Marguerite  A.  Connick   "30,  1918 

780  Zetta  Morrison   "    30,  1918 

776  Leila  P.  Severy   "30,  1917 

775  Ellen  C.  Connell   "30,  1918 

768  Blanche  C.  M.  Chapelie   "30,  1917 

764  Katherine  R.  Higgins    ......  "30,  1918 

761  Elizabeth  Drea   "    30,  1917 

753  Olive  M.  Crane   "30,  1917 

750  Edward  M.  McDonough  *   "30,  191S 

747  Denis  F.  Sullivan  *   "30,  1916 

731  Miah  J.  Falvey  *   "30,  1918 

729  Thomas  J.  McGrath  *   "30,  1917 

707  John  J.  Mahoney  *   "30,  1918 

615  John  P.  McEleney  *      .      .      .      .      .      .  "    30,  191 S 


*  Holds  Elementary  School  Special  Certificate. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  7. 


ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES. 

Examined  Candidates. 


Class  A  {Men). 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

873  Charles  A.  A.  Weber   June  30,  1918 

845  Leroy  K.  Houghton  *   "    30,  1919 

838  William  F.  Cannon   "30,  1918 

819  John  M.  McDonnell   "    30,  1918 

814  Richard  T.  Tobin  *   "30,  1919 

806  George  W.  Gammon  *   "    30,  1919 

805  Frank  M.  Rich   "30,  1915 

801  Willis  S.  Fisher  *   "30,  1918 

797  John  H.  Parker  *   "30,  1916 

785  John  H.  Graham  *   "30,  1918 

781  Herbert  H.  Howes  *   "30,  1919 

769  George  A.  Grover   "30,  1914 

760  John  W.  Northcott   "30,  1914 

748  Robert  W.  Martin   "30,  1915 

743  Walter  L.  Putnam   "    30,  1916 

739  Robert  B.  Houghton  *   "30,  1919 

739  William  A.  Nickerson   "    30,  1916 

736  Everett  N.  Hollis   "    30,  1915 

717  Isaiah  A.  Whorf     ........  "30,  1919 

716  H.  Forrest  Wilson   "30,  1917 

714  Emmanuel  J.  Goulart   "30,  1919 

712  Francis  P.  McNamara   "    30,  1917 

708  William  E.  Riley   "30,  1914 

707  John  J.  Salmon   "30,  1915 

706  Charles  W.  Walter   "30,  1915 

698  James  H.  Armstrong   "30,  1914 

689  Michael  J.  Shannon   "30,  1914 

642  Edgar  L.  Willard   "30,  1914 

Class  B. 

884  Edith  K.  Smythe*   June  30,  1919 

875  Mary  J.  Mulcahy  *   "  30,1919 

843  Barbara  A.  Marr  *  f   "30,  1919 

827  Carrie  M.  Schroeder*   "  30,1919 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
t  Holds  Class  A  Certificate. 

Note. — Holders  of  Class  A  and  Class  B  certificates  which  do  not  expire  prior  to  June 
30,  1915,  whose  ratings  have  not  been  based  in  part  upon  a  personal  inspection  of  their 
work  in  the  class-room  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  may  have  such 
inspection  made  and  be  re-rated  in  accordance  therewith  upon  the  Eligible  List  for 
1914-15;  provided,  written  application  is  made  therefor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School 
Committee  not  later  than  December  31,  1913. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  (Continue* 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

826  Florence  M.  Tait  *   June  30,  1914 

811  Mary  E.  Martell  *   "    30,  1919 

808  Bessie  M.  Cosgrove   "    30,  1917 

808  Louise  H.  Reardon  *   "    30,  1919 

807  Alice  T.  Clark  *   "    3o|  1919 

806  Ellen  B.  Donohoe  *.      ......  "  30,1919 

803  Susan  M.  Hosmer   "    30,  1914 

802  Myrtle  A.  Bacon   "30,  1914 

801  Edna  F.  Scott   "    30,  1916 

800  Carolyn  E.  Macdonald   "30,  1917 

800  Marion  E.  Powers*.   "    30,  1919 

796  Mary  A.  McCool   "30,  1918 

795  Louise  K.  Morss  *   "30,  1917 

794  Elizabeth  A.  Killion   "30,  1916 

794  Mary  E.  Regan   "30,  1915 

794  Alice  K.  Rourke   "30,  1917 

793  Corinne  M.  Faxon   "    30,  1918 

791  John  H.  Graham   "30,  1917 

788  Joanna  Z.  Connell   "30,  1918 

787  Edyth  M.  Grimshaw     ......  "30,  1914 

785  Maud  B.  Hubley  *   "    30,  1919 

784  Sara  E.  Kirwen   "    30,  1917 

783  Margaret  E.  Kerrigan  *   "30,  1919 

782  Gertrude  A.  Healy  .      ......  "  30,1917 

782  Mary  O.  Nolan   "30,  1917 

781  Mary  A.  Donovan                                        .  "30,  1916 

780  Lillian  H.  Kenney  *       .      .      .    *  .      .      .  "    30,  1919 

779  Elizabeth  M.  Anthony  .  flj^t.      .      .  "  30,1916 

776  Sadie  A.  Lyons       .      .      .      .      ...      .  "30,  1916 

776  Edith  B.  Ricles   "30,  1918 

775  Mary  Decker   "30,  1916 

770  Katherine  G.  O'Brion*   "30,  1919 

770  Helen  M.  O'Rourke  *   "30,  1919 

768  Nora  A.  O'Connell  *   "30,  1919 

767  Catherine  G.  McCool   "30,  1917 

763  Katherine  A.  Rogers   "    30,  1916 

760  Gertrude  L.  Reid   "30,  1916 

756  May  B.  Clutterbuck  *  t   "30,  1919 

755  Anna  B.  Courtney  .......  "30,  1917 

754  Katherine  R.  Eames   "30,  1916 

753  Nellie  E.  March   "    30,  1916 

749  Maria  T.  Cogger   "    30,  1917 


*  Visited  in  class-room  by  member  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
t  Holds  Class  A  Certificate. 
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Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  (Concluded). 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

749  May  H.  Wentworth   June  30,  1917 

748  Azniv  Beshgeturian   "    30,  1916 

747  Adeline  C.  Damon   "30,  1918 

742  Mary  E.  Williams    "30,  1916 

741  Susan  Casey    .    "30,  1919 

741  Ruth  E.  Remon   "30,  1917 

740  Gladys  L.  Flieger   "30,  1919 

739  Ellen  E.  Bennett   "    30,  1918 

738  Dora  Leadbetter   "30,  1917 

734  Catherine  E.  Crowe   "30,  1915 

734  Ruth  W.  Peabody   "30,  1917 

733  Emma  M.  Thompson   "30,  1916 

731  Susie  A.  Lurvey   "    30,  1916 

723  Mary  E.  Merrill   "30,  1917 

722  Ellen  F.  Foley   "30,  1917 

721  Anna  C.  Crowley   "30,  1917 

719  Mary  M.  Hurley   "30,  1919 

718  Helen  G.  Moran   "30,  1919 

717  Catherine  G.  Kelley   "30,  1914 

715  Lydia  T.  Mills   "30,  1916 

711  Irene  F.  Thompson   "30,  1916 

709  Mary  E.  Graham    .......  "30,  1916 

708  Alma  A.  Thomas   "30,  1916 

708  '  Helen  H.  Wollahan   "30,  1919 

707  Nellie  F.  McAuliffe   "30,  1917 

707  Edna  L.  Taylor   "30,  1916 

705  Mary  E.  Ryan       *   "30,  1916 

704  M.  Emma  Roberts   "    30,  1916 

703  K.  Agnes  O'Connor   "  30,1914 

703  Adele  Rabinovitz   "    30,  1916 

700  Lena  B.  Winter   "30,  1914 

694  Mary  E.  Galvin   "30,  1916 

693  Louise  I.  Gove   "    30,  1916 

668  Mary  E.  Quirk   "30,  1916 

666  Alice  P.  Killam   "30,  1916 

654  Frances  E.  Craffey   "30,  1916 

646  Lena  Seitlen   "30,  1914 

637  Elizabeth  V.  Doherty   "    30,  1914 

637  Anna  H.  Fisher   "30,  1914 

628  Adalena  H.  Dudley   "30,  1914 

627  Mary  I.  Chapin   "30,  1914 

604  Anna  S.  Olson   "30,  1914 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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KINDERGARTEN  CERTIFICATES. 


Normal  School,  Class  of  1913. 
Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

783  Ruth  S.  Thomas   June  30,  1919 

782  Helen  A.  Melia   "30,  1919 

776  Mildred  B.  Cleary   "30,  1919 

770  Mary  E.  Driscoll   "30,  1919 

686  Beatrice  L.  Wheeler   "    30,  1919 

Normal  School,  Prior  to  1913. 

798  Dorothy  L.  Glover   June  30,  1917 

727  Gertrude  S.  Tibbetts   "30,  1918 

Examined  Candidates. 

861  Andrea  Mahan   June  30,  1919 

857  Nye  W.  Griffiths   "    30,  1919 

853  Florence  E.  Crowninshield   "30,  1919 

841  Winifred  R.  Cavanagh   "30,  1919 

837  Vesta  M.  Turner   "30,  1919 

828  Marjorie  H.  Bent   "30,  1919 

821  Alice  B.  Crosbie  •  .      .  "30,  1919 

818  Marietta  Nute   "30,  1919 

814  Edna  F.  Hawes   "30,  1919 

802  Ruth  Allen   "    30,  1915 

799  Ethel  R.  Hagerman       .      .      .      .      .      .  "    30,  1919 

783  Frances  Blumberg   "    30,  1919 

770  Loretta  U.  Mahoney   "30,  1919 

758  Alice  M.  Dicker   "    30,  1914 

749  Grace  E.  Smith   "30,  1914 

706  Helen  E.  Prime   "30,  1914 

703  Bertha  I.  Berger   "    30,  1914 

612  Agnes  C.  Morris   "30,  1914 


COOKERY  CERTIFICATES. 

Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

851  Catharine  Sheehan   June  30,  1918 

828  Alice  W.  Clement   "30,  1918 

826  Helen  L.  Meserve  .......  "30,  1918 

818  Sarah  D.  Murray   "30,  1918 

818  Alberta  M.  Whitney      .      .  *    .      .      .      .  "30,  1918 

816  H.  Lauretta  Spittle   "30,  1918 

815  Mary  M.  Curry   "    30,  1919 

809  Ruth  Sinnett   "    30,  1919 
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Cookery  Certificates  (Concluded). 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

800  Ernestine  Y.  Cox   June  30,  1917 

786  Marian  Gage   "    30,  1916 

784  Elizabeth  A.  Marsh   "30,  1919 

776  Teresa  B.  Killilea   "30,  1919 

774  Mabel  A.  Leighton   "30,  1919 

774  Agnes  E.  Perkins   "30,  1919 

770  Charlotte  E.  Leary   "30,  1919 

752  Annie  G.  Cauley   "30,  1917 

743  Edith  G.  Emery   "30,  1914 

742  Helen  C.  Ready   "30,  1918 

740  M.  Gertrude  Sawyer   "    30,  1917 

739  Elizabeth  R.  Tyler   "    30,  1919 

734  Frances  G.  McMullen   "    30,  1918 

733  Elizabeth  E.  Moore   "30,  1914 

728  Eleanor  F.  Wells   "30,  1917 

718  Clara  G.  Leake   "30,  1919 


SEWING  CERTIFICATES. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

883  Helen  T.  Shaw   June  30,  1919 

850  Margaret  L.  Ryan   "    30,  1918 

833  Gladys  C.  Sullivan   "30,  1918 

816  Mary  J.  Mullen   "30,  1919 

810  Mary  E.  Gannon   "30,  1918 

797  Mildred  L.  Lord   "30,  1919 

783  Helen  A.  Finn   "30,  1918 

771  Marion  H.  Pratt   "30,  1919 

757  Helena  Flynn  Heriot   "    30,  1914 

748  Lillian  A.  McCabe   "30,  1918 

742  Marion  Shepherd   "30,  1919 

740  Grace  B.  Longdyke       .      .      .      .      .      .  "    30,  1918 

731  Ellen  E.  Magee   "30,  1918 

726  Martha  B.  Mason   "    30,  1919 

697  Mabel  G.  Rice   "30,  1916 


MANUAL  TRAINING  CERTIFICATES. 
Woodworking. 

Rating.  Name.  *  Certificate  Expire  s 

782       Charles  H.  Parsons,  Jr  June  30,  1915 

749       A.  Elizabeth  F.  Morse   "30,  1919 

748       Ethel  I.  Gray  ........         "30,  1916 
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Manual  Training  Certificates  (Concluded). 

Rating.                         Name.  Certificate  Expires 

727      Amalie  F.  Grutzbach   June  30,  1910 

714       Mary  E.  Doyle   "30,  1919 

712      Alice  L.  Tucker      .......  "    30,  1917 

696       Caroline  K.  Blackburn   "30,  1919 

687       Olive  G.  Haszard    .  "    30,  1916 

682      Arvid  J.  Wahlstrom       .      .      .      .      .      .  "    30,  1919 

Printing. 

730      Edward  D.  Dee  June  30,  1919 


SPECIAL  CLASS  CERTIFICATES. 

Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

748       Clara  A.  Burgess   June  30,  1915 

742       Beatrice  U.  Bridges   "    30,  1919 

736       Agnes  F.  Dillingham   "    30,  1915 


ASSISTANT  IN  MUSIC  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

761       Cecelia  M.  Bainton  June  30,  1917 


DEPARTMENT  INSTRUCTOR  IN  MANUAL  ARTS 
CERTIFICATES. 

Drawing. 
Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

756       Ludwig  Frank        .      .      .      .    ■  .      .      .      June  30,  1919 

Women. 

818       Helen  E.  Cleaves  June  30,  1919 


ASSISTANT  IN  MANUAL  ARTS  CERTIFICATES. 
Drawing. 
Men. 

Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

727       Francis  W.  Brackett   June  30,  1917 

Women. 

863       Frances  L.  Nickerson   June  30,  19 IS 

841       Grace  M.  Bourne   "    30,  1918 

798       Blanche  A.  Russell   ■    30,  1917 
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Assistants  in  Manual  Arts  (Concluded). 


Rating.                          Name.  Certificate  Expires 

794  Florence  S.  Bennett   June  30,  1918 

792  Florence  L.  Goding   "30,  1918 

784  Ethel  M.  James   "30,  1918 

762  Florence  L.  Tarbell   "30,  1916 

757  Amy  L.  Burbank   "30,  1914 

730  Elizabeth  M.  P.  Bartlett   "    30,  1916 

719  S.  Louise  Clark   "30,  1914 

Manual  Training. 

722  Walter  H.  Naylor   June  30,  1916 

717  George  F.  Hatch   "30,  1916 


ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTOR  IN  ATHLETICS  CERTIFICATES. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

862       Edward  F.  Loughlin  June  30,  1916 

782       Leander  A.  MacDonald   "30,  1917 

724       Hector  G.  Risegari        .    •  "30,  1915 


ASSISTANT  NURSE  CERTIFICATES. 


Rating. 

Name. 

898 

Jean  C.  Fraser 

880 

Catherine  Dacey 

862 

Alice  C.  Russell 

855 

Kathryn  M.  Reynolds 

851 

Mabelle  S.  Welsh  . 

824 

Frederica  L.  Hallett 

812 

Ellen  L.  Fenton 

809 

Ethel  A.  Young 

799 

Irene  A.  Ehlert 

789 

Mary  E.  Ellis  . 

788 

Mary  A.  Cody 

785 

Mary  L.  Whitmore 

784 

Annie  M.  Snow 

783 

Catherine  A.  T.  Cahill 

779 

Anna'C.  Patterson  . 

775 

Mary  G.  Welsh 

774 

Sara  MacGillivray  . 

757 

Mary  E.  Webb 

754 

Agnes  G.  Kelleher  . 

749 

Catherine  F.  O'Toole 

Certificate  Expires 

June  30,  1917 

"  30,  1919 

"  30,  1915 

"  30,  1917 

"  30,  1916 

"  30,  1915 

"  30,  1919 

"  30,  1919 

"  30,  1914 

"  30,  1916 

"  30,  1917 

"  30,  1914 

"  30,  1914 

"  30,  1916 

"  30,  1915 

"  30,  1916 

"  30,  1915 

"  30,  1914 

"  30,  1919 

"  30,  1916 
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Assistant  Nurse  Certificates  (Concluded). 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

737  Emelie  A.  Watson  June  30,  1916 

733  Margaret  J.  Callaghan   "30,  1914 

727  Theresa  V.  Kelley   "  30,1919 

725  Gertrude  F.  Daniels      .......  "    30,  1914 

725  Louise  A.  Laporte   "    30,  1918 

724  A.  Marion  Manning      .......  "  30,1914 

718  Mary  F.  Downs      .......  "30,  1919 

714  May  Bowlley   "30,  1914 

714  Kathryn  M.  Fitzpatrick   "30,  1914 

680  Mary  F.  Thompson   "30,  1914 

647  Annie  Taylor   "30,  1914 
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ALPHABETIC  LIST  OF  CANDIDATES. 

[Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  addresses  are  in  Massachusetts.] 
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Page 

Abbott,  Mabel  L  6  Franklin  street,  Watertown  13 

Abramson,  Charlotte  E  6  Westland  avenue,  Boston  20 

Alexander,  Marie  J  68  Eutaw  street,  East  Boston  27 

Allen,  Harrison  S  287  Grove  street,  Waterbury,  Conn.  17 

Ruth  5  Eliot  place,  Jamaica  Plain  31 

Anderson,  Ernest  W  191  West  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  23 

Anthony,  Elizabeth  M  rear  37  North  square,  Boston  29 

Armstrong,  James  H  168  Magazine  street,  Cambridge  28 

Aubin,  Agnes  A  12  Gardner  street,  Allston  19 

Ayer,  Harriet  30  Agassiz  street,  Cambridge  21 

B. 

Baatz,  Mildred  M  13  Dennis  street,  Roxbury  27 

Bacon,  Myrtle  A  83  Arlington  street,  Hyde  Park  29 

Bainton,  Cecelia  M  9  Lawrence  street,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  33 

Banks,  Cora  A  83  Eutaw  street,  East  Boston  25 

Barry,  Alice  J  51  Neptune  road,  East  Boston  27 

Ellen  A  80  Aldrich  street,  Roslindale  21 

Helen  A  212  Emerson  street,  South  Boston  22 

Louise  F  116  Myrtle  street,  Boston  23 

Bartlett,  Elizabeth  M.  P  528  Broadway,  South  Boston  19,  34 

Bassett,  Ormon  E  171  Tremont  street,  Taunton  17 

Bates,  Nellie  F  27  Bradbury  street,  Allston  23 

Bauer,  Mary  Wilbar  236  Pleasant  street,  South  Weymouth  15 

Belcher,  Arthur  W  26  Allerton  street,  Plymouth  16 

Bennett,  Ellen  E  East  Pepperell  30 

Florence  S  Warren,  R.  I.  34 

Bent,  Marjorie  H  155  Savin  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester  31 

Bergen,  Katherine  29  Linden  street,  Allston  20 

Berger,  Bertha  1  43  Maple  street,  Roxbury  31 

Bernard,  Eleanor  19  Gaston  street,  Roxbury  25 

Beshgeturian,  Azniv  14  Harvard  avenue,  Dorchester  30 

Best,  Agnes  M  39  North  Bennet  street,  Boston  19 

Biggy,  Margaret  M  746  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  25 

Billings,  William  A  667  East  Eighth  street,  South  Boston  21 

Blackburn,  Caroline  K  23  Holbrook  street,  Jamaica  Plain  33 

Blanchard,  Beatrice  C  52  McLellan  street,  Dorchester  23 

Blatchley,  Charles  A  219  Blatchley  avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn.  17 

Bloom,  Rose  130  Elmo  street,  Dorchester  21 

Blount,  Henry  G  South  Hamilton  17 

Blumberg,  Frances  40  Holmes  avenue,  Allston  31 

Bolos,  Sadie  M  34  Medford  street,  Charlestown  22 

Bourne,  Grace  M  274  Lexington  street,  East  Boston  33 

Bowlley,  May  43  Estes  street,  Lynn  35 
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Boyan,  John  J  

22 

Brack,  J.  Albert  

15 

Brackett,  Francis  W  

33 

Brady,  Emily  A  

21 

Frances  G.  R  

23 

Brawlev,  Eleanor  P  

24 

University,  Broad  and  Beeks  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

20 

Brennan,  Florence  L  

26 

Sarah  B  

 162  Webster  street  East  Boston 

22 

Bridges,  Beatrice  U  

33 

Broderick,  Robert  W  

18 

Brooks,  Marguerite  T  

 238  Vermont  street,  West  Roxburv 

26 

Browne,  Laurie  B.  W  

 57  Madison  street  West  Medford 

14 

17 

Bulger,  Claire  A  

 61  Monmouth  street,  East  Boston 

23 

Burbank,  Amy  L  

34 

15 

33 

22 

14 

24 

Burpee,  Ethel  T  

 20  Pear  street,  Lakeport,  N.  H. 

17 

Buswell,  Clara  L  

30  Wendover  street  Dorchester 

14 

 Myrtle  and  Clover  streets,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

15 

14 

Cahill,  Catherine  A.  T 

c. 

  14  Leeds  street,  South  Boston 

34 

Callaghan,  Margaret  J. . . . 

 3  Concord  square,  Boston 

35 

Campbell,  Annette  

 100  Decatur  street,  Charlestown 

25 

George  P  

  .  Marblehead 

17 

Willis  C  

 30  Lincoln  street,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

17 

Cannell,  Winburn  S 

22  Park  avenue,  West  Somerville 

16 

Cannon  William  F 

Millburv 

28 

Carr,  Annie  F  

 79  Elm  street,  Charlestown 

25 

Carroll,  Mildred  F  

 160  Rutherford  avenue,  Charlestown 

25 

Carten,  Elizabeth  M  

 657  East  Seventh  street,  South  Boston 

26 

Carter  Laura  F  .... 

 1  Arlington  street,  Boston 

23 

Caryl  Ethel  E 

 157  Highland  street,  Brockton 

16 

Casey,  Helena  E  

 833  East  Third  street,  South  Boston 

22 

Katherine  M 

 10  Trenton  street,  Charlestown 

20 

Mary  St.  A. . . 

 15  Wales  street,  Dorchester 

25 

Susan 

 59  Hersey  street,  Hingham 

30 

Cassidv  \nne  ^1 

19  Laurel  street,  Roxburv 

26 

Cauley  Annie  ® 

63  Baldwin  street,  Charlestown 

32 

Cavanagh  W  inifred  R 

50  Adams  street,  Dorchester 

31 

Chamberlin  Edwin  M 

2  Avon  street,  Cambridge 

17 

27 

17 

Marv  I  

Franklin  Square  House,  East  Newton  street,  Boston 

30 

Chittenden,  Roger  C  

 41  Salcombe  street,  Upham's  Corner 

17 

 26  Alaska  street,  Roxburv 

22 

Ruth  T  

 26  Alaska  street,  Roxburv 

23 

 2  Greenough  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain 

24 

29 

13 

34 
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Clarke,  Frank  A  1309  Washington  street,  Boston  22 

Cieary,  Mildred  B  8  Kenrick  street,  Brighton  31 

Cleaves,  Helen  E  41  Bullard  street,  Grove  Hall  33 

Clement,  Alice  W  275  Warren  street,  Roxbury  31 

Cloney,  Elizabeth  V  39  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  18 

Marguerite  C  39  Tonawanda  street,  Dorchester  25 

Clutterbuck,  May  B  North  Scituate  29 

Cody,  Mary  A  28  Kempton  street,  Roxbury  34 

Coffin,  Elizabeth  O  110  Eutaw  street,  East  Boston  21 

Cogger,  Maria  T  25  Union  street,  Charlestown  29 

Cohen,  Daisy  E  55  Hartford  street,  Dorchester  25 

Miriam  66  Allen  street,  Boston  22 

Coholan,  Helen  T  111H  street,  South  Boston  24 

Collar,  Herbert  C  29  Abbot  street,  Dorchester  15 

Colton,  Alvia  A  51  Woodlawn  street,  Forest  Hills  21 

Henry  D  Box  564,  Walpole  17 

Mildred  M  51  Woodlawn  street,  Forest  Hills  21 

Conant,  Mildred  L  26  Royal  street,  Allston  25 

Coneys,  Delia  M  418  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  25 

Conley,  Margaret  M.  F  56  Lexington  street,  Charlestown  23 

Conlin,  James  F  8  Miller  avenue,  North  Cambridge  15 

Mary  E  195  Trenton  street,  East  Boston  19 

Connell,  Ellen  C  26  Fayette  square,  Cambridge  27 

Joanna  Z  57  Richmond  street,  Weymouth  29 

Connelly,  Margaret  M  99  Armandine  street,  Dorchester  Centre  24 

Connick,  Marguerite  A  104  Robinwood  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Connolly,  John  J  65  Dix  street,  Dorchester  20 

Mary  A.  E  200  Amory  street,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Connors,  Lillian  M  46  Rossmore  road,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Cook,  Edith  M  58  Glenwood  avenue,  Brockton  13 

Laura  W  22  Park  street,  Newton  19 

Copeland,  Katharine  T  208  Winthrop  road,  Brookline  16 

Cose,  Florence  A  40  Saunders  street,  Allston  22 

Cosgrove,  Bessie  M  Nebraska  street,  Hopkinton  29 

Courtney,  Anna  B  183  Cross  street,  Maiden  29 

Coveney,  Matilda  1  1087  Hyde  Park  avenue,  Hyde  Park  21 

Cox,  Ernestine  Y  21  Wren  street,  West  Roxbury  32 

Philip  W.  L  161  Glenway  street,  Dorchester  13 

Coxe,  Charles  Alleghany  County  Academy,  Cumberland,  Md.  16 

Craffey,  Frances  E  122  South  street,  Westboro  30 

Crane,  Olive  M  23  Trenton  street,  Charlestown  27 

Crawford,  Mary  L  41  Wales  street,  Dorchester  20 

Crispin,  Elsie  M  31  Chandler  street,  West  Somerville  27 

Crockett,  Alice  L  37  Bellevue  street,  Dorchester  15 

Croke,  Alice  M  22  Mather  street,  Dorchester  20 

Crook,  Mildred  M  10  Myrick  street,  Allston  23 

Cropper,  Mary  G  146  Thornton  street,  Roxbury  24 

Crosbie,  Alice  B  49  Roslin  street,  Dorchester  31 

Crowe,  Catherine  E  Hopkinton  30 

Crowley,  Anna  C  168  Walnut  street,  Abington  30 

Elizabeth  A  107  Rosseter  street,  Dorchester  27 

James  H  20  Decatur  street,  East  Boston  19 

Crowninshield,  Florence  E  110  Olney  street,  Providence,  R.  I.  31 

Cummings,  Eleanor  T  1 A  Sharon  street,  Boston  24 

Ruth  J  West  Tisbury  16 

Cunningham,  Esther  E  36  Westwood  street,  Dorchester  25 
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Cunningham,  Helen  L  799  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Dorche-ster  23 

Curry,  Mary  M  51  Tremont  street,  Charlestown  31 

Curtin,  Daniel  T  Newman  School,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  15 

I). 

Daeey,  Catherine  14  Morse  street,  Natiek  34 

Daley,  Madeline  M  14  Roseland  street,  Dorchester  22 

Dalton,  Winifred  495  Broadway,  Somerville  20 

Damon,  Adeline  C  16  Worcester  square,  Boston  30 

Daniel,  Annie  F  29  Chandler  street,  West  Somerville  22 

Daniell,  Emily  A  40  Crawford  street,  Roxbury  10 

Daniels,  Gertrude  F  54  Kent  street,  Brookline  35 

David,  John  A  201  California  avenue,  Avalon,  Pa.  17 

Dean,  Marguerite  U  236  Lexington  street,  East  Boston  23 

Decatur,  Lillian  L  23  Kearsarge  avenue,  Roxbury  13 

Decker,  Mary  403  Langley  road,  Newton  Centre  29 

Dee,  Edward  D  Concord  Junction  33 

Delano,  Arthur  H  9  Thane  street,  Dorchester  13 

Denehy,  Gertrude  M  31  Auburn  street,  Charlestown  24 

DeNeill,  Marie  A  3  Doris  street,  Dorchester  26 

Dermody,  Mary  L  94  Charles  street,  Boston  20 

Deny,  Cecil  T  12  Trowbridge  street,  Cambridge  15 

George  H  High  School,  Milford  15 

Desmond,  John  J.,  Jr  53  G  street,  South  Boston  13 

Devin.  Anna  M  419  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  26 

Devine,  Annie  V  38  Brookford  street,  Dorchester  26 

Dicker,  Alice  M  82  Marian  street,  East  Boston  31 

Dillingham,  Agnes  F  107  School  street,  Roxbury  33 

Doherty,  Elizabeth  V  55  Partridge  avenue,  Somerville  30 

Donaldson,  Lucile  F  173  Ruggles  street,  Roxbury  26 

Donham,  Hazel  Hebron,  Me.  17 

Donohoe,  Ellen  B  56  Baltimore  street,  Lynn  29 

Donovan,  Mary  A  460  Union  street,  Rockland  29 

Dooley,  Sarah  M  1  Atlantic  street,  South  Boston  26 

Dorrington,  Julia  A  Blackstone  15 

Downey,  Timothy  F  67  Inman  street,  Cambridge  17 

Downs,  Mary  F  Ill  Beach  street,  Revere  35 

Doyle,  Mary  A.  C  10  Granada  avenue,  Roslindale  25 

Mary  E  428  Centre  street,  Jamaica  Plain  33 

Mildred  M  36  Elm  street,  Charlestown  26 

Dr«a,  Agnes  J  1022  Tremont  street,  Roxbury  26 

Elizabeth  1022  Tremont  street,  Roxbury  27 

Driscoll,  Mary  E  12  Fulda  street,  Roxbury  31 

Regina  I    555  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  22 

Dudley,  Adalena  H  23  Batavia  street,  Boston  30 

Duggan,  Anna  P  46  Hillside  street,  Roxbury  21 

Dunfey,  Frederick  A  15  Monument  square,  Charlestown  24 

Dunn,  Mabel  F  541  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  21 

Dunning,  Albert  B  43  Druce  street,  Brookline  17 

Dwyer,  Mary  M  249  North  Beacon  street,  Brighton  23 

E. 

Eames,  Katherine  R  39  Lincoln  street,  South  Framingham  29 

Early,  Agnes  C  2322  Washington  street,  Newton  Lower  Falls  19 

Ehlert,  Irene  A  P.  O.  Box  29,  South  Lincoln  34 

Eliott,  Marguerite  11  Morse  street,  Dorchester  25 
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Elliott,  Flora  N  1055  Saratoga  street,  East  Boston  25 

Ellis,  Mary  E  157  West  Concord  street,  Boston  34 

Emerson,  Marion  L  74  Fuller  street,  Ashmont  20 

Emery,  A.  Grace  34  Dean  street,  Dorchester  23 

Edith  G  557  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  19,  32 

Enos,  Lillian  E  122  Melville  avenue,  Dorchester  27 

Ernst,  Wilhelmine  B  40  Danforth  street,  Boston  16 

Everett,  Edith  3  Aspen  street,  Roxbury  14 

F. 

Falvey,  Mary  C  86  Bartlett  street,  Charlestown  22 

Miah  J  28  Harriet  street,  Brighton  27 

Farnsworth,  Albert  9  Bancroft  Hall,  Andover  16 

Farrell,  K.  Grace  100  I  street,  South  Boston  24 

Fawcett,  Charlotte  63  G  street,  South  Boston  24 

Faxon,  Corinne  M  54  Camp  street,  New  Britain,  Conn.  29 

Fay,  William  E  217  Crafts  street,  Newtonville  17 

Fellows,  George  A  57  Clark  street,  Paterson,  N.  J.  18 

Felter,  Sarah  P  15  Pacific  street,  Lynn  20 

Fenton,  Ellen  L  95  Norfolk  street,  Dorchester  34 

Ferreira,  Adene  L  97  Lexington  street,  East  Boston  22 

Fields,  Marion  A  31  Harlem  street,  Dorchester  26 

Finn,  Agnes  M  42  Moreland  street,  Roxbury  25 

Gertrude  M  23  Cordis  street,  Charlestown  23 

Helen  A  77  Ruthven  street,  Roxbury  32 

Katharine  A  24  Dorr  street,  Roxbury  22 

Katherine  M  77  Ruthven  street,  Roxbury  25 

Fisher,  Anna  H  677  Washington  street,  Brookline  30 

Willis  S  24  Vine  street,  Melrose  28 

Fitzpatrick,  Kathryn  M  794  Boylston  street,  Brookline  35 

Theresa  A  161  Leyden  street,  Orient  Heights  20 

Flanders,  Addie  E  84  Burke  street,  Nashua,  N.  H.  13 

Fleming,  Margaret  M  160  Charles  street,  Boston  24 

Flieger,  Gladys  L  162  Arlington  street,  Wollaston  30 

Foley,  Ellen  F  70  Ossipee  road,  Somerville  30 

Ellen  L  Raynham  Centre  13 

Foote,  Edmund  W  107  Macon  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  16 

Ford,  Margaret  A  37  Leicester  street,  Brighton  26 

Margaret  G  16  Summit  avenue,  Allston  21 

Foster,  Marion  B  245  Lamartine  street,  Jamaica  Plain  24 

Frank,  Ludwig  21  Summit  avenue,  Brookline  33 

Fraser,  Jean  C  57  Birch  street,  Roslindale  34 

French,  Arthur  T  527  124th  street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  17 

Frink,  Robert  E  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.  17 

Frisbee,  Ivory  F  27  Rutland  square,  Boston  14 

Fryer,  Mildred  L  4429  Thirty-ninth  avenue,  South  Seattle,  Wash.  21 

G. 

Gage,  Marian  57  Cypress  street,  Brookline  32 

Galvin,  Mary  E  119  Winthrop  street,  Taunton  30 

Gammans,  Harold  W  48  Monument  avenue,  Charlestown  15 

Gammon,  George  W  371  Union  street,  Rockland  28 

Gannon,  Alice  L  686  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester  26 

Mary  E  686  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester  32 

Garrity,  A.  Loretto  23  Melville  road,  Dorchester  26 

Katharine  F  30  Dysart  street,  Quincy  15 
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Gately,  Josephine  M  35  Worley  street,  West  Roxbury  26 

Gavin,  Julia  W  1  Fenner  street,  Roxbury  23 

George,  Alice  P  197  Foster  street,  Brighton  21 

Geromanos,  Hercules  W  5  Main  street  park,  Maiden  17 

Gilbert,  Elsie  R  14  Belmont  park,  Everett  25 

Louisa  A  425  Meridian  street,  East  Boston  20 

Gillpatrick,  Isabella  M  27  Paisley  park,  Dorchester  17 

Ginn,  Thomas  D  109  Waterville  street,  Waterbury,  Conn.  17 

Glover,  Clara  E  22  Brown  avenue,  Roslindale  19 

Glover,  Dorothy  L  18 A  Rockville  park,  Roxbury  31 

Goddard,  Isaac  885  Hancock  street,  Wollaston  19 

Goding,  Florence  L  Franklin  34 

Goff,  Kathryn  M  39  Mystic  street,  Charlestown  22 

Goggin,  Walter  J  35  Eighth  street,  New  Bedford  13 

Gohlke,  George  H  South  Sudbury  17 

Gomes,  Mary  J  252  East  Eagle  street,  East  Boston  24 

Goodwin,  Lilian  E  238  South  street,  Jamaica  Plain  24 

Gore,  Lydia  M  South  Lincoln  21 

Gorman,  Elizabeth  A  103  Smith  street,  Roxbury  23 

Gormley,  Grace  W  885  Adams  street,  Dorchester  Centre  25 

Goulart,  Emmanuel  J  12  Pierce  court,  North  Weymouth  28 

Gove,  Louise  1  18  Cobden  street,  Roxbury  30 

Graham,  John  H  9  Westminster  road,  Roxbury  28,  29 

Mary  E  23  Myrtle  street,  Springfield  30 

Gray,  Ethel  1  2043  Columbus  avenue,  Roxbury  32 

John  C  501  Main  street,  Saco,  Me.  17 

Greeley,  L.  Mildred  868  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  14 

Green,  Mary  L  639  Saratoga  street,  East  Boston  20 

Greene,  Mary  E  138  Pleasant  street,  Brockton  16 

RinaM  78  Day  street,  Fitchburg  14 

Greenlaw,  Mary  L  2  Pearl  street,  Charlestown  27 

Griffiths,  Nye  W  15  Crescent  street,  Greenfield  31 

Grimshaw,  Edyth  M  993  Hyde  Park  avenue,  Readville  29 

Gronquist,  Selma  C  137  Poplar  street,  Roslindale  23 

Grover,  George  A  North  Dana  28 

Grutzbach,  Amalie  F  15  Spring  Park  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  33 

Gundersen,  Alfred  L.  G  60  Partridge  street,  West  Roxbury  13 

H. 

Hagerman,  Ethel  R  Chelmsford  3 1 

Haggerty,  Elizabeth  E  12  Port  Norfolk  street,  Dorchester  18 

Haley,  Adelaide  52  King  street,  Saco,  Me.  14 

Hallett,  Frederica  L  10  Franklin  street,  Somerville  34 

Hamblin,  Florence  L  499  Columbus  avenue,  Boston  18 

Hanney,  Eugenie  M  42  Laurel  street,  Roxbury  25 

Harrington,  Eileen  M  259  Spring  street,  Medford  20 

Hartigan,  Mary  A  191  Third  street,  South  Boston  25 

Haseltine,  Robert  I  City  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  17 

Haszard,  Olive  G  Massachusetts  Hospital  School,  Canton  33 

Hatch,  George  F  125  Corey  street,  West  Roxbury  34 

Hawes,  Edna  F  7  Stevens  street,  Winchester  31 

Florence  M  331  Washington  street,  Dorchester  27 

Hawkes,  Mary  C  15  Durham  street,  Boston  25 

Hayes,  Elizabeth  M  10  Pontiac  street,  Roxbury  20 

Mabel  L  Durham,  N.  H.  14 

Hazelton,  Sidney  C  164  Brook  road,  Mattapan  16 

Healy,  Gertrude  A  545  Pleasant  street,  Worcester  29 
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Hennessey,  Ellen  C  18  Church  street,  Dorchester  23 

Heriot,  Helena  Flynn  1586  Cambridge  street,  Cambridge  32 

Hersey,  Mildred  A  64  Wyman  street,  Jamaica  Plain  25 

Higgins,  Alice  M.  P  60  Romsey  street,  Dorchester  21 

Daniel  J  42  West  street,  Westboro  18 

Katherine  R  24  Monument  square,  Charlestown  27 

Hill,  Georgia  V.  deL  2  Pearl  street,  Charlestown  27 

Hiltz,  Ethel  M  764  East  Fifth  street,  South  Boston  21 

Hine,  Grace  E.  L  69  Rutherford  avenue,  Charlestown  24 

Hobbs,  Joseph  W  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  14 

Hodgkins,  Frances  A  61  Reynolds  avenue,  Chelsea  15 

Hodson,  Ethel  D  10  Bennington  street,  East  Boston  23 

Hoff acker,  George  L  319  Lafayette  street,  Salem  18 

Hoffman,  William  G  64  Lyle  street,  Maiden  14 

Hogan,  Josephine  V  20  Old  road,  Dorchester  26 

Holbrook,  Melvin  T  474  Centre  street,  Wallingford,  Conn.  13 

Holland,  Ruth  250  Lamartine  street,  Jamaica  Plain  21 

Hollis,  Everett  N  151  Randolph  street,  South  Weymouth  28 

Hopkins,  Lillian  J  89  Beach  street,  Revere  17 

Hopson,  Albert  W  40  Greenwood  avenue,  Greenwood  15 

Horgan,  Louise  B  20  Elton  street,  Dorchester  24 

Hosmer,  Susan  M  113  White  street,  Waverley  29 

Houghton,  Leroy  K  East  Bridgewater  28 

Robert  B  51  Davis  street,  North  Andover  28 

Hovey,  Horace  M  Litchfield,  Conn.  17 

Howe,  Alice  C  87  Main  street,  Concord  13 

Howes,  Herbert  H  78  Waverly  street,  Everett  28 

Hubley,  Maud  B  20  Duxbury  road,  Worcester  29 

Humphries,  Elijah  H.  B  55  Suburban  avenue,  Stamford,  Conn.  16 

Hunt,  Catherine  T  150  Charles  street,  Boston  23 

Ernest  M  Box  373,  Lowell  13 

Hurley,  Helen  F  7  Varney  street,  Forest  Hills  24 

Mary  M  70  Bolton  street,  Marlboro  30 

Hutchinson,  Allen  C  93  Kemble  street,  Utica,  N.  Y.  17 

Florence  E  4  Worcester  street,  Framingham  16 

Hynes,  Lucy  Hunter  65  Chestnut  street,  Charlestown  19 


I. 

Indlekofer,  John  20  Stoughton  Hall,  Cambridge  16 

Ives,  Bertha  0  31  Cotton  street,  Roslindale  22 

Stella  M  31  Cotton  street,  Roslindale  25 

Ivy,  Mildred  83  Fairmont  avenue,  Newton  19 

J. 

Jackson,  Irene  F  37  Howard  avenue,  Roxbury  23 

James,  Ethel  M  673  Washington  street,  Brookline  34 

Jameson,  Inez  M  419  Main  street,  Charlestown  22 

Jaques,  Bessie  H  74  Court  street,  Exeter,  N.  H.  14 

Jenney,  Charles  Pleasant  street,  Hingham  Centre  16 

Johnson,  Florence  E  3  Norwood  street,  Worcester  13 

Mary  E  30  Sumner  street,  Dorchester  19 

Jones,  Helen  R  45  Pratt  street,  Allston  27 

K. 

Kalmus,  Gertrude  A  159  Talbot  avenue,  Dorchester  24 

Karlson,  Elsie  V  21  Selwyn  street,  Roslindale  20 

Keefe,  Helen  F  63  Palmer  street,  Roxbury  14 
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Keelan,  Florence  J  82  Thetford  avenue,  Dorchester  21 

Kelleher,  Agnes  G  17  Plain  street,  Xatick  34 

Kelley,  Anna  T  26  Sterling  place,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.  18 

Catherine  G  73  School  street,  Cambridge  30 

Loretto  R  613  Third  street,  South  Boston  23 

Theresa  V  199  Union  street,  South  Natick  35 

Kelly,  Agnes  B  1059  Tremont  street,  Roxbury  21 

Agnes  F  95  Devon  street,  Roxbury  25 

Gladys  L  209  Kittredge  street,  Roslindale  23 

Kennally,  Adelaide  T  2173  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester  26 

Eileen  E  2173  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester  24 

Kennelly,  Mary  E  147  Harrishof  street,  Roxbury  22 

Kenney,  Lillian  H  4  Greenough  avenue,  Cambridge  29 

Kerrigan,  Margaret  E  66  Central  street,  Stoneham  29 

Kewer,  Bertram  P  16  Poplar  road,  Brockton  19 

Killam,  Alice  P  63  Webster  street,  Haverhill  30 

Killilea,  Teresa  B  44  King  street,  Worcester  32 

Killion,  Elizabeth  A  130  Russell  street,  Maklen  29 

Kimball,  Edith  Xoyes  43  East  Canton  street,  Boston  19 

Kingsley,  Blanche  F  207  Newbury  street,  Boston  14 

Kirwen,  Sara  E  194  Winthrop  street,  Medford  29 

Klein,  Anna  B  422  Saratoga  street,  East  Boston  26 

Knight,  Mabel  F  18  Hazel  park,  Everett  15 

Jj. 

Ladd,  Carey  P  South  Sudbury  16 

Lally,  John  J  11  St.  Margaret  street,  Dorchester  27 

Lanagan,  Helen  R  4  Fremont  avenue,  Roxbury  19 

Lanigan,  Alice  M.  P  2161  Dorchester  avenue,  Dorchester  21 

Lapham,  Gladys  S  20  Milwood  street,  Dorchester  24 

LaPorte,  Louise  A  13  Quimby  avenue,  Lowell  35 

Larson,  Esther  E  90  Falcon  street,  East  Boston  21 

Laughlin,  Elizabeth  F  52  Green  street,  Charlestown  21 

Grace  F  2S  Monument  street,  Charlestown  23 

Laurie,  Inez  S  183  St.  Botolph  street,  Boston  24 

Lavery,  Agnes  C  546  Saratoga  street,  East  Boston  26 

Law,  Jessie  M  26  Greenleaf  street,  Springfield  16 

Lawler,  Anna  L  11  Hancock  street,  Boston  27 

Leadbetter,  Dora  12  Dover  street,  Cambridge  30 

Leahy,  Ellen  A  3  Sprague  street,  Charlestown  22 

Leake,  Clara  G  Normal  Hall,  Framingham  32 

Leary,  Charlotte  E  Box  113,  West  Upton  32 

Lebert,  Eugene  M  20  Isabella  street,  Boston  15 

Leighton,  Mabel  A  70  Chestnut  street,  Marlboro  32 

Walter  L  10  Dana  street,  Cambridge  14 

Lenihan,  Catherine  E  :  .16  North  avenue,  Roxbury  21 

William  S  16  Xorth  avenue,  Roxbury  21 

Lennon,  Grace  D  86  South  street,  Jamaica  Plain  26 

Leve,  Adeline  C  11A  Highgate  street,  Allston  26 

Lincoln,  Alfred  R  26  High  street,  Springfield  17 

Lingham,  Grace  E  499  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  16 

Lipsitz,  Dora  27  Allen  street,  Boston  27 

Little,  Marion  0  1232  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Mattapan  24 

Long,  Alma  1  72  Fairmount  avenue,  Xew  Haven,  Conn.  20 

Longdyke,  Grace  B  342  Main  street,  Melrose  32 

Lord,  Mildred  L  40  Berkeley  street,  Boston  32 

Loughlin,  Agnes  C  20  Broadway,  South  Boston  21 
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Loughlin,  Edward  F  Box  672,  Concord  34 

Love,  Ethel  F  740  East  Sixth  street,  South  Boston  22 

Lovewell,  Bessie  A  6  Capen  street,  Dorchester  22 

Lundquist,  Gustaf  A  592  Huron  avenue,  Cambridge  16 

Lunt,  Margaret  S  120  Hutchings  street,  Roxbury  15 

Lurvey,  Susie  A  35  Carmel  street,  Chelsea  30 

Lynch,  Anna  P  15  Ruthven  street,  Roxbury  23 

Gertrude  R  15  Ruthven  street,  Roxbury  20 

John  F  733  Tremont  street,  Boston  20 

Josephine  J  4  Bellflower  street,  Dorchester  21 

Margaret  B  9  Westmoreland  street,  Ashmont  25 

Margaret  J  48  Rutherford  avenue,  Charlestown  23 

Lyons,  Sadie  A  20  Pond  street,  Natick  29 

M. 

Macdonald,  Carolyn  E  100  Gore  street,  Cambridge  29 

MacDonald,  Leander  A  793  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  34 

MacGillivray,  Sara  Somerville  Hospital,  Somerville  34 

MacKay,  Elizabeth  F.  B  21  Hamilton  street,  Dorchester  21 

MacLean,  Caroline  B  19  Sumner  street,  Dorchester  24 

Magee,  Ellen  E  360  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury  32 

Maguire,  Marion  A  34  Gaston  street,  Roxbury  20 

Mahan,  Andrea  154  Willow  street,  West  Roxbury  31 

Mahoney,  Helen  L  28  Binney  street,  Fenway  25 

John  J  43  Charter  street,  Boston  27 

Katherine  A  30  Newport  street,  Dorchester  25 

Loretta  U  35  Hartwell  street,  Roxbury  31 

Thomas  E  1  Carmen  street,  Dorchester  24 

Mann,  Ilda  D  Scituate  18 

Manning,  Alice  C  10  Holden  3treet,  Dorchester  21 

A.  Marion  12  Concord  square,  Boston  35 

Mary  E  4  Glenvale  terrace,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Mansfield,  Charles  E.  V  75  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston  26 

March,  Nellie  E  150  Hermon  street,  Winthrop  29 

Marmaud,  Florence  A  64  Harold  street,  Roxbury  23 

Marr,  Barbara  A  Westerly,  R.  I.  28 

Marsh,  Elizabeth  A  6  Slater  street,  Gloucester  32 

Marshall,  Bertha  C  146  Bowdoin  street,  Boston  14 

Martell,  Mary  E  389  Front  street,  Weymouth  29 

Martin,  Amy  N  32  Broad  street,  Stamford,  Conn.  14 

Robert  W  Bar  Harbor,  Me.  28 

Mason,  I.  Louise  63  Court  street,  Exeter,  N.  H.  16 

Martha  B  16  Gregory  street,  Marblehead  32 

Masterson,  Robert  B  Lenox  14 

May,  Carroll  H  15  Granville  road,  Cambridge  13 

McAuliffe,  Nellie  F  Union  street,  Randolph  30 

McBrien,  Gertrude  M  6  Ware  street,  Dorchester  23 

McCabe,  Lillian  A  147  Neponset  avenue,  Dorchester  32 

McClare,  Isabel  723  East  Third  street,  South  Boston  13 

McCloskey,  Susie  J  55  Minot  street,  Neponset  18 

McCool,  Catherine  G  25§  Grove  street,  Milford  29 

Mary  A  7  Norwood  street,  Worcester  29 

McCormick,  A.  Russell  108  Highland  street,  Roxbury  21 

McDonnell,  John  M  North  avenue,  Rockland  28 

McDonough,  Edward  M  10  Jerome  street,  Dorchester  27 

Hannah  E  32  P  street,  South  Boston  19 

Loretta  1  36  Winthrop  street,  Charlestown  25 
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McDonough,  William  P  36  Winthrop  street,  Charlestown  26 

McDuffee,  Frances  E  21  Clayton  street,  Maiden  17 

McEleney,  John  P  105  Hammond  street,  Roxbury  27 

McElroy,  Ethel  G  31  Gray  street,  Cambridge  15 

Madge  E  Bakersfield.  Vt.  14 

McGirr,  Anna  E  5  Craft  place,  Forest  Hills  22 

McGlinchy,  Helen  F  33  Green  street,  Charlestown  22 

McGonagle,  Annie  V  37  Allston  street,  Charlestown  27 

McGrath,  Alice  G  1150  Adams  street,  Dorchester  26 

Grace  A  6  Midland  street,  Dorchester  18 

Thomas  J  63  Perkins  street,  Brockton  27 

Mclntyre,  Marion  1  98  Laurel  street,  Fitchburg  19 

McLaughlin,  Mary  J  931  Broadway,  South  Boston  27 

McMahon,  Mary  C  33  Wenham  street,  Jamaica  Plain  23 

McMullen,  Frances  G  32  Magnolia  street,  Dorchester  32 

McNair,  Nellie  R  169  Trenton  street,  East  Boston  24 

McNally,  Dorothy  J  31  Monument  square,  Charlestown  21 

McNamara,  Eleanor  A  91  Oak  street,  Boston  24 

Francis  P  North  Walpole,  N.  H.  28 

James  M  44  Eaton  street,  Fitchburg  17 

McNeil,  Elizabeth  T  10  Putnam  street,  Charlestown  23 

McNellis,  M.  Frances  8  Albion  place,  Charlestown  27 

McSherry,  Thomas  F  14  Park  street,  Clinton  14 

Melia,  Helen  A  13  Bainbridge  street,  Roxbury  31 

Mellen,  Marion  E  487  East  Sixth  street,  South  Boston  22 

Menn,  Elizabeth  C  44  Fenwood  road,  Roxbury  20 

Merrill,  Gertrude  F  .7  Boardman  street,  Salem  16 

Mary  E  228  Broadway,  Somerville  30 

Meserve,  Helen  L  Normal  School,  Framingham  31 

Miley,  Elizabeth  J  22  Morrill  street,  Dorchester  21 

Miller,  Laura  I  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Ossining,  N.  Y.  24 

Milliken,  Margherita  R  472  Warren  street,  Roxbury  22 

Mills,  Alice  E  Franklin  Square  House,  Boston  22 

Florence  J  Franklin  Square  House,  Boston  21 

Lydia  T  25  Falmouth  street,  Portland,  Me.  30 

Molloy,  Annie  E  50  Chestnut  street,  Charlestown  22 

Moore,  Elizabeth  E  Box  125,  Jefferson  32 

Rebecca  D  429  Brookline  avenue,  Boston  15 

Mora,  Marcelline  1  28  Baldwin  street,  Cambridge  20 

Moran,  Helen  G  West  Boylston  30 

Morgan,  William  T  42  College  House,  Cambridge  16 

Morris,  Agnes  C  503  Broadway,  South  Boston  31 

Morrison,  Zetta  9  Falcon  street,  East  Boston  27 

Morrow,  De  Lorma  A  Wooster,  Ohio  14 

Morse,  A.  Elizabeth  F  1122  River  street,  Hyde  Park  32 

Moras,  Louise  K  Hyannis  29 

Mower,  Dexter  A  7  Fottler  road,  Mattapan  IS 

Moy,  Caroline  C  60  Child  street,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Mulcahy,  Mary  J  19  Pierce  street,  Hyde  Park  2S 

Mulkern,  Mary  E  21  Eleanor  street,  Dedham  24 

Mullan,  E.  Priscilla  15  Clement  avenue,  West  Roxbury  22 

Mullen,  Mary  J  471  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  32 

Murphy,  Alice  B  35  Edison  Green,  Dorchester  24 

M.  Alice  79  White  street,  East  Boston  21 

Madeline  B  778  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  21 

Murray,  Margaret  F  100  G  street,  South  Boston  23 

Marie  E  27  Trescott  street,  Dorchester  26 
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Murray,  Mary  G  22  Draper  street,  Dorchester  27 

Sarah  D  421  High  street,  Dedham  31 

Myerson,  Rose  G  64  Brunswick  street,  Roxbury  24 

N. 

Nagle,  Elizabeth  K  92  Coolidge  street,  Brookline  14 

Margaret  H  92  Coolidge  street,  Brookline  14 

Naphen,  Mary  T  19  Silloway  street,  Dorchester  20 

Nathanson,  Beatrice  278  Humboldt  avenue,  Roxbury  27 

Naylor,  Walter  H  16  Chipman  street,  Dorchester  34 

Neilon,  Elinor  14  Cambria  street,  Somerville  26 

Newton,  Howard  A  Box  33,  Holden  17 

Lewis  A  113  Main  street,  Maiden  18 

Nichols,  Elizabeth  B  64  Bowdoin  street,  Dorchester  14 

Nickerson,  Frances  L  26  Lowell  avenue,  Newtonville  33 

William  A  592  Trapelo  road,  Waverley  28 

Nicoll,  Cora  M  159  Bellevue  avenue,  Roslindale  22 

Nolan,  Man-  0                                                  458  Main  street,  South  Weymouth  29 

Noonan,  Helen  T  87  Tyler  street,  Boston  21 

Norman,  Elizabeth  H  74  Fuller  street,  Ashmont  13 

Northcott,  John  W  John  H.  Clifford  School,  New  Bedford  28 

Norton,  Adeline  M  16  Olney  street,  Dorchester  20 

Maurice  A  102  Grove  street,  Lynn  17 

Nute,  Marietta  461  Washington  street,  Dorchester  Centre  31 

Nye,  Marion  B  77  Munroe  street,  Roxbury  26 

o. 

O'Brien,  Francis  A  789  Columbia  road,  Dorchester  25 

Grace  D  80  Shepton  street,  Dorchester  26 

Margaret  E  56  Bennett  street,  Brighton  21 

O'Brion,  Katherine  G  34  Savin  street,  Roxbury  29 

O'Connell,  Margaret  M  55  Snow  Hill  street,  Boston  25 

Nora  A  183  Vernon  street,  Wakefield  29 

O'Connor,  K.  Agnes  1187  North  Union  street,  Rockland  30 

O'Donnell,  John  J.,  Jr  104  Byron  street,  East  Boston  19 

O'Hara,  Annie  P  32  Cottage  avenue,  Winthrop  13 

Francis  J  140  Huron  avenue,  Cambridge  25 

Katharine  V  28  Farragut  avenue,  Medford  27 

Olson,  Anna  S  15  Jason  street,  Arlington  30 

O'Mara,  Catherine  E  73  Green  street,  Charlestown  24 

Mary  M  39  Third  street,  South  Boston  24 

O'Neil,  James  E  36  Winship  street,  Brighton  15 

O'Neill,  Marguerite  R  16  Almont  street,  Mattapan  26 

Opdycke,  John  B  150  West  Sixty-fifth  street,  New  York  14 

O'Rourke,  Helen  M  33  North  Central  street,  Peabody  29 

O'Sullivan,  Joseph  F  22  Newcastle  road,  Faneuil  14 

O'Toole,  Catherine  F  6  Annabel  street,  Dorchester  34 

P. 

Parker,  Clara  E  Stoughton  16 

Helen  E  190  Pleasant  street,  Winthrop  19 

John  H  138  Groveland  street,  Haverhill  28 

Parmenter,  Harriet  H  80  Upland  road,  Cambridge  18 

Parrish,  Hugh  M  87  Centre  avenue,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  13 

Parsons,  Charles  H.,  Jr  42  Union  Park,  Boston  32 

George  E  62  Brooksdale  road,  Brighton  18 
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Patterson,  Anna  C  125  Sycamore  street,  Roslindale  34 

Pavlick,  Olga  H  167  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston  23 

Payson,  Laura  M  80  Mascot  street,  Dorchester  26 

Peabody,  Ruth  W  Kennebunkport,  Me.  30 

Peirce,  Gertrude  F  52  Gifford  street,  Brockton  15 

Perkins,  Agnes  E  69  Fremont  street,  Somerville  32 

Irma  A  11  Bruce  street,  Ashmont  21 

Llewellyn  R  Dean  Academy,  Franklin  16 

Phelps,  Agnes  G  1  Foster  street,  Brighton  21 

Piper,  Ethel  M                                                             14  Bird  street,  Dorchester  15 

Margaret  R  58  Kensington  avenue,  Northampton  15 

Porter,  Allice  G  140  Allston  street,  West  Medford  16 

Pow,  A.  Florence  42  Brookford  street,  Dorchester  25 

Powers,  Katharine  G  Lancaster  15 

Marion  E  10  Clark  avenue,  Chelsea  29 

Pratt,  Marion  H  54  Centre  street,  Dorchester  32 

Prime,  Helen  E  98  West  street,  Portland,  Me.  31 

Pulsifer,  Angie  L  326  Minot  avenue,  Auburn,  Me.  18 

Caroline  R  26  Monmouth  street,  East  Boston  13 

Putnam,  Walter  L  10  Otis  street,  Watertown  28 

Q. 

Quirk,  Mary  E  263  River  street,  Waltham  30 

R. 

Rabinovitz,  Adele  311  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  30 

Ratta,  Theresa  A  61  Carver  street,  Boston  26 

Rea,  Ethelwyn  A  1  Howard  street,  Maiden  14 

Ready,  Helen  C  25  Bennett  street,  Brighton  32 

Reagan,  Mary  F  6  Bickford  avenue,  Roxbury  25 

Reardon,  Louise  H  Murray  Hill  park,  Maiden  29 

Marie  C  57  Thomas  park,  South  Boston  22 

Regan,  Mary  E  6  Normal  street,  Worcester  29 

Reid,  Gertrude  L  62  Shawmut  street,  East  Weymouth  29 

Reilly,  Gertrude  M  13  Union  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  20 

Reinstein,  Hilda  219  Harvard  street,  Dorchester  24 

Remon,  Ruth  E  Juniper  Point,  Salem  30 

Renfrew,  Marion  12  Nottingham  street,  Dorchester  15 

Reynolds,  Kathryn  M  8  Perkins  street,  Roslindale  34 

Rice,  Mabel  G  196  Springvale  avenue,  Everett  32 

Rich,  Frank  M  North  Weymouth  2S 

Richards,  Edwin  B  Holliston  14 

Richmond,  Grace  M  135  I  street,  South  Boston  26 

Ricles,  Edith  B  91  Savin  street,  Roxbury  29 

Ridley,  Eva  G  1051  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Dorchester  21 

Riley,  Margaret  M  3  Willoughby  place,  Roxbury  21 

William  E  Hinsdale  28 

Risegari,  Hector  G  4  Sawyer  avenue,  Dorchester  34 

Roberts,  M.  Emma  415  Court  street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  30 

Robertson,  Helener  G  23  Whittemore  street,  Arlington  13 

Rockwell,  Grace  E  87  Moreland  street,  Roxbury  26 

Rodgers,  Edith  D  131  St.  Botolph  street,  Boston  27 

Frances  S  163  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  22 

Rogers,  F.  Josephine  492  Centre  street,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Helen  C  45  Woodcliff  street,  Dorchester  25 

Katherine  A  107  Richmond  street,  Dorchester  29 
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Rogers,  Mary  J  20  Robinwood  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  13 

Rogerson,  Eva  M  44  West  Cedar  street,  Boston  24 

Winifred  B  38  Union  street,  Mansfield  15 

Rollins,  Marie  C  48  Princeton  street,  East  Boston  20 

Rones,  Marguerite  T  38  Juniper  street,  Roxbury  26 

Rourke,  Alice  K  177  Central  street,  Abington  29 

Russell,  Alice  C  1538  Tremont  street,  Roxbury  31 

Blanche  A  6  Strathmore  road,  Brookline  19,  33 

Eugene  W  Andover  13 

Ryan,  Margaret  L  592  E.  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  32 

Mary  E  541  Trapelo  road,  Waverley  30 

S. 

Salmon,  John  J  40  Russell  street,  North  Cambridge  28 

Sawyer,  M  Gertrude  43  Oread  street,  Worcester  32 

Schroeder,  Carrie  M  268  Summer  street,  Somerville  28 

Schubarth,  Katharine  M  20  Mayfair  street,  Roxbury  21 

Schumann,  Ethel  M.  F  149  Fisher  avenue,  Roxbury  22 

Scott,  Edna  F  75  Munroe  street,  Somerville  29 

Ethel  F.  Q  101  Linden  avenue,  Maiden  18 

Seitlen,  Lena  20  Parsons  street,  West  Newton  30 

Severy,  Leila  P  10  Pleasant  street,  Cambridge  27 

Shannon,  Michael  J  South  Framingham  28 

Sharp,  Marion  L  12  Fairbanks  street,  Brookline  23 

Shaw,  Helen  T  55  Virginia  street,  Dorchester  32 

Shea,  Mary  A  101  West  Sixth  street,  South  BostOD  20 

Sheahan,  John  F  129  Minden  street,  Roxbury  17,  23 

Shearer,  Edith  M  66  Pearson  avenue,  Somerville  15 

Sheehan,  Catharine  479  Pleasant  street,  Maiden  31 

Mary  E  115  Magoun  avenue,  Medford  25 

Sheehy,  Mary  L  401  Broad  street,  East  Weymouth  15 

Shepherd,  Marion  33  Garfield  street,  Cambridge  32 

Shirley,  Minerva  Ford  33  Keith  avenue,  Campello  15 

Silverman,  Minnie  W  151  Charles  street,  Boston  22 

Simpson,  Harriet  M  149  Upland  road,  Cambridge  19 

Sinnett,  Ruth  23  Perrin  street,  Roxbury  31 

Slepian,  Dora  15  Motte  street,  Boston  22 

Small,  Hila  H  232  Highland  avenue,  Somerville  15 

Smart,  Florence  G  140  Court  street,  Plymouth  17 

Smith,  Alfred  W  Box  55,  Newmarket,  N.  H.  16 

Alice  M  5  Menlo  street,  Brighton  26 

Edith  M  27  Elgin  street,  West  Roxbury  27 

Grace  E  Park  street,  Rockland  31 

Margaret  C  18  Kenrick  street,  Brighton  23 

Miriam  G  3  Congreve  street,  Roslindale  21 

Smythe,  Edith  K  10  Clark  avenue,  Chelsea  28 

Snow,  Annie  M  19  Crocker  street,  Somerville  34 

Soelle,  Ruth  H  706  Centre  street,  Jamaica  Plain  25 

Sonnabend,  Edith  189  Grampian  way,  Dorchester  23 

Southall,  Gertrude  165  West  Newton  street,  Boston  22 

Spittle,  H.  Lauretta  7  Corwin  street,  Dorchester  26,  31 

Stahl,  Edith  1875  CommonwealMi  avenue,  Brighton  26 

Stanwood,  Margaret  G  11|  Spring  Park  avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  21 

Staples,  Z.  Carleton  142  Garland  street,  Everett  13 

Starratt,  Dorothy  S  59  Hampstead  road,  Jamaica  Plain  21 

Stebbins,  Lucy  S  151  Corey  street,  West  Roxbury  19 

Stern,  Selma  S  46  La  Grange  street,  Boston  22 
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Stoddard,  Abbie  O  1 1 J  Joy  street,  Boston  18 

Stone,  Elizabeth  F  46  Wrentham  street,  Dorchester  25 

Rose  131  Chambers  street,  Boston  24 

Styles,  Edmund  D  17  Longwood  avenue,  Fitchburg  17 

Sullivan,  Abby  W  23  Winthrop  street,  Roxbury  19 

Denis  F  180  Paris  street,  East  Boston  27 

Ella  J  25  Withington  street,  Dorchester  24 

Gladys  C  33  Stanley  street,  Dorchester  32 

Mildred  C  254  Bunker  Hill  street,  Charlestown  21 

Symmes,  Marjorie  O  22  Berkley  street,  Reading  25 

T. 

Taff,  Helen  A  10  Folsom  street,  Dorchester  14 

Tait,  Florence  M  34  Washington  street,  Winchester  29 

Tarbell,  Florence  L  72  Firglade  avenue,  Springfield  34 

Taylor,  Annie  42  Bromfield  road,  Somerville  35 

Cora  W  15  East  Thirty-fifth  street,  New  York  18 

Edna  L  19  Wolcott  street,  Maiden  30 

Thomas,  Alma  A  122  Summer  street,  Medford  30 

Helen  40  Mather  street,  Dorchester  15 

Ruth  E  22  Shafter  street,  Dorchester  18 

Ruth  S  80  Fairbanks  street,  Brighton  31 

Thompson,  Emma  M  24  Chestnut  street,  Maiden  30 

Irene  F  24  Chestnut  street,  Maiden  30 

Mary  F  52  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury  35 

Tibbetts,  Gertrude  S  3123  Washington  street,  Roxbury  31 

Tilley,  Charles  E  8  Elton  street,  Providence,  R.  I.  17 

Timberlake,  Annie  F  6  Holly  street,  Salem  20 

Tobin,  Richard  T  23  Sacramento  street,  Cambridge  28 

Townsend,  Ella  L  243  Massasoit  street,  Springfield  17 

Louise  44  Dana  street,  Cambridge  18 

Tracy,  Annie  V  38  Winthrop  street,  Charlestown  20 

Tucker,  Alice  L  110  South  Fourth  street,  Fulton,  N.  Y.  33 

Turner,  Grace  B  45  Clifford  street,  Roxbury  24 

Vesta  M  Braintree  31 

Tyler,  Elizabeth  R  Milk  street,  Westboro  32 

u. 

Urban,  Melvina  408  Codman  street,  Ashmont  26 

V. 

Vaughan,  Louise  W  90  Tremont  street,  Charlestown  27 

Vogel,  Rosa  A  11  Howland  street,  Roxbury  27 

w. 

Wahlstrom,  Arvid  J  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.  33 

Walsh,  Eleanor  Z  92  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury  23 

Walter,  Charles  W  38  Fayette  street,  Watertown  2S 

Watson,  Emelie  A  52  Murdock  street,  Brighton  35 

Mabel  A  57  Highland  avenue,  Haverhill  14 

Webb,  Mary  E  126  Charles  street,  Boston  34 

Weber,  Charles  A.  A  364  Park  street,  Dorchester  28 

Weeks,  Angelina  L  22  Monmouth  street,  Springfield  16 
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Weise,  Cora  35  Plummer  avenue,  Winthrop  18 

Welch,  James  E.,  Jr  22  Chambers  street,  Boston  24 

Wells,  Eleanor  F  Wellesley  Farms  32 

Welsh,  Mabelle  S  276  Harvard  street,  Cambridge  34 

Mary  G  48  Harvey  street,  North  Cambridge  34 

Wentworth,  May  H  10  Prescott  street,  Maiden  30 

Whalen,  Catharine  T  46  East  Newton  street,  Boston  16 

Wheeler,  Beatrice  L  8  Allston  square,  Allston  31 

White,  Josephine  A  Central  High  School,  Springfield  16 

Whiting,  Mary  B  163  Holabird  avenue,  Winsted,  Conn.  19 

Whitmore,  Mary  L  9  Walnut  street,  Boston  34 

Whitney,  Alberta  M  85  Mt.  Auburn  street,  Watertown  31 

Whorf ,  Isaiah  A  Norwood  28 

Wilkinson,  Harriet  F  24  York  street,  Grove  Hall  26 

Willard,  Edgar  L  Newburyport  28 

Frederic  R  71  Ocean  avenue,  Salem  14 

Williams,  Eva  H  Baldwins ville  15 

Mary  E  3  Dudley  place,  Roxbury  30 

Willoughby,  Alice  S  291  School  street,  Watertown  19 

Wilson,  Edna  T  152  Williams  street,  New  Bedford  15 

H.  Forrest  127  Glendale  road,  Quincy  28 

Isabell  H  211  Huntington  avenue,  Boston  20 

Winston,  Walter  C  545  Shawmut  avenue,  Boston  25 

Winter,  Lena  B  66  Hobson  street,  Brighton  30 

Wixom,  Elbert  C  Winchester  1 7 

Wogan,  Mary  A  45  Maywood  street,  Roxbury  20 

Wollahan,  Helen  H  164  Sylvan  street,  Danvers  30 

Wooldridge,  Ethel  G                                              180  Bellevue  avenue,  Melrose  19 

Wooster,  Ina  M  174  Princeton  street,  East  Boston  22 

Y. 

Young,  Ethel  A  678  Boylston  street,  Newton  Centre  34 

Mabel  S  Storer  College,  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va.  26 

Raymond  H  1601  Tremont  street,  Roxbury  25 
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In  School  Committee,  May  24,  1909. 
Ordered,  That  books,  maps,  globes  and  charts  once  authorized,  but  later 
dropped  from  the  authorized  list,  may  be  continued  in  use  in  the  schools 
unless  otherwise  specified,  but  no  additional  copies  of  such  books,  maps, 
globes  or  charts  shall  be  purchased. 


In  School  Committee,  May  5,  1913. 
Ordered,  That  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  a  book  has  been  dropped 
from  the  list  of  authorized  text  and  supplementary  books,  the  Business 
Agent  shall  furnish,  on  special  approval  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
in  charge,  as  many  copies  of  the  book  as  a  Principal  certifies  to  be  necessary 
to  complete  the  number  required  for  a  division. 


Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Superintendents  is  hereby  authorized  in 
its  disci etion  to  approve  for  use  in  the  day  or  evening  industrial  schools 
books  authorized  for  use  in  the  day  elementary  and  high  schools. 


In  School  Committee,  September  8,  1913. 
Ordered,  That  four  thousand  (4,000)  copies  of  the  Authorized  List  of 
Text  and  Supplementary  Books,  School  Document  No.  8,  1913,  for  the 
school  year  1913-14,  be  printed. 
Attest : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 
  Secretary. 

Note. —  Books  of  reference  may  be  purchased,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  each  case,  as  follows: 

(a)    One  copy  for  each  teacher  of  a  grade  or  subject. 

(6)  One  copy  for  each  school  or  district;  provided  not  more  than  six 
copies  shall  be  furnished  any  school  or  district  unless  specially  authorized 
by  this  Board.   

Note. —  In  order  that  principals  in  making  their  requisitions  for  text 
and  supplementary  books  may  have  some  idea  of  their  cost,  the  list  price 
of  each  book  included  in  this  document,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to 
ascertain  it,  has  been  noted  opposite  its  title.  Varying  discounts  from  the 
prices  quoted  are  given  by  the  respective  publishers,  the  usual  discount 
being  20  per  cent,  and  principals  should  make  such  allowance  in  preparing 
their  requisitions. 

The  entry  of  two  or  more  prices  opposite  the  title  of  any  book  indi- 
cates that  it  is  published  by  more  than  one  concern,  or  in  editions  of 
different  cost. 

Reports  of  any  errors  or  omissions  noted  in  this  document  are  invited. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


The  classification  of  supplementary  books  by  grade  is  merely 
suggestive,  and  such  books  may  be  used  in  any  grade  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  principal. 

Text-books  are  authorized  for  use  only  in  such  grades  as  are 
specified. 

Any  book  authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  may  be  used  as  a 
supplementary  book  in  the  grade  for  which  it  is  authorized. 


Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


Arithmetic. 
Text-books. 

Appleton  Arithmetics,  The,  Primary  Book  . 
Appleton  Arithmetics,  The,  Second  Book  . 
Appleton  Arithmetics,  The,  Third  Book 
Cole's  Graded  Arithmetics,  Book  III  . 
Cole's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  IV 
Cole's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  V 
Cole's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  VI 
Cole's  Graded  Arithmetic,  Book  VII  . 
Gifford's  Progressive  Mental  Arithmetic,  Books 

and  II  

Harris  &  Waldo's  First  Journeys  in  Numberland 
Myers's  Arithmetic,  Book  I  . 
Myers's  Arithmetic,  Book  II  . 
Myers's  Arithmetic,  Book  III        .      .  . 
Nichols's  New  Graded  Lessons  in  Arithmetic 
Sensenig-Anderson  Series  of  Arithmetics:  An 

Introductory  Arithmetic  .... 
Sensenig-Anderson  Series  of  Arithmetics:  Es 

sentials  of  Arithmetic  

Stone-Millis  Arithmetics,  Primary  Book 
Stone-Millis  Arithmetics,  Intermediate  Book 
Stone-Millis  Arithmetics,  Advanced  Book  . 
Walton  &  Holmes's  Arithmetic,  Book  I 
Walton  &  Holmes's  Arithmetic,  Book  II 
Walton  &  Holmes's  Arithmetic,  Book  III  . 
Walton  &  Holmes's  Arithmetic,  Book  IV  . 

Supplementary  Books. 
Werner  Arithmetics,  The  .... 


IV 

V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII,  VIII 
IV  to  VIII 

I,  II,  III 

IV 

V,  VI 
VII,  VIII 
III  to  VIII 

IV,  V,  VI 

VI,  VII.  VIII 
IV 

i  v,  vi 

VII,  VIII 

III 

IV.  V 
:  VI,  VII 
VIII 


(    Bk.    I,  .40 
IV  to  VIII    \  \  Bk.  II.  40 
(  I  Bk.III.  50 
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Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

List  Price. 

Civics. 

Text-book. 

1  Rafter's  City  and  Town  

Ill,  IV 

$0.45 

Supplementary  Books. 

i^uiiii  a  i  ne  \^oiiimuiiiLy  dim  ine  i^itizen 
Giffin  &  Provines's  Civics  for  Young  Americans, 
Haskin's  The  American  Government  . 
Jewett's  Town  and  City  .  .... 
Richman  &  Wallach's  Good  Citizenship 
Willard's  City  Government  for  Young  People  . 

VIII 

VTT  VTTT 

V  11,    V  ill 

VII,  VIII 

VIII 

VIII 

VII,  VIII 
IV,  V,  VI 

.75 

7K 
.  1  O 

.70 
.80 
.50 
.45 
.50 

Dictionaries. 

Text-books. 

Brown  &  Haldeman  s  Clarendon  Dictionary 
Funk  &  Wagnalls'  Concise  Standard  Dictionary, 
Funk  &  Wagnalls'    Comprehensive  Standard 

Dictionary  

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  .... 
Worcester's  A  Comprehensive  Dictionary 
Worcester's  New  Primary  Dictionary  . 

V,  VI 

V,  VI 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI 

0.45 
.60 

1.00 
1.50 
1.40 
.50 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training. 

1  exi-uooK . 

Griffith's  Essentials  of  Woodworking  (classes  in 
woodworking,  one  copy  for  each  bench) 

1.00 

English. 

Grammar,  Language,  and  Spelling. 

Text-books. 

Alexander's  Spelling  Book,  Part  I  ... 
Alexander's  Spelling  Book,  Part  II 
Bailey-Manly  Spelling  Book,  Book  I    .  . 
Bailey-Manly  Spelling  Book,  Book  II  . 
Bryce  and  Spaulding's  Aldine  First  Language 

Book,  Part  I  .      .      .      .      .  . 

Buehler  &  Hotchkiss's  Modern  English  Lessons, 

Book  I  

1  Chancellor's  Reading  and  Language  Lessons  for 

1  Cunningham's  A  First  Book  for  Non-English 

Daly's  An  Advanced  Rational  Speller  . 

I  to  IV 
V  to  VIII 
I  to  IV 

vt     [  • 
III 

IV,  V,  VI 
Ungraded 

Classes 
Ungraded 

Classes 
VIII 

0.14 
.18 
.16 
.20 

.36 

.45 

.30 

.25 
.25 

1  Also  authorized  for  use  in  the  evening  elementary  schools. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Elementary  Schools. 


List  Price. 


IV,  Ungraded 

Classes 

$0.35 

V,  VI 

.40 

IV,  V,  VI 

.45 

II  to  V 

.18 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.18 

IV,  V,  VI 

.15 

VII,  VIII 

.20 

IV,  V,  VI 

.40 

VII  VIII 

.60 

Ungraded 

Classes 

.30 

TT  TTT 
11,  111 

.  lo 

TV   V  VT 
IV,  V ,  VI 

1  ft 

VTT  VTTT 
Vll,  Vlll 

1  ft 
.  lo 

TV   V  VT 
IV,  V ,  VI 

AO 

Ungraded 

Classes 

AO 

Ungraded 

Classes 

I 

.30 

I 

.30 

II 

.35 

III 

.45 

IV 

.45 

v 

.45 

VI 

.45 

VII 

.45 

VIII 

.45 

II 

.35 

III 

.36 

IV 

.40 

I 

.25 

I 

.30 

I 

.30 

I 

* 

I 

.27 

II 

.34 

English. —  Text-books,  concluded. 

xDunton  &  Kelley's  Graded  Course  in  English, 

First  Book  

^unton  &  Kelley's  Graded  Course  in  English 

Language  Lessons  

Harris  &  Gilbert's  Guide  Books  to  English 

Book  I    .      .      .      .  . 
Hicks's  The  Champion  Spelling  Book,  Part  I 
Hicks's  The  Champion  Spelling  Book,  Part  II 
Kelley  &  Morse's  The  Natural  Speller,  Book  I 
Kelley  &  Morse's  The  Natural  Speller,  Book  II 
Metcalf  &  Rafter's  Language  Series,  Book  I  . 
^Metcalf  &  Rafter's  Language  Series,  Book  II 
3Moore's  A  Second  Book  for  Non-English  Speak 

ing  People  

Pelo  &  Gardner's  The  Sanborn  Speller,  Part  I 
Pelo's  The  Sanborn  Speller,  Part  II  . 
Pelo's  The  Sanborn  Speller,  Part  III  . 
Scott  &  Southworth's  Lessons  in  English,  Book  I, 
3Wallach's  A  First  Book  in  English 


Wallach's  A  Second  Book  in  English  for  Foreigners, 

Reading. 
Text-books. 


Arnold's  The  Arnold  Primer  . 
Baldwin  &  Bender's  First  Reader 
Baldwin  &  Bender's  Second  Reader 
Baldwin  &  Bender's  Third  Reader 
Baldwin  &  Bender's  Fourth  Reader 
Baldwin  &  Bender's  Fifth  Reader 
Baldwin  &  Bender's  Sixth  Reader 
Baldwin  &  Bender's  Seventh  Reader 
Baldwin  &  Bender's  Eighth  Reader 
Blaisdell's  Child  Life  in  Tale  and 

Second  Reader  .... 
Blaisdell's  Child  Life  in  Many  Lands 

Reader  

Blaisdell's  Child  Life  in  Literature, 

Reader  

Blaisdell's  The  Child  Life  Primer  . 
Blodgett  Primer,  The 
Blodgett  First  Reader,  The  . 
Buckwalter's  The  Easy  Primer 
Buckwalter's  The  Easy  First  Reader 
Buckwalter's  The  Second  Reader  . 


Fable, 


A  Third 


A  Fourth 


1  To  take  the  place  of  Dunton  &  Kelley's  Inductive  Course  in  English  Language  Lessons  as 
new  books  are  needed. 

2  Also  authorized  for  use  in  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

3  Also  authorized  for  use  in  evening  elementary  schools. 
*Part  I,  22  cents;  Part  II,  21  cents;  complete,  25  cents. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


vjrrdaes. 



.List  Price. 

Reading. — ■  Text-books,  continued. 

Buckwalter's  The  Third  Reader  .... 

Ill 

$0.42 

Buckwalter's  The  Fourth  Reader  .... 

IV,  V 

.63 

Buckwalter's  The  Fifth  Reader  .... 

V,  VI 

.70 

Carroll  &  Brook's  A  First  Reader 

l' 

.30 

Carroll  &  Brook's  The  Brooks  Primer  . 

I 

.30 

Coe's  A  School  Reader,  Third  Grade  . 

III 

.40 

Coe's  A  School  Reader,  Fourth  Grade 

IV 

.50 

Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer  

Cyr's  The  Children's  First  Reader 
Cyr's  The  Children's  Second  Reader  . 
Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader  . 
Cyr's  The  Children's  Fourth  Reader  . 

I 

.24 

I 

.28 

II 

.36 

III,  IV 

.50 

V,  VI 

.60 

Cyr's  Fifth  Reader  .   

VI,  VII 

.70 

Finch  Primer,  The  

I 

.30 

Hazen's  Fourth  Reader  

VII,  VIII 

.65 

Heath  Primer,  The  

I 

.25 

Heath  First  Reader,  The  

I 

.25 

Heath  Second  Reader,  The  

II 

.35 

Heath  Tirird  Reader,  The  

III 

.40 

Heath  Fourth  Reader,  The  

IV 

.45 

Heath  Fifth  Reader,  The  

V 

.50 

Howe's  A  Primer   

I 

.20 

Howe's  A  First  Reader  

I 

.20 

Howe's  A  Second  Reader  

II 

.25 

Howe's  A  Third  Reader  

III 

.35 

Howe's  A  Fourth  Reader  

IV,  V 

.40 

Howe's  A  Fifth  Reader  

V,  VI 

.50 

Howe  Readers,  The,  Book  VII  .... 

VII 

.60 

Howe  Readers,  The,  Book  VIII. .  .... 

VIII 

.60 

Jones  First  Reader,  The  

I 

.30 

Jones  Second  Reader,  The  

II 

.35 

Jones  Third  Reader,  The  

III 

.45 

Jones  Fourth  Reader,  The  

IV,  V 

.65 

Jones  Fifth  Reader,  The  

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.75 

Judson  &  Bender's  Graded  Literature  Readers, 

First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books, 

I  to  V 

* 

Lippincott's  First  Reader  

I 

.30 

I 

.35 

Lippincott's  Second  Reader  

II,  III 

.40 

Masterpieces  of  American  Literature  . 

VIII 

1.00 

Mickens  <fc  Robinson's  A  Mother  Goose  Reader, 

I,  II 

.36 

Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader  .... 

IV 

.66 

Murray's  Wide  Awake  Primer  .... 

I 

.30 

Murray's  Wide  Awake  Fust  Reader  . 
Murray's  Wide  Awake  Second  Reader 
Murray's  Wide  Awake  Third  Reader  . 

I 

.30 

II 

.35 

III 

.40 

Noyes  &  Guild's  Sunshine  Primer 

I 

.40 

Progressive  Course  in  Reading  .... 

I  to  VIII 

t 

*  First,  25  cents;  Second,  40  cents;  Third,  45  cents;  Fourth,  50  cents;  Fifth,  50  cents. 

t  First  Book,  20  cents;  Second  Book,  30  cents;  Third  Book,  40  cents;  Fourth  Book,  50  cents; 
Parts  I,  and  II,  35  cents  each;  Fifth  Book,  60  cents;  Parts  I,  and  II,  40  cents  each; 
Sight  Reader,  15  cents. 
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Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

List  Price. 

Reading. —  Text-books,  concluded. 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  The,  Book  I 

I 

SO.  32 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  The,  Book  II 

I 

.40 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  The,  Book  III 

II,  III 

.48 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  The,  Book  IV 

III,  IV 

.50 

Riverside  Second  Reader,  The  .... 

II 

.40 

Riverside  Third  Reader,  The  .... 

III 

.50 

Riverside  Fourth  Reader,  The  .... 

IV 

.55 

Spaulding  &  Bryce's  Aldine  Primer 

I 

.32 

Spaulding  &  Bryce's  Aldine  First  Reader  . 

t't11 

.36 

Spaulding  &  Bryce's  Aldine  Second  Reader 

II 

.42 

Spaulding  &  Bryce's  Aldine  Third  Reader  . 
Spaulding  &  Bryce's  Aldine  Fourth  Reader 
Spaulding  &  Bryce's  Aldine  Fifth  Reader  . 
Spaulding  &  Bryce's  Aldine  Sixth  Reader  . 
Spaulding  &  Bryce's  Aldine  Seventh  Reader 

III 

.48 

IV 

.48 

V 

.48 

VI 

.48 

VII 

.48 

Standard  Primer  (Hall  &  Brumbaugh) 

I 

.33,  .39 

Standard  Fourth  Reader  (Brumbaugh) 

IV,  V 

.67 

Standard  Fifth  Reader  (Brumbaugh)  . 

V,  VI 

.33 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  .... 
Summers's  Readers,  Primer  ..... 

T  \7TTT 

1  to  V  111 

T 

1 

Qfi 
.  oU 

Summers's  Readers,  First  Reader 

T  TT 
1,  II 

.  OO 

Summers's  Readers,  Second  Reader 

TT 
11 

.  'tZ 

Varney's  The  Robin  Reader  ..... 

T 
1 

.  60 

Supplementary  Readers . 

Alcott's  The  Louisa  Alcott  Reader 

IV 

.50 

Art  Literature  Reader,  Primer,  Grover,  The 

I 

.30 

Art  Literature  Reader,  Book  I,  Grover,  The 

II 

.30 

Art  Literature  Reader,  Book  II,  Grover,  The 

III 

.40 

Art  Literature  Readers,  Book  III  (Chutter)  . 

III 

.50 

Art  Literature  Readers,  Book  IV  (Chutter)  . 

IV 

.50 

Art  Reader,  The  No.  1  

I 

.30 

Baker  &  Carpenter's  Language  Readers,  First, 

Second,  Third  

I,  II,  III 

.25,  .30,  .40 

Baldwin's  Fairy  Reader  

II 

.35 

Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades,  Fourth 

IV.  V 

.40 

Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades,  Fifth  Year, 

VI,  VII 

.  40 

Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades,  Sixth  Year, 

VIII 

.45 

Bass's  Beginners'  Reader  

I 

.25 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  A  First  Reader  . 

I.  II 

.25 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life,  A  Fifth  Reader  . 

V,  VI 

.45 

Blodgett's  Second  Reader  

Blodgett's  Third  Reader  

Blodgett's  Fourth  Reader  

Blodgett's  Fifth  Reader  

II 

.35 

III 

.45 

IV,  V,  VI 

.65 

VII,  VIII 

.75 

Bowen's  The  Story  Reader  ... 

VII,  VIII 

.40 

Brittain  &  Harris's  Historical  Reader  for  Schools, 

.60 

*  Firat  Book,  30  cents;  Second  Book,  40  cents;  Third  Book,  50  cents;  Fourth.  Fifth.  Sixth, 
and  Seventh  Books,  60  cents  each. 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


List  Price. 


Reading. —  Supplementary  Readers,  continued. 

Brownie  Primer,  The  Palmer  Cox 
Brumbaugh's  The  Standard  Second  Reader 
Brumbaugh's  The  Standard  Third  Reader  . 
Carroll  &  Brooks's  Readers,  A  Second  Reader  . 
Carroll  &  Brooks's  Readers,  A  Third  Reader 
Carroll  &  Brooks's  A  Reader  for  the  Fourth 

Grade  

Carroll  &  Brooks's  A  Reader  for  the  Fifth  Grade  . 
Carroll  &  Brooks's  A  Reader  for  the  Sixth  Grade  . 
Carroll  &  Brooks's  A  Reader  for  the  Seventh 

Grade   

Character  Building  Readers,  First  Reader,  Parts, 

I  and  II  

Character  Building   Readers,  Second  Reader 

Parts  I  and  II  ... 
Character  Building  Readers,  Third  Year  . 
Character  Building  Readers,  Fourth  Year  . 
Character  Building  Readers,  Fifth  Year 
Character  Building  Readers,  Sixth  Year 
Character  Building  Readers,  Seventh  Year 
Character  Building  Readers,  Eighth  Year  . 
Christy  &  Shaw's  Pathways  in  Nature  and  Litera 

ture,  A  First  Reader  and  a  Second  Reader 
Chutter's  The  Art  Literature  Readers,  Book  V 
Clyde  &  Wallace's  Through  the  Year,  Book  I 
Clyde  &  Wallace's  Through  the  Year,  Book  II 
Davis  &  Julien's  The  Sea  Brownie  Reader,  Part  I, 
Davis  &  Julien's  The  Sea  Brownie  Reader,  Part 

II  

Elson  Primary  School  Readers,  The,  Book  I 
Elson  Primary  School  Readers,  The,  Book  II  . 
Elson  &  Keek's  Grammar  School  Readers,  Book  I, 
Elson  &  Keek's  Grammar  School  Readers,  Book 

II  ... 
Elson  &  Keek's  Grammar  School  Readers,  Book 

III  . 

Elson  &  Keek's  Grammar  School  Readers,  Book 

IV  

Finch  First  Reader,  The  .... 
Fox's  The  Indian  Primer  .... 
Free  &  Treadwell  Readers,  The  Primer 
Free  &  Treadwell  Readers,  The  First  Reader 
Free  &  Treadwell  Readers,  The  Second  Reader 
Free  &  Treadwell  Readers,  The  Third  Reader 
Fuller's  An  Illustrated  Primer 
Gordon  Readers,  The  New,  First  Book 
Gordon  Readers,  The  New 
Gordon  Readers,  The  New 
Grover's  Outdoor  Primer 
Grover's  Overall  Bovs 


Second  Book 
Third  Book 


I 

III 
IV 
II 
III 

IV,  V 
VI,  VII 
VII 

VIII 


II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

I,  II 

1 1,  II 
i  II,  III 
!  ii 

I  in 
I 
II 

IV,  V 
VI 
VII 
VIII 

I 

I,  II 

I 

I,  II 

II,  III 
III 

I 
I 

II 
III 
I 
I 


SO.  40 

.33 
.45 
.35 
.40 

.45 
.45 
.50 

.50 
j  Pt.  I,  .25 
I  Pt.  II,  .25 
f  Pt.  I,  .30 
t  Pt,  II,  .35 

.45 

.45 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 


.50 
.36 
.36 
.40 

.40 
.32 
.40 
.50 

.50 

.60 

.60 
.30 
.25 
.32 
.36 
.40 
.45 
.25 
.30 
.30 
.40 
.25 
.45 


*  First  Reader,  25  cents;  Second  Reader,  30  cents. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 


Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


List  Price 


Reading. —  Supplementary  Readers,  continued. 

Grover's  Sunbonnet  Babies  .... 
Grover's  The  Folk-Lore  Reader,  Primer 
Grover's  The  Folk-Lore  Reader,  Book  I 
Haliburton  &  NorvelPs  Graded  Classics,  Books 

I,  II  and  III  

Haliburton  &  Norvell's  Graded  Classics,  Books 

IV  and  V  

Harper's  Second  Reader  .... 
Hawthorne    Readers,   The,  Little-Folk  Tales 

A  First  Reader  

Hawthorne  Readers,  The,  Story  Land,  A  Second 

Reader  

Hawthorne  Readers,  The,  From  Many  Lands 

A  Third  Reader  

Hawthorne  Readers,  The,  Nature  and  Life,  A 

Fourth  Reader  

Hawthorne  Readers,  The,  Literature,  A  Fifth 

Reader  

Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The,  Vol.  I  . 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The,  Vol.  II 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The,  Vol.  Ill 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The,  Vol.  IV 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The,  Vol.  V  . 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  The,  Vol.  VI 
Holbrook's  Dramatic  Reader  for  Lower  Grades 
Holbrook's  The  Hiawatha  Primer 

Holton  Primer,  The  

Horace  Mann  Readers,  The,  Primer  . 
Horace  Mann  Readers,  The,  First  Reader  . 
Horace  Mann  Readers,  The,  Second  Reader 
Horace  Mann  Readers,  The,  Third  Reader 
Horace  Mann  Readers,  The,  Fourth  Reader 
Interstate  Primer  and  First  Reader 
Ives's  Illustrated  Phonics  .... 


Kipling  Reader  for  Upper  Grades,  The 
Knight's  Dramatic  Reader  for  Grammar  Grades 
Lights  to  Literature,  Book  I  . 
Lights  to  Literature,  Book  II 
Lights  to  Literature,  Book  III 
Lights  to  Literature,  Book  IV 
Lights  to  Literature,  Book  V 
Lippincott's  Third  Reader 
Logie  &  Uecke's  Story  Reader 
Metcalf-Call  Readers,  The,  A  Primer 
Metcalf-Call  Readers,  The,  A  First  Reader 
Metcalf-Call  Readers,  The,  A  Second  Reader 
Metcalf-Call  Readers,  The,  A  Third  Reader 
Metcalf-Call  Readers,  The,  A  Fourth  Reader 
Metcalf-Call  Readers,  The,  A  Fifth  Reader 


I 
I 

II 

II,  III,  IV,  V 
VI,  VII,  VIII  i 

II,  III 


II 

IV 

VI,  VII 
VIII 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI,  VII 
VIII 

III,  IV,  V 

I 
I 
I 
I 

II 
III 

IV 

I 

Horace  Mann 
School 

VII,  VIII 

IV,  V 

I,  II 

II,  III 
IV,  V 
VI,  VII 
VIII 
III 

III 

I 

I 

II,  III 

III,  IV 

IV,  V 

V,  VI.  VII 


*  Book  I,  30  cents;  Book  II,  35  cents;  Book  III,  40  cents, 
t  Book  IV,  45  cents;  Book  V,  50  cents. 
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Llememary  schools. 

Grades. 

List  Price. 

Reading. —  Supplementary  Readers,  concluded. 

OqwpII  At  GilV»prt'<5  TVip  A  mpripa  n  SpVinnl  T?  pi  Hpts; 

Vy  O  »  Cll  Ul  V-l  1 1 V.*  V  1  L  c    X  111    *  V 1 1 1 V  1  1 V. ,  11 1 1  k J I  1JUU1  XVCuUCXOt 

A  Pt*i  m  pt 

I 

$0.30 

OswpII  &  Gilhprt's  Thp  Ampriean  Srhool  Ppadpr^ 

V/O  *>  Cll                  1 1 L/V  1  L    O    X  lir    -  Villi  i  1  \,      1 1    k_'  111UW1  Xl^ClUvlUj 

A  TTi  r«;t.  TJpnHpr 

I 

.30 

OsjwpII  At  Oilhprt'<?  T'Vip  Ampripnn  SpVinnl  TJparlprQ 

V_7  O  >  >  111  W   VJI  1]  Ul  1  L   O    X  1 1 V    *  11111,11^  1.1 11  KJy^LxyjVJL  X  L  V  kl  V 1 V.  1 

A  Sppnnfi  T?paHpr 

XX   kj  V  \j\J&M 11    1 1^  Cl V.l V  1  ....... 

II 

.35 

Pnwprs's  A  Dipkpns  T?paHpr 

x  \j \v  trx  o  o  n  lyiLin  110  i iv  ( i v 1 1  x  ..... 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.40 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  The,  Introductory, 

Book  III 

II,  III 

.42 

T?pinspVi'«;  "Semitic"  Gitizpn's  T?parlpr 

lll-llli'V.  1 1   O     X  W  t i  1 1         \_  H  1/jV  11    O    Ikl  1 1 VX V  1                    .  . 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.60 

TRiphmond  Sppond  T?padpr  The 

Xkiv-iiinwii vi        v>  vi  1 1  vx  vitauti  j     x  ii^  .... 

II ' 

.40 

Rivprsidp  Primpr  Thp 

I 

.30 

Riverside  First  Reader  The 

I 

.35 

Rivprsidp  Fifth  Reader  The 

in  v  cx  oiur;  jl  jul  l ii  xtcauci  y    x  iiu  ..... 

V,  VI,  VII 

.55 

TJohprt  TiOiiis  Stpvpnson  T\pfl(ipr 

II,  III 

.40 

Silver  Rurdett  Reader  The  Rook  T 

KJL  L  V  \ZL  y    U  \XL  \JL\Z  L  \J   ItCdU-Cl  ^     XllCj    JJUulV  X 

I 

.25 

Silver,  Burdett  Reader,  The,  Book  II 

II 

'35 

Silver,  Burdett  Reader,  The,  Book  III 

III 

.40 

Silver^  Burdett  Reader'  The|  Book  IV 

IV.  V 

.45 

Silver,  Burdett  Reader,  The,  Book  V 

V  VI 

.55 

Sprague's  Classic  Reader,  Book  I  . 

I 

.30 

Sprague's  Classic  Reader,  Book  IV,  Parts  I 

and  II 

IV,  V 

.35  ea. 

Sr*r?i  c.ip'q    C^A  ncci  p    Tipnr.p'r      Rnnlr    V      T-^rt^  1 

Kj  IJL  Ct      L*  \~    O         V_y  IClOOl.  V_/        JLt\TaU.Cl  ^         XJ  vVJ-TW           Y    j         X    CLL  to  X 

and  II    ...  .... 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.  40  ea. 

nrVinmnson'^  Npw  C!pntiirv  T?pnHpr    Thirst,  Ypar 

X  XI  Is  L±L  1  ;OUIl   O      1 1  V  VV       V^C- JUL  V  L4.1   V       XlCaUtl  j      X  XL  O  U       X  C  CLL 

(For  Childhood  Days)  

I 

.25 

Thompson's    New    Century    Reader,  Second 

Year  (Fairy  Tale  and  Fable) 

I,  II 

.36 

Thompson's  New  Century  Reader,  Third  Year 

(Nature,  I\Iyth  and  Story) 
Van  Wagenen's  Dictation  Day  by  Da3r,  Book 

III 

.48 

III 

III 

.18 

Van  Wagenen's  Dictation  Day  by  Day,  Book 

.20 

IV 

IV 

Van  Wagenen's  Dictation  Day  bv  Dav,  Book  V 

V 

.20 

Van  Wq crpnpTi '«  Tiipfatinn    Div   hv   Dqi'  Rnnk 

>  till     t>  ix^trlxtrxx  o    J_-/lvvttxllvJIl    -LVci  V     \J  V     x-Ztx^y  ,    Xj\j\J l\. 

VI 

VI 

.20 

WViifp'si  Stnrv  T^pftrlprQ  Primpr 

>>  lllLvr  o  OLUX^Y    ItCttUCl o j  x.  1  llxlCx  .... 

I 

.30 

Y\rilliam<?'<5    r^Vioipp    T.itpT'itiirp    Sprips     Book  7 

T  '  XL1XCXXXXO  k~       VyXlVXXVvC      X 1 1  L  V  1  1 1  V  IX 1  V-      kJv>XXV7o,       JJvUtk  JL, 

Primarv 

III 

.22 

Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series,  Book  I, 

Intermediate  

IV,  V 

.28 

Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series,  Book  II, 

Intermediate  

VI.  VII 

.35 

Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series,  Book  I, 

Grammar  

VI,  VII 

.40 

Williams's  Choice  Literature  Series,  Book  II, 

Grammar  

VIII 

.50 

Wilson's   A   History   Reader  for  Elementary 

.60 

IV,  V 

AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Elementary  Schools. 


Grades. 


List  Price. 


Reading. —  Supplementary  Books. 

Abbott's  A  Boy  on  a  Farm  (edited  by  John- 
son)   

Adams's  Yawcob  Strauss  and  Other  Poems 

Alcott's  Little  Men  

Alcott's  Little  Women  

Alcott's  Under  the  Lilacs  

Aldrich's  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  .... 
American  Poems  (edited  by  Scudder)  . 
Andersen's  Best  Fairy  Tales  (translated  by  Alice 

C.  Henderson)  

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  First  Series,  Second 

Series  

Animal  Stories,  retold  from  St.  Nicholas  (edited 
by  M.  H.  Carter)  

About  Animals  

Bear  Stories  

Cat  Stories  

Lion  and  Tiger  Stories  

Panther  Stories  

Stories  of  Brave  Dogs  

Austin's  Standi sh  of  Standish  .... 

Baldwin's  Abraham  Lincoln  

Baldwin's  An  American  Book  of  Golden  Deeds  . 
Baldwin's  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables 
Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  People  .... 
Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold 
Baldwin's  Old  Stories  of  the  East 

Baldwin's  Story  of  Siegfried  

Baldwin's  The  Golden  Fleece  .... 
Baldwin's  Thirty  More  Famous  Stories 
Barlow's  Strangers  at  Lisconnell  .... 
Beacon  Biographies  of  Eminent  Americans,  The 
(edited  by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe)  . 

James  Russell  Lowell,  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Jr. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  by  Annie  Fields. 
Phillips  Brooks,  by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe. 
Frederick  Douglass,  by  Charles  W.  Chestnut 
John  Brown,  by  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlain. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  by  William  P.  Trent, 

1  Bennett's  Master  Skylark  .... 
Bigham's  Fanciful  Flower  Tales  . 
Bigham's  Merry  Animal  Tales 
Bigham's  Stories  of  Mother  Goose  Village  . 
Bird  &  Sterling's  Historical  Plays  for  Children 

(Everychild  Series)  

2  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone 
Blaisdell's  Boy  Blue  and  His  Friends  . 
Blaisdell's  Cherry  Tree  Children  . 


IV,  V 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII 
VI,  VII 
VI,  VII 
VII 
VIII 

III,  IV 

IV,  V 
IV,  V,  VI 


VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 

IV,  V 

II 

V,  VI 

IV,  V 

III 

VII 

V,  VI 

III 

VIII 

VI,  VII 


VII 

IV 

IV 

III 

IV,  V 
VIII 

II 
I 


10.45 

1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
.70 
1.00 

.45 


40  ea. 


.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 

1.25 
.60 
.40 
.35 
.35 
.35 
.45 

1  50 
.50 
.50 


50  ea. 


1.50 
.50 
.50 
.45 

.40 

25,  .65 
.40 
.32 


1  Also  authorized  for  use  in  the  high  and  T.atin  schools. 

2  Any  edition  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Grades. 

List  Price. 

Reading. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued. 

Biaisdell's  Polly  and  Dolly 

T-i1fiis;rlplT<?  T'onrmv  T'mlfpr's  Roolr  ( QpTir>r»1  prlifir»n^ 

J    1 1 1 1 0  V.  4 1 1  o   X  Vllilllj    J.  111IVC1   O  XJ\JVJI\.           1J.\J\J L  \s\JLL\jL\J1A  J  , 

II 

II  III 

T-Makp's  A  Snmmpr  TTolidav  in  Enronp 

VIII 

l .  _• ) 

Bolton's  Lives  of  Girls  Who  Became  Famous 

VIII 

1  .  ou 

Boniface's  Picciola  (translated  and  edited  bv 

A 1 0"PT^ 

Boyesen's  The  Modern  Vikings  . 
Brooks's  Stories  of  the  Red  Children 

VI  VTT 

T  X,      V  11 

.  oo 

VIII 

.  vo 

III 

.30  .40 

Brooks's  Story  of  Cotton 

VI  VII  VIII 

.  1 0 

Brooks's  The  Story  of  King  Arthur 

VII 

Brown's  Alice  and  Tom 

III,  IV 

40 

Brown's  In  the  Days  of  Giants 

v 

.50 

Brown's  Wrien  the  World  was  Young 

III 

.40 

Brown  &  Bailey's  The  Jingle  Primer  . 

I 

^30 

Browne's  The  Wonderful  Chair  and  the  Tales  it 

Told  (edited  by  O'Shea) 
Bryant's  Sella,  Thanatopsis  and  Other  Poems 

IV,  V 

.30 

(Riverside  Literature  Series) 

VIII 

.25 

Bryce's  Fables  from  Afar 

Bryce's  Short  Stories  for  Little  Folks 

III 

.45 

I 

35 

Brvce's  That's  Why  Stories 

II 

.45 

Burgess's  Mother  West  Wind's  Children  (school 

it  inn  ^ 

Burgess's  Old  Mother  West  Wind 

Burnett's  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  .... 

IV 

.36 

IV 

.45 

IV,  V 

^95 

Burt's  Odvsseus  The  Hero  of  Ithaca 

VII 

.50 

Burton's  The  Storv  of  the  Indians  of  New 

TT.nalartd 

VI 

.60 

Butler's  The  Only  True  Mother  Goose 

II 

60 

Carpenter's  How  the  World  is  Housed 

VII,  VIII 

.60 

Carrington's  Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism 
Carroll's  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 

VIII 

.72 

IV  V 

XT,  T 

25,  30 

Carroll's  How  Marjorie  Helped  .... 

VI,  VII 

1.00 

Cervantes's  Don  Quixote  ..... 

VTTT 

v  m 

KCi 
.  OU 

Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World 

VII 

.50 

P.lpTTiPTis't!  T'Vip  T'rinpp  and  thp  T-*anr>pr 

V^ldllvTllO   O     X  11 C    X  1  1 1 1 V.. V     <X11\X    Ullv^    X                           .                 .  . 

v 

1 .75 

C^nbb'«;  Rnw  Bnilflprs'  Book 

I 

30 

(^np'<?  Thp  Louisa  Alpott  Storv  Book 

v 

50 

Goolidfrp'<5  Npw  Vpar's  Bargain 

IV 

1 .25 

Coolidge's  What  Katy  Did 

v 

1 .25 

Coolidcrp's  What  Xatv  Did  at  School 

VI 

1 .25 

LyOOpGr  S  IXIG  J-idbt  OI  Lilt:  IVlOlllCttllb 

VTTT  J 

V  111  s 

.25,  .  35,  .45 
.50,  .60 

Cowle's  Stories- to  Tell  

II,  III 

.35 

Cox's  The  Song  of  Roland  

VII,  VIII 

.50 

Craik's  A  Noble  Life  

VIII 

1.00 

Craik's  John  Halifax  

VIII 

Craik's  The  Adventures  of  a  Brownie  . 

III,  IV 

.35 

Crommelin's  Famous  Legends  .... 

IV,  V 

.60 

Dale's  Heroes  and  Great  Hearts  .... 

VI,  VII 

.60 

Davis's  Evenings  with  Grandma,  Part  I 

IV 

.45 

AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

List  Price. 

Reading. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued. 

Davis's  Four  New  York  Boys  .... 

IV 

$0.60 

DeAmicis's  Cuore*  (The  Heart  of  a  Boy) 

V 

.25 

Diaz's  William  Henry  Letters  .... 

VI 

1.00 

Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  and  the  Cricket  on  the 

Hearth   . 

VIII 

.25,  .40 

Dickens  s  David  Copperneld  

VIII 

.35,  .70 

Dickens's  Nicholas  Nickleby  

VIII 

.25 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop  .... 

T7TTT 

VIII 

.50 

T7TTT 

V  III 

.50 

Dillingham  &  Emerson's  "Tell  It  Again"  Stories, 

IV 

.50 

r\  r\  n '  o  T'Vio  Th,.qt,1t.t'  C^Cfxrt^  AT  on 
X-/Upp  S>   JL  He  HJCLLiy  VjdVC  iVlcll  .... 

Dopp's  The  Later  Cave  Men  .... 

VI,  VII 

.50 

III 

4^ 
.  10 

IV,  V 

.45 

III 

.45 

Dutton  s  In  Field  and  Pasture  .... 

III 

.35 

Eastman's  Smoky  Day's  Wigwam  Evenings 
Eggleston's  Hoosier  School  Boy  .... 

V 

.60 

VI 

.50 

Eliot's  Poetry  for  Children  

XT  r  TT 

IV,  V 

.80 

Eliot's  Selections  from  American  Authors  — 

Franklin,  Cooper,  Adams,  Longfellow 

VIII 

.45 

Eliot's  Silas  Marner  ...... 

VIII  | 

.25,  .30 
.35,  .40 

n                   n*    l  l     T"»       l        mi         /     i*j_      1    1         1™*  J 

Eugene  Field  Book,  The  (edited  by  Burt  and 

Ewing's  Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecote 

T"i         •        x        J      m    i            r  XT"  A 

Famngton  s  Tales  of  King  Arthur 

1          ?        X   •  j  i  1        XX                   XTT  1 

Fmley  s  Little  Home  Workers  .... 

VI,  VII 

.50 

VI 

.50 

ITT  TTTT 

vl,  VII 

OA       oer        r  A 

.20,  .25,  .50 

T7TTT 

VJL11 

1  or 

1 .  2o 

I,  II 

.35 

Foote's  The  Little  Fig  Tree  Stories 

IV,  V 

1 . 00 

n                   7      ct  a        •            (*  XT      i*    1   x               j_  * 

Forman  s  Stories  of  Useful  Invention  . 

V  III 

* 

Foster  &  Cummings's  Asgard  Stories  . 

VI,  VII 

.36 

Fuller's  Pratt  Portraits  

VIII 

Gaskell's  Cranford  

TTTT 

V  111 

nr        OA  Af\ 

.Zd,  .60,  .41) 

Gill's  City  Problems  

T'TT  TTTTT 

VII,  VIII 

Godolphin's  Swiss  Family  Robinson 

III 

.50 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading  (American  Book 

TTT 

HI 

OA 
.60 

i  l         "il   1         mi           x~v            j_      1      XTM1                /x^  *             •  J 

Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village  (Riverside 

OA  OK 

.  10,  .  Zo 

TTTTT 

V  111 

Greene  s  Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Court  . 

TTT      T'TT  T,'TTT 

VI,  V  11.  V  ill 

CA 

.  oO 

Gnmm's  Fairy  Tales  (edited  by  Wiltse) 

TTT 
111 

.  60 

Guerber's  Myths  of  Northern  Lands,  Parts  I  and 

II  

VIII 

1 .50 

Gulliver's  Friendship  of  Nations  .... 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.60 

Hale's  My  Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me 

VIII 

.25 

Hale's  Peterkin  Papers  

II 

1.50 

Hale's  The  Man  Without  a  Country  . 

VI,  VII 

.25 

VI,  VII 

.40 

Hallock's  In  Those  Days  (Everychild  series) 

III,  IV 

.40 

Harraden's  Things  Will  Take  a  Turn  . 

IV,  V 

.  75 

*  School  edition,  60  cents;  regular  edition.  $1. 
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Reading. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued 

Harris's  Favorites  from  Fairyland 

Harvey's  Snowman  and  Other  Stories 

Haweis's  Chaucer  for  Children 

Hawthorne,  Stories  from 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book 

1  Henty's  By  Pyke  and  Dyke 

1  Henty's  Under  Drake's  Flag 

Herbst's  Tales  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Hebrews  

Hix's  Once  Upon  a  Time 

Holbrook's  Book  of  Nature  Myths 

Holbrook's  Cave,  Mound  and  Lake  Dwellers 

Holbrook's  Northland  Heroes 

Holmes's  Grandmother's  Story  and  Other  Poems; 
My  Hunt  After  the  Captain  and  Other  Papers 
(Riverside  Literature  Series) 

Horsford's  Stories  of  Our  Holidays 

Howells's  Boy  Life  

Howells's  Flight  of  Pony  Baker 

Hoyt's  The  Story  of  Robinson  Crusoe 

Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  (at  Rugby) 

Hulst's  Indian  Sketches  . 

Hunt's  Ramona  

Hurll's  Riverside  Art  Series:  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Jean  Francois 
Millet,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Greek  Sculp- 
ture, Landseer,  Murillo  

Irving's  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Other  American 
Essays  from  the  Sketch  Book  (Riverside 
Literature  Series)  

Jackson's  Nelly's  Silver  Mine  .... 

Jenkins's  Child  of  Urbino  

Jewett's  Betty  Leicester  

Jewett's  Betty  Leicester's  Christ-mas  . 

Jewett's  Country  Doctor  

Jewett's  Deephaven  

Jewett's  Play  Days  

Jewett's  White  Heron  

Johnston  &  Barnum's  Book  of  Plays  for  Little 
Actors  

Keysor's  Stories  of  Great  Artists  .... 
Vol.  I,  Raphael,  Murillo,  Rubens,  Durer. 
Vol.  II,  Van  Dyke,  Rembrandt,  Reynolds, 
Bonheur. 

Vol.  Ill,  Angelo,  Da  Vinci,  Titian,  Correggio. 

Vol.  IV,  Turner,  Corot,  Millais,  Leighton. 

Kingsley's  Water  Babies  

Kipling's  Captains  Courageous  .... 

Kipling's  Jungle  Book  

Klingensmith's  Household  Stories  for  Little 
Readers  


Ill 

$0.35 

II 

VIII 

VI,  VII 

.25 

IV,  V 

.25,  .40 

IV,  V 

.25,  .40 

VIII 

VII 

.50 

III 

I,  II 

.25 

II,  III 

.45 

III,  IV,  V 

.40 

VI 

.35 

VI,  VII 

II 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
VIII  * 

I 

VIII 

IV,  V,  VI 
VIII 


VIII 


VIII 
V 

III 

VI 

VI,  VII 
VIII 
VII 

II,  III,  IV 
VI 

IV,  V,  VI 

VII,  VIII 


VI,  VII 
VIII 
IV,  V 

II 


]  Any  edition  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

List  Price. 

"R  pari  in  or  ft/TiT)) } pYYipminvii  Finnic^    pnnt innorl 

1  U  a"  1111^,.                  lAi  jJ  £J  V\y  1 1  L\y  1  LLKJj  1  ij    XJKJKJiVOy        V^li  Ull  1          VX  • 

Knowles's  Legends  of  King  Arthur 

VIII 

Kupfer's  Lives  and  Stories  Worth  Remembering, 

III 

$0. 45 

Kupfer's  Stories  of  Long  Ago  in  a  New  Dress  . 

VI,  VII 

.35 

Lamb's  Adventures  of  Ulysses 

VI 

.  25,  .  30 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (revised  edition, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  Company)  .... 
Lane's  Stories  for  Children  

VI,  VII 

.  40,  .  50 

I 

.25 

Lansing's  Page,  Esquire  and  Knight  . 
Lindsay's  Mother  Stories  

VII,  VIII 

.35 

II,  III 

1.00 

III 

.45 

Longfellow's  Evangeline  

Longfellow's  The  Children's  Hour  and  Other 

VIII 

.25 

Poems  (Riverside  Literature  Series) 
Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 

IV,  V 

.40 

VIII 

.25 

Lowell's  Jason's  Quest  

VI,  VII 

Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Under  the 

Old  Elm  and  Other  Poems  (Riverside  Litera- 

ture Series)  

VIII 

.25 

Mabie's  Fairy  Tales  Every  Child  Should  Know  . 

III 

.90 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.40 

Marden's  Pushing  to  the  Front  .... 

VI,  VII 

1.50 

VI 

.45 

Marden's  Winning  Out  

Martin  &  Davis's  Firebrands  (school  edition) 

VI,  VII 

1.00 

V 

.60 

IV,  V 

.30 

Martineau's  Feats  on  the  Fiord  .... 

VII 

Martineau's  Settlers  at  Home  .... 

VII 

Martineau's  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince  . 

ttt       TTXX  T7TTT 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.40 

May's  Little  Grandmother  

May's  Little  Grandfather  

IV 

IV 

McLeod's  Tales  of  King  Arthur  .... 

VII 

.50 

McMurry's  William  Tell  

VI,  VII 

.40 

Moores's  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  Boys  and  Girls  . 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.25 

Mott  &  Chubb's  Indoors  and  Out 

I 

.30 

1  Noyes's  Twilight  Stories  (revised  edition) 
Oswell's  Stories  Grandmother  Told  (Everychild 

IV,  V 

.50 

Ouida's  Dog  of  Flanders  

III 

.40 

VII 

.25 

IV 

.25 

Patri's  White  Patch  

VII 

.  40 

Peabody's  Old  Greek  Folk-Stories  Told  Anew  . 

IV,  V 

.25 

I 

.30 

III,  IV 

.50 

Potter's  Tailor  of  Gloucester  and  Others  . 

I 

Pratt's  Legends  of  the  Red  Children  . 

II,  III 

.30 

Pratt's  Legend  of  the  Norseland  .... 

v 

.60 

Pratt's  Little  Flower  Folks,  or  Stories  from 

Flowerland : 

Vol.  I  X 

1 

.  30,  .  40 

Vol.  II  S 

.  30,  .  40 

Pratt's  Rhoda  Thornton's  Girlhood 

VI 

.60 

Pratt's  Stories  of  Colonial  Children 

II,  III 

1  To  take  the  place  of  old  edition  as  new  books  are  needed. 
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Pratt's  Stories  from  Shakespeare,  Vols.  I,  II,  III 

Price's  Lads  and  Lassies  of  Other  Days 

Price  &  Gilbert's  Heroes  of  Myth 

Pyle's  Some  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood 

of  Great  Renown  in  Nottinghamshire 
Richard's  The  Pig  Brother 

1  Richardson's  The  Girl  Who  Earns  Her  Own 

Living  .... 
Richardson's  Daniel  Webster  for  Young  Amer 

icans  

Robinson  Crusoe  (edited  by  Lambert) 
Ruskin's  The  King  of  the  Golden  River 
Scandlin's  Hans  the  Eskimo  . 
Schwartz's  Five  Little  Strangers 
Scott's  Ivanhoe 
Scott's  Kenilworth  . 

2  Scott's  Quentin  Durward 


Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 

2  Scott's  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
Scudder's  Fables  and  Folk-Stories 
Serl's  In  Fableland  .... 
Sewell's  Black  Beauty 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  . 


Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice 

Sharp's  The  Fall  of  the  Year 
Sharp's  The  Spring  of  the  Year 
Sharp's  Winter  . 

Shaw's  Stories  of  Ancient  Greeks  . 
Shute's  The  Land  of  Song,  Book  2 
Shute's  The  Land  of  Song,  Book  3 
Skinner's  Boys  Who  Became  Famous  Men 
Smith's  Eskimo  Stories  .... 
Sneath,  Hodges  &  Stevens's  The  Golden  Rule 
Series: 

The  Golden  Door  

The  Golden  Key  

The  Golden  Ladder  

The  Golden  Path  

Snedden's  Docas,  the  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara, 

Spyri's  Heide  

Spyri's  Moni,  the  Goat  Boy  .  . 
Starr's  Strange  Peoples  .  .  . 
Stevens  &  Allen's  King  Arthur  Stories  from 

Malory  

Stevenson's  A  Child's  Garden  of  V erses 
Stevenson's   Children's   Classics   in  Dramatic 
Form,  Book  I  •   .  . 


VIII 
IV,  V 
IV,  V 

IV,  V 

III,  IV 

VII,  VIII 
VIII 

V.  VI,  VII 

IV,  V 

V,  VI 

III 

VIII 
VIII 
VIII 

VIII 

VIII 

III,  IV 
I,  II 

IV,  V 
VIII 

VIII 

VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 
VI 

VI,  VII 
VIII 
VI 

II 


V,  VI 

VI,  VII 

III,  IV 

IV,  V 
IV,  V 
VI,  VII 
IV,  V 
VI,  VII, 


VIII 


VIII 
IV,  V 

I,  II 


1  Also  authorized  for  supplementary  use  in  Trade  School  for  Girls. 

2  Any  edition  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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Grades. 


Reading. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued. 

Stevenson's   Children's   Classics   in  Dramatic 
Form,  Book  II  .      .      .      .  . 

Stevenson's   Children's   Classics   in  Dramatic 

Form,  Book  III  

Stevenson's  Classics  in  Dramatic  Form,  Book  V, 

Stevenson's  Kidnapped  

1  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  .... 

Stickney's  Earth  and  Sky  

Stockton's  Fanciful  Tales  

Stone  &  Fickett's  Days  and  Deeds  One  Hundred 

Years  Ago   

Stone  &  Fickett's  Everyday  Life  in  the  Colonies, 

Stories  of  Starland   .  r 

Stowe's  Pussy  Willow  Stories  .... 

Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  

Swift's  Gulliver's  Travels  (edited  by  Balliet)  . 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  The  

Sydney's  Gingham  Bag  

Tappan's  Old  Ballads  in  Prose  .... 
Tappan's  The  Story  of  the  Greek  People  . 
Tarbell's  Selections  from  the  Letters,  Speeches 
and  State  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Ten  Little  Indians  

Ten  Big  Indians  

Thacher's  The  Listening  Child  .... 
Thaxter's  Stories  and  Poems  for  Children  (River- 
side School  Library)  

Thompson's  Lobo,  Rag  and  Vixen 

Thomson's  East  o'  the  Sun  and  West  o'  the  Moon, 

Thomson's  Bud  and  Bamboo  .... 

Trowbridge's  Cudjo's  Cave  

Trowbridge's  Tinkham  Brothers'  Tide  Mill 

Trowbridge's  His  One  Fault  

True's  The  Iron  Star      .  •  

Tucker  &  Ryan's  Historical  Plays  of  Colonial 

Days  

Turner's  Stories  for  Young  Children  . 

Twain's  Travels  at  Home  

Van  Dyke's  First  Christmas  Tree 

Wallace's  Ben  Hur  

Warner's  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer  .... 

Warner's  Being  A  Boy  

Warren's  Garden  Series  

Little  Goldie  Goldenrod  and  Her  Friends. 
Little  Bettie  Marigold  and  Her  Friends. 
Little  Polly  Primrose  and  Her  Friends. 
Little  Danny  Dandelion. 
Little  Peter  Pansy 

White's  Borrowed  Sister  

White's  Ednah  and  Her  Brothers  . 
White's  Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago  . 


II,  III 

IV 
VI 
VIII 
VIII 

II,  III 

IV,  V 

IV,  V 

IV,  V 

IV 

IV 

VIII 

VI 

VI,  VII 

IV,  V 
VII 

VI,  VII 
VIII 

III 

V,  VI,  VII 

VI,  VII 

VI,  VII 
IV,  V 

III 

VI 
VIII 
VII 
VI 

VI,  VII 


V,  VI,  VII 

II,  III 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI 

VIII 

VI,  VII 

VII,  VIII 

I,  II,  III 


III 
III 

IV 


1  Any  edition  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
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List  Price. 


Reading. —  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 

White's  Only  Child  

White's  When  Molly  Was  Six  .... 
Whitney's  A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's 

Life  

Whittier's  Selections  from  Child  Life  in  Poetry 

and  Prose  (Riverside  Literature  Series)  . 
Whittier's    Snow   Bound,    Among   the  Hills, 

Songs  of  Labor,  Mabel  Martin  and  Other 

Poems  (Riverside  Literature  Series) 
Wiggin's  Bird's  Christmas  Carol  . 
Wiggin's  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 
Wiggin's  The  Flag  Raising 
Wiggin's  Polly  Oliver's  Problem  . 
Wiggin  &  Smith's  The  Story  Hour 
Wiley's  Mewanee,  The  Little  Indian  Boy 
Wiltse's  Folk  Lore  Stories  and  Proverbs 
Wiltse's  Story  of  Jean  Valjean 
Wood's  Children's  First  Story  Book  . 
Wright's  Ben  the  Black  Bear 

Geography. 

Text-books. 

Adams's  An  Elementary  Commercial  Geography, 
King's  Elementary  and  Advanced  Geographies, 

Redway  &  Hinman's  Natural  Introductory  and 
Natural  School  Geographies 

Tarbell's  Introductory  and  Complete  Geogra- 
phies  ! 

Tarr  &  McMurry's  Geographies,  First,  Second 
and  Third  Books  

xTarr  &  McMurry's  Geographies  (revised  edi- 
tion)  :     .  . 

Supplementary  Books. 

Andrews's  Each  and  All  

Andrews's  Seven  Little  Sisters  .... 
Ballou's  Footprints  of  Travel  .... 
Brigham's  From  Trail  to  Railway 
Brigham's  Geographic  Influences  in  American 

History  .   

Butterwoith's  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe  . 
Butter  worth's  Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Orient 
By  Land  and  Sea  (Youth's  Companion  Series), 
Carpenter's  Foods  and  Their  Uses 
Carpenter's  How  the  World  is  Fed 


III 
III 

VI,  VII 
VI,  VII 


VI,  VII 
IV 
VIII 
VI 

VII,  VIII 

III,  IV,  V 

III 
II 

VII 

I 

IV,  V,  VI 


VII,  VIII 
IV  to  VIII 

IV  to  VIII 

IV  to  VIII 

IV  to  VIII 
IV  to  VIII 


IV,  V 
IV,  V 

VI,  VII 

VII,  VIII 

VIII 
VI,  VII 
VI,  VII 

VI,  VII 

VII,  VIII 
VII 


$1.00 
1.00 

1.25 

.40 


.40 
.50 

1.25 
.25 
.40 

1.00 
.30 
.30 
.90 
.25 
.60 


1.10 
Ele.  .65 
Adv.  1.25 
Introd.  .60 
School.  1.25 
Introd.  .50 
Comp.  1.00 


.50 
.50 
.60 
.50 

.25 
.50 


60 
60 


1  Revised  edition  authorized  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  edition  as  new  books  are  needed. 
*  First  Book,  60  cents;  Second  Book,  75  cents;  Third  Book,  75  cents. 

t  Book  I,  65  cents;  Book  II,  $1.10;  Book  I,  Part  I,  40  cents;  Book  I,  Part  II,  50  cents; 
Book  II,  Part  I,  65  cents;  Book  II,  Part  II,  65  cents. 
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Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

List  Price. 

CjEOGraphy. —  /supplementary  Books,  continued. 

Carpenter's  How  the  World  is  Clothed 

VIII 

SO.  60 

Carpenter's  How  the  World  is  Housed 

VII,  VIII 

.60 

Carpenter's    Geographical    Readers:  Africa;'] 

Asia;  Europe;  Australia,  Our  Colonies,  and  ! 

V  1,  Vll,  V  111  -j 

.  60  ea. 

Other  Islands  of  the  Sea;  North  America;  j 

Europe,  .70 

South  America  J 

Carroll's  Around  the  World,  First  Book 

II 

.36 

Carroll  &  Jerome's  Around  the  World,  Second 

Book  

III 

.42 

Carroll  &  Hart's  Around  the  World,  Third 

Book  

IV 

.48 

Chamberlain's  How  We  Are  Clothed  . 

III,  IV,  V 

.40 

Chamberlain's  How  We  Are  Fed  .... 

VII,  VIII 

.40 

Chamberlain's  How  We  Are  Sheltered 

IV,  V 

.40 

Chamberlain's  How  We  Travel  .... 

VII,  VIII 

.40 

Cherubini's  Pinocchio  in  Africa  .... 

V,  VI 

.40 

Dodge's  A  Reader  in  Physical  Geography  for 

Beginners  

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.70 

Fairbanks's    Home    Geography    for  Primary 

Grades  

IV,  V 

.60 

Frye's  Brooks  and  Brook  Basins  .... 

IV,  V 

.50 

Frye's  First  Steps  in  Geography  .... 

IV,  V 

.65 

Frye's  Grammar  School  Geography 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

1.25 

Frye's  Primary  School  Geography 

IV,  V 

.65 

Gibson's  In  the  Golden  East  

VI,  VII 

.50 

Guvot's  Introduction  to  Geography 

IV,  V 

* 

Hall's  Our  World  Reader,  No.  1  . 

IV,  V 

.50 

Hall  &  Chester's  Panama  and  the  Canal 

VII,  VIII 

.60 

Hayes's  Castaway  in  the  Cold  .... 

VI,  VII 

.75 

Heilprin's  The  Earth  and  Its  Story     .      .  . 

VIII 

1.00 

Keller  &  Bishop's  Commercial  and  Industrial 

Geography  

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  1 
King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  2 

VIII 

1.00 

IV,  V 

.50 

IV,  V 

'  .72 

King' 8  Geographical  Reader,  No.  3 

IV,  V 

.56 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  4 

VI,  VII 

.56 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  5 . 

VI,  VII 

.56 

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  6 

Krout's  Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 

VIII 

.60 

VI,  VII 

.45 

Little  People  Everywhere  Series,  Betty  in  Canada, 

IV,  V,  VI 

.60 

Little  People  Everywhere  Series,  Gerda  in  Sweden, 

IV,  V,  VI 

.60 

Little  People  Everywhere  Series,  Fritz  in  Ger- 

IV,  V,  VI 

.60 

Little  People  Everywhere  Series,  Boris  in  Russia, 

IV,  V,  VI 

.60 

Little  People  Everywhere  Series,   Hassan  in 

.60 

Egypt   

IV,  V,  VI 

Little  People  Everywhere  Series,  Marta  in  Hoi- 

IV,  V,  VI 

.60 

Little  People  Everywhere  Series,  Donald  in  Scot- 

.36 

IV 

*  No  longer  published. 
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(jriaaes. 

List  Price. 

Geography. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued. 

XjI  v  bit;  x  cU^itJ  Xli  v  ci  y  vv  xit;i  c  kjci  icoj  o  tjod  <x  ux  kj  ijcxxxx  . 

v 

V 

tpU.  oo 

Little  People  Everywhere  Series,  Kathleen  in 

Trplanrl 

IV  V 

XV,  V 

.  uu 

T  i++1o    lPpnTilp    Tr.Tror^rwVi AT"f>    Spripss      TVTnnnpl  in 
XjIIUic    XcUjJic    JjVcijWiicie    kjciico,    j.vxixiiu.ci  111 

VI 

.  ou 

Ti+tlp  T^prcnlp  Ti1,"UPT*A7~nTVi prp  Sprip^  "Rnfapl  in  Tfalv 

XjlLLlC  X  CUJJiC  XliVClj'  WllClC  uCliCOj  XVdlcXvTl  111  XLcll^y 

VTT  VTTT 

V  JLX,    V  JLiJ. 

fin 

T.i++1p    T^poi-iIp    Tr.Trpr-vrTXTViPT"P    Spi'lPfl     TTmP    Sqn  in 
Xjilllvr    x  cU  L/lfc>    J__J  \  v'i  V  \\  11  Ll  U    kJL.1  ItOj     VJ1UC    kjclll  111 

TV  V  VT 
xv,  v  ,  v  x 

fin 

M^clSIurry's  Pioneers  on  Land,  and  Sea 

VI  VII 

McMurry's  Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 

TVTpTYf nrrv's  Pinnpp'rc?  nf  thp  Rorkv  TVTonntflins 

Vl'  VII 

.40 

qtkT  tnp  Wpcf, 

VI  VII 

40 

IVTillpr's:  T.iftlp  T'prmlp  nf  Acjin 

ivxiiid.  d  xjiLii/ic  x  cupic  VI  Xlol CL  .... 

TV'  V 

X  V  ,  V 

Morris's  Home  Life  in  All  Lands  Book  I  and 

Book  II 

VT  VTT  VTTT 

V  X,    V  XX,    >  XXI 

fiO  P5I 

1V1  orris's  Home  Life  in  All  Lands,  Book  III 

VII  VIII 

.60 

Onv  Pnimtrv  "Rlfi^i",  fT^hp  f^riTYiTi^Ti inn  Sptipqi 

Vy  LXX          W  Li  11  U 1  Y  •     XJU.OU    ^  X11C   V-^  W 1 1 1  L_/  CI  XXI  \J XX   KJvZl  X^C  J  . 

VT  VTT 

V  X,    V  XX 

^0 

Onr  -f^m  m  i"rv  *  Wpcjf,  fHThp  (^nrnrinrnnri  Sptipq  j 

vy hi   vuuuti  v  •     it  cnu  ^  x  uc  v> \J iii ci  1,1-1  \j xx  kJv/iiCij y  • 
T*arlrpr?c  TTtipIp  TJnViprt'c:  rrpncrrfirVhv  T 

J-  <X  l  x\  L  I   o    ^               1VUUC1  l  o  VJCUg,!  d  L'lxj'  ,  111 

VT  VTT 

V  X,    V  IX 

^0 

TV  V 

XV,  V 

^0 
.  OU 

Redway's  Natural  Elementary  Geography 

IV,  V 

.60 

XVIJi^io  &  OtiUXICo  xlKJLLX  Xjcxilvlo  VJ1  O U 11  o  1 11 11 C            .  . 

VT'  VTT  VTTT 
VI,  V  XX,  V  XXI 

A(\ 

.  *±u 

TJfiphplp^n's  frpfifrrf* rihv  nf  (^fiTYiTTi  prpp  ftv\f\  Trifiiic:- 

JL  V-W            ItTcl  Ll  £3   VJI  t            <Xi  M-lX  V    Wl    V_y  V_JXXXXXXv3X  l_  KJ   CXXXIX   XXxLA  Llo 

f.-pv 

VTT  VTTT 

V  XX,    V  XXX 

1  00 

T? n tipt  i~,q  r^-pnorrQ TiV» i pq!  "Rpdrlpi* 

XXUptJl  t  o  VJTtrU^jI cxpillOtll  XVtrclClt:!           .           .           .  . 

VTTT 
V  XXX 

.  oo 

Sfhwfltka's  Childrpn  of  thp  Cold 

k-/v/JLl  V>  CXCXvCC  O   V-/XXXXvXX  t/XX  v/X    t/XXt*   V_^VyX\J.        •              •               •  • 

VT  VTT 

V  X,    V  XX 

fiO   1   9  ^ 

SpnliTipr?<?  frpnoTfi iili lpnl  T-Jp^Hpt 

UvilUllCl    O    V_A V.  \J  wX  Ct  L/XXXv^CXX    At-LTelUvJX            •                •                •  . 

TV  V  VT 

XV,    V  ,    V  X 

fiO 

VTTT 

V  XXX 

.  /  o 

Shaw's  Tjip"  PpodIp  aTirl  Tjttlp  PpotiIp  of  Othpr 

TV  V 

XV,  V 

30 
.  ou 

Tavlnr^Q  T^fl^7'Q  nf  Ofhpr  f^miTi tripe 
1  a  V lul  o  UUjo  Ul  Vy  Lllvl   v^vJUilLllco  • 

VT  VTT 

V  X,   V  XX 

Tnlmfin     TTprf    Jir   (^Qrrnll^G    ArmiTirl    i"Vip  W""orlr1 

X  \JLLX±a.L±)     lldl  I    Oc     Vjal  1  vJli  O    xxXUllllLl     LXiC      V\  Ul  1LI . 

Book  IV 

IV  V 

XV,  V 

TV*lTTl5l.n     TTpnH,   At    f^firrnlPQ    4rnnnrl    fhp  T\"nrlri 

XVlXXXtXXXj     XXCtX  If    K\s     \ycxxi\jii  O    -^X_X  \J  L111L1     tile      V  >  vjl  »H . 

Book  V 

V  VI 

.60 

Tomlinson's  The  British  Isles 

VI  VII  VTTI 

V  Xy    V  XXj     V  XXX 

.60 

Wfldp's  Thp  Tjit.t.lp  flniisiTis  Sprip«?  (If)  vnlnmp?! 

TV  V 

XV,  V 

.60  ea. 

Our  Little  Cuban  Cousin. 

Out"  T.ifflp  TTpTH'fiiinn  CmiQin 

Our  Little  Eskimo  Cousin. 

Our  Little  Philippino  Cousin. 

Our  Tjittlp  Pnrtn  T-?ipan  Cnnssin 

v  V  Lll    J  1 1  L  L  1       X  \JX  \J\J   -L{  1  Villi         W  LI o  1 1 1 . 

Out*  T^ittlp  Afrir^n  Cmmin 

V1U1    JJi  1 11 L   11111 V..  (Ill    V  V /  11 0 1 1 1 . 

Our  Little  Japanese  Cousin. 

Our  Little  Brown  Cousin. 

Our  Little  Indian  Cousin. 

Our  Little  Russian  Cousin. 

Winslow's  Geography  Readers,  The  Earth  and 

Its  People  

Winslow's  Geography  Readers,  The  United  States, 

IV,  V 

.50 

V,  VI 

.50 

Winslow's  Geography  Readers,  Our  American 

Neighbors  

VI 

.50 
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Grades. 


Geography. —  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 

Winslow's  Geography  Readers,  Europe 
Winslow's  Geography  Readers,  Distant  Countries, 
World  and  Its  People,  The: 

Book  III,  Our  Own  Country  . 

Book  IV,  Our  American  Neighbors 

Book  V,  Modern  Europe 

Book  VI,  Life  in  Asia  .... 

Book  VII,  Views  in  Africa 

Book  VIII,  Australia  and  the  Islands  of  th 
Sea  

Book  IX,  Hawaii  and  Its  People  . 

Book  X,  South  American  Republics 

Book  XI,  The  Story  of  the  Philippines 

Book  XII,  Porto  Rico:    The  Land  of  the 
Rich  Port  

History. 
Text-books. 

1  Channing's  A  Short  History  of  the  United 

States  (revised  edition)  

Channing's  Elements  of  United  States  History  . 
Fiske's  A  History  of  the  United  States  for 

Schools  

Gordy's  A  History  of  the  United  States  for 

Schools  

Gordy's   Elementary   History  of  the  United 

States   

James  &  Sanford's  Our  Government,  Local, 

State  and  National  

McLaughlin  &  Van  Tyne's  A  History  of  the 

United  States  

McMaster's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States  . 
Montgomery's  An  Elementary  American  History, 
1  Montgomery's   Leading   Facts   in  American 

History  (revised  edition)  

Tappan's  Our  Country's  Story  .  .  .  _  . 
Woodburn  &  Moran's  Elementary  American 

History  and  Government  

Supplementary  Histories. 

Atkinson's  European  Beginnings  of  American 
History  

Bourne  &  Benton's  Introductory  American 
History  

Cornman  &  Gerson's  Topical  Survey  of  United 
States  History  


VI 
VII 

IV,  V 
VI,  VII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII,  VIII  I 
VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 

VIII 


VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII 

VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 
VI 

VIII 

VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII 

VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII 

VI,  VII,  VIII 


VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII,  VIII 


1  To  take  the  place  of  the  old  edition  as  new  books  are  needed. 
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History. — Supplementary  Histories,  concluded. 

Dickson's    American    History    for  Grammar 

Schools   VI,  VII,  VIII 

Eggleston's  First  Book  in  American  History     .     IV,  V 
Forman's  A  History  of  the  Lrrited  States    .      .  VIII 
Hart  &  Channing's  American  Histor\-  Leaflets, 

Nos.  1  to  36,  inclusive  VI,  VII,  VIII 

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United 

States    .      .      .      .     .      .      .      .     .  J  VI 

Montgomery's  Student  History  of  the  United  | 

States  VIH 

Mowrv's  A  History  of  the  United  States  for  | 

Schools  VIII 

Mowry's  First  Steps  in  the  History  of  Our  I 

Country.      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .     VI,  VII 

Nida's  Dawn  of  American  History  in  Europe    .  i  VI,  VII,  VIII 
Sheldon-Barnes's  Studies  in  American  History  .     VII.  VIII 
Southworth's  A  First  Book  in  American  Historj-,    VI,  VII,  VIII 
Thwaites  &  Kendall's  A  History  of  the  United  i 

States     .   !  VI,  VII,  VIII 

Thomas's  An  Elementary  History  of  the  United  i 

States     .........     VI,  VII 


Supplementary  Books. 

Abbott's  Charles  I  

Abbott's  Chevalier  De  La  Salle  and  His 


Com- 


panions   

Abbott's  History  of  Mar}-,  Queen  of  Scots 
Andrew's  Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the 

from  Long  Ago  Till  Xow  . 
Baldwin's  Four  Great  Americans  . 
Baldwin's  Conquest  of  the  Old  Northwest 
Baldwin's  Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest 
Bass's  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life 
Beebe's  Four  American  Naval  Heroes  . 
Blaisdell's  Short  Stories  from  English  History  . 
Blaisdell  &  Ball's  The  American  History  Story 

Book  

Blue  True  Story  Book,  The  (edited  by  Lang), 
Bouve's  American  Heroes  and  Heroines 
Brooks's  Stories  of  the  Old  Bay  State  . 
Burton's  Four  American  Patriots  .... 
Church's  Stories  from  English  Historj',  from 

Julius  Caesar  to  Queen  Victoria  .... 
1  Civil  Service  and  the  Merit  System,  A  Primer 

of  

Cox's  A  Knight  of  Arthur's  Court 

Custer's  The  Boy  General  

Dodge's  Stories  of  American  History  . 

Dole's  American  Citizen  

Dole's  Young  Citizen  


vra 

vm 
vm 

VI,  vn 
IV.  V 

VII.  VIII 
VII,  VIII 
IV,  V 
VI,  VII 

VI.  VII 

IV,  V 

V,  VI 

VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII 

VI,  VII 

VIII 
VIII 

VII.  VIII 
VI.  VII 
IV,  V 
VIII 

VI,  VII 


(See  footnote.) 

.50 
.50 
.30 
.80 
.45 


1  To  be  furnished  without  expense  to  the  city. 
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Elementary  Schools. 


History. —  Supplementary  Books,  continued. 

Drake's  On  Plymouth  Rock  

Drake's  The  Making  of  New  England  . 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adven- 
ture   

Eggleston's  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for 
Little  Americans  

Elson's  Side-Lights  on  American  History  . 

Elson  &  MacMullan's  The  Story  of  Our  Country, 

Elson  &  MacMullan's  The  Story  of  Our  Country, 
Book  II  

Elson  &  MacMullan's  The  Story  of  the  Old 
World  v  . 

Coe's  Founders  of  Our  Country  .... 

Coe's  Heroes  of  Everyday  Life  .... 

Gordy's  American  Leaders  and  Heroes 

Gordy's  Stories  of  American  Explorers,  An 
Historical  Reader  ....... 

Grandfather's  Stories  (Johonnot's  Series)  . 

Griffis's  The  Romance  of  Conquest 

Griffis's  The  Romance  of  Discovery 

Guerber's  The  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies, 

Haaren  &  Poland's  Famous  Men  of  Greece 

Haaren  &  Poland's  Famous  Men  of  the  Middle 
Ages  

Haaren  &  Poland's  Famous  Men  of  Rome  . 

Hale's  Historic  Boston  and  Its  Neighborhood  . 

Hall's  Men  of  Old  Greece  

Hancock's  Children  of  History,  Later  Times 

Hart  &  Chapman's  How  Our  Grandfathers  Lived, 

Hart  &  Hazard's  Colonial  Children 

Hart  &  Hill's  Camps  and  Firesides  of  the  Revolu- 
tion   

Hart  &  Stevens's  The  Romance  of  the  Civil  War, 

Hawthorne's  True  Stories  (Riverside  Literature 
Series)  

Hazard  &  Dutton's  Indians  and  Pioneers  . 

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  Book  of  American 
Explorers  

Hill's  Lessons  for  Junior  Citizens  .... 

Johnson's  The  World's  Discoverers 

Johnston  &  Spencer's  Ireland's  Story  . 

Judson's  The  Young  American  .... 

Kingsley's  Four  American  Explorers  . 

Kingsley's  The  Story  of  Captain  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  Captain  William  Clark  . 

Lucia's  Stories  of  American  Discoverers  for  Little 
Americans  

Mace's  Little  Lives  of  Great  Men,  Lincoln  . 

Mace's  Primary  History  Stories  of  Heroism 

Moore's  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  .... 

Morris's  School  History  of  the  United  States 


VI,  VII 

si ) .  GO 

VIII 

1.20 

IV,  V 

.50 

IV,  V 

.40 

VII,  VIII 

.50 

IV,  V,  VI 

.45 

V,  VI,  VII 

.50 

VI,  VII,  Mil 

.60 

VI,  VII 

.50 

VII,  VIII 

.40 

VI  to  VIII 

.60 

V,  VI 

.50 

IV,  V 

.27 

VIII 

1.50 

VIII 

1.50 

VII 

.52 

IV,  V 

J 

.50 

VI,  VII 

.50 

IV,  V 

.50 

VIII 

.50 

VI,  VII 

.60 

V,  VI 

.40 

VII,  VIII 

.60 

IV,  V 

.40 

VI.  VII 

.50 

VIII 

.60 

V,  VI 

.50 

IV,  V 

.60 

VI 

1.20 

VIII 

.50 

VI,  VII 

1.50 

VII,  VIII 

1.10 

VI.  VII 

.50 

V,  VI 

.50 

IV,  V 

.25 

III,  IV 

.40 

VII,  VIII 

.35 

[V,  v.  vi 

.65 

VI.  VII 

.60 

VI.  VII,  VIII 

.90 
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Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

List  Price. 

History. —  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 

- 

IVIovvry's  American  Inventions  and  Inventors 
Otis's  Calvert  of  Maryland  ..... 

VT  VTT 
VI,  V  11 

<$U .  DO 

V  VT 
V ,  VI 

.  OO 

TV   V  VT 
IV,  V,  VI 

or 
.  OO 

TV  V  VT 
IV,   V ,  VI 

.  CO 

TV  V  VT 
IV,  V ,  VI 

.  OO 

Otis's  Steven  of  Philadelphia  .... 

TV  V  VT 
IV,  V ,  VI 

.  00 

Perry's  Four  American  Inventors  .... 

VT  VTT 
VI,  Vil 

.  OU 

i  erry  oc  i>eeDe  s  r  our  /\.iiiericciii  x.  loiiccrs 
Pratt's  America's  Story  for  America's  Children,  / 

VT  VTT 
VI,  Vll 

.  OU 

IV  to  VII 

Q  K  Af\ 
.00,  .  4U 

"\7Vvla   T    TT   TTT    TV  L 

( 

Af\  AC\ 
.  4U,  .  4U 

Pratt's  American  History  Stories,  Vol.  IV  . 

TV  V 
IV,  V 

Oft  t?(\ 

.  oO,  .  OU 

Pumphrey's  Pilgrim  Stories  ..... 

TV  V 
IV,  V 

jtveo  J. rue  otory  £>ook,  inc  ^cuii/cu  oy  juaiigy 

VT  VTT 
V  ±,  V  11 

.  OU 

Riverside    Biographical    Series,    The:  Thomas 

Jefferson,  James  D.  Eads,  Paul  Jones 

VTTT 
V  111 

.  ou  ea. 

Robinson's  A  Little  Daughter  of  Liberty 

VT 
V  1 

.  OU 

Robinson's  A  Little  Puritan  Cavalier 

V 

.  OU 

XvUUlIlbUll  ts  xi.  -L/lLl/lc  x  UllOctll  XVcUol 

VTT 

V  11 

.  OU 

Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  .... 

VTTT 
V  111 

.  4U 

Scudder's  Boston  Town  

VTTT 
V  111 

1  .  OU 

ocuQuer  s  ^jreorge  vv  asninguoii  .... 

VTTT 
V  111 

.  4U 

omiLii  s  iiie  x  oung  r  uriLdjiia  in  xvnig  xiiiiip  »  v\  <ai  , 
omitn  &  uution  s  ±ne  v^oiomes,  oecono  jdook 

VT  VTT 
VI,  V  11 

1  .  ZD 

VT  VTT 
VI,  Vll 

.  i£ 

Southworth's  Builders  of  Our  Country,  Book  I  . 

V  VT  VTT 
V ,  VI,  Vll 

fin 
.  ou 

Southworth's  Builders  of  Our  Country,  Book  II, 

V   VT  VTT 
V,  VI,  Vll 

.  OU 

Stories  from  English  History  (edited  and  adapted 

VTTT 
V  111 

.  OO 

Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds  (Johonnot's  Series) 
Stories  of  Our  Country  (Johonnot's  Series) 

VT  VTT 
VI,  Vll 

.  OU 

TV  V 
IV,  V 

.  4U 

Struggle  for  a  Continent,  The  (edited  by  Edgar) , 

VT    VTT  VTTT 
VI,  Vll,  Vlll 

1 .  OU 

Tappan's  American  Hero  Stories  .... 

"VTTT  VTTT 
Vll,  Vlll 

.  OO 

Ten  Great  Events  in  History  (Johonnot's  Series), 

VTT  VTTT 
Vll,  Vlll 

.  D'± 

Tiffany's  From  Colony  to  Commonwealth  . 

VII,  VIII 

.60 

Towle's  Heroes  and  IVIartyrs  of  Invention  . 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.75 

Towle's  Magellan  

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.75 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.75 

Towle's  Vasco  De  Gama  

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.75 

Wiltse  s  Hero  Folk  of  Ancient  Britain  . 

III,  IV 

.45 

"Winterburn's  The  Spanish  in  the  Southwest 

VIII 

.  OO 

Wright's  Children's  Stories  of  American  Progress, 
i  onge  s  The  Lances  of  Lynwood  .... 

VIII 

.50 

VIII 

1 .00 

Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Text-books. 

1  Hapgood's  School  Needlework  .... 

.50 

Lincoln's  Boston  School  Kitchen  Text-Book 

Classes  in  ) 
Cookery  ) 

1.00 

Morris's  Household  Science  and  Arts 

•  17| 

2  Williams  &  Fisher's  Elements  of  the  Theory 

and  Practice  of  Cookery  

1.00 

1  One  set  of  sixty  copies  to  be  supplied  to  each  school  where  sewing  is  taught. 

2  To  be  supplied  in  numbers  equal  to  the  largest  single  class  attending  each  school. 
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Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

List  Price. 

Music. 

Text-books. 

Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Book  III 
Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Book  IV 
Congdon's  Music  Primer,  The,  Book  I 

1  Congdon's  Music  Primer,  The,  Book  II  . 
Natural  Music  Course,  Harmonic  Readers  and 

Natural  Music  Charts  

New  Educational  Music  Course  and  Educa- 
tional Music  Charts  

2  New  Normal  Music  Course : 

Book  I  ) 

Book  II  } 

Book  III,  Part  I  ) 

VII 
VIII 
II 
III 

I  to  VIII 
I  to  VIII 

I  to  VI  j 

$0.60 
.64 

.  10  per  copy 
.  10  per  copy 

* 
t 

.32 
.40 
.32 

Supplementary  Books. 

Bowen's  Graded  Melodies  for  Individual  Sight 

Singing  (in  eight  parts)      .      .      .  . 
Johnson's  Songs  of  the  Nation  .... 
Marshall's  Halcyon  Song  Book,  The  . 
3  McConathy's  The  School  Song  Book  (student's 

edition)  

McLaughlin,  Hamblin  &  Brick's  New  School 

Music  Primer  

Randolph's   Patriotic   Songs   for   School  and 

Home  

Kix  s  Songs  of  School  and  Flag  .... 
Shute's  The  Land  of  Song,  Book  I 

Silver  Song  Series,  The  

Zuchtmann's  New  American  Music  Reader,  No.  4, 

I  to  VIII 

VIII 

VIII 

VII,  VIII 
II,  III 

VI,  VII,  VIII 
IV  to  VIII 
Ito  V 
I  to  VIII 
VIII 

.75  per  part 
.60 
.75 

.50 

.22 

.40 
.75 
.36 

i 

.50 

Penmanship. 

Text-books. 

Lister's  Writing  Lessons  for  Primary  Grades 
Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing,  The  . 

I,  II 

III  to  VIII 

§•10 
.  16  net 

1  To  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  Music. 

2  To  take  the  place  of  the  old  edition  as  new  books  are  needed. 

3  Also  authorized  for  supplementary  use  in  the  high  and  Latin  schools. 

*  Rote  Song  Book,  40  cents;  Charts  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  and  G,  each,  with  stand,  $4;  Harmonic 
Primer,  30  cents;  Harmonic  First  Reader,  30  cents;  Harmonic  Second  Reader,  35  cents;  Harmonic 
Third  Reader,  40  cents;  Harmonic  Fourth  Reader,  40  cents;  Harmonic  Fifth  Reader,  50  cents; 
Natural  Music  Primer,  30  cents;  Natural  Music  Reader,  No.  1,  30  cents;  Natural  Music  Readers 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  35  cents  each;  Natural  Music  Reader,  No.  5,  50  cents;  Natural  Advanced  Music 
Reader,  $1. 

t  First  Reader,  30  cents;  Second  Reader,  30  cents;  Third  Reader,  35  cents;  Fourth  Reader, 
40  cents;  Fifth  Reader,  50  cents;  Introductory  Chart,  $6;  First,  Second,  and  Third  Charts,  SO 
each. 

%  No.  1,  12  cents;  No.  2,  15  cents;  Nos.  3-8,  inclusive,  12  cents  each;  No.  10,  12  cents;  Xo.  12, 
24  cents  and  36  cents;  No.  13,  12  cents;  No.  24,  12  cents. 

§  To  take  the  place  of  Palmer  Method  Writing  Cards  as  new  material  is  needed. 
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Elementary  Schools. 

Grades. 

List  Price. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Text-books. 

Conn's  Introductory  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

v 

$0.36 

Conn's  An  Elementary  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.60 

Krohn's  First  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 

V 

.35 

Krohn's  Graded  Lessons  in  Physiology  and 

Hygiene  

VI,  VII,  VIII 

.60 

Ritchie  &  Caldwell's  Primer  of  Hygiene 

VI,  VII 

.40 

Ritchie's  Primer  of  Sanitation  .... 

VIII 

.50 

Supplementary  Books. 

Jewett's  Control  of  Body  and  Mind  (Gulick 

Hygiene  Series  Book  V) 

VI  VII  VIII 

.50 

Jewett's  Good  Health  

VI 

^40 

Jewett's  The  Body  at  Work  

IV,  V,  VII 

.50 

Millard's  The  Wonderful  House  That  Jack  Has, 

V,  VI,  VII 

.50 

VII,  VIII 

.80 

Science. 

1  ext-oooKS. 

Bailey's  Inductive  Physical  Science 
Brown's  The  Plant  Baby  and  Its  Friends  . 

VIII 

.50 

III,  IV 

.48 

Culler's  The  First  Book  in  Physics 

VIII 

.60 

Higgin's  Lessons  in  Physics  

VIII 

.90 

Supplementary  Books. 

"RoTVa  Q+  n  -nl  n  r>  A 

VTTT 
\  111 

i  on 
1 .  uu 

Beard's  Curious  Homes  and  Their  Tenants. 

VT  VTT 

V  A,    V  11 

<se 
.  oo 

Buckley's  The  Fairy  Land  of  Science  . 

VTTT 
V  111 

1  Kf\ 

1 .  ou 

Burkett,  Stevens  &  Hill's  Agriculture  for  Begin- 

VTT  VTTT 
V  11,  V  111 

.  i  o 

Burrough's  Bird  Stories  from  Burroughs 
Burrough's  Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers  . 
Burrough's  Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers 
i^ram  s  L/ittie  Jtseasts  oi  r  leia  ana  vv  ooa 

VTTT 
V  111 

.  ou 

VTTT 
\  111 

OK 
.  ZD 

VT  VTT 

VI,  V  11 

.  ou 

VT  VTT 
VI,  V  11 

1  OK 
1 .  ZO 

Fisher   &   Cotton's   Agriculture  for  Common 

TV  V 
IV,  V 

.  OU 

Schools  

VTT  VTTT 
V  11,  V  111 

i  no 
1 .  uu 

Fultz's  The  Fly-Aways  and  Other  Seed  Travelers, 

V  VT  VTT 

V  ,  VI,  V  11 

AO 

.  ou 

Gardner's  Nature  Stories  (Everychild  Series) 

III 

.40 

Grinnell's  Our  Feathered  Friends  .... 

VI,  VII 

.30 

Harrington's  About  the  Weather  .... 
Higgins's  Little  Gardens  for  Boys  and  Girls 

VI,  VII 

.65 

IV,  V,  VI 

1.10 

Information  Reader,  The,   No.  3  (Man  and 

Long's  Secrets  of  the  Woods  

Long's  Ways  of  Wood  Folk  

Long's  Wilderness  Ways  

IV,  V 

.60 

VI,  VII 

.50 

IV,  V 

.50 

IV,  V 

.45 
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Elementary  Schools. 


List  Price. 


Science. —  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 

Mann's  Beginnings  in  Agriculture  . 
Meier's  School  and  Home  Gardens 
Miller's  Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur 
Miller's  The  First  Book  of  Birds  . 
Nolan's  One  Hundred  Lessons  in  Agriculture 
Pearson's  Stories  of  Bird  Life. 
Schwartz's  Wilderness  Babies 
Serl's  In  the  Animal  World  . 
Stickney's  Bird  World  .... 
Talks  About  Animals  (Youth's  Companion) 
W'arren's  Elements  of  Agriculture  . 
Wood's  Animals,  Their  Relation  and  Use  to  Man 


VII,  VIII 
VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII 
IV,  V 

VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII 
VI,  VII 

II,  III 

IV,  V 

VI,  VII 

VII,  VIII 
VI,  VII 


iO.7.5 
.80 

.60 
.65 
.60 
.60 
.42 
.60 

1.10 
.60 
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HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 


Books  authorized  for  use  in  the  elementary  schools  are  also 
authorized  for  use  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  Latin  schools. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


List  Price. 


Bookkeeping. 
Text-books. 

Bennett's  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Exercises,  Part  I 
Bennett's  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Exercises,  Part  II 
1  Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping,  Introductory  Course  (with 
accompanying  business  forms)  (Williams  &  Rogers,  revised 

edition)      .  .  

1  Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping,  Advanced  Course  (with  accom- 
panying business  forms)  (Williams  &  Rogers,  revised  edition)  . 

Civics. 
Text-books. 


$0.40 
.45 


1.00 
.85 


and  State 


Ashley's  American  Government  

Boynton's  School  Civics  

Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 
Hinsdale's  The  American  Government,  National 

(second  revised  edition)  

Martin's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States  . 


Supplementary  Books. 
2Cary's  The  Civil  Service:  The  Merit  System;  The  Spoils  System, 

Forman's  Advanced  Civics  

Hart's  Actual  Government  of  the  United  States  .... 
James  &  Sanford's  Government  in  State  and  Nation 
Moses's  The  Government  of  the  United  States  .... 
Outline  for  the  Study  of  American  Civil  Government  in  Second- 
ary Schools,  An  (Prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  New  England 
History  Teachers'  Association)  


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


1.25 
.90 


(See  footnote.) 
1.25 
2.00 
1.00 
1.05 


Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Text-books. 

8  Bigelow  &  Arnold's  Elements  of  Business  Arithmetic 
Ewart,  Field  &  Morrison's  A  Civil  Service  Manual,  Vols.  I,  II  and 
III  (fourth  year  classes)  


.60 


.70 
j   1.00  ea. 
I  2.50  set 


1  To  take  place  of  old  editions  as  new  books  are  needed. 

2  To  be  furnished  without  expense  to  the  city. 

3  Also  authorized  for  use  in  the  industrial  schools. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Commercial  Arithmetic. —  Text-books,  concluded. 

Lyman's  Advanced  Arithmetic  

Moore  &  Miner's  Practical  Business  Arithmetic 
Van  Tuyl's  Complete  Business  Arithmetic 


Commercial  Lav/. 

Text-books. 

Gano's  Commercial  Law  .... 
Huff  cut's  Elements  of  Business  Law  . 


Dictionaries. 
Text-books. 

Appleton's  New  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  Dictionary, 
Cadena's  A  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  Language  . 
Clarendon  Dictionary  (High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  first  year)  . 
Graham  &  Oliver's  The  Foreign  Traders'  Dictionary 

Heath's  French  Dictionary  

Heath's  German  Dictionary  

James  &  Mole's  French  and  English  Dictionary  (revised  edition)  . 
Lewis's  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary      .      .      .  •  •  . 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Abridged  Greek  Lexicon  

Smith's  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  

Worcester's  A  Comprehensive  Dictionary  

Supplementary  Books. 

Larousse's  French  Dictionary  (petite  illustr6)  

Shumway's  Handbook  of  Latin  Synonyms  

Whitney's  German  Dictionary  

Economics. 
Text-books. 

Adams  &  Sumner's  Labor  Problems  

Blackmar's  Economics  

Bogart's  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (High  School  of 

Commerce,  fourth  and  fifth  years)  

Bullock's  The  Elements  of  Economics  

Burch  &  Nearing's  Elements  of  Economics  

Coman's  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States  .... 
Day's  History  of  Commerce      .      .      .  . 
Ely  &  Wicker's  Elementary  Principles  of  Economics 
Guitteau's  Government  and  Politics  of  the  United  States  . 

Johnson's  Elements  of  Transportation  

Meade's  Trust  Finance  

Sparling's  Business  Organization  

Walker's  First  Lessons  in  Political  Economy  

Webster's  A  General  History  of  Commerce  

White's  Money  and  Banking  (revised  edition)  .... 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Economics. —  Supplementary  Books. 

Bogart's  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  .... 
Dunbar's  Chapters  on  the  Theory  and  History  of  Banking  . 

Ely's  Outlines  of  Economics  

Johnson's  American  Railway  Transportation,  revised  edition 

(High  School  of  Commerce,  fourth  year.) 
Thurston's  Economic  and  Industrial  History  for  Secondary 

Schools  

White's  Money  and  Banking,  revised  (High  School  of  Commerce, 

fourth  year)  


English. 

Composition  —  Rhetoric  and  Spelling. 
Text-books. 

Altmaier's  Commercial  Correspondence  

Belding's  Commercial  Correspondence  

Brook's  English  Composition,  Book  I  

Brook's  English  Composition,  Book  II  

Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English  

Campbell's  Modern  Business  Punctuation,  with  Accompanying 

Exercises  for  Punctuation  (Roxbury  High  School  only) 
Carpenter's  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition  .... 

Cody's  Word-Study  for  Schools  (revised  edition)  .  ... 

Daly's  Advanced  Rational  Speller     ...  ... 

Erskine's   Modern  Business  Correspondence   (Roxbury  High 

School  only)  

Gerrish  &  Cunningham's  Practical  English  Composition 

Hanson's  English  Composition  

Hanson's  Two-Years'  Course  in  English  Composition  . 

Hill's  Beginnings  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition  .... 

Hill's  Principles  of  Rhetoric  (revised  edition)  

Hitchcock's  Enlarged  Practice  Book  in  English  Composition 
Hyde's  The  School  Reader  and  Speaker  (First  Year) 

Osborn  &  King's  Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling  

Scott  &  Denney's  Elementary  English  Composition  (revised) 
1  Scott  &  Denney's  New  Composition  Rhetoric  .... 
Smith's  A  Condensed  Etymology  of  the  English  Language  . 
Smith  &  Thomas's  A  Modern  Composition  and  Rhetoric  (Brief 

Course)  

Wood's  Practical  Grammar  and  Composition  

Wooley's  Handbook  of  Composition  

Supplementary  Books. 

Baker  &  Huntington's  Principles  of  Argumentation 

Brookings  &  Ringwalt's  Briefs  for  Debate      .      .  .  . 

Burroughs-Warner  Thoreau  (Selections)  (Riverside  Literature 

Series,  Nos.  27,  28,  37)  

Hitchcock's  Words  and  Sentences  

Laycock  &  SpofFord's  Manual  of  Argumentation  .... 


1  To  take  the  place  of  the  old  edition  as  new  books  are  needed. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


History  of  Literature. 
Text-books. 

George's  Syllabus  of  English  Literature  and  History 
Matthew's  Introduction  to  American  Literature 
Moody  &  Lovett's  A  First  View  of  English  Literature  . 
Pancoast  &  Shelley's  A  First  Book  in  English  Literature 
Ryland's  Chronological  Outlines  of  English  Literature  . 
Tappan's  A  Short  History  of  England's  and  America's  Literature 


Supplementary  Books. 

Halleck's  History  of  American  Literature  

Halleck's  History  of  English  Literature  

Long's  English  Literature  

Shaw-Backus's  The  Outlines  of  Literature,  English  and  American, 


Literature. 


1  Text-books. 

Addison,  Select  Essays  of  

Aldrich,  Selections  from  (Riverside  Literature  Series  No.  124) 
American  Poems,  with  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes  (edited 

by  Scudder)  - 

Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and  other  poems  .... 

Ballads  and  Lyrics  (edited  by  Lodge)  

Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone  

Bunyan's  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  

Burke's  American  Orations  

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America 

Burns,  Robert,  Representative  Poems  of,  with  Carlyle's  Essay  on 

Burns  

Byron's  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  other  poems  .... 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns  

Chaucer,  Selections  from  

Chaucer  to  Arnold,  From  (edited  by  George)  

Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World  

Coleridge's  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  .... 

Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  

DeQuincy's  Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  English  Mail-Coach  . 
Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  


Eliot's  Silas  Marner  

Emerson's  Essays  

Emerson's  Prose,  Selections  from  (Modern  Classics,  Vol.  2) 


1  When  editions  are  not  specified,  any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of 
may  be  purchased. 


Superintendent3 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Literature. — 1  Text-books,  continued. 


Emerson's  Select  Essays  and  Poems  . 

Gaskell's  Cranford  

Goebel's  Rubezahl  

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  . 
Hawthorne's  Our  Old  Home  .... 
Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales  .... 
Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  . 
Hawthorne's  The  Wonder  Book  .... 

Hawthorne's  True  Stories  

Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales  . 

Holmes's  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table 

Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School-days  (at  Rugby) 

Irving 's  Life  of  Goldsmith  


Irving's  The  Sketch  Book  

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes  

Knowles's  Golden  Treasury  of  American  Songs  and  Lyrics 

Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia  

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  

Longfellow's  Poems  

Lowell's  Poems,  Selections  from  (Modern  Classics,  Vol.  5) 
Lowell,  Prose  Selections  from  (Modern  Classics,  Vol.  31) 

Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  

Macaulay,  Essays  of: 

Addison  

Clive  


Frederic  the  Great  

Milton  

Samuel  Johnson  

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  

Manley's  English  Poetry  

Milton's  Poems  .   

Milton  to  Tennyson  (edited  by  Syle)  

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury,  Second  Series  

Foe's  The  Raven,  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  and  other 

poems  and  tales  

Pope's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV  

Pope's  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  other  poems     .      .  . 

Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies  

Schurz's  Abraham  Lincoln:    The  Gettysburg  Speech  and  other 

Papers  by  Abraham  Lincoln  

Scott's  Ivanhoe  

Scott's  Quentin  Durward  

Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  

Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  

Scott's  The  Talisman  


1  When  editions  are  not  specified,  any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
may  be  purchased. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


List  Price. 


Literature. — 1  Text-books,  concluded. 

Shakespeare's  Plays  

Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers  in  the  Spectator,  The 
Spenser's  The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  One 
Stevenson's  Treasure  Island 
Tennyson's  Poems 
Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond 
Webster's  Orations 

Wordsworth,  Selections  from 


1  Supplementary  Books. 

Ashman's  Prose  Literature  for  Secondary  Schools  .... 

2  Bennett's  Master  Skylark  

Blue  Poetry  Book  for  Schools,  The  (edited  by  Lang) 
Emerson's  American  Scholar  (edited  by  Smith)  .... 

Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village  

Goldsmith's  The  Traveller  

Irving's  Bracebridge  Hall  

Irving' s  The  Alhambra  

Kingsley's  Hereward  the  Wake  

Kingsley's  Outline  Studies  in  Literature,  for  books  required  for 

admission  to  New  England  Colleges  

Leonard's  The  Oregon  Trail  

Long's  American  Poems  (1776-1900)       .  . 

Melville's  Holmby  House  

Monroe's  Fifth  Reader  (old  edition)  

Monroe's  Sixth  Reader  

Night  Before  Thanksgiving,  The,  and  Selected  Stories  (edited  by 

Shute)  

Parton's  Captains  of  Industry  (2  volumes)  

Ruskin's  Selected  Letters  and  Essays  

Scott's  Guy  Mannering  

Scott's  Marmion  

Scott's  The  Abbot  

Scott's  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  

Scott's  The  Monastery  

Thackeray's  The  Four  Georges  

Thackeray's  The  Virginians  

Van  Dyke  Book,  The  (edited  by  Mims)  

Webster's  Speeches  

Wordsworth's  Poems  

Wordsworth's  The  Excursion  


|0 . 25, .  30, .  35 
.30,  .35,  .40 
.40 
.25,  .40 
.  60,  .  90, 1 . 50 
.25,  .60 
.25 

.25,  .40,  .56 
.75,  .90 


.80 
1.50 
.60 
.20 

.20,  .25 
.25 
.25 

.25,  .45 


.45 

.90 
30,  .35 

.90 
1.00 


.25 

.60  ea. 

.60 

.60 
25,  .40,  .75 

.60 
25,  .30,  .75 


1.50 


.50 
.30 
3.00 


1  When  editions  are  not  specified,  any  edition  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
may  be  purchased. 

2  Also  authorized  for  use  in  elementary  schools. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  XO.  8. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


List  Price. 


French. 
Text-books. 

About's  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes  (edited  by 
Weekley)  

Aldrich  &  Foster's  A  French  Reader  . 

Betis  &  Swan's  First  Facts  and  Sentences  in 
French  

Bouvet's  Exercises  in  French  Syntax  and  Com- 
position .  .  

Bowen's  A  First  Scientific  French  Reader  . 

Bruce's  Grammaire  Francaise  .... 

Bruce's  Lectures  Faciles  

Bruno's  Le  Tour  de  la  France  par  Deux  Enfants, 
(abridged  and  edited  by  Fontaine)  . 

Carroue's  Commercial  French  .... 

Chapuzet  &  Daniels'  Moliere  en  Recits 

Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course  (revised), 

Comfort's  Exercises  in  French  Prose  Com- 
position   

Corneille's  Horace  

Corneille's  Le  Cid  .  

Daudet's  La  Belle  Nivernaise  .... 

Daudet's  Le  Petit  Chose  

Daudet's  Le  Siege  de  Berlin  

Du  Croquet's  La  Conversation  des  Enfants 

Dumas's  La  Tulipe  Noire  

Dumas's  Le  Comte  de  Monte-Cristo  (abridged 
and  annotated  by  Brandon)  .... 

Dumas's  L'Evasion  de  Due  de  Beaufort 

Foa's  Le  Petit  Robinson  de  Paris  .... 

Francois's  Advanced  French  Prose  Com- 
position  

Francois's  Beginner's  French  .... 

Francois's  Introductory  French  Prose  Com- 
position   

Francois  &  Giroud's  Simple  French 

Fraser  &  Squair's  A  French  Grammar 

Grandgent's  Selections  for  French  Composition  . 

Guerber's  Easy  French  Prose  Composition 

Hugo's  Quatrevingt-Treize  (adapted  by  Boielle), 

Keren's  Exercises  in  French  Prose  Composition  . 

Labiche's  La  Grammaire  

Labiche  &  Martin's  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux 
(edited  by  Wells)  

Laboulay's  Contes  Bleus  

La  Fontaine's  Fables  

Laurie's  Une  Annee  de  College  a  Paris 

Lavisse's  L'Annee  Preparatoire  d'Historie  de 
France   

Loti's  Pecheur  d'Islande  (edited  by  Super) 


III 

SO.  60 

I 

.50 

I 

.60 

II 

.75 

III 

.90 

III,  IV 

1.15 

I 

.60 

II 

.45 

III 

1.20 

.50 

I 

1.20 

III,  IV 

.30 

IV 

.30,  .35 

IV 

.30,  .35 

III 

.25,  .30,  .50 

III 

.40 

II 

.25,  .40 

I 

.75 

III 

.40,  .50,  .80 

IV 

.80 

II 

.30 

II 

.40,  .45 

IV 

.80 

I 

.65 

II 

.25 

I 

.70 

I 

1.15 

III 

.50 

.25 

IV 

.60 

II,  III,  IV 

.75 

II 

.25,  .35 

II 

.30 

II 

.35 

IV 

1.25 

11,  III 

.35 

II 

.20 

IV 

.40 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


French. —  Text-books,  continued. 

Mairet's  La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre  (edited  by 
Super)  

Mairet's  L'Enfant  de  la  Lune  (edited  by  Healy), 

Malot's  Episodes  from  Sans  Famille  (edited  by 
Spiers)  

Margueritte's  Strasbourg  

Merimee's  Colomba  

Michelet's  Extraits  de  l'Historie  de  la  France  . 

Moffett's  Recits  Historiques  

Moliere's  L'Avare  

Moliere's  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  . 

Moliere's  Les  Femmes  Savantes  .... 

Moliere's  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules 

Perrault's  Lunettes  de  Grand'maman  (edited 

with   notes   and    vocabulary   by   May  S. 

Crawford)  

Poole   &   Becker's   Commercial   French,  two 

parts  (High  School  of  Commerce,  third  and 

fourth  years). 
Racine's  Andromaque  .... 

Racine's  Athalie  

Racine's  Esther  

Rostand's   Cyrano   de   Bergerac  (edited 

Kuhns)  

Sandeau's  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere 
Sarcey's  Le  Siege  de  Paris 
Scribe  &  LegouveVs  Bataille  de  Dames 
Segur's  La  Retraite  de  Moscou 
Snow  &  Lebon's  Easy  French 
Snow's  Fundamentals  of  French  Grammar 
Super's  Preparatory  French  Reader 
Super's  Readings  from  French  History 
Taine's  L'Ancien  Regime  et  la  Revolution 
Thiers's  Expedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypt 
Warren's  Selections  from  Victor  Hugo 
Weill's  French  Newspaper  Reader 

Supplementary  Books. 

Bruce's  Selections  for  Sight  Translations 
Compayre's  Yvan  Gall  (edited  by  Super)  . 
Feuillet's  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre 
Francois's  Easy  Standard  French  . 
Guerber's  Contes  et  Legendes,  Parts  I,  II  . 
HalSvy's  L'Abbe*  Constantin  .... 
Labiche  &  Martin's  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perri- 
chon  (second  year  classes)  


by 


I 
I 

II 
III 

III 

III 

II,  III 

IV 

III 

IV 
IV 


IV 
IV 
IV 

IV 

III,  IV 
IV 

III 
III 
I 

I 

IV 

III 

IV 

III,  IV 


III 
III 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


French. —  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 

Lamartine's  Jeanne  D'Arc  (edited  by  Barrere  — 

revised  edition)  

Laurie's  Memoiries  d'un  Collegian  (edited  by 

Borgeroff)  (third  year  classes) _  . 
Mairet's  La  Petite  Princesse  (edited  by  Healy)  . 
Talbot's  Le  Francaise  et  sa  Patrie 
Tocqueville's  Voyage  en  Amerique  (edited  by 

Ford)  

Verne's  Le  Tour  du  Monde  en  Quatre-Vingts 

Jours  (edited  by  Edgren)  

Vigny's  Cinq-Mars  


Geography. 
Commercial. 
Text-books. 

Adams's  A  Text-book  of  Commercial  Geography 
Gannett,  Garrison  &  Houston's  Commercial  Geography 

Redway's  Commercial  Geography  

Trotter's  The  Geography  of  Commerce  

Physical. 

Text-books. 

Davis's  Elementary  Physical  Geography  .... 
Gilbert  &  Brigham's  An  Introduction  to  Physical  Geography 
Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography  

Supplementary  Books. 

Davis  &  Snyder's  Physical  Geography  

Dryer's  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography  .... 
Redway's  Elementary  Physical  Geography  .... 


German. 

Text-books. 

Arnold's  Einst  in  Mai  .... 
Arnold's  Fritz  auf  Ferien 
Bacon's  German  Grammar 
Bacon's  Im  Vaterland  .... 
Bagster-Collin's  First  Book  in  German 
Baumbach's  Der  Schwiegersohn  . 
Bernhardt's  Auf  der  Sonnenseite  . 
Bernhardt's  German  Composition 
Bernhardt's  Stille  Wasser 


Year. 


Ill,  IV 

II 

I 

I,  II 
I,  II 
III 
III 
I,  II 
II 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Year. 


German. —  Text-books,  continued. 

Bierwirth's  Beginning  German  .... 
Bierwirth's  Words  of  Frequent  Occurrence  in 

Ordinary  German  

Bluthgen's  Peterle  von  Nurnberg  .      .      .  . 

Brandt's  German  Reader  

Buchheim's  German  Poetry  for  Repetition 
Campe's  Robinson  der  Jungere  .... 

Collar's  First  Year  German  

Daheim :  A  German  First  Reader  .  .  . 
Deering's  Easy  German  Selections  for  Sight 

Translation  

Dippold's  Scientific  German  Reader  . 
Erk  &  Friedlaender's  Deutscher  Liederschatz, 
Freytag's  Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen, 
Frey tag's  Die  Journalisten 
Friedrich's  Ganschen  von  Buchenau 
Gerstacker's  Germelshausen  . 
Gerstaoker's  Irrfahrten   .      .  . 
Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit 
Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea 
Goethe's  Sesenheim  (edited  by  Huss) 
Gronow's  Jung  Deutschland  . 
Guerber's  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  I 
Guerber's  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen,  Part  II 
Harris's  German  Lessons  .... 
Harris's  Selections  for  German  Composition 
Hauff's  Lichtenstein  (edited  by  Vogel) 

Heine's  Die  Harzreise  


Hervey's  Supplementary  Exercises  to  Thomas's 

Practical  German  Grammar 
Hewett's  A  German  Reader  . 
Hillern's  Hoher  als  die  Kirche 
Kutner's  Commerical  German 
Lechner's  Easy  German  Passages 

Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm 

Lohmeyer's  Geissbub  von  Engelberg 
1  Manley's  The  Lake   German  Classics 

volumes)  

Marsh's  Elementary  German  Correspondence 
Marsh's  German  Commercial  Correspondence 
Mosher's  Wilkommen  in  Deutschland  . 
Miiller  &  Wenckebach's  Gliick  Auf,  A  First 

German  Reader  .... 
Pattou's  An  American  in  Germain- 
Pope's  Writing  and  Speaking  German 
Riehl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schondheit 
Schiller's  Lied  von  der  Glocke 


(two 


I 

SO.  90 

II 

.25 

I,  II 

.35 

I 

1.25 

I,  II,  III 

.45 

II 

.40 

I 

1.00 

I 

.70 

I 

.15 

II 

.75 

II 

.75 

III,  IV 

.25 

III 

.  35,  .  40,  . 

II 

.35 

I 

.30,  .35 

II 

.40,  .45 

II,  III 

.80,  .90 

III 

.40,  .60,  . 

III 

.30 

I 

.90 

I 

.60 

I 

.65 

I,  II 

II,  III,  IV 

III 

III,  IV 


III 
I,  II 
II 
II 
II 

III 


II,  III 
I 

III 

II,  III 
III 

III;  IV 


1  One  volume  containing  Die  Siebenmeilenstiefel ;  Der  Eselsbrunnen :  and  Der  Schw  iegersohn; 
the  other  volume  containing  Immensee,  Germelshausen  and  Der  Lindenbaum. 
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High  axd  Latin  Schools. 


German. —  Text-books,  concluded. 


Schiller's  Maria  Stuart  

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  

Schrakarnp's  Beriihrnte  Deutsche  . 
Schrakamp's  Ezrahlungen  aus  der  Deutschen 

Geschichte  

Seligman's  Altes  und  Neues  .... 
Spyri's  Moni  der  Geissbub  .... 

Storm's  Immensee  

Thomas's  A  Practical  German  Grammar  . 
Vos's  Materials  for  German  Conversation  . 
Watson's  German  Sight  Reading 
Werner-Spanhoofd's  Aus  Vergangener  Zeit 
Wesselhoeft's  Elementary  German  Grammar 
Wesselhoeft's  German  Composition 

Supplementary  Books. 

Betz's  Till  Euelenspiegel  

Echo  of  Spoken  German  (edited  by  Hamann)  . 
Frommel's  Mit  Ranzel  und  Wanderstab  (edited 

by  Bernhardt)  

Herein  (edited  by  Allen)  

Prehn's  Journalistic  German  (High  School  of 

Commerce,  fourth  and  fifth  year) 
Roth's  Ein  Nordischer  Held  (edited  by  Bell)  . 
Sanborn's  Der  Besuch  im  Karzer  und  Das  Edle 

Blut  

Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans     .      .      .  . 


Ill 

SO.  60,.  70,.  75 

III 

.60,  .70,  .75 

III 

.85 

II 

.85 

I 

.35 

II 

.25 

I 

.25,  .30 

11.  Ill,  IV 

1.25 

I,  II 

.75 

II 

.25 

II,  III 

.50 

.90 

.45 

IV 


I 

III, 

II 

I 


II,  III 
III 


1  Greek. 
Text-books. 

Benner's  Selections  from  Homer's  Iliad  

Burgess  &  Bonner's  Elementary  Greek  

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  

Goodwin's  Greek  Reader  

Goodwin  &  White's  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  

Homer's  Odyssey,  with  introduction,  commentary  and  vocabulary 
Books  I.- VIII.  (edited  by  Perrin,  text  edition)    .      .      .  . 
Jones's  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition        .      .      .  . 

Pearson's  Greek  Prose  Composition  

Seymour's  School  Iliad  

White's  First  Greek  Book  

Woodruff's  New  Greek  Prose  Composition  

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I-IV  (Mather  &  Hewett) 

Xenophon 's  Cyropsedia  (Teubner  text)  

Xenophon's  Hellenica,  Books  I-IV  (edited  by  Manatt) 


1  For  classical  atlases  see  Ancient  History. 
*  Books  I-III,  S1.25;  Books  I-IV,  S1.60. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Greek. —  Supplementary  Books. 

Church's  Stories  from  the  East,  from  Herodotus  .... 

Church's  Stories  from  the  Greek  Tragedians  

Church's  Story  of  the  Persian  War,  from  Herodotus 
Demosthenes'  Orations  on  the  Crown  (translated  by  Kennedy)  . 

Gulick's  The  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  

Homer's  Iliad,  Books  XIII-XXIV  (Teubner  edition)  . 

Jebb's  Primer  of  Greek  Literature  

Moss's  A  First  Greek  Reader  

Xenophon's  Cyropsedia  (Abridged  for  Schools  by  Gleason) 

Xenophon's  The  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia  

Xenophon's  The  Hellenics  (Hind's  Classics)  

History. —  American. 

Text-books. 

Adams  &  Trent's  History  of  the  United  States  .... 

Ashley's  American  History  

1  Bogart's  The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (revised 

edition)  

Channing's  A  Student's  History  of  the  United  States  . 

Forman's  American  Republic  

Hart's  Essentials  in  American  History  

Johnston's  High  School  History  of  the  United  States  (revised  by 

MacDonald)  

McLaughlin's  A  History  of  the  American  Nation  .... 
Woodburn  &  Moran's  American  History  and  Government  . 

Supplementary  Books. 

Beacon  Biographies,  Wister's  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (High  School  of 

Commerce)  

Hart's  A  Source  Book  of  American  History  

Moore's  Industrial  History  of  the  American  People 

Muzzey's  American  History  (revised  edition)  

Ancient. 


Text-books. 

Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People  .... 

Botsford's  A  History  of  Greece  

Botsford's  A  History  of  Rome  for  High  Schools  and  Academies 
Botsford's  A  History  of  the  Ancient  World  .... 

Bury's  A  History  of  Greece  

Ginn  &  Co.'s  Classical  Atlas  

How  &  Leigh's  A  History  of  Rome  

Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  

Morey's  Outlines  of  Greek  History  

Morey's  Outlines  of  Roman  History  .      .      .  . 
Myers's  A  History  of  Greece  


1  To  take  the  place  of  old  edition  as  new  books  are  needed. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


List  Price. 


History. —  Text-books,  concluded. 

Myers's  Ancient  History  (revised  edition). 
Myers's  A  Short  History  of  Ancient  Times 
Myers's  Rome:  Its  Rise  and  Fall 

Sanborn's  Classical  Atlas  

West's  The  Ancient  World  


Supplementary  Books. 

Botsford's  An  Ancient  History  for  Beginners  . 
Botsford's  Source  Book  of  Ancient  History 
Bury's  A  History  of  the  Roman  Empire  . 
Creighton's  History  of  Rome  .... 
Davis's  Readings  in  Ancient  History  (2  volumes) 
Fairbank's  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  . 

Fling's  Greek  and  Roman  Civilization  (In  leaflets,  10  numbers)  j 

Fyffe's  History  of  Greece  

Johnston's  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  

Jones's  Roman  Empire  " Story  of  the  Nations"  series  . 
Preston  &  Dodge's  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  .... 

Tucker's  Life  in  Ancient  Athens  

Westermann's  Story  of  the  Ancient  Nations  

Wolfson's  Essentials  in  Ancient  History  

General. 

Text-books. 

Myers's  General  History  (revised  edition)  

Shepherd's  Historical  Atlas       .  .  

Supplementary  Books. 

Barnes's  Brief  History  of  Ancient  Peoples  

Fowler's  Julius  Caesar  

Gibbins's  The  History  of  Commerce  in  Europe  .... 
History  Syllabus  for  Secondary  Schools  by  a  Committee  of  New 
England  History  Teachers'  Association       .      .      .    (  . 

Mediaeval  and  Modern. 

Text-books. 

Higginson  &  Channing's  English  History  for  Americans 
Larned's  History  of  England  (with  topical  analyses,  research 
questions,  and  bibliographical  notes  by  Lewis)  .... 
Niver's  A  School  History  of  England  

Supplementary  Books. 

Bourne's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Europe  

Cheyney's  Short  History  of  England  

Cheyney's  Industrial  and  Social  History  of  England 


$1.50 
1.10 
1.25 
1.25,  2  .00 
1.50 


1.50 
1.30 
1.50 

.35 
1.00  ea. 
1.50 

.05  ea. 

.  50  set 

.35 
1.50 
1.50 
1.05 
1.25 
1.50 
1.50 


1.50 
2.50 


1.00 
.90 
1.20 


1.00 

1.25 
.90 


1.50 
1.40 
1.40 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


History. —  Supplementary  Books,  concluded. 

Dale's  Landmarks  of  British  History  

Green's  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People 
Green's  Readings  from  English  History  .  . 
Harding  &  Hart's  Essentials  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History 

Jessopp's  The  Coming  of  the  Friars  

Johnston  &  Spencer's  Ireland's  Story  

Lingard's  History  of  England  (edited  by  Birt) 

Mimro's  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  

Myer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  (revised  edition) 

Myer's  Modern  Age  

Walker's  Essentials  of  English  History  

West's  Modern  History  .   

Whit  comb's  History  of  Modern  Europe  

Household  Science  and  Arts. 
Supplementary  Books. 

Clark's  Building  Superintendence  

Clark's  The  Care  of  a  House  

Coleman's  Successful  Houses  

Goodfellow's  Dietetic  Value  of  Bread       .  . 
Harrington's  A  Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene  .... 
Pattee's  Practical  Dietetics  with  Reference  to  Diet  in  Disease 
Richards's  Cost  of  Living  as  Modified  by  Sanitary  Science  . 

Sedgwick's  Principles  of  Sanitary  Science   

Sneider's  Human  Foods  

Thompson's  Food  and  Feeding  

Thompson's  Practical  Dietetics  

Yeo's  Food  in  Health  and  Disease  


1  Latin. 
Text-books. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Caesar  (with  vocabulary) 
Allen  &  Greenough's  Cicero  . 
Allen  &  Greenough's  New  Latin  Grammar  . 
Allen  &  Greenough's  Select  Orations  and  Letters 

of  Cicero  

Allen  &  Greenough's  Ovid  .... 
Allen  &  Phillips's  Latin  Composition,  Parts 

II,  III  (revised  edition)      .  . 
Atherton's  Caesar  and  Pompey  in  Greece 
Bennett's  First  Year  Latin  .... 
Bennett's  Latin  Grammar 
Collar's  New  Gradatim  for  Sight  Reading  . 
Collar's  The  Gate  to  Caesar  .... 
Collar   &   Darnell's   First  Year   Latin  (with 

Teacher's  Manual)  


II 

III,  IV 

II,  III,  IV 

III,  IV 

II,  III 


II,  III 

II,' III,  IV 

I 

I,  II 

I 


1  For  classical  atlases  see  Ancient  History. 

*  Select  Orations,  $1.40;  Six  Orations,  $1;  Orations  and  Letters,  $1.30. 
**  Part  I  (volume  I)  $0.60;  Parts  II  and  III  (volume  II)  $0.60. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 

Year. 

List  Price. 

Latin. —  Text-books,  concluded. 

Daniell  &  Brown's  New  Latin  Composition 
D'Ooge's  Easy  Latin  for  Sight  Reading 
D'Ooge's  Latin  Composition,  Part  I 
D'Ooge's  Latin  Composition,  Part  II  . 
D'Ooge's  Latin  Composition,  Part  III 
D'Ooge's  Latin  for  Beginners  .... 
D'Ooge's  Select  Orations  of  Cicero 

Fifty  Letters  of  Cicero  

Frieze's  Virgil's  vEneid  (revised  edition) 
Greenough,  D'Ooge  and  Daniell's  Second  Year 

Latin,  Parts  I  and  II  

Greenough  &  Kittredge's  Virgil  .... 

Harkness  &  Forbes's  Caesar  

Harkness's  Easy  Latin  Method  .... 

Harkness 's  Latin  Grammar  

Harkness's  Sallust's  Catiline  (with  vocabulary), 
Jones's  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition 

(revised  by  Drake) 

Lindsav's  Cornelius  Nepos  

Pearson's  Essentials  of  Latin  for  Beginners 
Pearson's  Latin  Prose  Composition 
Tuell  &  Fowler's  A  First  Book  in  Latin 
Virgil's  iEneid,   Books   I,  VI,  (Fairclough  & 

Brown)  

Ill,  IV 
II 

III,  IV 
III,  IV 

I 

III,  IV 
III,  IV 
III,  IV 

I,  II 

III,  IV 

II 
I 

II,  III,  IV 

III 

II ' 
I 

II,  III,  IV 

I 

si.  00 

.40 
.50 

* 

1.00 
1.25 
.40 
t 

1.25 
1.50 
1.00,  1.25 
1.20 
1.25} 
.90 

1.00 
1.10 
.90 
1.00 
1.00 

1.40 

Supplementary  Books. 

Csesar's  Civil  War  (Perrin)  

Eutropius  (edited  by  White)  

Forsythe's  Life  of  Cicero  

Quintus  Curtius  (pamphlet  edition,  published  by 

II,  III 
I 

III 

III,  IV 

1.00 
.30 
2.50 

.30 

Mathematics. 

Text-books. 

A  List  of  Propositions  in  Geometry.    (A  report  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  Mathematical  Teachers  of  New  England), 

Atwood's  Standard  School  Algebra  

1  Bradbury  &  Emery's  Academic  Algebra  (revised  edition)  . 

Bradbury's  Algebraic  Problems  

Campbell's  Observational  Geometry  

Clay's  Eight  Thousand  Examples  in  Algebra  

Collins's  Practical  Algebra  for  First  Year  

Evans's  Algebra  for  Schools  

10 
1.08 
1.08 
.50 
.80 
.90 
.85 
1.12 

1  Revised  edition  authorized  to  take  place  of  old  edition  as  new  books  are  needed. 
*  Parts  II  and  III  (in  one  volume),  60  cents. 

t  First  six  books,  $1.30;  complete,  $1.50.  To  take  the  place  of  Frieze's  Virgil  as  new  books 
are  needed. 

t  Complete. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


List  Price. 


Mathematics. —  Text-books,  concluded. 

Granville's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  tables  . 
Hawkes,  Luby  &  Touton's  First  Course  in  Algebra 
Hawkes,  Luby  &  Touton's  Second  Course  in  Algebra  . 
Huntington's  Trigonometric  Tables  .      .      .  . 

Lodge's  Elementary  Mechanics  

McCurdy's  Exercise  Book  in  Algebra  

Myers's  First  Year  Mathematics  for  Secondary  Schools 
Myers's  Second  Year  Mathematics  for  Secondary  Schools  . 

Phillips  &  Fisher's  Elements  of  Geometry  

Shutts's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry   .  .      .  . 

Slaught   &   Lennes's  First  Principles  of  Algebra,  Elementary 

Course  

Stone  &  Millis's  Elementary  Plane  Geometry  .... 
Syllabus  of  Propositions  in  Geometry  (published  by  Harvard 

University)  _  

Wells's  Essentials  of  Algebra  

Wells's  Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid  

Wells's  Geometry,  Plane  

Wells's  Geometry,  Solid  

Wentworth's  New  School  Algebra  

Went  worth's  Plane  Geometry  (revised  by  Wentworth  and  Smith),, 
Wentworth's  Trigonometry,  Surveying  and  Navigation 
Wentworth  &  Hill's  Exercises  in  Algebra        .      .  _  . 
Wheeler's  First  Course  in  Algebra  (brief  edition)  (High  School  of 

Practical  Arts)  


Supplementary  Books. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board's  Questions  in  Mathematics, 

1906-1910   .      .  . 

Loci,  (prepared  and  published  by  a  Committee  of  the  Association 

of  Mathematical  Teachers  in  New  England) 
Marsh  &  Phipp's  College  Entrance  Examination  Papers  in  Plane 

Geometry  

Myer's  Geometric  Exercises  for  Algebraic  Solution  for  Secondary 

Schools  

Phillips  &  Fisher's  Logarithms  of  Numbers  (High  School  of 

Commerce)  


Music. 
Text-books. 

Eichberg's  Girls'  High  School  Music  Reader  (for  girls'  schools) 
Eichberg's  New  High  School  Music  Reader 
McLaughlin's  Elements  and  Notations  of  Music 
1  Natural  Music  Course,  Harmonic  Readers,  Book  I 
1  New  Educational  Music  Course,  Book  II 
Prout's  Harmony:  Its  Theory  and  Practice 


1  Authorized  for  fourth-year  pupils  in  high  schools  preparing  for  admission  to  the  Normal 
School. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


List  Price. 


Music. —  Text-books,  concluded. 

1  Tuft's  &  Holt's  The  Acedean  Collection  (for  girls'  schools) 

1  Tuft's  The  Euterpean  (except  for  girls'  schools)  . 

1  Tuft's  Polyhymnia  (for  boys'  schools)  .... 

Supplementary  Books. 

Laurel  Music  Reader,  The  

McConathy's  The  School  Song  Book  (student's  edition) 

NeCollins's  Institute  Songs  

Randolph's  Patriotic  Songs  for  School  and  Home  . 

Silver  Song  Series,  No.  25  

Tomlins's  The  Laurel  Song  Book  

Mythology. 
Text-book. 

Beren's  A  Hand-book  of  Mythology  

Supplementary  Books. 

Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable  (revised  edition)  .... 

Bulfinch's  Legends  of  Charlemagne  

Bulfinch's  The  Age  of  Chivalry  

Guerber's  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome  .... 

Penmanship. 
Text-books. 

Mill's  Modern  Business  Penmanship  .... 
Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing,  The  (first  year)  . 

Phonography  and  Typewriting. 


Text-books. 

2  Anderson's  American  Phonography  (revised  edition)  . 
Anderson's  Graded  Exercises  in  Phonography.    (A  Pad.) 
2  Cutler  &  SoRelle's  Rational  Typewriting  (revised  edition) 
Fritz  &  Eldridge's  Expert  Typewriting  .... 

Gregg  Shorthand  : 

Gregg  Speed  Practice  

Howard's  Progressive  Dictation  Exercises.    (A  Pamphlet.) 
Howard's  The  Phonographic  Amanuensis 
Pitman's  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting  . 
Pitman  &  Howard's  The  First  Phonographic  Reader  . 
Pitman  &  Howard's  The  Second  Phonographic  Reader  . 


$1.00 
1.25 
1.12 


50 
15 


.25 
.00 


1.00 


1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.50 


.30 

.16  net 


1.20 

.50 
1.00 

.85 
1.50 
1.00 

.25 
1.00 

.50 


15 


1  The  number  to  be  furnished  to  each  school  not  to  be  greater  than  the  largest  number  of 
pupils  in  any  one  class  or  division  singing  at  one  time. 

2  Revised  edition  authorized  to  take  place  of  old  edition  as  new  books  are  needed. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Science. 
Biology. 
Text-books. 

Peabody  &  Hunt's  Elementary  Biology,  Animal  and  Human 
Peabody  &  Hunt's  Elementary  Biology,  Plants 

Supplementary  Book. 
Bailey  &  Coleman's  First  Course  in  Biology  .... 


Botany. 
Text-books. 


Bergen's  Essentials  of  Botany  .... 

Bergen  &  Davis's  Principles  of  Botany 

Bergen's  Laboratory  and  Field  Manual  of  Botany 

Coulter's  A  Text  Book  of  Botany 


Supplementary  Books. 

Bergen  &  Davis's  Laboratory  and  Field  Manual  of.  Botany 
Osterhout's  Experiments  with  Plants  .... 


Chemistry. 

Text-books. 

Brownlee's  First  Principles  of  Chemistry  with  Manual  . 
Crosby's  Tables  for  the  Determination  of  Common  Minerals 
Godfrey's    Elementary  Chemistry  with  Laboratory  Manual 

(High  School  of  Practical  Arts)  

1  Hessler  &  Smith's  Essentials  of  Chemistry  (revised  edition) 
Irish's  Qualitative  Analysis  for  Secondary  Schools 
McPherson  &  Henderson's  An  Elementary  Study  of  Chemistry 

Newell's  Descriptive  Chemistry  

Noyes's  Detailed  Course  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  . 

White's  Outline  of  Chemical  Theory  

Williams's  Elements  of  Chemistry  

Williams's  Essentials  of  Chemistry  

Supplementary  Books. 

Prescott  &  Johnson's  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis 

Storer  &  Lindsay's  An  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry  . 

General  Science. 
Text-books. 

Clark's  General  Science  

Clark's  Laboratory  Manual  in  General  Science 


*  With  key  and  flora. 

1  To  take  the  place  of  the  old  edition  as  new  books  are  needed. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 

List  Price. 

Mechanics. 

Text-book. 

Jameson's  Elementary  Practical  Mechanics  (Mechanic  Arts  High 
School)  

$1.60 

Physics. 

Text-books. 

Avery's  School  Physics  

Hall  &  Bergen's  A  Text-book  of  Physics  

Hall's  Descriptive  List  of  Elementary  Exercises  in  Ph}-sics  . 

Mann  &  Twiss's  Physics  (revised  edition)  

Miller's  Progressive  Problems  in  Physics  

Millikan  &  Gale's  A  First  Course  in  Physics   .      .  •  . 
Millikan  &  Gale's  A  Laboratory  Course  in  Physics  for  Secondary 

o  _t  i_ 

Mumper's  A  Text-Book  in  Physics  

iMciiois,  Diiiibii  cz,  x  urLoii  s  ivianuai  01  H/xpenmeniai  xnysics 
Sabine's  A  Student's  Manual  of  a  Laboratory  Course  in  Physical 

Measurements  

Turner  &  Hersey's  National  Note  Book  Sheets  for  Laboratory 

Wentworth  &  Hill's  A  Text-book  of  Physics  

1.25 
1.25 

.40 

.90 
1.25 

.60 
1.25 

.40 
1.20 
on 

1.25  . 

1 . 00  ea. 
1.15 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Text-books. 

Colton's  Phvsiology  (briefer  course)  

Martin's  The  Human  Body  (edition  with  special  treatment  of 
alcohol  and  other  stimulants  and  narcotics)  .... 
^Martin's  The  Human  Body  (with  practical  exercises  by  Fitz) 

.90 

1.25 
1 .25 

Zoology. 

Text-books. 

Jordan,  Kellogg  &  Heath's  Animals  .   

Linville  &  Kelly's  A  Text-book  in  General  Zoology 
Packard's  Zoology  

1.80 

1  -A 

1 . 50 
1.12 

Supplementary  Books. 

Buckley's  Life  and  Her  Children  

Buckley's  Winners  in  Life  Race  

Chapman's  Birds  •  . 

Kellogg's  An  Elementary  Zoology  

1.50 
1.50 
3.00 

AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


List  Price. 


Spanish. 
Text-books. 


Alarcon's  El  Capitan  Veneno 
Alarcon's  El  Final  de  Norma  (Cortina?  edition) 
Asensi's  Victoria  (edited  by  Ingraham)  . 
Bransby's  A  Spanish  Reader  .... 
Cervantes's  El  Cautivo  (edited  by  Fornes) 

Coester's  A  Spanish  Grammar  

Crawford's  Spanish  Composition  (second  and  third  year  classes) 
Cuentos  Castellanos  (edited  by  Carter  &  Malloy)  . 
DeHaan  &  Morrison's  Cuentos  Modernos  .... 
De  Moratin's  El  Si  de  las  Ninas  (with  introduction  and  notes  and 

vocabulary  by  Geddes  &  Josselyn)  .... 
Doce  Cuentos  Escogidos  (edited  by  Fontaine) 

Fontaine's  Flores  de  Espana  

Garner's  Spanish  Grammar  

Giese  &  Gool's  Spanish  Anecdotes  (first  year  class). 
Graham  &  Oliver's  Spanish  Commercial  Practice,  Part  I 
Harrison's  An  Elementary  Spanish  Reader 

Harrison's  Spanish  Correspondence  

Hills's  Spanish  Tales  for  Beginners  

Johnson's  Cuentos  Modernos  

Le  Sage's  Historia  de  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana  (edited  by  Geddes 

&  Josselyn)  

Loiseaux's  An  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language 
Monsanto  &  Languellier's  A  Practical  Course  in  Spanish  (Revised 

by  Josselyn)  

Ramsey's  Elementary  Spanish  Reader 
Tamayo's  Lo  Positivo  (edited  by  Harry  &  de  Salvio) 
LTmphrey's  Spanish  Prose  Composition 

Valdes's  Los  Puritanos  

Valera's  El  Pajaro  Verde  (revised  by  Rojas)  . 
Worman  &  Monsanto's  First  Spanish  Book 
Worman  &  Bransbt's  Second  Spanish  Book 


Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 
Text-books. 

Adams's  An  Elementary  Commercial  Geography  . 
Gorton's  A  High  School  Course  in  Physics 
Griffith's  Essentials  of  Woodworking 
Hawkins's  Applied  Physics  for  Secondary  Schools  . 
Hooper  &  Wells's  Problems  in  Electricity 
Jackson's  Elementary  Electricity  and  Magnetism  . 

McVey's  Modern  Industrialism  

Mersereau  &  Moore's  Shop  Problems  in  Mathematics 
1  Metcalf  &  Rafter's  Language  Series,  Book  II. 
Miller's  Progressive  Problems  in  Physics  . 
Smith's  Practical  Arithmetic  . 
Swoope's  Lessons  in  Practical  Electricity 


1  Also  authorized  for  use  in  elementary  schools. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


Trade  School  for  Girls. 

List  Price. 

Text-books. 

Thwart,    "RiplH  &  IVlorTison's  A  CMvil  Sprvicp  IVIamifll  Vol 
Arithmetic  

Gardner  &  Mertland's  Industrial  Arithmetic  for  the  Girls'  Trade 
School  

$1.00 
.50 

Supplementary  Book. 

1  Richardson's  The  Girl  Who  Earns  Her  Own  Living  . 

1.00 

1  Also  authorized  for  use  in  elementary  schools. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 


All  text  and  supplementary  books  authorized  for  use  in  the  day 
elementary  and  high  schools  and  the  evening  elementary  and  high 
schools  are  also  authorized  for  use  in  the  Continuation  School. 


Continuation  School. 

List  Price. 

Text-books. 

Doolev's  Manual  of  Shoe  Making  

Kittredge's  Housekeeping  Notes  

Silk,  Its  Origin,  Culture  and  Manufacture  

SI.  50 

* 

t 

PKE-VOCATIONAL  CENTEKS. 

All  text  and  supplementary  books  authorized  for  use  in  the  day 
elementary  schools  are  also  authorized  for  use  in  the  Pre-Vocational 


Centers. 

Pre-Vocational  Centers. 

List  Price. 

Text-book. 

Hunt's  Simple  Problems  in  Industrial  Arithmetic  .... 

SO.  25 

*  Cloth,  80  cents;  paper,  60  cents, 
t  Cloth,  24  cents;  paper,  10  cents. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


All  books  authorized  for  use  in  the  other  schools  of  the  city  are 
authorized  for  use  in  the  Normal  School. 


Normal  School. 


Text-books. 

Arnold's  Reading:  How  to  Teach  It  

Blow's  Symbolic  Education   

Bryan's  The  Practical  Basis  of  Teaching  

Carson's  Handbook  of  English  Composition  .... 

Cornman  &  Gerson's  Topical  Survey  of  United  States  History  . 

Froebel's  Mother  Play,  Mottoes  and  Commentaries  of  (translated 
by  Blow)  

Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life  

Home's  Philosophy  of  Education  

Hough  &  Sedgwick's  The  Human  Mechanism;  Its  Physiology  and 
Hygiene,  and  the  Sanitation  of  Its  Surroundings  . 

Linville  &  Kelley's  Text-book  in  General  Zoology  .... 

Perry's  The  Management  of  a  City  School  

Rowe's  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child  (revised  edition)  . 

Young's  Teaching  of  Mathematics  for  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Schools  


Supplementary  Books. 

Bigelow  &  Arnold's  Elements  of  Business  Arithmetic 
Blackmelder  &  Barrows's  Elements  of  Geology 
Brigham's  Commercial  Geography  .... 
Chisholm's  Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography  . 

Dodge's  Advanced  Geography  

Dryer's  High  School  Geography  

Johnson's  Mathematical  Geography  .... 

Milham's  Meteorology  

Salisbury's  Physiography,  College  Edition 
Salisbury's  Physiography  for  High  Schools 
Salisbury,  Barrows  &  Tower's  Elements  of  Geography 
Semple's  Influences  of  Geographic  Environment 
Smith's  The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  (revised  edition) 

Sneider's  Human  Foods  

Suzzallo's  The  Teaching  of  Primary  Arithmetic 
Tyler's  Growth  and  Education  


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


All  text  and  supplementary  books  authorized  for  use  in  the  High 
and  Latin  Schools  are  also  authorized  for  use  in  the  Evening  High 
Schools. 

All  text  and  supplementary  books  authorized  for  use  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  are  also  authorized  for  use  in  the  Evening  Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


>. 

a 

— 

Evening  Schools. 

a 

5  c 

List  Price. 

'3 

CD 

> 

G  t 
'>£ 

Text-books. 

Beshgeturian's  A  Guide  to  the  English  Language 

Bradbury's  Elementary  Geometry  .      .  . 

Chancellor's  Reading  and  Language  Lessons  for 
Evening  Schools  

Chancellor 's  Studies  in  English  .... 

1  Cunningham's  A  First  Book  for  Non-English  Speak- 
ing People  

Ewart,  Field  &  Morrison's  A  Civil  Service  Manual 
Books  I,  II  and  III  

Field  &  Coveney's  English  for  New  Americans 

Kuhns's  De  Amicis  Cuore  

Metodo-Berlitz  .  

Mintz's  The  New  American  Citizen  .... 

1  Moore's  A  Second  Book  for  Non-English  Speaking 

People  .      .  .  

Moore  &  Minei's  Accounting  and  Business  Practice, 
Shorter  Course,  with  accompanying  business  forms 

Moore  &  Miner's  Accounting  and  Business  Practice, 
Corporation  Accounting  and  Banking,  with  accom- 
panying business  forms  

Noyes's  Twilight  Stories  _  

O'Brien's  English  for  Foreigners 

O'Brien's  English  for  Foreigners,  Book  II 

Plass's  Civics  in  Simple  Lessons  for  Foreigners 

2  Rafter's  City  and  Town  


?0.75 

* 

.72 

* 

.30 

* 

.30 

.25 

J  * 

1.00  ea. 

1  * 

2 . 50  set 

* 

.60 

* 

1.00 

1.50 

* 

.50 

* 

.30 

* 

1.10 

* 

.SO 

* 

.50 

* 

.50 

* 

.70 

* 

.50 

* 

.45 

1  Also  authorized  for  use  in  ungraded  classes  in  elementary  schools. 

2  Also  authorized  for  use  in  elementary  schools. 
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bfi 


Evening  Schools. 


g3 
c 


Text-books,  concluded. 

Southworth's  Builders  of  Our  Country,  Books  I  and^II  . 

1  Wallach's  A  First  Book  in  English  . 
Wallach's  A  Second  Book  in  English  for  Foreigners 
Williams  &  Rogers's  Advanced    Bookkeeping  and 

Banking  with  accompanying  business  forms 

2  Williams  &  Rogers's  New  Introductive  Bookkeeping, 


Supplementary  Books. 
A  Civic  Reader  for  New  Americans  .... 
Bailey-Manly  Spelling  Book  

Chancellor's  History  and  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  Evening  Schools  

Dunbar's  Chapters  on  the  Theory  and  History  of 
Banking  

Giffin's  Language  Reading  Lessons  

Hazard's  Three  Years  With  the  Poets  .... 

Parker  &  Whiting's  School  System  of  Waist  Drafting 


1  Also  authorized  for  use  in  ungraded  classes  in  elementary  schools. 

2  Text,  SI;  blanks,  $0.75. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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ATLASES,  CYCLOPEDIAS,  CHARTS,  DICTION- 
ARIES, ETC. 


List  of  atlases,  cyclopedias,  charts,  dictionaries,  etc.,  authorized 
for  reference  use  in  any  of  the  schools  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


List  Price. 


Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary  .... 
Appleton's  New  Practical  Cyclopedia  (6  volumes) 
Appleton's  Universal  Cyclopedia  and  Atlas 
Bacon's  New  Commercial  Chart  of  the  World . 
Bailey's  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture  (4  volumes) 
Bartholomew's  Atlas  of  the  World's  Commerce 

Book  of  Knowledge,  The  

Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia  . 
Chambers's  Encyclopedia    .      .  .  . 

Champlin's  Young  Folks'  Encyclopedia  of  Common  Things 
Champlin's  Young  Folks'  Encyclopedia  of  Literature  and  Art 
Champlin's  Young  Folks'  Encyclopedia  of  Persons  and  Places 
Charts  of  the  Human  Body  (Milton  Bradley  &  Co.) 
Cros cup's  Synchronic  Chart  of  United  States  History 
Cutter's  Physiological  Charts 
Dow's  Atlas  of  European  History 
Encyclopedia  Americana,  The  . 
Foster's  Charts  of  the  United  States 
Foster's  Historical  Chart 

Funk  &  Wagnall's  Students'  Standard  Dictionary 

Gordon's  Comprehensive  Method  of  Reading,  Phonic  Charts 
Nos.  1,  2,  3.  Six  equivalent  charts  and  accompanying  Letter 
Squares  

Greene's  An  Historical  Chart  of  English  Literature 

Harper's  Cyclopedia  of  United  States  History  (10  volumes) 
(cloth)  

Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities 

Harper's  Latin  Lexicon  

Jameson's  Dictionary  of  United  States  History 

Labberton's  Historical  Atlas  and  General  History 

Larousse's  Atlas  of  Paris  (high  schools  only)  . 

Library  Atlas  of  the  World  (cloth  binding) 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  (unabridged)  . 


*New  edition,  12    volumes;  library  buckram,  $75;  half  pigskin,  S9S;  half  morocco.  S10S; 
three-quarters  morocco,  $120;  full  morocco,  S16S. 
t  Cloth,  $6;  half  leather,  $8. 
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List  Price. 


Lippincott's  New  Gazetteer  of  the  World  (edited  by  Heilprin) 
Lippincott's  (Thomas's)  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography 

and  Travel  

Lippincott's  (Thomas's)  Universal  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 

Biography  and  Mythology  (revised  edition) 
Loessing's  Cyclopedia  of  United  States  History 

Longman's  New  School  Atlas  

March's  A  Thesaurus  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 
Mount  joy's  North  American  Bird  and  Nature  Study  Chart 
Muret-Sanders  Dictionary  (two-volume  edition) 
National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography  (14  volumes) 
Nelson's  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopedia  (12  volumes) 

New  Century  Books  of  Facts  

New  International  Encyclopedia  (revised  edition) 
New  Students'  Reference  Work  and  Students'  Manual  (4  volumes), 
Pitman's  Phonographic  Dictionary  (Isaac  Pitman)  (high  schools 

only)  

Pitman's  Phonographic  Dictionary  and  Phrase  Book  (Benn 

Pitman)  (high  schools  onlv)  

Rand,  McNally's  Atlas  of  "the  World  (revised  edition  1912, 

2  parts)  

Rand,  McNally's  History  Chart  

Sanborn's  Classical  Atlas  (high  schools  only)  

Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  

Shepherd's  Historical  Atlas  

Shove's  Number  Cards  for  Primary  Schools  (first  series,  second 

series)   

Smith,  Hamilton  &  Le  Gros's  French-English  and  English-French 

Dictionary   ... 

Spaulding  &  Bryce's  Aldine  Reading  and  Phonic  Chart,  with 

accompanying  Sight  Word  Cards  and  Phonic  Cards  (for  use  in 

elementary  schools  only)  

Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  .... 

Standard  Reference  Work  (6  volumes)  

Webster's  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 

(reference  history  edition)  

Winston's  Cumulative  Encyclopedia  (10  volumes) 

Worcester's  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary  

Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon  


*  Cloth,  S92.50;  buckram,  S109;  half  russia,  S130.50. 

t  Imperial  paper,  SI. 25;  cloth,  $2. 

X  First  Series,  20  cents:  Second  Series,  40  cents. 

§  Library  buckram,  S25;  plain  cloth,  S19;  three-quarters  pig  grain  leather,  S37. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS,  ETC. 
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MAPS  AND  GLOBES. 


List  of  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.,  authorized  for  reference  use  in 
any  of  the  schools  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


List  Price. 


Babb's  Blackboard  Map  of  Massachusetts  with  or  without  county 

lines  

Babb's  Blackboard  of  New  England  .... 
Bacon's  Map  of  the  Foreign  Possessions  of  the  United  States 
Bullard's  Practical  Map  of  Boston  .... 
Classical  Series  (seven  in  number)  .... 
Earth  in  New  Light,  The  (four  in  set) 

*  Excelsior  Maps  (edited  by  Bacon)  .... 
Excelsior  Physical  Maps  (edited  by  Bacon) 
Gardner  Season  Apparatus  

*  Golf's  Historical  Maps  of  the  United  States  .      .  . 
Grand  Series  —  Political  with  names;  Outline  without  names 

Hachette's  Map  of  France  

Hammett's  Blackboard  Outline  Maps  of  the  World,  United 

States,  North  America,  Europe  and  Mediterranean  Countries, 

M creator  Projection  

Hammett's  Blackboard  Outline  Maps:    Italy  (Tiber  river), 

Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  Roman  Empire,  Central  Europe, 

British  Isles,  Europe  

Hammett's  twelve-inch  Blackboard  Globe  with  Meridian 
Hammett's  twelve-inch  Excelsior  Globe  with  Meridian 
Hammett-Walker  Map  of  Boston,  The 
Hammett- Walker  Map  of  New  England  States 

Hughes's  Series  of  Maps  

Imperial  Blackboard  Maps  lithographed,  . 
Imperial  Series  (thirteen  in  number) 
Ives's  Historical  Map  of  the  United  States 
Johnson's  Harvard  Map  Projections 
Johnston's  Maps,  W.  and  A.  K.: 

Commercial  and  Library  Chart  of  the  World 

Imperial  Series:  Africa,  North  America,  South  America.  Asia, 
United  States,  United  States  Possessions  —  Map  of  the  World, 

Grand  Series:  Dominion  of  Canada,  Central  Europe,  Franco. 

Spanish  Peninsula  

Johnston's  twelve-inch  Globe  

Johnston's  twelve-inch  Blackboard  Globe  ... 
Kampen's  Ancient  History  Maps:  Ancient  Greece,  Ancient  Italy. 

Roman  Empire.  Ancient  Gaul  


S4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

1.00 

4.75 
22 . 00  net 

4.00  ea. 

4.00 
50.00 
16 . 00  net 

4.25 

9.00 


5.00  ea. 


5 . 00  ea. 
6.00 
6.00 
9 . 00  net 
9 . 00  net 
9.00 
6.50 
S.50 
16.00 


14.50 

9.06  ea. 

4.53  ea. 
6.00 

10.00  ea.f 


*  Eight  maps  in  a  case. 

**  On  white  drawing  paper,  $2.66  per  hundred;  on  light  white  linen  paper.  SI. 33  per  hundred, 
f  Except  Roman  Empire,  $11. 
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List  Price. 


Kiepert's  Classical  Maps: 

Ancient  Greece  and  the  JEgean  

Empire  of  the  Persians  and  of  Alexander  the  Great  . 

Kiepert's  Wall  Map  of  Ancient  Greece  

Leeder's  Map  of  Germany  

MacCoun's  Historical  Charts  of  the  L'nited  States  .... 
MacCoun's  Historical  Geography  Charts  of  Europe,  Ancient  and 

Classical  Period,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Periods: 

Ancient  and  Classical  Period  

Mediaeval  and  Modern  Periods  

McKinley's  Series  of  Geographical  and  Historical  Outline  Maps. 

Map  of  Massachusetts  (Peerless  Series)  

New  World-Wide  Series  (eight  in  number)  

New  Bathj'-Orographical  or  Physical  Series  (fifteen  in  number)  . 
Oxford  Wall  Maps  (edited  by  A.  J.  Herbertson)  .... 

Perfection  Profile  Maps  

Phillips's  Comparative  Series  of  Map3:  World,  North  America, 

South  America,  British  Islands,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa. 
Politico  Relief  Maps  (Central  School  Supply  House) 

Progressive  Outline  Map  of  North  America  

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Bird's-eye  View  Series  (66  x  46)  Relief 

Maps:  The  World,  North  America,  South  America,  Asia, 

Europe,  Africa  and  the  United  States  

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Physical  Series  (44x66):  The  World, 

North  America,  United  States,  South  America,  Asia,  Europe, 

and  Africa  

Relief  Model  of  the  Panama  Canal  

Six-inch  Wire  Stand  Globe  

Stanford's  Library  Map  of  Europe  

Sydow-Habenicht's  Phvsical  Maps  of  the  two  Hemispheres: 

Europe,  $12;  Asia,  Si2;  Africa,  §10;  North  America,  $10,  and 

South  America,  $10  (six  in  set)  


$12.00 
10.80 
12.00 


4.00  per  100 


*  60  x  40.  S2.90;  60  xT60,  S4.15. 

t  Six,  with  cabinet,  S100. 

t  Common  roller,  So;  steel  case,  S8.50. 
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In  School  Committee, 
Boston,  November  3,  1913. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

I  submit  herewith  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools. 

The  total  registration  in  all  scnools  during  the  year  was  135.729:  the 
average  membership  114,428;  and  the  average  number  in  daily  attend- 
ance 103,534.  Although  the  total  registration  shows  an  increase  of  but 
679  for  all  schools,  the  average  number  belonging  increased  3,470,  and  the 
average  attendance  was  2,186  greater  than  the  preceding  school  year. 

The  total  registration  in  the  day  schools  increased  1,341.  The  reduced 
registration  in  the  evening  schools  accounts  for  the  comparatively  small 
total  increase  for  all  schools.  The  average  number  belonging  in  the  day 
schools  increased  2,057,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  1,500.  The 
increase  in  the  average  number  belonging  in  the  day  schools  (2,057)  was 
the  largest  in  four  years,  and  the  increase  in  the  daily  number  belonging 
in  the  elementary  schools  (1,484)  was  the  largest  in  seven  years.  By 
schools  the  average  number  belonging  increased  as  follows:  High  and  Latin 
schools,  438;  elementary  grades,  1,351;  kindergartens,  133;  special 
schools,  151.    There  was  a  decrease  of  16  in  the  Normal  School. 

The  total  number  of  principals  and  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  city 
on  June  30,  1913,  was  3,057,  or  73  more  than  at  the  corresponding  time 
a  year  ago.  These  additional  73  teachers  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Normal  School,  2;  high  and  Latin  schools,  15;  elementary  grades,  29; 
kindergartens,  3;  special  schools,  supervisors  and  directors,  24.  Of  the 
total  number  of  teachers,  444  wire  men  and  2,613  were  women. 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  increase  in  the  teaching  corps,  the 
average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  elementary  grades  throughout 
the  school  year  was  raised  from  40y3o  to  42TV  This  considerable  addifion 
to  the  quota  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  elementary  grades  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  financial  situation  made  it  impossible  to  appoint 
an  additional  number  of  new  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
the  schools. 

In  the  statistical  tables  which  follow,  the  report  for  the  classes  for 
stammerers,  which  were  established  April  22,  1912,  in  the  Lewis  and 
Washington  Districts,  is  included  in  the  general  totals  of  those  districts. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  attending  these  classes  during  the  year  was 
93.  The  report  for  the  class  of  semi-blind  children  established  April  3, 
1913,  in  the  Thornton  Street  Schoolhouse,  Dillaway  District,  is  included 
under  the  Dillaway  District.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  that  class 
was  9.  The  report  for  the  class  of  hearing  mutes,  established  January 
6,  1913.  at  480  Boylston  street,  as  a  branch  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  the  Deaf,  is  included  in  the  general  totals  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  the  Deaf.  The  registration  in  this  class  was  10.  The  30  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  Rapid  Advancement  Class,  established  in  the  Lewis  District  Janu- 
ary 3.  1913,  were  taken  (15  each)  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  and  are 
reported  under  these  grades  rather  than  separately. 

In  addition  to  the  customary  tables  there  are  also  included  for  the  first 
time  this  year  statistics  relative  to  the  Evening  Centers  and  other  activi- 


STATISTICS. 
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ties  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  connection  with  the 
Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools.  There  is  also  given  a  full  presenta- 
tion of  evening  school  statistics  from  the  time  when  public  evening  schools 
were  first  established  in  Boston  in  1868  up  to  and  including  the  term 
1912-1913.  As  a  summer  high  school  was  not  maintained  this  year,  the 
usual  table  covering  that  school  is  omitted.  The  reorganization  of  the 
Trade  School  for  Girls,  extending  the  regular  courses  through  the  summer 
vacation,  made  it  impracticable  to  continue  the  separate  report,  giving 
the  statistics  for  the  summer  period  distinct  from  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  distribution  of  children  of  public  school 
grade  in  all  of  the  day  schools  of  the  city  for  the  past  six  years,  based  on 
the  daily  average  number  belonging: 


School  Year. 

1907-08. 

1908-09. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

Public  schools  

95,926 

98,067 

100,059 

99,269 

101,021 

103,078 

Parochial  schools  

16,577 

16,748 

16,946 

17,269 

1/.598 

20,090 

All    others    of  public 

school  grade  

5,111 

5,553 

4,024 

4,121 

3,901 

Totals  

Increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  

117,614 
752 

120,368 
2,754 

121,029 
661 

120,659 
*370 

122,520 
1,861 

*  Decrease. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN  B.  DYER, 

'  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARIES. 


AVERAGE    MEMBERSHIP    SCHOOL    YEARS    1908-1909  TO 

1912-1913. 


Day  Schools. 

1908-09. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

1911-12. 

1912-13. 

210 

219 

224 

226 

210 

9,725 

11,050 

12,121 

12,893 

13,331 

Elementary  Grades  

82,396 

82,739 

81,366 

81,819 

83,170 

5,571 

5,694 

5,133 

5,636 

5,769 

Special  

165 

357 

425 

447 

598 

Totals  

Increase  over  previous  year.  . 

98,067 
2,141 

100,059 
1,992 

99,269 
*790 

101,021 
1,752 

103,078 
2,057 

*  Decrease. 


ENROLLMENT  ON   JUNE  30  OF  EACH  OF  THE  LAST  FIVE 

YEARS. 


Day  Schools. 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

Normal  

207 

216 

221 

225 

215 

High  and  Latin  

8,869 

9,982 

10,989 

11,793 

12,289 

Elementary  Grades  

80,746 

80,935 

79,468 

81,134 

82,358 

Kindergartens  

5,816 

5,982 

5,548 

6,131 

6,210 

Special  

165 

281 

360 

432 

510 

Totals  

95,803 

97,396 

96,586 

99,715 

101,582 

STATISTICS. 
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TOTAL  REGISTRATION. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1913. 


Boys. 


Girls 


Normal  School  

Latin  and  High  Schools 
Elementary  Grades 

Kindergartens  

Special  Schools  

Totals  


11 

7,069 
47,617 
3,769 
247 


204 
7,714 
44,579 
3,715 
581 


58,713 


56,793 


SUMMARY. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1913. 


Schools. 

Total  Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Number  Enrolled  June 
30,  1913,  of  the  Fol- 
lowing Ages. 

Under  5. 

Between 
7  and  14. 

Between 
5  and  15. 

Over  15. 

215 
14,783 
92,196 
7,484 

210 
13,331 
83,170 
5,769 

206 
12,516 
76,749 
4,527 

98 
94 
92 
78 

215 
9,508 
3,178 

High  and  Latin  

739 
63,310 
36 

2,781 
79,177 
4,213 

Elementary  Grades  

3 

1,997 

Totals  

Special  Schools  

114,678 
828 

102,480 
598 

93,998 
532 

92 
89 

2,000 

64,085 
78 

86,171 
144 

12,901 
366 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
the  Continuation  School), 

115,506 

103,078 

94,530 

92 

2,000 

64,163 

86,315 

13,267 

6,275 
11,671 
913 
331 

4,078 
6,264 
505 
185 

3,265 
4,952 
390 
134 

80 
79 
77 
72 

Evening  Elementary  

Evening  Industrial  

Evening  Trade  

Totals  

19,190 

11,032 

8,741 

79 

Continuation  School  

1,033 

318 

263 

Totals  of  all  Day  and 
Evening  Schools .  .  . 

135,729 

114,428 

103,534 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


DAY  SCHOOLS. 


NORMAL,  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1913. 


Schools. 


Normal  

High  and  Latin: 

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High 

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High 

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Com- 
merce   

High  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts  

Hyde  Park  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High .  . 

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High .  . . 

West  Roxbury  High .  . 

Totals,  Normal,  High 
and  Latin  

Totals,     High  and 
Latin  


215 

873 
638 
392 
463 
1,816 
629 
1,989 
2,135 

1,102 

635 
408 
1,417 
873 
726 
687 


Average  Number 
Belonging. 


773 


94 
115 
580 
228 
1,742 


1.015 


167 
1,270 
4 

201  I 
134 


201 


577 
264 
284 
1,086 
331 


1,924 


584 
215 


769 
462 
512 


210 

773 
577 
358 
399 
1,666 
559 
1,742 
1,924 

1,015 

584 
382 
1,270 
773 
663 
646 


Average 
Attendance. 


750 


90 
108 
542 
212 
1,634 


983 


160 
1.220 


189 
125 


197 


547 
251 
267 
1,005 
306 


1.762 


534 
205 


707 

437 
478 


206 

750 
547 
341 
375 
1,547 
518 
1,634 
1,762 

983 

534 
365 
1,220 
711 
626 
603 


14,998 
215 


,332 
9 


7,209 
201 


13,541 
210 


,026 
9 


,696 
197 


12,722 
206 


14,783 


6,323 


7,008 


13,331 


6,017 


5,499 


12,516 


ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1913. 


Average  Number 

Average 

a 



d 

o 

B 

ELONGING. 

Attendance. 

School  Districts. 

.22 

< 

—/si) 

_• 

B 

o 

o 

o 

o 

t 

<?< 

Eh 

o 

f{ 

n 

O 

< 

Abraham  Lincoln  

2,556 

1,064 

1,173 

2,237 

996 

1,092 

2,088 

149 

93 

738 

620 

64 

684 

590 

59 

649 

35 

95 

Bennett  

1,095 

571 

504 

1,075 

537 

470 

1,007 

c8 

94 

Bigelow  

1,354 

1,018 

188 

1,206 

971 

172 

1,143 

63 

95 

Blackinton  

741 

291 

277 

568 

271 

254 

525 

43 

91 

Bowditch  

1,162 

281 

771 

1,052 

258 

725 

983 

69 

93 

1,081 

251 

749 

1,000 

225 

673 

898 

102 

90 

Bunker  Hill  

835 

383 

371 

754 

357 

345 

702 

52 

93 

Chapman  

1,370 

621 

536 

1,157 

571 

489 

1,060 

97 

92 

Charles  Sumner  

1,103 

531 

498 

1,029 

490 

449 

939 

90 

91 

Christopher  Gibson  

935 

419 

447 

866 

378 

397 

775 

91 

90 

1,316 

624 

575 

1,199 

585 

538 

1,123 

76 

94 

2,083 

978 

826 

1,804 

884 

733 

1,617 

187 

89 

1,361 

217 

1,008 

1,225 

197 

930 

1,127 

98 

92 

Dudley  

1,602 

1,204 

337 

1,541 

1,116 

294 

1,410 

131 

91 

Dwight  

1,220 

755 

207 

962 

706 

182 

888 

74 

92 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  *. .  . 

t72 

263 

257 

520 

244 

236 

480 

40 

92 

Edward  Everett  

1,521 

726 

703 

1,429 

681 

655 

1,336 

93 

93 

Elihu  Greenwood  

1,120 

520 

547 

1,067 

491 

512 

1,003 

64 

94 

Eliot  

2,292 

1,760 

386 

2,146 

1,700 

370 

2,070 

76 

97 

Emerson  

1,272 

624 

562 

1,186 

572 

509 

1,081 

1  105 

91 

Everett  

995 

152 

749 

901 

134 

676 

810 

91 

90 

Francis  Parkman  

727 

331 

305 

636 

311 

284 

595 

41 

94 

1,485 

304 

934 

1,238 

270 

852 

1,122 

116 

91 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln .... 

986 

785 

136 

921 

738 

122 

860 

93 

926 

.  473 

435 

908 

446 

406 

852 

56 

94 

1,163 

182 

847 

1,029 

166 

794 

960 

69 

93 

George  Putnam  

1,510 

741 

709 

1,450 

685 

647 

1,332 

US 

92 

Gilbert  Stuart  

802 

442 

375 

817 

415 

347 

762 

55 

93 

2,195 

456 

1,565 

2,021 

419 

1,448 

1,867 

154 

92 

997 

489 

428 

917 

458 

398 

856 

61 

93 

Henry  Grew  

641 

292 

268 

560 

271 

247 

51S 

42 

93 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

1,526 

642 

678 

1,320 

600 

625 

1,225 

95 

93 

*  This  district  was  set  apart  from  the  Roger  Wolcott  District,  beginning  September  1.  1912. 
and  was  known  as  the  Mary  Lyon  District  up  to  June  9,  1913.  (See  School  Committee  Minute*, 
page  55,  1912,  and  page  96,  1913.) 

t  Exclusive  of  original  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  Roger  Wolcott  District  on  the  first  day  of 
the  school  year.  Pupils  enrolled  in  the  Roger  Wolcott  District  on  the  opening  day  of  school 
were  immediately  discharged  to  the  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  and  are  counted  thereafter 
under  the  latter  district  in  reckoning  the  average  number  belonging  and  the  average  attendance 
for  the  year,  but  are  not  counted  in  the  total  registration. 

X  The  report  for  the  Dillaway  District  includes  the  statistics  of  a  class  for  semi-blind  pupib 
established  in  the  Thornton  Street  Schoolhouse  of  that  district  April  3,  1913,  vil.,  registration 
9,  average  number  belonging  6,  average  attendance  5. 
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ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1913. —  Concluded. 


School  Districts. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

1 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1,739 

957 

581 

1,538 

899 

538 

1,437 

101 

93 

Hyde  

986 

192 

788 

980 

166 

710 

876 

104 

89 

751 

378 

317 

695 

356 

293 

649 

46 

93 

John  A.  Andrew  

1,501 

752 

579 

1,331 

704 

528 

1,232 

99 

93 

684 

338 

298 

636 

314 

273 

587 

49 

92 

John  Winthrop  

1,351 

688 

639 

1,327 

625 

573 

1,198 

129 

90 

1,126 

838 

243 

1,081 

809 

228 

1,037 

44 

96 

1,861 

938 

872 

1,810 

853 

776 

1,629 

181 

89 

1,148 

534 

547 

1,081 

495 

502 

997 

84 

92 

Lowell  

1,219 

588 

554 

1,142 

551 

515 

1,066 

76 

93 

789 

387 

339 

726 

367 

315 

682 

44 

94 

1,559 

714 

729 

1,443 

663 

674 

1,337 

106 

93 

Mather  

2,377 

1,063 

1,072 

2,135 

991 

984 

1,975 

160 

92 

689 

337 

300 

637  ! 

316 

277 

593 

44 

93 

Norcross  

1,276 

192 

877 

1,069 

176 

820 

996 

73 

93 

Oliver  H.  Perry  

981 

383 

528 

911 

358 

495 

853 

58 

94 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. . 

2,944 

1,393 

1,308 

2,701 

1,236 

1,148 

2,384 

317 

88 

1,652 

702 

757 

1,459 

622 

666 

1,288 

171 

88 

929 

437 

454 

891 

410 

421 

831 

60 

93 

1,104 

483 

443 

926 

426 

385 

811 

115 

87 

Quincy  

1,446 

969 

252 

1,221 

902 

226 

1,128 

93 

92 

1,043 

557 

350 

907 

516 

324 

840 

67 

93 

923 

432 

418 

850 

395 

384 

779 

71 

92 

Roger  Wolcott  

2,185 

748 

711 

1,459 

694 

653 

1,347 

112 

92 

Samuel  Adams  

2,180 

929 

973 

1,902 

857 

888 

1,745 

157 

92 

Sherwin  

1,102 

763 

203 

966 

706 

178 

884 

82 

92 

Shurtleff  

818 

137 

604 

741 

128 

567 

695 

46 

94 

1,178 

532 

439 

971 

494 

400 

894 

77 

92 

Thomas  Gardner  

1,542 

635 

639 

1,274 

589 

600 

1,189 

85 

93 

1,204 

899 

193 

1,092 

856 

176 

1,032 

60 

95 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

1,456 

639 

607 

1,246 

578 

555 

1,133 

113 

91 

1,122 

530 

496 

1,026 

493 

457 

950 

76 

93 

1,869 

874 

818 

1,692 

796 

738 

1,534 

158 

91 

923 

427 

374 

801 

400 

343 

743 

58 

93 

Wells  

2,726 

726 

1,539 

2,265 

689 

1,467 

2,156 

109 

95 

1,684 

1,489 

78 

1,567 

1,349 

68 

1,417 

150 

90 

William  E.  Russell  

1,257 

644 

602 

1,246 

603 

559 

1,162 

84 

93 

Totals  

92,196 

43,234 

39,936 

83,170 

40,115 

36,634 

76,749 

6,421 

92 

10 


STATISTICS. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1913. 


School  Districts. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

c 

I 

< 

5 

6 
< 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Abraham  Lincoln  

132 

46 

49 

95 

i 

37 

35 

72 

23 

76 

38 

14 

12 

26 

11 

9 

20 

6 

77 

Bennett  

92 

42 

34 

76 

28 

23 

51 

25 

67 

70 

32 

20 

52 

26 

17 

43 

9 

82 

Bowditch  

117 

42 

47 

89 

35 

40 

75 

14 

84 

Bowdoin  

216 

82 

74 

156 

62 

55 

117 

39 

75 

Bunker  Hill  

55 

19 

26 

45 

15 

20 

35 

10 

78 

159 

46 

57 

103 

35 

43 

78 

25 

75 

Charles  Sumner  

131 

44 

42 

86 

33 

31 

64 

22 

74 

Christopher  Gibson  

65 

27 

22 

49 

21 

16 

37 

12 

76 

Comins  

174 

72 

70 

142 

57 

53 

110 

32 

77 

Dearborn  

60 

24 

26 

50 

19 

20 

39 

11 

78 

145 

42 

57 

99 

35 

46 

81 

18 

81 

Dudley  

101 

38 

44 

82 

33 

34 

67 

15 

82 

Dwight  

86 

28 

24 

52 

21 

19 

40 

12 

78 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  *. .  . 

49 

18 

20 

38 

14 

16 

30 

8 

79 

Edward  Everett  

52 

19 

28 

47 

15 

22 

37 

10 

77 

Elihu  Greenwood  

123 

44 

48 

92 

36 

39 

75 

17 

81 

Eliot  

124 

49 

39 

88 

40 

31 

71 

17 

81 

92 

35 

37 

72 

27 

29 

56 

16 

78 

Everett  

71 

29 

24 

53 

20 

17 

37 

16 

70 

Francis  Parkman  

59 

20 

29 

49 

18 

24 

42 

7 

S6 

124 

41 

44 

85 

31 

30 

61 

24 

72 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln .... 

67 

32 

27 

59 

24 

21 

45 

14 

77 

56 

20 

24 

44 

19 

21 

40 

4 

90 

53 

27 

20 

47 

23 

16 

39 

8 

S4 

144 

62 

68 

130 

51 

52 

103 

27 

78 

Gilbert  Stuart  

92 

34 

38 

72 

25 

29 

54 

IS 

75 

355 

137 

130 

267 

119 

10S 

227 

40 

85 

Harvard  

131 

52 

48 

100 

41 

35 

76 

24 

76 

Henry  Grew  

130 

39 

60 

99 

29 

48 

77 

22 

78 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

134 

43 

46 

89 

33 

35 

6S 

21 

77 

Hugh  O'Brien  

135 

54 

41 

95 

45 

32 

77 

IS 

81 

Hyde  

116 

44 

60 

104 

36 

4S 

84 

20 

SI 

*  See  note  bottom  of  page  9. 


12  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 

KINDERGARTENS. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1913. —  Concluded. 


School  Districts. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

83 

34 

30 

64 

28 

23 

51 

13 

79 

56 

26 

16 

42 

21 

13 

34 

8 

81 

53 

25 

21 

46 

18 

14 

32 

14 

69 

John  Winthrop  

135 

43 

59 

102 

31 

43 

74 

28 

73 

74 

27 

43 

70 

23 

34 

57 

13 

81 

111 

46 

53 

99 

37 

43 

80 

19 

81 

51 

24 

22 

46 

17 

17 

34 

12 

74 

135 

54 

55 

109 

45 

45 

90 

19 

83 

70 

27 

19 

46 

22 

16 

38 

8 

81 

104 

52 

40 

92 

41 

31 

72 

20 

78 

Mather  

132 

56 

49 

105 

45 

39 

84 

21 

80 

Minot  

38 

14 

16 

30 

11 

12 

23 

7 

76 

Norcross  

132 

38 

49 

87 

33 

41 

74 

13 

85 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry .... 

50 

25 

23 

48 

20 

18 

38 

10 

78 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . . 

237 

102 

96 

198 

78 

70 

148 

50 

75 

Phillips  Brooks  

123 

49 

52 

101 

35 

36 

71 

30 

70 

Prescott  

69 

32 

22 

54 

24 

17 

41 

13 

76 

78 

27 

20 

47 

21 

14 

35 

12 

74 

187 

71 

79 

150 

59 

65 

124 

26 

83 

Rice  

40 

15 

15 

30 

13 

13 

26 

4 

86 

Robert  G.  Shaw  

55 

23 

23 

46 

18 

18 

36 

10 

79 

Roger  Wolcott  

114 

52 

43 

95 

41 

35 

76 

19 

80 

Samuel  Adams  

334 

115 

116 

231 

86 

.85 

171 

60 

74 

I  72 

24 

22 

46 

20 

18 

38 

8 

83 

Shurtleff  

61 

25 

35 

60 

20 

30 

50 

10 

82 

Theodore  Lyman  

142 

43 

54 

97 

35 

42 

77 

20 

79 

Thomas  Gardner  

153 

57 

57 

114 

46 

44 

90 

24 

79 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

84 

41 

28 

69 

32 

22 

54 

15 

78 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

125 

45 

55 

100 

38 

44 

82 

18 

82 

140 

61 

60 

121 

46 

40 

86 

35 

71 

128 

57 

44 

101 

49 

37 

86 

15 

85 

Washington  Allston  

55 

22 

26 

48 

18 

21 

39 

9 

82 

Wells  

248 

93 

97 

190 

75 

78 

153 

37 

81 

William  E.  Russell  

67 

33 

20 

53 

22 

13 

35 

18 

67 

Totals  

7,484 

2,875 

2,894 

5,769 

2,282 

2,245 

4,527 

1,242 

78 

STATISTICS. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1913. 


Average  Number 

Average 

i 

a 

Belonging. 

Attendance. 

_o 

i 

o 
6 

Schools. 

d 

< 

CO 

CO 

.-2 

"3 

|  o 
r. 

>> 
O 

o 

!  § 

o 

o 
> 

pq 

b 

Eh 

!  w 

0 

!  ^ 

- 

Horace  Mann  f  

148 

70 

62 

132 

64 

53 

117 

15 

89 

Boston  Industrial  School 

for  Boys  

168 

114 

114 

107 

107 

306 

7 

93 

Trade  School  for  Girls. . . 

504 

8 

350 

350 

306 

44 

87 

Spectacle  Island  *  

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

100 

Totals  

828 

185 

413 

598 

172 

360 

532 

66 

89 

♦School  discontinued  December  1,  1912. 

t  The  report  for  the  Horace  Mann  School  includes  the  statistics  of  a  class  of  hearing 
mutes  established  at  480  Boylston  street,  January  6,  1913,  viz.,  total  registration  10, 
average  number  belonging  6,  average  attendance  5. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  XO.  9. 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  ON  JUNE  30  OF  EACH 
YEAR,  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

By  Grades. 


Grades. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

u  - 

8 1 

All  Grades  { 

Boys. 
Girls. 

11 

204 

17 

208 

11 

210 

s 

208 

• 

Totals  

215 

225 

221 

216 

207 

Sixth-year  Class. .  .  . 
Fifth-year  Class.  .  .  . 
Fourth-year  Class .  . 
Third-year  Class .  .  . 
Second-year  Class .  . 
First-year  Class 
Out-of-course  Class . 
All  Grades  


Boys. 
Girls. 
Bovs. 
Girls. 
Boys. 
Girls. 
Boys. 
Girls. 
Bovs. 
Girls. 
Boys. 
Girls. 
Boys. 
Girls. 
Boys. 
Girls. 


94 
61 

107 
48 

167 
65 
26 
48 
36 
28 
71 
66 

216 

226 


99 
85 

120 
81 

152 
58 
33 
56 
32 
31 
68 
38 

195 

210 


Totals   1,259 


1,258 


96 
66 
119 
106 
159 
82 
31 
60 
39 
28 
67 
28 
189 
234 


,304 


67 
62 

117 
78 

170 
92 
45 
63 
40 
40 
62 
32 

195 

223 


1,286 


Fifth-year  Class.  .  .  . 
Fourth-year  Class .  . 
Third-year  Class .  .  . 
Second-year  Class .  . 
First-year  Class 
Out-of-course  Class. 


Bovs. 
Girls. 
Bovs. 
Girls. 
Boys. 
Girls. 
Boys. 
Girls. 
Bovs. 
Girls. 
Bovs. 
Girls. 


17 
53 
846 
953 
958 
1,202 
1,347 
1.588 
1,904 
2,149 
1 
12 


13 
26 
774 
983 
872 
1,058 
1,250 
1,540 
1,834 
2,158 
7 
20 


14 
23 
615 
729 
857 
1,057 
1,148 
1.346 
1,774 
2,120 

1 


20 
15 
482 
585 
708 
843 
1,135 
1.412 
1,581 
1.912 
1 
2 


Totals. 


11,030      10,535       9,685  8,696 


Ninth  Grade. .  . 
Eighth  Grade.  . 
Seventh  Grade . 
Sixth  Grade. . . . 

Fifth  Grade  

Fourth  Grade.  . 

Ungraded  

Third  Grade.  .  . 
Second  Grade.  . 
First  Grade.  .  .  . 


Special  Classes  

Disciplinary  Classes .  . 
Pre-vocational  Classes. 


Boys. 
Girls. 
Bovs. 
Girls. 
Boys. 
Girls. 
Boys. 
Girls. 
Boys. 
Girls. 
Boys. 
Girls. 
Bovs. 
Girls. 
Boys. 
Girls. 
Boys. 
Girls. 
Bovs. 
Girls. 
Bovs. 
Girls. 
Boys. 
Boys. 


3,708 
3,834 
4.320 
4,204 
4.735 
4,449 
5,136 
4,895 
5,548 
4,918 
1,494 
1,192 
5,046 
4,736 
5,347 
5.000 
7,059 
6,282 
201 
134 


120 


3,743 
3.775 
4,190 
4.213 
4,784 
4,438 
5,098 
4,841 
5.328 
4,864 
1,551  I 
1,166  ! 
5,253  I 
4,924  ! 
5,437 
4,908 
6,520  I 
5,890  i 
153  I 
92 


3.665 
3,743 
4,191 
4,067 
4,669 
-4.401 
5,009 
4,576 
5,018 
4,706 
1,611 
1.165 
4,919 
4,591 
5.662 
5.141 
6,411 
5,686 
69 
64 
14 


3,645 
3,990 
4.230 
4,025 
4,782 
4,457 
5.083 
4,707 
5,156 
4,711 
1,544 
1,126 
4,732 
4,515 
5,473 
4,964 
7.185 
6,465 
57 
61 
27 


Totals  |  I  82,358 


81,134  79,468 


80,935 


STATISTICS. 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  ON  JUNE  30  OF  EACH 
YEAR,  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. —  Concluded. 

By  Grades. 


Grades. 

1913. 

1912. 

1911. 

1910. 

1909. 

i,  i 
«  a 

-  V 

11 
X  Ml 

All  Classes  { 

Boys. 
Girls. 

3,095 
3,115 

3,115 
3,016 

2,831 
2,717 

3,046 
2,936 

2,970 
2,846 

Totals  

6,210 

6,131 

5,548 

5,982 

5,816 

*i 

%o 

All  Classes  { 

Boys. 
Girls. 

184 

326 

144 

288 

105 
255 

80 
201 

Totals  

510 

432  360 

281 

Totals    of    all  day 

101,582 

99,715 

96,586 

97,396 

95,803 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  TEACHER. 


Normal. 
(Excluding 
Head-Master.) 

High  and  Latin. 

(Excluding 
Head-Masters.) 

Elementary. 

January  31. 

Grades. 
(Excluding 
Principals.) 

Kindergarten. 

1896  

26 

0 

28 

5 

51 

8 

30.9 

1897  

26 

1 

9 

28 

4 

51 

5 

28.6 

1898    

26 

28 

2 

49 

5 

30.9 

1899  

26 

1 

28 

0 

51 

4 

29.0 

1900  

23 

1 

27 

9 

52 

7 

29.4 

1901  

18 

9 

27 

5 

49 

8 

28.2 

1902  

18 

7 

25 

8 

48 

9 

28.6 

1903  

18 

8 

26 

4 

48 

0 

28.5 

1904  

19 

3 

26 

5 

48 

3 

27.1 

1905  

19 

9 

27 

3 

48 

4 

28.5 

1906  

20 

3 

27 

4 

48 

2 

28.1 

1907  

17 

0 

26 

9 

47 

9 

26.8 

1908  

16 

4 

26 

9 

47 

1 

27.4 

1909  

14 

0 

29 

2 

45 

6 

25.7 

1910  

15 

6 

27 

5 

43 

6 

25.6 

1910-11  

16 

0 

28 

9 

42 

2 

23.4 

1911-12  

16 

1 

28 

8 

40 

3 

25.9 

*1912  13  

14 

0 

27 

8 

42 

.7 

25.4 

*The  average  number  of  teachers  was:  Normal,  15;  Latin  and  high,  479;  elementary 
grades,  1,947;  kindergarten,  227. 


Note  1.  From  1896  to  1910  this  table  is  based  on  the  number  of 
teachers  in  the  service  and  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  in  the  schools 
on  January  31  of  the  respective  years.  For  the  last  three  years  U  is 
based  on  the  average  number  of  pupils  and  the  average  number  of  teachers 
employed  during  the  school  year. 

Note  2.  In  determining  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  high 
and  Latin  schools  the  special  high  and  Latin  teachers,  who  were  listed 
separately  in  the  printed  reports  prior  to  1909,  are  included  in  this  table. 


16  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 


Grades. 

3  1-2  Years. 

4  Years. 

5  Years. 

6  Years. 

7  Years. 

8  Years. 

9  Years. 

10  Years. 

II 

Males 

Females 

Totals  

ac 

0 
0 

A 

« 

fl 

s 
hi 

t 

a 

c 

Sixth-year  Class. .  .  . 

Fifth-year  Class  

Fourth-year  Class .  . 
Third-year  Class .  .  . 
Second-year  Class .  . 
First-year  Class .... 
Out-of-course  Class. 

Girls 

Boys.  . 

Boys.  . 

Girls 

Boys.  . 

Girls 

Boys.  . 

Girls 

Girls 

1 

Boys. . 

Girls 

Totals  1  

1 

X 

0 
0 

A 

e 
/ 

-** 
S 

§ 

s 

Eighth  Grade  

Boys.  . 

Sixth  Grade  

Girls 
Bovs 

29 
26 
381 
398 
1,559 
1,634 
1  649 

233 
216 
721 
575 
145 
131 
29 
22 
39 
24 

Girls 

Bovs.  . 

21 
24 
457 
540 
]  855 

i  ,oOU 

167 
167 
1,582 
1,440 
598 
487 
107 
75 
50 
27 

Fifth  Grade  

Girls 

8 
18 
489 
529 
63 
69 
1,923 
1,959 
1,670 
1,384 
460 
401 
32 
19 

Fourth  Grade  

Girls 
Bovs 

9 
4 
20 
26 
519 
510 
2,341 
2,264 
1,652 
1,340 
14 
13 

Ungraded  < 

Bov 

1 
4 
1 

10 
13 
19 
13 
535 
682 
3,631 
3,325 
3 
1 

Third  Grade  \ 

Girls 

Bovs.  . 

Second  Grade  \ 

Girls 
Boys. . 

2 
1 

1,166 
1,098 
1 

First  Grade  

Girls 

Special  Classes  < 

Pre-V  o  c  a  t  i  o  n  a  1 

Girls 
Boys. . 

3 

Girls 

Classes  J 

Totals  1  

3  1  2.274 

8.232 

8,712  9,024 

9,457 

9,244 

| 

i  » 
:  = 

Si 

Bovs.  . 
Girls.  . 

10 
7 

940 
1,040 

1,878 
1,836 

246 
217 

20 
14 

1 
1 

Totals  

17 

1,980 

3,714 

463 

34 

2 

■si 

li 

Horace  Mann  School! 

Trade  School  for  Girls, 
Boston  Industrial \ 
School  for  Boys .  .  / 

4 
1 

4 
4 

7 
8 

12 
1 

6 
7 

Girls 

1 

Totals  

5 

8 

15 

13 

.3 

Total  all  Day  Schools, 

17 

1,983 

5,989 

8,700 

8,754 

9,041 

9,470 

9,258 

STATISTICS.  17 


TO  AGE  AND  TO  GRADE  JUNE  30,  1913. 


1  11  Years. 

12  Years. 

1 

13  Years. 

14  Years. 

15  Years. 

16  Years. 

II 

17  Years. 

18  Years. 

II 

1 

19  Years. 

03 
■ 

© 

21  Yearts. 

II 

(H  er  21  Years. 

Totals. 

II 

1 

26 

10 
10 

11 

2 

23 

39 

46 

49 

2 

23 

39 

46 

40 

27 

29 

215 

i 

3 
1 
13 
5 
73 
35 
128 
191 
449 
562 
595 
721 
74 
64 

7 
9 
40 
14 
156 
147 
330 
421 
418 
478 
312 
325 
40 
49 

29 
19 
29 
22 
276 
331 
297 
376 
217 
241 
80 
73 
7 
21 

29 
18 
31 
29 
276 
313 
133 
179 
69 
80 
22 
12 
3 
9 

20 
10 
8 
26 
144 
142 
51 
42 
12 
12 
2 
3 
1 
6 

6 
3 
1 
4 
51 
30 
4 
6 
1 
2 
1 

94 
61 
124 
101 
1,013 
1,018 
984 
1,250 
1,383 
1,616 
1,975 
2,215 
217 
238 

1 
1 

1 

i 

Q 

y 

2 

22 
13 
32 
28 
177 
202 
692 
744 
78 
53 

4 
7 
3 

3 
3 
34 
36 
234 
299 
13 
31 

...... 

6 
1 

3 
5 

1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

4 

5 

32 
31 
1 
2 

3 

9 

74 

655 

2,042 

2,914 

2,746 

2,018 

1,203 

479 

112 

18 

18 

12,280 

25 
16 
415 
403 
1,412 
1,444 
1,513 
1,385 
891 
617 
227 
190 
204 
161 
40 
34 
9 
11 
23 
19 

1 

9,040 

374 
396 
1,315 
1,396 
1,386 
1,330 
910 
799 
384 
286 
284 
177 
54 
50 
10 
11 
3 

24 
12 

6 

1,181 
1,277 
1,424 
1,336 
985 
830 
469 
371 
184 
114 
206 
148 
15 
22 
4 
4 
1 
I 

10 
10 

31 

1,169 
1,215 
793 
741 
412 
330 
169 
109 
59 
54 
131 
102 
6 
5 
2 
2 
1 
o 
5 
4 

49 

696 
679 
285 
235 
106 
73 
42 
33 
19 
14 
97 
57 
1 
1 

215 
187 
52 
48 
25 
16 
'  7 
5 
7 
6 
44 
21 
1 

40 
51 
7 
15 
4 
4 
2 
1 

8 
13 

3,708 
3,834 
4.320 
4,204 
4,735 
4,449 
5,136 
4,895 
5,548 
4,918 
1,494 
1.192 
5,046 
4,736 
5.347 
5.000 
7,059 
6,282 
201 
134 

120 

4 

3 

2 

1 
4 
1 

7 
1 

4 

23 

1 
10 

9,210 

8,623 

5,361 

2,365 

645 

130 

38 

82,358 

3.095 
3.115 

6,210 

6 
5 

6 
3 

4 
5 

6 
5 
39 

10 

6 

SI 
42 

6 
12 
61 

37 

2 
3 
39 

14 

5 
4 
23 

5 

74 

66 
260 

110 

6 
1 

9 

1 
1 

11 

9 

9 

60 

136 

116 

58 

37 

7 

9 

1 

2 

510 

9,060 

9,293 

9,287 

7,463 

5,415 

3,509 

2,229 

1,317 

532 

170 

46 

49 

101.5S2 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


CALENDAR  YEAR  1912. 


NORMAL,  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Membership,  Attendance  and  Absence. 


Average 
Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

220 

216 

4 

High  and  Latin: 

Public  Latin  

765 

740 

25 

Girls'  Latin  

588 

557 

31 

Brighton  High  

351 

333 

18 

Charlestown  High  

422 

395 

27 

Dorchester  High  

1,609 

1,461 

148 

540 

505 

35 

English  High  

1,688 

1,588 

100 

Girls'  High  

1,868 

1,704 

164 

High  School  of  Commerce  

951 

922 

29 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

552 

502 

50 

Hyde  Park  High  

384 

364 

20 

1,309 

1,254 

55 

767 

710 

57 

South  Boston  High  

685 

647 

38 

636 

591 

45 

High  and  Latin  Totals  

13,115 

12,273 

842 

STATISTICS. 
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CALENDAR  YEAR  1912. 


ELEMENTARY  GRADES  AND  KINDERGARTEN'S 


Membership,  Attendance  and  Absence. 


Average 
Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

2,319 

2,159 

160 

726 

677 

49 

1,136 

1,035 

101 

1,206 

1,143 

63 

585 

531 

54 

1,168 

1,073 

95 

1,111 

983 

128 

Bunker  Hill  

804 

737 

67 

1,247 

1,137 

110 

1,071 

974 

97 

912 

822 

90 

1,348 

1,237 

111 

1,868 

1,671 

197 

1,346 

1,223 

123 

1,621 

1,485 

136 

1,082 

982 

100 

1,461 

1,354 

107 

1,090 

1,013 

77 

2,211 

2,128 

83 

1,243 

1,132 

111 

998 

881 

117 

685 

633 

52 

1,373 

1,246 

127 

999 

931 

68 

1,005 

927 

78 

1.146 

1,069 

77 

1,423 

1.2S3 

140 

859 

785 

74 

2,270 

2.0S2 

1SS 

1,048 

900 

SS 

614 

551 

63 

1,412 

1,297 

115 

1,63S 

1,529 

109 

1,108 

9S9 

119 

20 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


CALENDAR  YEAR  1912. 

ELEMENTARY   GRADES  AND   KINDERGARTENS.  —  Concluded. 


School  Districts. 


Average 
Number 
Belonging. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mary  Lyon  *  

Mather  

Minot  

Xorcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry .  .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  X.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  t  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell  


753 

688 

65 

1,408 

1,287 

119 

702 

630 

72 

1,316 

1,189 

127 

1,177 

1,116 

61 

1,881 

1,772 

109 

1,098 

1,007 

91 

1,231 

1,138 

93 

809 

751 

58 

1,511 

1,378 

133 

226 

211 

15 

2,197 

2,027 

170 

668 

617 

51 

1,110 

1,027 

83 

1,037 

959 

78 

2,841 

2,518 

323 

1,542 

1,370 

172 

957 

874 

83 

949 

859 

90 

1,382 

1,263 

119 

912 

848 

64 

865 

788 

77 

1,774 

1,616 

158 

2,015 

1,795 

220 

1,013 

920 

93 

820 

758 

62 

1,435 

1,244 

191 

1,360 

1,237 

123 

1,185 

1,127 

58 

935 

816 

119 

1,151 

1,040 

111 

1,833 

1,674 

159 

849 

783 

66 

2,354 

2,126 

228 

1,554 

1,429 

125 

1,347 

1,244 

103 

Totals  for  Elementary  Grades . 


88,328 


80,785 


*  Separate  district  beginning  September,  1912. 
t  Separate  district  beginning  April,  1912. 


STATISTICS. 
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CALENDAR  YEAR  1912. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Special  Schools. 

Average 
Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Horace  Mann  School  

137 

120 

17 

Spectacle  Island  School  

6 

6 

79 

74 

5 

Trade  School  for  Girls  

307 

266 

41 

Totals   

529 

466 

63 

*  Established  March,  1912. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


GRADUATES,  1913. 


School  or  District. 


School  or  District. 


Normal  

High  and  Latin. 

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High. .  . 
Dorchester  High .... 
East  Boston  High.  .  . 

English  High  

Girls'  High  


High  School  of  Com- 
merce   


High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  


Hyde  Park  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High. . 

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High.  .  . 
West  Roxbury  High. . 

Elementary. 
Abraham  Lincoln .... 

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson. . . 


91 


70 
29 
259 


105 


20 
197 
1 
35 
17 


839 

71 
70 
42 
75 
14 


103 


58 
40 
32 
134 
41 


292 


956 


96 


47 


111 

91 
58 
46 
41 

204 
70 
259 
292 

105 

81 

68 
197 

80 
108 

95 


1,795 

167 
70 
89 
75 
33 
77 
71 
57 
104 
120 
111 


Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  * 

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. .  . 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  


129 
71 
16 

56 
52 
69 
62 


22 


36 
38 
41 
39 
60 
83 
42 


54 


21 
63 
48 

54 
62 
28 
77 

62 
130 
78 
43 
69 
35 
31 
66 
81 
77 
33 
26 
30 
60 

101 

43 


*  See  note  bottom  of  page  9. 

t  Also  14  given  Pre- Vocational  diplomas. 

t  Also  17  given  Pre-Vocational  diplomas. 


STATISTICS. 
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GRADUATES,  1913.—  Concluded. 


School  or  District. 


School  or  District. 


Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry . .  .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  


45 

60 

105 

42 

37 

79 

66 

85 

151 

76 

107 

183 

37 

31 

68 

109 

109 

42 

55 

97 

124 

142 

266 

50 

56 

106 

34 

43 

77 

45 

54 

99 

57 

57 

48 

34 

82 

32 

54 

86 

59 

75 

134 

32 

44 

76 

69 

69 

57 

57 

22 

23 

45 

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston.  . 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.Russell.  .  . 


Horace  Mann. 


Summary. 

Normal  

High  and  Latin, 
Elementary. . .  . 
Horace  Mann.  . 


158 
74 

3,294 


3,294 
8 

839 
3,294 


4,141 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS  PROMOTED. 

June  30,  1913. 


> 

c3 

Grade  VII. 

Grade  VI. 

Grade  V. 

> 

o 

s 
o 

-3 

to 

1 

C 

Grade  III. 

Grade  II. 

Grade  I. 

Kindergarten. 

'  167 

192 

206 

260 

293 

100 

217 

198 

229 

73 

70 

71 

91 

99 

110 

53 

48 

41 

27 

89 

82 

100 

111 

136 

105 

131 

183 

80 

75 

142 

124 

124 

130 

97 

123 

115 

150 

33 

45 

59 

45 

53 

30 

38 

67 

94 

58 

77 

76 

79 

94 

95 

154 

150 

178 

66 

71 

82 

81 

90 

92 

36 

106 

118 

187 

122 

57 

78 

79 

66 

71 

4 

82 

74 

84 

30 

104 

101 

103 

125 

136 

13 

123 

107 

161 

93 

120 

129 

104 

99 

105 

117 

108 

163 

86 

111 

107 

108 

102 

90 

45 

76 

76 

73 

42 

141 

83 

130 

144 

143 

9 

128 

137 

144 

118 

115 

151 

176 

183 

204 

» 

265 

220 

292 

37 

96 

91 

117 

131 

155 

120 

124 

142 

82 

129 

98 

158 

166 

160 

212 

189 

205 

75 

71 

49 

90 

83 

93 

24 

96 

120 

96 

38 

37 

52 

44 

66 

56 

61 

64 

67 

41 

119 

134 

147 

144 

193 

175 

147 

175 

44 

100 

101 

99 

107 

160 

21 

123 

96 

179 

84 

69 

82 

102 

147 

265 

320 

195 

231 

280 

81 

116 

118 

125 

117 

138 

18 

127 

117 

158 

71 

62 

103 

110 

103 

96 

16 

102 

66 

94 

35 

50 

60 

59 

84 

82 

77 

87 

94 

45 

77 

98 

109 

131 

95 

32 

150 

177 

222 

64 

87 

90 

105 

108 

130 

14 

77 

123 

100 

51 

121 

94 

88 

89 

134 

94 

80 

87 

39 

130 

120 

121 

123 

128 

112 

81 

108 

45 

145 

163 

132 

173 

165 

166 

176 

181 

111 

80 

82 

84 

88 

79 

94 

85 

103 

67 

69 

90 

128 

196 

205 

267 

202 

260 

290 

242 

78 

77 

96 

94 

101 

105 

110 

118 

83 

51 

52 

58 

87 

59 

79 

64 

92 

89 

113 

113 

156 

145 

165 

148 

158 

170 

78 

154 

165 

186 

149 

190 

130 

126 

135 

81 

77 

81 

90 

100 

96 

14 

104 

115 

136 

100 

District. 


Abraham  Lincoln.  .  . 

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson.  . 

Comins  '  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston 

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood.  .  .  . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln.  . 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  


*  See  note  bottom  of  page  9. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS  PROMOTED. 
June  30,  1918.—  Concluded. 


District. 


Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell. .  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  . . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston .  . 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell.  .  .  . 

Totals  


64 
71 
99 
60 
184 
85 
105 
79 
151 
183 
68 
109 
97 
266 
106 
77 
99 
57 
82 
86 
134 
76 
69 
57 
45 
79 
79 
91 
59 
134 
118 
123 
158 
153 


68 
139 

56 
116 

87 
183 

90 
108 

86 
137 
240 

70 

75 
123 
325 
117 

98 
101 

54 
135 

79 
160 
132 

55 

78 

73 
109 

87 
152 

83 
113 

91 
136 
194 
147 


56 
132 

73 
110 

95 
201 
106 
121 

82 
155 
243 
118 
107 
123 
215 
121 
121 
115 

77 
115 

98 
141 
152 
103 

74 

65 
157 
105 

87 
108 
156 
102 
143 
233 
153 


83 
139 

83 
137 

82 
242 
116 
130 
102 
165 
268 

85 
138 
101 
270 
157 
109 

76 

68 
118 
123 
180 
193 
113 

91 

97 
107 
118 
126 

90 
168 
107 
151 
250 
162 


,933 


',549 


68 
150 

74 
116 

99 
211 
150 
127 
116 
170 
241 

59 

40 

98 
284 
163 
124 
116 
146 
121 
109 
178 
228 
111 

87 
106 

96 
127 
177 
130 
201 

81 
164 
201 
156 


2'.) 


63 


28 


23 
111 

37 


35 


5S 


105 
114 


70 
144 

48 
139 
142 
202 
126 
108 

49 
150 
237 

50 
148 

85 
324 
188 

83 

71 
147 

66 
112 
179 
230 
113 

74 

87 
146 
151 
127 
100 
187 

74 
322 

45 
104 


8,207  S.918  9.42S  1.9S5 


8,964 


113 
131 

63 
192 
133 
165 
134 
134 

61 
155 
225 

4.3 
154 
105 
368 
180 

94 
111 
122 

43 

78 
170 
247 
110 

66 
134 
184 
153 
148 
123 
196 

75 
369 

45 

90 


87 
149 

71 
166 
150 
217 
169 
132 

57 
184 
307 

95 
192 

96 
361 
220 
101 
108 
168 

74 

86 
219 
310 
132 

85 
138 
187 
156 
172 
146 
221 

71 
469 

31 
112 


38 
29 
86 
40 

120 
44 
79 
44 
87 

100 
23 
98 
26 

139 
88 
50 
55 

116 
28 
25 
82 

187 
54 
50 
92 

117 
73 
S7 

103 
89 
3S 

14 


44 


9,259  10,860  5.022 


*  Open-air  class. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL  PUPILS 

June  30,  1913. 


NOT  PROMOTED. 


District. 


— 

OQ 


Abraham  Lincoln.  .  .  . 

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson.  .  . 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  * . 

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood .... 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman .... 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln.  . 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  


84 


40 
10 
23 
19 

29 
23 
32 
28 
43 
8 
18 
58 
62 
35 
61 
43 
31 
43 
37 

104 
33 
34 
14 
35 
18 
27 
12 
29 
35 

108 
23 
7 
38 
61 
36 


27 


See  note  bottom  of  page  9. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS  NOT  PROMOTED. 
June  30,  1913  —  Concluded. 


>■ 

> 

> 

> 

> 
>— i 

■6 

V 

*o 

0> 

-d 

c« 

•ade 

■ade 

'ade 

•ade 

as 
E 
60 

a 

apv. 

•ade 

V 
1- 

O 

O 

0 

O 

O 

O 

O 

3 

District. 


Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. . . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston .  .  . 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell.  .  .  . 


Totals . 


31* 


651 


1,000 


1,03:3 


.044 


1 .072 


23 


59 


19 


20 
10S 


S2S 


816 


21 
18 

95 
44 
28 
6 
54 
18 
27 
4 
154 
30 
17 
68 
20 
11 
39 
15 
7 

S2 
14 
20 


10 


,109  2.545  1.1S5 


13 


15 


13 


I.". 


15 


352 


*  Open-air  class. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ALL  PUPILS  WHO  WERE  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AT  ANY 
TIME  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1912-13,  SHOWING  THEIR  AGES 
AT  THE  TIME  OF  THEIR  ORIGINAL  ADMISSION  TO  A  BOSTON  HIGH 
OR  LATIN  SCHOOL  AND  THE  AGES  REACHED  AT  THE  TIME  OF  DIS- 
CHARGE BY  ALL  PUPILS  WHO  DROPPED  OUT  DI  KING  THE  YEAR. 


Age   at  Date  of 
Original  Admis- 
sion to  Boston 
High  Schools. 

Total  Number 
Registered 
During  1912-13. 

Number  Who  Dropped  Out  Between  September  1, 
1912,  and  June  18,  1913,  and  Their  Respective 
Ages  at  Date  of  Discharge. 

ss 
III 

ti 
E  / 

£§1 

v. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

Over 
19. 

11  years  

87 
1,037 
3,901 
4,274 
2,497 
1,056 
362 
295 

4 
18 

6 
41 
140 

3 
28 
207 
310 

1 

4 
54 
138 
167 
134 

24 
% 176 
§488 

t254 
t  119 

tso 

69 

49 
742 
2,835 
't  no  4 

1,641 
662 
248 
173 

21 
137 
214 
2*55 

*  7 
24 
65 

113 
72 
40 

13 
36 
50 
42 
11 
10 

3 
9 
11 
t21 
11 
21 

76 

1 

6 
6 
2 

15  years  

16  years  

17  years  

18  years  and  over.  . 

Totals  

13,509 

22 

187 

548 

627 

498 

321 

162 

37 

1,657 

9,374 

*  Includes  four  post  graduates.  t  Includes  two  post  graduates, 

t  Includes  one  post  graduate.  §  Includes  three  post  graduates. 


SUMMARY  OF  ALL  PUPILS  WTHO  WERE  IN  THE  LATIN  SCHOOLS  AT  ANY 
TIME  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1912-13,  SHOWING  THEIR  AGES 
AT  THE  TIME  OF  THEIR  ORIGINAL  ADMISSION  TO  A  BOSTON  HIGH 
OR  LATIN  SCHOOL  AND  THE  AGES  REACHED  AT  THE  TIME  OF  DIS- 
CHARGE BY  ALL  PUPILS  WHO  DROPPED  OUT  DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Age  at  Date  of 
Original  Admis- 
sion to  Boston 
Latin  Schools. 


9  years  

10  years  

11  years  

12  years  

13  years  

14  years  

15  years  

16  years  

17  years  

18  years  

Over  18  years 

Totals .  . 


£-a| 


1 

35 
136 
274 
485 
380 
199 
50 
15 
11 
1 


Number  Who  Dropped  Out  Between  September  1, 
1912,  and  June  18,  1913,  and  Their  Respective 
Ages  at  Date  of  Discharge. 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14 


16. 


18. 


19. 


Over 
19. 


1,587 


13 


42 


62 


66 


SO 


40 


L7 


29 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


TEACHERS. 


SUMMARY  OF  ALL  TEACHERS  —  JUNE  30,  1913. 

Number  of  Schools. 


Schools. 

Number 
of  Schools. 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Men. 

Women.  Total. 

1 

.  1 

15 

*70 
tl24 
J4 

6 
235 
164 

12 

259 
1,880 
226 
236 

18 
494 
2,044 
226 
275 

Kindergarten  

Special  

39 

Totals  

214 

444 

2,613 

3,057 

*  Represents  the  number  of  districts. 

t  Includes  seven  afternoon  kindergarten  classes  as  follows:  Bowdoin  District  (1);  Han- 
cock District  (1);  Phillips  Brooks  District  (1):  Quincv  District  (1):  Samuel  Adams  Dis- 
trict (2);  Wells  District  (1). 

t  Horace  Mann,  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  the  Con- 
tinuation School.  The  number  of  teachers  given  includes  the  teachers  of  these  special 
schools  and  all  general  supervisors  and  directors. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

June  30,  1913. 


Rank.  Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1 

4 

1 
4 

2 
7 
1 

3 

Masters,  Heads  of  Departments  

First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments  

2 
7 

1 

*3 

6 

12 

18 

*  Includes  one  special  teacher  of  penmanship  and  one  teacher  temporarily  assigned  from 
February  3,  1913. 


STATISTICS. 
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SUMMARY  OF  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
June  30,  1913. 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Headmasters  

15 
48 

15 
48 
35 
3 
18 
124 
161 
35 
34 
2 
9 
1 
9 

35 
3 

Masters  

18 
124 
1 

25 

Junior  Masters  

160 
10 
34 
2 
9 
1 
5 

Special  Assistants  

Industrial  Instructors  

4 

Totals  

235 

259 

494 

32 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

Number  and  Rank  of  Teachers,  June  30,  1913. 


Schools. 


xi£  d 


S'8 

"gfti 


11 

<1 


•S  § 


o 
«1 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls*  High  

High  School  of  Commerce . 

High   School  of  Practical 
Arts  

Hyde  Park  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  High  

South  Boston  High  

West  Roxbury  High  

Totals  


36 


10 


15 


48 


35 


18 


124 


161 


35 


34 


*  Assignment  took  effect  April  28,  1913. 

t  In  addition  there  were  nineteen  special  assistants  in  the  Mechanical  Department  who  were  not  classified 
as  teachers. 


STATISTICS. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
June  30,  1913. 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Sub  masters  

64 
81 

6 

70 
81 
70 
34 
98 

50 
28 
27 
1,585 

Masters'  Assistants  

70 
34 
98 
1 
50 
28 
*27 
1,566 

First  Assistant,  Primary  School  

Assistants,  Ungraded  Classes  

k  _   * _X  a„     CI  •  1   

Other  Assistants  

19 

Grade  Totals  

164 

1,880 

116 
110 

2,044 

116 
110 

Kindergartens: 

First  Assistants  

Assistants  

Totals  

164 

2,106    i  2,270 

*  Includes  9  specially  assigned  (from  grades,  8;  from  kindergarten,  1). 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
Number  and  Rank  of  Teachers,  June  30,  1913. 


Schools. 


■a  = 

38 

Ho 


~  X 
.2  >> 

T.  £j 


I  e 


d 

i.  r. 
C  a) 


-  x 
x  S 

1- 


.2  D. 


Abraham  Lincoln.  .  .  . 

Agaasiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson.  . . 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  J . 

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood .... 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln.  . 

Frothingham  

Gaston  


*  1 


12 


40 
12 
21 

23 
10 
20 
19 
15 
24 
18 
17 
21 
|35 
24 
29 
17 
10 
29 
§22 
34 
24 
18 
13 
23 
17 
17 
**  23 


*  Includes  one  teacher  specially  assigned  while  retaining  rank  of  elementary  assistant, 
t  Includes  one  teacher  temporarily  assigned  to  class  for  stammerers,  in  whose  place  a  temporary 
teacher  was  appointed. 

X  See  note  bottom  of  page  9. 

§  Includes  two  temporary  teachers  appointed  for  the  school  year  1912-13. 
II  Includes  one  temporary  teacher  appointed  for  the  school  year  1912-13. 
*|  Includes  one  teacher  specially  assigned  while  retaining  rank  of  first  assistant,  kindergarten. 
**  Includes  one  teacher  temporarily  assigned  to  a  high  school,  in  whose  place  a  temporary 
teacher  was  i  ppointed. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
Number  and  Rank  of  Teachers,  June  30,  1913. 


Continued. 


Schools. 


a 


2f£ 


Kinder- 
gartens. 


"t  t' 
u  < 


George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  


28 
15 
37 
17 
12 
26 
31 
19 
14 
27 
11 
24 
20 
35 
21 
23 
13 
27 
41 
11 

t20 
18 
58 

t  29 
IS 
IS 
21 
16 
17 
29 


5 
2 
§2 
2 
2 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 


*  Includes  one  teacher  specially  assigned  while  retaining  r;\nk*of  elementary  :'ssistan 

f Includes  one  teacher 
teacher  was  appointed. 

X  Includes  one  teacher  temporaril 
in  whose  place  a  temporary 

§  Includes  one  temporar 


assigned  to  a  high  school,  in  whose  place  a  temporary 

assigned  to  the  Public  Latin  School,  from  April  28,  1913, 
eacher  was  appointed. 

teacher  appointed  for  the  school  year  1912-13. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  and  Rank  of  Teachers,  June  30,  1913. 


Concluded. 


Schools. 


.2  >■ 

X  K 

<  s 


z  g 
'Bp 


8,3 


||S 

—  ?3  C 


Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston.  .  . 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell .  .  . 


Totals   70     81     70     34     98      1     50     28     27    1,585    2,044   116  110 


tl 


*37 
17 
12 
17 
25 
22 
22 
20 
%  33 
§  15 
44 
25 
25 


*  Includes  one  teacher  temporarily  assigned  to  Normal  School,  in  whose  place  a  temporary 
teacher  was  appointed. 

t  Includes  one  teacher  specially  assigned  while  retaining  rank  of  elementary  assistant. 

t  Includes  one  teacher  specially  assigned  to  class  for  stammerers  and  one  teacher  assigned 
to  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  in  whose  places  temporary  teachers  were  appointed. 

§  Includes  one  teacher  temporarily  assigned  to  the  Normal  School,  from  February  3,  1913, 
in  whose  place  a  temporary  teacher  was  appointed. 


SPECIAL  TEACHERS,  SUPERVISORS  AND  DIRECTORS. 
June  30,  1913. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Horace  Mann  School: 
Principal 

14 

3 

2 
8 
3 
\  i 
U 

1 
1 
14 

1 
3 
1 
2 
8 
3 
11 
11 

1 
7 
3 

1 

40 
57 

1 
1 
1 

8 
2 
13 
50 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

4 
2 

4 

g 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

Assistant  Principal 

Day  Industrial  Schools: 
Trade  School  for  Girls: 

Master  

First  Assistants  

Assistant  Instructor,  Physical  Training 

Vocational  Assistants 

Trade  Assistants 

Helpers 

Aids  

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys:* 
Master  

1 
7 
3 

Instructors  in  Special  Branches      .  . 

Assistant  Instructors  in  Special  Branches 

Household  Science  and  Arts: 

Supervisor  

40 
57 

Cooking  

Sewing  

Department  of  Manual  Arts: 
Director 

1 
1 

Assistant  Director 

Department  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts 

t8 
2 
10 
46 

Pre-Vocational  Instructors 

Instructors  in  Manual  Training 

3 
4 
1 
1 

1 

Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Training 

Director  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools 

Assistant  Director  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools. 
Continuation  School:                                                    •  • 

Assistant,  Elementary  Course  % 

1 
1 

Director  of  Kindergartens 

Supervisor  of  Special  Classes 

School  Hygiene: 
Director 

1 
1 

1 
4 

Assistant  Director  of  Athletics 

Assistant  Director  of  Phvsical  Training 

Assistant  Instructor*3  in  Athletics 

Classes  for  Stammerers     (See  footnote  ) 

2 

Music  Department: 
Director 

1 
4 

c 
O 

1 
1 

3 

Practice  and  Training: 

Military  Drill: 

1 
1 

39 

236 

275 

Classes  for  stammerers  were  conducted  in  the  Lewis  and  Washington 
Districts  from  October  28,  1912,  to  June  18,  1913,  inclusive.  They  were 
in  charge  of  an  assistant  assigned  from  the  Washington  District,  who  was 
assisted  by  an  assistant  assigned  from  the  Dearborn  District.  Temporary 
teachers  served  in  their  places  in  the  respective  districts  during  this  special 
assignment.  Therefore,  to  show  the  number  of  teaching  positions  actually 
filled,  teachers  are  counted  in  this  report  under  Classes  for  Stammerers 
and  also  under  the  districts  from  which  they  were  assigned.  From  April 
22  until  June,  1912,  these  classes  were  conducted  experimentally  bv  Prof. 
H.  O.  Ennis. 

*  In  addition  there  was  one  special  assistant  in  the  Mechanical  Department  who  was 
not  classified  as  a  teacher. 

t  Includes  one  temporary  teacher  appointed  for  the  school  year  1912-13. 

t  In  addition  there  were  two  assistants,  elementary  course;  four  assistants,  prepara- 
tory course;  two  assistants,  advanced  course;  two  assistants,  modern  languages,  and  one 
assistant,  household  arts,  on  part  time. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SUPERVISORS. 


Nurses  (including  supervising  nurse)   36 

School  Physicians   80 

Truant  Officers  (including  chief  truant  officer)     .      .             .      .  22 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors   1 

Special  Inspector  of  Age  and  Schooling  Certificates    ....  1 

Medical  Inspector,  Special  Classes                                              .  1 

NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS. 
January  81,  WIS. 

1.  Normal  School  *15 

2.  Latin  and  High  Schools  t  493 

3.  Elementary  Schools: 

Principals   .      .      .  70 

Grade  Teachers      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .    J  1,964 

—   2,034 

4.  Kindergartens   229 

5.  Horace  Mann  School  :  16 

6.  Special  Teachers: 

Supervisor  of  Household  Science  and  Arts       .      .  1 

Cooking   .      .  40 

Sewing   57 

Department  of  Manual  Arts   76 

Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Evening  and 

Continuation  Schools   2 

Director  of  Kindergartens   1 

Supervisor  of  Special  Classes   1 

Instructor  and  Assistant  Instructor  in  Military  Drill,  2 
Music  Department  .      .      .      .      .      .  12 

Department  of  School  Hygiene   8 

Director,  First  Assistant  Director  and  Assistant 

Directors  of  Practice  and  Training  ...  5 
Classes  for  Stammerers   2 

—  207 

7.  Day  Industrial  Schools: 

Trade  School  for  Girls   45 

Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys     ....  11 

—  56 

8.  Continuation  School   §  3 

Total  Number  of  Teachers  3,053 


*  Includes  one  teacher  temporarily  assigned  from  an  elementary  school  and  one 
special  teacher  of  penmanship. 

t  Includes  four  toachers  temporarily  assigned  from  elementary  schools  and  two 
teachers  with  the  rank  of  special  assistant:  also  one  temporary  teacher. 

t  Excludes  four  teachers  temporarily  assigned  to  the  Normal  School  or  a  high  school. 

§  In  addition  there  were  three  assistants,  preparatory  course;  two  assistants,  ele- 
mentary course;  two  assistants,  advanced  course;  one  assistant,  household  arts,  and 
two  assistants,  modern  languages,  on  part  time. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Summary  of  Statistics  —  School  Year  1912-1913. 


Schools. 

eachers. 

Total  Registration. 

nbcr 

• 

6 

4 

uu 

B  « 

a: 

2 

"o 

M 

O 

ber  o 
gular 

a! 

§1 

< 

9) 
■ 
1 

^* 

-:  ~ 

S 
3 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

u  a 
< 

■ 
> 
< 

High  Schools  

9 

152 

3,389 

2,886 

6,275 

4,078 

3,265 

813 

80 

Elementary  Schools. . 

19 

272 

6,804 

4,867 

11,671 

6,264 

4,952 

1,312 

79 

*  Industrial  Schools... 

1 

43 

887 

26 

913 

505 

390 

115 

77 

EveningTrade  School, 

1 

12 

331 

331 

185 

134 

51 

72 

Totals  

30 

479 

11,080 

8,110 

19,190 

11,032 

8,741 

2,291 

79 

*  Central  Industrial  and  four  branches. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1 9 12-191 3.—  Continued. 


High  Schools. 


Total  Registration. 


Males.    Females.  Total 


1,161 

1.161 
953 

708 
602 

568 
475 

140 
127 

80 
79 

68 
68 

Girls'  

953 

279 

229 

508 

339 

275 

64 

SI 

68 

Dorchester  

558 

482 

1,040 

678 

536 

142 

79 

68 

268 

217 

485 

32S 

267 

61 

SI 

6S 

Hyde  Park  

21 

47 

68 

43 

34 

9 

79 

OS 

North  

111 

102 

213 

142 

122 

20 

86 

6S 

Roxbury  

537 

500 

1,037 

653 

523 

130 

SO 

68 

454 

356 

810 

585 

465 

120 

79 

67 

Totals  

3,389 

2,886 

6,275 

4,078 

3,265 

813 

80  .... 

u 

51 


eg 


■-  - 

- 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1912-1913  —  Concluded. 


Elementary  Schools. 


Total  Registration. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


a? 


Abraham  Lincoln.  .  . 

Bigelow  

Bowdoin  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Eliot  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

Hancock  

Hyde  Park  

John  Cheverus  

Mather  

Phillips  Brooks  

Quincy  

Theodore  Lyman.  .  .  . 

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston. 
Wells  


Totals. 


203 
524 
22 
512 
135 
1,353 
607 
184 


165 
84 
104 
322 
746 
292 
137 
402 
209 
803 


6,804 


119 

389 
834 
223 
104 


538 
147 
605 
53 
174 
245 
345 
225 
151 
236 
268 
211 


4,867 


322 
913 
856 
735 
239 
1,353 
1,145 
331 
605 
218 
258 
349 
667 
971 
443 
373 
670 
420 
803 


141 

527 
490 
390 
132 
635 
586 
190 
383 
98 
144 
152 
326 
466 
386 
213 
375 
202 
428 


11,671 


,264 


113 
390 
383 
315 
101 
518 
467 
153 
302 
75 
108 
104 
238 
392 
301 
157 
327 
164 
344 


4,952 


1,312 


Industrial  School  and 
Branches. 


Central  

Brimmer  Branch.  .  .  . 
East  Boston  Branch. 
Hyde  Park  Branch .  . 
Roxbury  Branch 
South  End  Branch.  . 


Totals. 


392 
140 
84 
41 
200 
30 


887 


25 


393 
140 

84  1 

41 
225 

30 


192 
69 
51 
28 

135 
30 


26        913      505  390 


154 
52 
37 
20 

101 
26 


Evening  Trade  School. 


331        331  I     185  134 


51  72 


71 
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EVENING  SCHOOL.  1868-1013. 
Public  Evening  Schools  Established  1S68. 


Term. 

Registration, 
School  Year. 

Average  Number 
Belonging, 
School  Year. 

Average  Attendance, 
School  Year. 

Average  Cost  per 
Pupil  for 
Instruction. 

Graduates. 

0 

I 

d 
a 

0 

□  a 
—  B 

»a 

Net  Cost, 

Financial  Yeai 

Salaries  of 
In-itructors, 
Financial  Yeai 

■ 

Elementary. 

1,566 
3,392 

*  3,691 
4,847 

t  5,306 
6,745 
7,803 

t  7,021 
8,547 
8,975 
7,720 
5,095 
6,456 
5,468 
5,927 
5,851 
6,114 
6,959 
6,696 
6,576 
7,442 
8,441 
9,514 
9,327 
9,116 
9,603 
9,665 
9,916 
11,429 

544 
918 
1,037 
1,205 
tl,075 
1,658 
1,887 
2,010 
1,826 
1,694 
1,878 
1,400 
1,588 
1,636 
1,800 
2,147 
2,659 
2,551 
2,566 
2,597 
2,952 
3,362 
3,478 
3,588 
3,447 
3,889 
3,388 
3,454 
4,111 

$4,216  16 

1  SAO  71) 

810,727  00 
16,694  00 
20,678  00 
21,578  00 
30,282  00 
33,871  00 
38,472  00 
37.279  50 

$11  69 

16  10 

17  16 
20  07 

18  26 
17  95 

19  04 

20  42 

1 R7fl_7 1 

1,666 
2,242 

t  2,252 
3,364 
3,416 

t  2,913 
3,727 
3,673 
3,418 
2,690 
3,013 
2,839 
2,964 
2,925 

Ifi7l  "7"> 

1 ol Z-J S  

lo/o— /4  

1874—75  

1 875—76  

Io/7— /8  

.[ 

1878-79  

41,970  82 
43,156  15 
39,483  78 
30,671  96 
34,237  73 
37,615  48 
50,072  70 
49,907  46 
47,065  42 
47,944  04 
54,520  57 
61,806  59 
62,864  20 
t  38,593  05 
65,325  05 
70,638  89 
71,541  42 
66,547  48 
75,608  67 

32,876  50 
34,604  00 
32,034  00 
24,778  50 

17  51 
24  71 
20  11 
15  15 

f  Q7A 

1882-83  

1 883-84  

29,270  34 
35,659  66 
38,033  34 
35,330  00 
37,314  50 
40,413  50 
47,027  50 
48,783  00 
t  27,623  50 
50,736  00 
55,363  50 
57,116  00 
52,596  50 
57,992  50 

14  10 

13  41 

14  91 

13  77 

14  75 
13  61 

13  99 

14  05 
t  7  70 
14  72 

14  24 
16  89 

15  23 
14  11 

1884-85  

1885-86  

3,626 
3,615 
3,571 

■OOI  OO 

iooo  on 

1889-90  

4,924 
5,482 
5,490 
5,172 
5,764 
5,545 
4,901 
5,799 

1890-91   

1 

270 
221 
296 

271 
221 
•297 

1891-92  

1892-93  

1 

6 
3 
7 
7 

1893-94  

333  339 
357  360 
330  337 
340  347 

1894-95  

1895-96  

1896-97  

*  Evening  High  School  omitted, 
t  Evening  Drawing  School  omitted. 

t  May  1,  1891,  to  January  31,  1892.  , 
Note.    The  term  "Net  Cost"  is  applied  to  that  part  of  the  total  cost  coining  from  the  Scl 
Committee's  share  of  the  tax  levy. 
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EVENING  SCHOOL,  1868-1913. 
Public  Evening  Schools  Established  186H. —  Concluded. 


Term. 


c3  o 

Pi 


0> 

■2  * 

S  -  =3 

3  M  O 


0  c 


<1 


c  ^ 

M  O 


O  c 


Q-2 


o  u-~ 

O  o-g 

«_,  3 


Graduates. 


1897-  98. . 

1898-  99. . 

1899-  1900 

1900-  01 . . 
1931-02. . 
1902-03. . 
1933-04. . 
1904-05. . 
1935-06. . 

1906-  07. . 

1907-  08.  . 

1908-  09. . 

1909-  10. . 

1910-  11. . 

1911-  12. . 

1912-  13. . 


11,269 
10,393 
11,159 
11,997 
12,721 
14,430 
18,549 
21,268 
23,676 
23,079 
23,317 
21,409 
19,856 
20,335 
20,402 
19,190 


5,955 
5,203 
5,792 
6,052 
6,394 
7,687 
9,247 
9,818 
10,950 
10,951 


12,080 
10,126 
10,335 
9,792 
11,032 


4,002 
3,666 
4,164 
4,358 
4,616 
5,116 
6,713 
7,297 
7,979 
7,267 
8,113 
8.309 
7,418 
7,313 
8,197 
8,741 


86.094  67 
87,834  41 
88,671  60 
95,294  73 
110,897  81 
120,198  87 
128,258  35 
136,662  71 
127,819  61 
124,646  64 


136,470  30 
143,104  65 
122,356  65 
136,307  92 
149,768  46 


66,805  50 
67,709  00 
67,314  00 
71,722  50 
76.926  50 
85,660  50 
92,155  50 

100,597  00 

104,625  00 
98,525  50 
93,192  60 
99,564  00 

107,478  75 
92,242  00 
99,364  50 

103,200  75 


16  69 
18  47 
16  17 
16  46 
16  67 
16  74 
13  73 
13  79 
13  11 

13  56 
11  49 

11  78 

14  49 

12  61 
12  12 
11  81 


10 
7 
5 
13 
12 
16 
36 
40 
41 
88 
131 
155 
159 
193 
255 
318 


421 
413 
457 
437 
412 
423 
488 
523 
.648 
706 
802 
829 
711 
722 
693 
834 


431 
420 
462 
450 
424 
439 
524 
563 
689 
794 
933 
984 
870 
915 
948 
,152 


2,984 


3,466 
2,705 


4,051 
4,970 
4,668 
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Kg 

.38 
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Countries  of  Birth  of  Pupils  in  Evening  Schools. 


Country  of  Birth. 


Austria-Hungary . 

China  

Great  Britain.  .  .  . 

France  

Greece  

Germany  

Italy  

Japan  

Norway  

Portugal  

Russia  

Spain  

Sweden  

Turkey  

United  States.  .  .  . 
Others  


High  Schools. 


1907.    1908.  1913 


20 


475 
4 
12 
24 
46 
2 
11 
2 

*521 
1 
18 
i34 
5,061 
32 


Elementary  Schools. 


Industrial  and 
Trade. 


1907.      1908.      1913.     1907.    1908.  1913 


104 
9 

1,045 
90 
337 
374 

2,129 


156 
61 
4,057 
22 
234 
§330 
4,752 
58 


972 
53 
738 
227 
2,921 


103 
t  4,727 
31 
196 
479 
3,758 
102 


223 
4 

813 
29 
392 
139 
2,331 


38 
47 
4,064 
7 

172 
%  646 
2,427 

177 


Totals . 


6,263    13,758    14,537  11,509 


*  Includes  Hebrews,  Poles,  Finns  and  Lithuanians. 

t  Includes  Hebrews. 

j  Includes  Albanians.  Syrians. 

§  Includes  Syrians. 
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CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

School  Year  1912-1913. 


Classes. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average 

Membership. 

Average 
Attendance, 

Percentage  of 
Attendance. 

Pupils  Employed 
1>\  Boston 
Firms. 

Pupils  Living  in 
Boston. 

4& 

2 

fj 

u 

Clothing  

26 

13 

10 

77 

26 

23 

3 

19 

9 

9 

96 

19 

10 

9 

161 

36 

30 

83 

161 

160 

1 

Household  Arts  

60 

11 

10 

91 

60 

54 

6 

155 

24 

21 

88 

71 

142 

13 

Retail  Shoe  Salesmanship  

19 

14 

13 

93 

19 

18 

1 

46 

20 

17 

85 

46 

27 

19 

Italian  

404 

149 

119 

80 

360 

340 

64 

127 

29 

25 

86 

127 

108 

19 

16 

13 

9 

74 

16 

11 

5 

Totals  

1,033 

318 

263 

83 

905 

893 

140 
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CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 
School  Year  1912-1913. 


Classes. 


Banking  

Clothing  

Dry  Goods  

English  

Household  Arts  

Preparatory  Salesman- 
ship. 


Retail   Shoe  Salesman- 
ship. 


Shoe  and  Leather . 


Italian. 


Spanish. 


Totals. 


P.  M. 

4-6 


34  I     P.  M. 
I  3.30-5.30 


47 


326 


333 


206 


24 


4S 


326 


1,448 


P.  M. 

3.30-5.30 


A.  M. 

8.45-10.45 

P.  M. 
2.45-4.45 


A.  M. 
10-12  M. 

P.  M. 
12.30-2.30 
3.30-5.30 

•A.  M. 

8.30-10.30 


A.  M. 
5.30-10.30 


P.  M. 

3.30-5.30 


P.  M. 

3.15-4.15 
4.30-5.30 


P.  M. 

4,30-5.30 


Tuesday, 
Thursday. 

Tuesday, 
Thursday. 


Monday, 
Friday. 


Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday 
Thursday, 
Friday. 

Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday 
Thursday, 
Friday. 

Tuesday, 
Wednesday 
Thursday, 
Friday. 

Tuesday, 
Thursday. 

Monday, 
Friday. 


Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday 
Thursday, 
Friday. 

Monday, 
Tuesday, 
Wednesday 
Thursday, 
Friday. 


1912. 
Sept.  17 

1912. 
Oct.  3 

1912. 
Oct.  29 

1913. 
Mar.  13 

1913. 
Mar.  4 

1913. 
Apr.  22 

1912. 
Sept.  27 

1913. 
Feb.  3 

1913. 
Jan.  31 

1913. 
May  2 

1912. 
Sept.  16 

1913. 

May  29 

1912. 
Sept.  16 

1913. 
June  12 

1912. 
Sept.  IS 

1913. 
May  29 

1912. 
Oct.  1 

1913. 
Feb.  3 

1912. 
Sept.  16 

1913. 
Jan.  20 

1912. 
Dec.  6 

1913. 
Apr.  21 

1912. 
Dec.  2 

1913. 
May  29 

1912. 
Dec.  2 

1913. 
May  29 

STATISTICS. 
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PLAYGROUNDS. 


Number  of  Teachers  School  Year  1012-1013. 


o 

SEASONS. 

First  Assistants. 

Assistants. 

Sand  Garden 
Assistants. 

03 

3 

QQ 

i 

1 

JA 

o 
r. 
o 

r* 

>. 

£ 

Totals. 

1912. 

Fall  (September  18  to  December  30) : 

Men  

Gl 

61 

64 

45 

10 

6 

3 

Totals  

45 

10 

6 

3 

61 

125 

1913. 

Spring  (April  1  to  June  19) : 

Men  

61 

61 

38 

6 

4 

3 

51 

Totals  

3S 

6 

4 

3 

61 

112 

Summer  (June  20  to  September  10) : 

Men  

4 

4 

51 

41' 

22 

3 

117 

Totals  

51 

41 

22 

3 

4 

121 

SCHOOLHOUSE  SUMMARY. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1913. 


Number 

Assembly 
Halls. 

Drill  Halls 

Construction  of 

ScHOOLHOUSES. 

Grade  of  School. 

of 

Buildings. 

and 
Gymnasia. 

Wood. 

Brick. 

Fire- 
proof. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

13 

12 

11 

13 

7 

Elementary  

*347 

74 

tl77 

170 

31 

Trade  School  for  Girls  

1 

1 

Horace  Mann  School  

1 

2 

1 

Totals  

363 

91 

12 

177 

186 

38 

*  Two  are  used  as  high  schools  and  one  by  the  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
t  Including  105  portable  schoolhouses. 

Note. —  In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  in  use  during  the  school  year  the  following 
rented  quarters:  Elementary,  29  (wood  7,  brick  22);  high,  3  (wood  1,  brick  2);  total,  32 
(wood  8.  brick  24). 
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SCHOOLROOMS  AND  SITTINGS. 


Schools. 

Day 
Rooms. 

Evening 
Rooms. 

Day 
School 
Sittings. 

42 

424 
2,262 
15 
1 
36 

224 

15,432 
103,717 
188 
12 
466 

High  and  Latin  (including  all  rooms  in  which  instruction 
of  any  character  is  given)  

133 
231 

25 

Totals  

2,780 

389 

120,039 

CLASS  ROOMS  IN  NORMAL,  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

(Including  Laboratories  and  all  Other  Rooms  in  which  Instruction  of  any- 
Character  is  Given.) 


Schools. 

Rooms. 

Gymnasia  and 
Drill  Halls. 

Normal  School  

42 

*G. 

27 

t  D.  H.  and  G. 

Girls'  Latin  School  

21 

*G. 

Brighton  High  School  

14 

D.  H.  and  G. 

18 

G. 

Dorchester  High  School  

59 

G. 

East  Boston  High  School  

16 

G. 

49 

t  D.  H.  and  G. 

Girls'  High  School  

52 

G. 

25 

G. 

14 

17 

D.  H. 

31 

36 

D.  H. 

24 

G. 

West  Roxbury  High  School  

21 

G. 

Total  

466 

*  Used  jointly. 


f  Used  jointly. 


STATISTIC  IS. 
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CLASS  ROOMS  IN  ELEMENTARY  DISTRICTS. 

(Including  Regular  Schoolhouses,  Portables,  Hired  Quarters  and 
vised  Rooms  in  Halls,  Corridors  and  Basements.) 

June  30,  1913. 


Impro- 


DlSTRICT. 


District. 


Abraham  Lincoln .... 

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson.  . 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  * 

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood.  .  .  . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman.  .  .  . 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. . 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  


John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry .  .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott. .  

Prince  

Quincy  '  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Washington. . .  -  

Washington  Allston.  .  .  . 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell  

Horace  Mann  (Special) 

Total  


*  See  note  bottom  of  page  9. 
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SEATING  CAPACITY. 

NORMAL,  LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
(Seats  Available  for  "Home"  Seating.) 
June  30,  1913. 


Schools. 

Regular 
Seats. 

Hall 
Seats. 

Portable 
Seats. 

In 

Rented 
Quarters 

In  Base- 
ments. 

Totals. 

224 

1,012 
633 
354 
532 

1,495 
566 
995 

2,207 
697 
413 
457 

1,203 
892 
905 
610 

 1  

224 
1,036 
707 
530 
658 
1,861 
620 
1,825 
2,207 
1,137 
413 
457 
1,403 
933 
965 
680 

Public  Latin  

24 
38 
36 
10 

270 
54 

106 

*  36 
140 
t  116 

96 

Dorchester  High  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

t  724 

Girls'  High  



High  School  of  Commerce  

80 

360 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

Hyde  Park  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

§72 

128 

Roxbury  High  

41 

South  Boston  High  

60 
70 

West  Roxbury  High  

Totals  

13,195 

540 

796 

1,084 

41  15,656 

*  In  recitation  room. 

t  Laboratory,  40;  typewriting  room,  36;  drawing  room,  40. 
t  Tremont  street,  284;  Franklin  Union,  440. 
§  Supplied  only  with  folding  settees. 


Total  Number 
of  Seats. 

2,425 
930 
1.393 
1,341 
746 
1,123 
1,194 
1.112 

Q    10           x    IC  C 
co    r~    co    co    —  — 
—    ^    o    o    M  © 

-japtmj 

O  'O 
O     CI  o 

-r    -v    ?i    -r.  — .    c.    -r    o  oo 
:£>     O     O     'C     cr-     O     '.0  » 

2,325 
906 
1,298 
1,341 
6S2 
1,319 
1,092 
1,056 
1,335 
1,07  1 
986 
1,371 
2,155 
1,518 

< 

i 

w 

n 

m 

total 
number  of 
extra  seats. 

C) 

lH                    H        -H        ~H                    <N  »H 

o 
o 

•apt:  JO 

IM 

Cl«r)lill(5HK5M(M 

>-h                    cm  i-h 

•2  ci 

rented 
quarters. 

o 

iC 

-japut^j 

o 

id 

•9peiO 

PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

'I^ox 

OS 

O  O 

oo    oo  © 
t-    oo  85 

CO 

"uaq.j'eS 
-J9pnix 

•ap^io 

Ci 

o  o 

00     00  o 

r-    oo  B 

CO 

BASEMENT. 

W>.L 

CM 

06 

-J8pui\J 

•apejQ 

CM 

X 

HALL 
CLASSES. 

'P^ox 

CM  lO 

-aapuni 

•ap^JO 

IN  iO 

* 

PORTABLE 
SEATS  IN 
REGULAR 
ROOMS. 

•p3^0X 

I> 

OS  CO 

^    n    oo  n 

©     TH  iH 

CM 

co 

-aapuiX 

o 

iO 

N  N 
O  C 

•ep^jQ 

l> 

CM 

■  CO 
•  CO 

lO      n  M 

•       Tj«  .-1 

CM 

[-  :- 

Regular  Seats. 

•p^^OX 

2,298 
930 
1,249 
1,308 
642 
1,225 
1,047 
1,094 
1,165 
1,042 
984 
1.538 

2,155 
1  589 

-aapui>i 

CM 

OS     iO             O     Tf     ©  00 
©       ©       l-O       ST       ©  © 

•apeiQ 

2,298 
906 
1,249 
1  308 

578 
1,225 
1,047 
1,045 
1,070 
941 
934 
1,374 
2.095 

H f 

g  .3 


0  .a 

1  |    J  & 

j 

3    *    *  1 


a  B  0  0  0  Q  Q 
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Total  Number 
of  Seats. 

1,824 
1,329 
641 
1,751 
1,352 
2,673 
1,534 
868 
911 
1,558 
1,189 
1,114 
1,321 
1,698 
1,223 
2,455 

-iapm;\[ 

CCM-tl^N'-'COO^OOTfiOOOOOO 

1,714 
1,277 
597 
1,694 
1,210 
2,632 
1,464 
813 
851 
1,464 
1,131 
1,070 
1,276 
1,542 
1,125 
2.257 

Extra  Seats. 

total 
number  of 
extra  seats. 

CO  CM 

OS      t«.  iH 
rH      O  00 
CM 

CO     ifl     CO     o  o 

Tt*                    O        rH        O  rH 
rH        CO        CM                    rH  rH 

CM 
■* 
CM 

-japui\j 

CM 

c 
f* 

C  X 

O      03  iO 

rH  03 
CO  QO 

CT.  — 
rH       O  -i 

CM 

os    c»    t-    co    o  eo 

X        I-        ^        rH        O  O 
CM        rH  rH 

CM 

<N 

RENTED 
QUARTERS. 

O 
03 

X 

CM 
CM 

•ua^xeg 
-japtn^j 

Tf 

OS 

UK 

O 

CM 

<N 

PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

c 

* 

CO. 

CM  rH 

ic  co 

CO  o 

•ua^xeS 
-lapui^j 

CM 

•apBjQ 

a> 

co 

CM  rH 

o 

CO  t}< 

a 
s 

§ 

05 
< 

a 

•p^ox 

CM 

'ua^juS 
-lapmx 

•apBj0 

CM 

HALL 
CLASSES. 

•pn°X 

CM 

-japuiX 

•aptuo 

o 
os 

o 

CM 

PORTABLE 
SEATS  IN 
REGULAR 
ROOMS. 

•pnox 

S  c 

CM  CM 

I-  X 

rH 

t»    *<•         co    iq  r<- 

CO        rH  rH 

o 

•ua^j^S 
-japui^[ 

c 

X 

•apBjQ 

t-  C 

CM  IN 

t-  X 

t-        I>        CS  CO 

X                                rH  rH 

o 

'pnox 


•ua^j^S 
-iaput\j 


•aptJJO 


—  x 

CD  X 

rH  LO 


CM  rH 


co  co 
10  — 
—  X 


1>  o 

1.0  rH 
O  rH 


C  H- 

1  1 

Q  Q 


c 

c 

•  "3 

o 

g 

•  J 

Pari 

!  * 

fc<  o 

o  o 

—  c3 
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OS  CM 
CI  OS 
o  <tf 


lO  00  o 
tt  C 

*    a  n 


o 

^"  cm* 


-r  C-  O 

ci    -r  B  t-  i  - 

cc    f  c  c 

M  — "  * I  — f  — 


1,083 

063 
1,531 
1,791 
1,130 

924 
1,431 

733 
1,883 
1,188 
2,649 
1,140 
1,347 

848 
1,656 
2,544 

702 
1,314 
1,256 
3,110 
1,393 
1,008 
1,020 
1,265 

co          co    co    o    ^                o    cm    os    o          o    i-    o.    c    —  i-i- 

~h      ~      CM      CM               ^      ^                                CM      ^                       CM      CM              S               i.-j  W 

as 

•lip        ■      OS     CO     >C                        -00             O        •     ©     Tf      CO  -co 
~h      CM              VS     CM      O                          -CO         •      O         •CDC'-              O  *H 

c 

ot-oo^r^cocs^-^iCrHoooooow 

CO                                              rt<  CN<NOO—iO'^Os 
CM       .-1                           .-H                                     N                »-4                l-l  »H 

ec    ©  oo 
^  o 

H     Cl  CI 

~       CO  CM 


co  CD 


r-l  rc 


OS      iH      CD  O 

,-"       CM_  1-4 


O  CO 
CM  CM 

O  ,-1 


OS  CS  CO 
CM  CD 
I-       00  y-l 


O  --I 
C  CM 


r     c  - 

©     cm  — 

O      ©  CM 


I  | 

o  <s 

>S  1-3 


.9 

fa 

CJ 

O 
P 

s 

s 

3 
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Total  Number 
of  Seats. 

1,065 
1,086 
1,718 
2,211 
1,295 
1,022 
1,291 
1,633 
1,455 
1,478 
1,225 
2,117 
1,126 
2,694 
1,762 
1,606 

103,717 

oo^coeooocot^iot-ooO  TjtiH 

CO      iO      O  — 'OLOCi-^t^OCNCiLO© 

rH        rH                                            rH                    rH        rH                                CN  • 

CO 

6,124 

1,027 
1,032 
1,012 
2,098 
1,235 
972 
1,195 
1,486 
1,380 
1,371 
1,105 
2,019 
1,072 
2,493 
1,762 
1,553 

97,593 

Extra  Seats. 

total 
number  of 
extra  seats. 

COrHCOiOOOOOOrHCDOOOOOOOO 

CN)        t^-  OCO-rtHlOCOrHrOrHlOT^CO 
rH       CO                                                             CN                  rH  (N 

8,113 

-japuixj 

co 

o 

2,278 

OOCOCDIOOOOOO-^COOOOOOOOO 

rH       CN                                                              rH                  rH  CN 

5,835 

RENTED 
QUARTERS. 

o 
l> 

ia 

CN 
X 

-jopunj 

CD 
O 
CN 

•aptjaQ 

o 

oa 

CD 

PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

CM  C5 
O  t- 

»C      00      00      00  CN 

OS        00        TP        Tt<  O 

CN 

TP 

CO  rH 

LO  CO 

3,826 

-J8pUI}J 

.  o 

OS 
CN 

•ap^jQ 

-N  C5 

to    co    oo   oo  »o 

O      00      f      ^  o 

«# 

CO  rH 

lO  CO 

3,535 

BASEMENT. 

CD 
00 

o 

CD 

cD 

-japni>j 

•aptuQ 

CO 
00 

o 

CO 

CD 

HALL 
CLASSES. 

co 

o 

co 

CD 
LO 

LO 

-aapui^i 

CD 
•M 

'Sp'BJQ 

co 
i> 

o 
co 

O 

co 

ItJ 

PORTABLE 
SEATS  IN 
REGULAR 
ROOMS. 

CO      O  CD 

CO  rH 

CN      Ci      CO      i-O      ©  CN 

CN        rH                    rH  rH 

2,460 

-jspui^j 

co 

1,755 

•9pBjQ 

CD      CO  CD 
CO 

CN       Oi       CO       iO       O  N 

CN  1— 1                    rH  rH 

I  705 

Regular  Seats. 

1,054 
1,086 
1,590 
1,840 
1,289 
927 
1,203 
1,585 
1,405 
1,247 
1,209 
1,979 
1,116 
2,436 
1,714 
1,576 

95,604 

-japui\j 

CO  CO 

CO     *o  o 

O     O     CO     t-  «5 
CD      »C  Oi 

O      00      Tj<  r-l 
CN      ©      LO  O 
rH  CN 

co 

lO 

3,846 

•ap-BjQ 

1,016 
1,032 
1,484 
1,840 
1,229 
877 
1,107 
1,438 
1,330 
1,247 
1,089 
1,881 
1,062 
2,235 
1,714 
1,523 

91,758 
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EXTENDED  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  1912-13. 


EVENING  CENTERS. 


Centers. 

Number  of 
Sessions. 

Total 
Attendance. 

Average 
Nightly 
Attendance. 

57 

9,914 

174 

57 

24,179 

424 

57 

18,200 

286 

57 

12,129 

213 

GENERAL  LECTURE  COURSE. 
(Including  Saturday  Evening  Lectures.) 


Lecture. 

Charlestown 
Center. 

East  Boston 
Center. 

Roxbury 
Center. 

South  Boston 
Center. 

Total 
Attendance. 

First  

53 

105 

47 

63 

278 

Second  

48 

220 

92 

50 

410 

Third  

73 

275 

102 

140 

590 

Fourth  

375 

305 

40 

190 

910 

Fifth  

250 

190 

64 

125 

629 

Sixth  

150 

550 

100 

110 

910 

Seventh  

150 

575 

118 

450 

1,293 

Eighth  

250 

575 

120 

f340 

1,285 

Ninth  

300 

625 

130 

350 

1,405 

Tenth  

*275 

550 

t340 

1,165 

Average  nightly  attendance  

1,934 
193 

3,970 
397 

S13 
90 

2.15S 
216 

S.S75 
S96 

*  Held  on  Wednesday. 


t  Held  on  Friday. 
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SATURDAY  EVENING  ACTIVITIES. 


Charlestown 

Center, 
Attendance. 

East  Boston 

Center, 
Attendance. 

Roxbury 
Center, 
Attendance. 

South  Boston 

Center, 
Attendance. 

Public  lectures  

1,559 

3,970 

813 

1,478 

Clubs  

710 

397 

1,972 

1,145 

1,715 

2,856 

924  ' 

1,373 

Total  attendance  

4,084 

7,223 

3,709 

3,996 

WORKERS  EMPLOYED. 


Title. 

Charlestown 
Evening 
Center. 

East  Boston 
Evening 
Center. 

Roxbury 
Evening 
Center. 

South  Boston 
Evening 
Center. 

Managers  

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

9 

4 

Leaders  

6 

10 

10 

6 

Special  leaders  

4 

7 

11 

3 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 
1 
1 

Clerks  

1 
1 

1 

1 

Matrons  

Totals  

23 

29 

35 

18 

Numbers  varied  from  month  to  month.  The  above  figures  taken  from 
the  February,  1913,  pay  roll. 


NON-ENGLISH  LECTURES. 

Number  .            .      .      .      .      .   140 

Total  attendance  '   41,714 

Average  attendance   298 
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In  School  Committee,  January  30,  1914. 
Ordered,  That  this   Board  hereby   adopts  as  its  annual 
report  for  the  current  year  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent as  contained  in  School  Document  No.  10,  1913. 
Attest : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 
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Boston,  Mass.,  December  15,  1913. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

I  submit  herewith  the  thirty-second  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  This  would  be  the  thirty-third 
report  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  no  report  was  issued  in 
1912. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Franklin  B.  Dyer, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  following  report  it  is  the  intent  to  give  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  local  school  system  and  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  those  activities  which  are  distinctive  or 
in  the  formative  process.  All  city  school  systems  have  much 
in  common.  To  a  remarkable  degree  public  education  in 
American  cities  has  developed  into  systems  that  in  essential 
particulars  are  very  similar,  so  that  an  account  of  one  would 
apply  in  large  measure  to  all.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
these  phases  in  this  report.  The  school  system  of  Boston 
differs  from  others  chiefly  in  " getting  there  first."  The  city 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  starting  new  activities.  This  is  due  to 
at  least  three  causes  —  the  genius  of  the  people,  the  succession 
of  great  superintendents  and  educational  leaders,  and  the 
nonpolitical  character  of  the  educational  board  that  has 
shaped  policies  in  recent  years. 

In  this  city  there  are  more  people  probably  than  in  any 
other  city  in  America  who  are  devoted  to  the  betterment  of 
conditions  of  living,  not  as  agitators  merely,  but  as  philanthro- 
pists who  are  ready  to  give  their  time  and  money  to  foster 
educational  experiments  until  their  value  is  determined  and 
they  are  recognized  as  legitimate  functions  of  the  public  school 
system.  Thus  have  come  in  the  kindergarten,  manual  arts, 
household  arts,  prevocational  training,  trade  schools,  voca- 
tional counsel,  organized  play,  evening  centers  and  other 
activities.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  these  movements 
belong  to  the  past.  At  the  present  time  many  persons  and 
organizations  are  setting  object  lessons  or  seeking  helpful 
cooperation:  Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw,  with  her  remarkable  indus- 
trial school  in  the  North  End;  Miss  Louise  Brooks,  with  her 
Trade  School  for  the  Deaf;  Mr.  Edson  L.  Ford,  with  the 
Children's  Museum;  the  Boston  Placement  Bureau;  the  school 
luncheon  department  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union;  the  School  Garden  Association  and  the  Home  and 
School  Association.    In  an  appendix  of  this  report  will  be 
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found  a  list  of  over  one  hundred  organizations  which  are 
cooperating  in  some  way  with  the  public  schools.  Most  of 
them  are  attempting  to  demonstrate  or  bring  about  some 
improvement  in  educational  procedure.  These  are  character- 
istic of  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  effectually  prevent  educa- 
tional stagnation.  In  this  city  one  important  function  of  the 
school  administration  is  to  act  as  a  lens  to  catch  these  various 
lines  of  educational  endeavor  and  bring  them  into  harmonious 
and  economic  action. 

Again,  this  city  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  its  superin- 
tendents of  schools  and  other  educational  leaders.  Brooks, 
Conley,  Seaver,  Philbrick,  to  go  no  farther  back  than  one  gen- 
eration, are  names  that  are  known  throughout  the  nation. 
Through  their  leadership  in  the  times  in  which  educational 
systems  were  changing  from  a  very  simple  to  a  very  complex 
organization  the  progress  of  the  schools  was  continuous  and 
the  new  activities  were  readily  assimilated.  In  addition  to 
these,  perhaps  no  other  city  has  had  so  many  great  masters 
and  teachers  who  have  stood  for  the  highest  educational  ideals. 

And  lastly,  this  city  was  one  of  the  first  to  abandon  the 
political  form  of  school  control  and  to  place  the  direction  of 
the  schools  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  whose  sole  interest 
is  to  serve  the  children  of  the  city.  This  was  completely 
effected  in  1906  by  the  election  at  large  of  a  nonpartisan 
school  committee  of  five.  Since  that  time  the  progress  of  the 
schools  has  been  by  leaps  and  bounds,  so  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  phase  of  educational  activity  that  is  not  in  operation  in  this 
city  at  the  present  time. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  present  school  system  in  this 
city  is  one  of  the  most  complex  in  the  United  States  though 
many  of  the  educational  activities  are  so  recently  begun  as  to 
be  in  the  infant  stage  of  development.  It  is  partly  the  business 
of  this  report  to  give  an  inventory  of  these  newer  activities  and 
to  discuss  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  develop  them. 
Such  a  report  is  valuable  chiefly  to  those  who  make  it,  like 
stock-taking  in  a  store.  It  compels  close  scrutiny  of  all  depart- 
ments, appraisal  of  values,  and  determination  of  immediate 
needs.  It  is  not  intended  that  anything  in  the  report  should  be 
critical  in  a  fault-finding  sense.  Only  constructive  suggestions 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  account  of  this  great  system  of 
schools. 
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II.  THE  BOARD  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
In  the  development  of  the  work  discussed  in  this  report 
especial  acknowledgment  is  due  the  staff  of  six  assistant 
superintendents.  Without  their  invaluable  support  and  coun- 
sel but  little  progress  would  be  possible.  Fortunately  their 
efficiency  and  their  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools 
are  such  that  the  progress  of  the  system  goes  steadily  forward, 
bridging  the  gaps  between  administrations  without  jar  or 
retardation. 

In  addition  to  their  duties  as  a  Board,  conducting  examina- 
tions, rating  teachers,  selecting  text  books,  and  reporting  on 
many  matters  of  policy,  they  are  also  district  superintendents, 
each  with  a  large  number  of  schools  under  their  supervision. 

This  year  they  have  also  been  given  individual  assignments 
on  the  so-called  vertical  system  of  distributing  the  work,  in 
the  belief  that  specialization  must  be  encouraged  if  the  school 
system  is  to  advance  in  efficiency.  Each  one  has  been  given  a 
few  major  and  several  minor  features  of  the  school  system 
in  the  nature  of  special  studies,  to  advise  upon,  to  nurture  and 
develop.  The  tastes  and  abilities  of  the  staff  are  such  as  to 
make  such  a  distribution  of  the  work  not  only  feasible,  but 
agreeable,  as  the  topics  are  readjusted  annually. 

To  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke  have  been  assigned  for 
special  attention  the  general  problems  of  high  schools,  the 
intermediate  school  plan  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the 
examination  and  rating  of  teachers,  the  intelligent  cooperation 
of  the  home  and  similar  matters. 

To  Assistant  Superintendent  Parker:  The  physical  needs  of 
children  and  the  types  of  children  with  pronounced  physical 
defects,  children  morally  out  of  step,  the  parental  school,  home 
and  school  gardening,  the  course  of  study  in  history  and 
geography  and  minor  topics. 

To  Assistant  Superintendent  Rafter:  The  attendance  depart- 
ment and  employment  of  children,  children  with  varying  mental 
needs  and  especially  superior  children,  summer  schools,  the 
course  of  study  in  music  and  English  and  especially  the  develop- 
ment of  standards  in  English  and  the  use  of  the  public  library. 

To  Assistant  Superintendent  Mrs.  Ripley:  The  training  of 
teachers,  the  domestic  training  of  girls,  prevocational  schools 
for  girls,  school  bulletins,  the  Children's  Museum,  cooperation 
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with  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
oral  expression  in  high  schools  and  reading  in  elementary 
schools. 

To  Assistant  Superintendent  Thompson:  The  numerous 
problems  concerning  industrial  and  commercial  education  in 
high  schools,  trade  schools,  continuation  schools  and  evening 
schools,  cooperation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  labor  organizations  and 
employers. 

To  Assistant  Superintendent  White:  Vocational  counsel  and 
guidance,  pre  vocational  instruction  of  boys  below  high  school, 
manual  training  and  drawing,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  the 
instruction  of  foreign  children  and  courses  for  the  promotion 
of  teachers. 

Although  these  assignments  were  not  made  until  the  middle 
of  the  year,  each  assistant  superintendent  has  done  a  great 
amount  of  work  upon  his  or  her  topics.  All  have  made  illum- 
inating and  most  helpful  reports  both  to  the  superintendent 
and  to  the  school  committee.  Much  of  this  report  embodies 
their  investigations,  and  a  considerable  portion  consists  of 
extracts  from  their  reports.  By  the  time  of  another  annual 
report,  it  is  hoped  their  investigations  may  be  sufficiently  under 
way  for  them  to  consent  to  the  publication  of  their  reports 
entire.  In  almost  every  instance  the  school  committee  has 
approved  the  suggestions  made  by  the  assistant  superintendent 
to  whom  the  special  topic  has  been  assigned. 

It  will  be  the  policy  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  assistant 
superintendents  in  directions  that  will  give  them  a  chance  to 
make  their  individuality  and  service  of  still  larger  benefit  to 
the  schools. 

III.    ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 
1.  Teachers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  teachers  constitute  the  most 
important  factor  in  training  children.  All  the  conditions  should 
be  made  as  favorable  as  possible  for  them  to  do  effective  work. 
The  interests  of  the  teachers  must  be  considered,  their  welfare 
guarded,  their  rights  respected,  their  efforts  appreciated,  their 
improvement  encouraged,  their  occasional  mistakes  condoned 
and  their  devotion  recognized  and  rewarded. 

Teachers  are  peculiarly  sensitive,  more  so  perhaps  than 
members  of  other  professions,  to  conditions  about  them,  and 
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the  attitude  of  those  around  them.  They  reflect  the  admin- 
istrative policy  as  they  understand  it.  While  not  authorized 
to  speak  for  others,  I  sincerely  believe  that  all  those  who  con- 
stitute the  school  administrative  system  of  this  city  are  in 
hearty  accord  with  a  liberal  policy,  and  teachers  should  under- 
stand this.  It  is  recognized  that  if  teachers  are  hedged  around 
with  petty  restrictions  and  subjected  to  censorious  treatment, 
they  cannot  do  their  work  with  the  same  zest  that  they  do 
when  they  know  that  those  around  them  have  full  confidence 
in  them  and  give  them  a  large  measure  of  responsibility. 

The  state  of  mind  of  teachers  is  important,  for  teaching  is 
contagious  —  it  is  imparting  energy,  ambition,  growth,  alert- 
ness and  character  from  a  living  spirit  to  a  living  spirit.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  teachers  should  be  led  rather  than 
driven,  that  their  strong  points  should  be  dwelt  upon  rather 
than  their  faults,  that  their  sympathies  should  be  kept  active 
rather  than  their  critical  faculties,  that  their  opportunities 
should  be  magnified  rather  than  their  duties,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  buoyant  and  their  teaching  energizing  to  the 
better  natures  of  the  children.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  such  teaching  and  the  listless  routine  when  teachers 
have  lost  heart. 

The  best  way  to  put  heart  into  a  team  is  to  work  hand-in-hand 
with  hearty  give-and-take.  When  there  is  full  confidence  and 
a  good  understanding,  and  when  each  one  feels  he  represents 
the  combined  will  of  all  at  his  particular  post,  the  game  will 
be  truly  team  play  and  probably  well  played.  Therefore,  the 
superintendent  has  spent  much  time  with  teachers'  organiza- 
tions and  schools  during  the  year,  and  has  come  into  as  close 
touch  with  teachers  as  possible.  It  is  a  large  undertaking, 
however,  in  a  system  so  great  as  this  to  restore  confidence  to  a 
team  that  has  lost  a  good  captain  and  gotten  a  strange  one. 

PROVIDING  MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

In  a  rapidly  developing  city  system  there  are  so  main- 
activities  to  be  initiated  and  directed  and  so  many  educational 
enterprises  to  be  fostered  and  expanded  that  there  is  danger 
that  the  main  issue  —  the  development  of  the  teaching  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency  —  may  be  neglected. 

Some  attention  is  given  to  the  younger  teachers.  They  are 
expected  to  prepare  for  certain  examinations,  and  some  courses 
of  instruction  are  provided  for  their  preparation  for  these  tests. 
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Probably  as  much  as  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  is  expended 
in  some  years  for  their  improvement. 

But  there  is  a  much  greater  need  than  this.  If  teachers  are 
not  to  stagnate,  they  must  continually  be  developing  a  larger 
fund  of  knowledge,  and  if  they  are  not  to  grow  old  prematurely, 
they  must  be  acquiring  new  interests.  After  teachers  have 
taught  for  five  or  ten  years  in  the  same  grade,  they  are  in  danger 
of  becoming  static.  As  they  become  skilled,  there  is  possibility 
of  their  ceasing  to  grow,  and  of  their  work  becoming  a  routine 
into  which  they  do  not  put  the  energy  and  thought  which  is 
necessary  to  beget  the  spirit  of  joyous  work  in  the  heart  of 
youth. 

Teachers  recognize  this  danger  and  are  quick  to  respond  to 
opportunities  for  improvement.  Some  spend  their  sabbatical 
year  in  self  improvement.  Some  spend  their  summers  in 
universities  for  this  purpose.  The  latter  should  not  be  neces- 
sary.   They  need  their  summers  for  rest  and  recreation. 

In  a  great  city  means  should  be  provided  for  mental  growth 
easily  accessible  through  the  year.  Excellent  courses  should 
be  offered  in  many  subjects  closely  connected  with  the  imme- 
diate interests  of  teachers,  whereby  they  may  pursue  investi- 
gations, develop  latent  aptitudes,  cultivate  tastes,  broaden 
and  deepen  their  knowledge,  acquire  further  culture  and  pre- 
pare for  fields  of  larger  usefulness. 

With  the  many  educational  institutions  in  this  vicinity  to 
draw  on,  it  seems  possible  to  secure  expert  instructors  who 
could  go  to  centers  for  four  o'clock  courses  once  a  week,  carry- 
ing opportunity  to  the  very  doors  of  teachers.  Twenty  courses, 
some  of  them  given  in  two  or  three  centers,  would  not  more 
than  supply  the  demand  on  the  part  of  our  teachers  when  once 
their  interest  is  aroused. 

At  the  present  time  many  teachers  who  aspire  to  administra- 
tive positions  feel  the  need  of  an  extended  course  in  the  art  of 
teaching  and  the  supervision  of  teaching  with  practical  dem- 
onstrations. Others  desire  to  develop  along  special  lines, 
such  as  child  study,  oral  expression,  hygiene,  salesmanship, 
sense  training,  vocational  guidance,  educational  investigation, 
ethics,  philosophy,  and  other  subjects. 

It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  bring  to  the  teachers  in  the 
most  attractive  way  some  of  those  courses  which  spiritualize 
life,  or  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  quality  of  their  teach- 
ing. The  response  on  the  part  of  the  older  teachers  would 
soon  be  amazing.    At  least  half  of  them  would  voluntarily 
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take  such  courses  were  they  offered  under  favorable  conditions 
that  would  not  tell  too  much  on  their  strength  and  time. 

The  hunger  of  teachers  for  broader  knowledge  and  better 
training  is  not  appreciated.  A  few  hundred  dollars  spent  on 
means  of  improving  teachers  would  make  the  millions  spent 
for  their  services  more  effective  in  results. 

THE  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

The  immediate  and  most  urgent  need  felt  by  teachers  is 
fresh  light  upon  the  art  of  teaching.  With  experience,  more 
and  more  of  their  work  tends  to  become  automatic.  It  is  well 
that  many  of  their  duties  be  reduced  to  habit  and  their  energies 
thus  conserved  to  the  main  business  of  teaching,  but  when 
the  teaching  itself  becomes  stereotyped,  the  vital  principle  of 
true  teaching  is  lost. 

In  order  that  the  teaching  be  fresh  and  inspiring,  teachers 
should  vary  their  method,  use  new  material  and  acquire  new 
points  of  view,  year  by  year,  by  means  of  frequent  conferences 
and  discussions  bearing  specifically  upon  their  work.  The 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  teaching  progressive  and  improving 
is  greater  in  a  large  system  because  the  numbers  are  unwieldy 
for  conference  purposes,  and  teachers  are  accustomed  to  have 
the  details  worked  out  and  handed  to  them. 

To  some  extent  the  children  themselves  are  likely  to  reflect 
this  attitude.  They  expect  the  teachers  to  do  much  of  the 
work.  They  do  not  throw  themselves  into  their  tasks  with 
energy  and  become  self -helpful  and  self-reliant.  Docility  is 
their  characteristic  rather  than  initiative,  receptivity  rather 
than  self-activity. 

No  criticism  on  either  teacher  or  student  is  intended.  It  is 
not  their  fault  but  the  universal  defect  of  large  systems.  The 
question  is,  How  can  it  be  remedied?  The  only  way  is  to  get 
teachers  thoroughly  interested  and  to  keep  them  continuously 
progressive  in  the  subtle  art  of  teaching.  To  do  this  is  not  so 
easy  as  it  seems.  Many  ways  may  be  suggested  and  objections 
can  be  found  to  all  of  them.  The  great  obstruction  is  inertia  — 
"Let  well  enough  alone."  The  "good  enough"  is  the  enemy 
of  the  good. 

The  following  plan  is  not  new  or  picturesque,  and  it  is 
attended  with  inconveniences  and  much  work  for  many  people, 
but  it  will,  if  skillfully  carried  out,  bring  about  a  renascence  of 
interest  in  the  teaching  of  the  fundamentals. 

1.    For  a  year  have  grade  conferences.   At  each  conference 
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let  a  teacher  tell  what  she  is  doing  in  a  certain  subject,  such  as 
English,  and  illustrate  with  a  class  of  children  when  necessary. 
Let  another  expert  teacher  follow  at  the  same  meeting  with 
another  subject,  such  as  arithmetic.  Let  this  be  followed  by  a 
general  discussion  and  the  summing  up  or  comment  of  the 
conductor  and  others.  If  possible,  have  an  outside  expert 
give  a  talk  upon  some  new  phase  of  the  work  of  the  grade. 
Encourage  all  teachers  to  try  the  plans  suggested  and  report 
in  the  time  for  the  general  discussion  at  the  next  meeting.  Let 
the  same  teachers  tell  their  plans  for  two  or  more  conferences, 
and  then  another  group  for  another  series  of  conferences,  or  dif- 
ferent ones  each  time,  as  seems  most  profitable,  but  continue  the 
same  subjects  until  many  able  teachers  have  given  demonstra- 
tions of  their  work  and  their  interpretation  of  the  course  of 
study.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  teachers  of  the  grade  will 
have  gotten  acquainted  with  one  another  and  will  have  heard 
many  of  their  colleagues  describe  other  than  the  conventional 
ways  of  doing  things. 

2.  Follow  this  up  by  a  committee,  appointed  by  grades, 
after  their  most  original  and  inventive  members  are  known, 
who  shall  collect  and  arrange  a  pamphlet  of  suggestions,  plans 
and  illustrative  material,  emanating  from  our  own  most  com- 
petent teachers.  Let  this  be.  issued  as  a  grade  syllabus  of  sug- 
gestions and  be  given  to  each  teacher  of  the  grade.  Let  this 
be  done  for  every  grade.  These  committees  might  eventually 
become  the  nucleus  for  a  school  faculty  to  consult  on  matters 
pertaining  to  courses  of  study  and  educational  policies. 

3.  Another  year,  with  the  help  of  these  committees,  let 
questionaires  be  issued  covering  the  course  of  study,  methods 
in  different  subjects,  child  study,  and  the  art  of  teaching,  to  be 
used  in  local  teachers'  meetings  in  the  different  districts  under 
the  leadership  of  the  masters.  The  secretary  of  each  group 
should  report  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  meetings,  the 
reports  to  be  summed  up,  arranged  and  issued  as  a  later  pam- 
phlet for  each  teacher  of  the  city. 

4.  As  the  investigations  into  the  special  needs  and  capabili- 
ties of  children  proceed  in  different  schools,  as  standards  of 
efficiency  are  established  that  may  be  considered  the  norms 
for  different  grades  and  conditions  of  children,  and  as  the  group 
of  teachers  who  are  pursuing  these  investigations  discover 
effective  ways  of  giving  sufficient  training  to  children  with 
special  deficiencies  while  avoiding  over-training  of  the  others, 
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the  conferences  should  assume  more  and  more  the  form  of 
reports  and  discussions  on  the  scientific  study  of  the  laws  of 
child  development  as  applied  to  the  different  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  There  is  no  end  to  the  problems  in  education. 
The  teaching  of  children  is  a  more  complicated  and  subtle  art 
than  is  supposed  and  education  as  a  science  is  in  its  infancy. 
If  our  teachers,  according  to  their  abilities,  become  earnest 
students  of  their  work,  Boston  will  stand  like  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  "  Enlightening  the  World."  There  is  the  genius  here 
if  it  can  be  energized  and  directed. 

5.  Eventually  the  course  of  study  should  be  rewritten  in 
the  light  of  these  discussions  and  investigations. 

The  objections  to  such  a  plan  of  promoting  a  profound  inter- 
est in  the  art  of  teaching  are:  The  large  number  of  teachers 
for  a  grade  conference,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  con- 
ductor for  each  grade,  and  of  getting  teachers  to  participate, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  having  many  meetings.  It  might 
be  well  to  have  but  a  few  meetings  to  a  grade  the  first  year 
and  in  the  largest  grade  to  have  sectional  meetings.  If  so, 
these  should  be  obligatory  and  some  of  the  school  time  given 
to  them.  The  time  that  is  allowed  for  school  visiting  might 
be  used  for  conferences  for  a  year. 

THE  PROMOTIONAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

After  two  years  of  service,  teachers  are  required  to  take 
an  examination  and  after  six  years  they  may  take  a  second 
and  final  examination.  These  are  called  "  promotional  exam- 
inations" although  the  only  "promotion"  that  follows  is  the 
regular  increment  of  salary.  As  these  examinations  are  made 
an  incentive  to  real  professional  work,  they  become  valuable. 
The  tendency  is  growing  to  require  candidates  to  choose  a 
subject  for  investigation  and  report,  and  make  this  the  major 
part  of  the  second  promotional  examination. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Thompson  is  endeavoring  to 
make  these  investigations  of  a  scientific  character  that  will  be 
of  value  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  will  develop  the  attitude 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  young  teachers  of  approaching  educa- 
tional questions  in  a  scientific  manner.  The  day  of  re-exami- 
nation of  teachers  at  stated  periods  has  passed,  it  is  hoped, 
but  if  these  so-called  "  promotional "  can  be  used  to  develop 
the  spirit  of  educational  research  they  will  be  well  worth 
while. 
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A  SYSTEM  OF  PROMOTION  NEEDED. 

At  the  present  time  teachers  are  promoted  to  higher  positions, 
such  as  that  of  sub-master,  master's  assistant,  first  assistant 
in  charge,  high  school  master,  and  to  other  advanced  ranks, 
by  no  clearly  defined  plan  or  system.  Any  teacher  who  has 
the  requisite  certificate  may  be  selected  without  regard  to 
order  of  merit. 

There  is  a  merit  system  governing  the  original  appointment 
of  teachers  to  the  service  and  the  order  of  eligibility  is  carefully 
followed.  It  is  equally  important  for  the  morale  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  that  promotions  should  be  made  likewise  strictly  in 
the  order  of  merit.  The  teachers  themselves  recognize  this 
and  would  welcome  any  good  plan  that  is  honestly  administered. 
Such  a  system  should  take  into  account  not  only  the  scholarship 
but  the  personal  qualities,  the  disciplinary  ability,  the  teaching 
power,  the  professional  growth,  and  the  special  qualities  of 
leadership  and  attainment  demanded  in  the  higher  position. 
Such  work  should  be  the  task  of  some  one  person  with  such 
assistance  as  could  be  given  by  masters,  assistant  superin- 
tendents and  others,  just  as  the  rating  for  appointment  of 
practice  students  is  the  especial  task  of  the  Director  of  Practice 
and  Training.  If  teachers  felt  that  their  advancement  was 
independent  of  accident  and  favor,  it  would  give  them  renewed 
energy,  confidence  and  hope.  This  would  involve  efficiency 
tests  and  measurements  of  various  kinds  and  might  result  in 
the  development  of  a  department  of  efficiency  as  well  as  in  the 
recognition  of  merit.  Such  a  system,  so  far  from  being  a 
novelty,  is  in  existence  in  many  cities. 

2.    Course  of  Study. 

The  present  course  of  study  was  issued  several  years  ago  as 
a  provisional  course  to  be  used  experimentally  and  to  be  kept 
open  for  revision. 

A  course  of  study  should  be  open  to  yearly  revision  and, 
occasionally,  as  often  as  once  every  five  years,  it  should  be  given 
a  critical  revision  in  detail.  The  revision  should  be  frequent 
both  to  keep  the  course  abreast  of  current  educational  thought, 
and  to  revitalize  the  teaching. 

A  course  of  study  that  becomes  static  loses  step  with  life. 
It  trains  children  in  the  traditions  of  subjects  instead  of  exer- 
cising them  in  those  aspects  of  subjects  that  are  of  importance 
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in  the  world  of  to-day  and  to-morrow.  It  accumulates  archaic 
material  and  loses  sight  of  the  purpose  of  education  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  get  experience  in  real  situations  and  to  learn  to 
adjust  himself  to  conditions  around  him.  It  becomes  abstract 
and  remote  from  the  life  of  the  child,  instead  of  seeking  to 
develop  an  interest  in  current  civic  activities,  and  through 
these  dominating  interests  to  give  him  training  in  life  and  for 
life. 

Again,  when  the  same  lesson  has  been  taught  in  the  same 
way  for  years,  there  is  danger  of  the  teaching  becoming  mere 
routine.  The  teaching  which  reaches  character  as  well  as 
intellect  must  come  from  those  who  are  thoroughly  interested 
in  what  they  are  doing.  The  essentials  of  arithmetic,  English 
and  other  studies  will  remain  very  much  the  same,  but  the 
materials,  the  illustrations,  the  problems,  the  applications 
should  be  associated  as  closely  with  the  interests  of  current 
life  as  possible.  In  providing  fresh  material  the  teacher's 
interest  becomes  permanent  and  the  school  becomes  a  labora- 
tory for  organizing  knowledge  that  is  at  least  related  to  current 
life. 

VISUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

This  region  is  rich  in  historical,  geographical,  commercial, 
and  industrial  material  that  may  be  utilized  by  teachers. 
Excursions  and  visual  instruction  through  stereopticons  and 
moving  pictures  offer  almost  boundless  possibilities  for  making 
instruction  concrete  and  vivid  in  the  elementary  grades. 

To  aid  in  visual  instruction,  the  kindergarten  teachers  in 
more  than  thirty  schools  have  volunteered  to  assist  the  first 
grade  teachers  in  excursions,  which  should  be  as  much  a  feature 
of  lower  grade  as  of  kindergarten  instruction;  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  has  arranged  for  visits  of  classes  to  see  the  objects 
that  illustrate  the  course  of  study  in  history,  geography  and 
literature;  a  Children's  Museum  has  been  established  on  the 
park  adjacent  to  Jamaica  Pond  this  autumn  for  historical 
and  natural  history  materials;  a  fund  is  provided  by  the  Hyatt 
Field  Lesson  Memorial  Association  for  the  transportation  of 
children  for  field  lessons;  and  a  pamphlet  has  just  been  issued 
for  aid  in  the  school  room. 

A  committee  of  teachers,  of  whom  Principal  Frederick  W. 
Swan  is  chairman,  was  appointed  some  time  ago  to  prepare  a 
detailed  list  of  suitable  illustrative  material  to  accompany 
the  course  of  study.    This  committee  has  performed  a  pro- 
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digious  amount  of  work,  having  made  careful  examination  of 
many  thousands  of  slides,  photographs,  art  productions, 
stereographs,  prints  and  specimens,  selecting  those  that  are 
most  valuable  and  arranging  them  in  a  well  classified  catalogue 
of  more  than  100  pages.  The  report  gives  a  list  of  sources  of 
illustrative  matter  that  may  be  obtained  at  nominal  cost 
and  includes  a  chapter  on  sources  from  which  more  than 
20,000  lantern  slides,  and  thousands  of  mounted  prints  may  be 
borrowed  without  expense.  One  chapter  gives  a  list  of  2,000 
geographical  views  selected  from  1,000,000  titles.  This  is 
arranged  by  countries  and  by  grades.  Another  chapter  gives 
a  detailed  plan  of  40  illustrated  lessons  exactly  as  they  are 
given  in  one  of  the  Boston  schools.  Another  chapter  gives 
approved  methods  of  using  the  stereopticon,  reflectoscope 
and  other  illustrative  apparatus,  and  also  a  simple  and  inex- 
pensive way  of  making  diagrams  and  maps  in  lantern  slide 
form  without  the  aid  of  a  dark  room. 

One  chapter  contains  a  graded  list  of  titles  of  standard 
reproductions  of  art  for  school  decoration,  all  of  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  director  of  manual  arts.  These  are 
arranged  by  grades,  answering  the  questions,  "What  are  suit- 
able class  gifts?"  and  "What  pictures  are  adapted  to  particular 
grades?" 

Attention  is  given  to  the  educational  moving  picture  films 
of  Edison  which  are  thought  by  some  to  place  us  in  the  dawn 
of  a  new  educational  era. 

This  pamphlet,  which  is  now  ready,  should  be  an  aid  to  all 
our  schools,  enabling  them  to  select  the  most  suitable  illus- 
trative material  with  the  least  expenditure  of  effort,  time  and 
money. 

A.  The  Fundamentals,  or  "Three  R's,"  English, 
Writing,  Arithmetic. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  amid  the  multiplicity  of  educa- 
tional activities  in  our  schools  we  do  not  neglect  the  essential 
elements  of  an  education  —  English,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

There  is  a  lingering  suspicion  in  the  public  mind  that  American 
schools  do  not  produce  satisfactory  results  in  these  branches. 
The  courses  of  study  read  well  enough  and  the  teachers  work 
hard  enough,  but  the  product  in  many  cases  is  disappointing. 
Children  have  been  writing  every  day  for  eight  3rears  and  yet 
their  penmanship  is  not  legible  and  fluent.    They  have  been 
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reading,  reading,  reading,  and  yet  have  not  formed  right  reading 
habits,  while  their  spelling  and  their  manner  of  expressing 
themselves  in  written  and  oral  English  are  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  time  spent  upon  English  in  the  curriculum.  In 
arithmetic,  the  children  work  thousands  of  examples  and  cover 
a  multitude  of  topics  from  numeration  to  mensuration  but 
cannot  add. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  school  administration  of  this  city, 
that  instead  of  defending  conditions  or  apologizing  for  them 
it  has  been  making  a  serious  attempt  to  find  the  causes  and 
apply  the  remedies. 

The  first  subject  of  investigation  was  penmanship,  the 
next  arithmetic,  and  the  next  is  to  be  English. 

The  general  cause  of  failure  is  found  to  be  due  to  mass 
instruction  —  the  failure  to  discover  the  needs  of  the  individual 
pupil  and  to  apply  the  requisite  remedy  at  the  appropriate 
time.  It  is  found  that  drills  to  fix  forms  are  not  clearly  enough 
distinguished  from  exercises  that  require  the  higher  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  that  such  drills  should  as  a  rule  be  individual 
rather  than  class  exercises.  It  is  also  found  that  the  lack  of 
clearly  defined  standards  of  attainments  in  different  subjects 
in  the  different  grades  holds  some  children  back  and  permits 
others  to  pass  on  accumulating  deficiencies.  In  addition,  it 
is  found  that  in  the  multiplicity  of  topics  and  details  of  the 
course  of  study,  the  mastery  of  the  simple  elements  by  the 
individual  child  is  sometimes  overlooked. 

ENGLISH. 

Of  all  the  important  subjects  in  the  curriculum  there  is  none 
upon  which  there  is  a  greater  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
method,  matter  or  the  results  secured  than  there  is  upon 
the  subject  of  English.  There  is  no  subject  receiving  more 
attention  the  country  over.  Teachers  have  no  definite  standard 
to  work  for  and  are  therefore  groping  their  way  as  best  they 
can.  Courses  of  study  present  a  confusing  amount  of  matter 
without  due  regard  to  the  natural  interest  or  constructive 
ability  of  children  in  the  different  stages  of  their  development. 
Teachers  are  judged  to  such  a  degree  by  the  formal  side  of 
the  work  accomplished, —  the  punctuation,  capitalization, 
margins,  indentations,  or  even  the  handwriting, —  that  thought, 
imagination,  or  spontaneity  of  expression  are  frequently 
forgotten.    The  composition  tends  to  become  artificial  or 
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affected  instead  of  simple  and  natural.  It  becomes  a  drill  in 
technique  and  in  forms,  instead  of  a  means  of  expression  of 
something  that  the  child  really  wishes  to  tell.  In  much  of  the 
work  an  interesting  motive  is  lacking  as  it  is  not  used  in 
helpful  or  entertaining  ways  in  the  class  or  elsewhere.  To 
some  extent  the  same  is  true  of  reading,  spelling  and  grammar. 

To  lead  children  to  form  the  reading  habit,  and  to  develop 
a  taste  for  good  literature  and  profitable  reading,  a  committee 
of  thirty-two  teachers,  in  connection  with  Miss  Alice  M. 
Jordan  of  the  Public  Library,  worked  all  last  year  under  the 
supervision  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Rafter,  preparing  a 
list  by  grades  and  subjects  of  suitable  books  in  the  public 
library  for  class  room  or  outside  reading.  The  result  of  their 
work  is  a  pamphlet  of  135  pages  (School  Document  No.  5,  1913) 
containing  a  classified  list  of  those  books  that  are  most  profit- 
able for  children  in  the  different  grades.  This  invaluable  help 
will  be  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  teacher  and  will  be  of  great 
service  in  improving  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  actual 
reading  of  the  children  of  Boston.  The  attention  of  parents 
will  be  called  to  it  this  year  and  their  interest  enlisted  in  develop- 
ing right  reading  habits.  The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  work 
of  this  committee  in  developing  the  taste,  appreciation,  and 
character  of  children  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

To  get  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty  in  teaching  written  and 
oral  English  expression,  a  committee  of  twelve  of  our  teachers 
most  interested  in  the  subject  has  been  appointed,  with  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Hanson  as  chairman.  Mr.  Rafter  is  a  member  of 
this  committee.  The  work  of  the  committee  will  neces- 
sarily be  slow,  as  much  of  it  must  be  accomplished  by  original 
investigation.  The  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  English  teaching  have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  set 
forth.  Certain  tests  may  be  applied  to  the  work  in  arithmetic 
which  will  discover  the  defects  in  teaching  that  subject,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  in  our  schools  in  the  past  year,  and  correct 
standards  may  be  given  to  teachers  as  to  the  attainable  ideal 
in  the  different  grades  or  stages  of  child  development.  The 
committee  on  English  is  seeking  to  discover  a  method  of 
measurement  that  will  apply  to  English,  and  to  set  up  stand- 
ards of  accomplishment  which  teachers  should  have  in  mind 
in  different  grades  and  conditions.  When  we  consider  that 
composition  is  essentially  a  thinking  exercise,  and  that  the 
higher  powers  of  the  mind,  rather  than  merely  the  memory, 
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are  involved  in  originating,  reorganizing,  and  relating  the 
matter  for  the  solution  of  what  is  to  the  child  a  genuinely  new 
and  interesting  problem,  we  can  understand  that  the  com- 
mittee has  undertaken  a  great  task,  but  such  an  investigation 
will  do  more  to  revive  interest  and  life  in  this  most  essential 
of  all  subjects  than  could  a  new  course  of  study. 

The  committee  has  had  many  meetings  and  designs  to 
interest  in  the  study,  not  only  our  own  teachers,  but  progres- 
sive teachers  and  specialists  in  other  places. 

"  The  estimation  of  a  teacher's  work  or  of  a  school's  work,  or  the  work 
of  an  entire  system  is  merely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion.  Standards 
are  yet  to  be  made  which  may  be  applied  and  which  should  serve  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

"Asa  case  in  point,  one  may  say,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  that  a  certain 
school  is  strong  in  letter  writing,  and  another  neighboring  school  com- 
paratively weak,  but  what  should  be  the  standard  or  the  measuring 
stick  by  which  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  each  in  English  may  be 
shown  no  one  as  yet  pretends  to  know."  (Report  of  Assistant  Super- 
intendent Rafter.) 

PENMANSHIP. 

To  reach  the  individual  pupil,  diplomas,  certificates  and 
badges  are  given  to  pupils  when  they  attain  a  certain  degree  of 
proficiency  in  writing  and  finish  a  series  of  drills.  Thus 
definite  standards  have  been  set  up  and  individuals  must  meet 
them  as  they  would  athletic  tests.  The  teachers  themselves 
are  taking  these  drills  under  expert  instructors  and  are  being 
certificated  as  fast  as  they  master  the  system.  Teachers  who 
had  not  completed  their  drills  September  15,  1913,  were  asked 
to  report  the  reason  for  their  failure  to  do  so,  and  a  careful 
record  is  being  kept  of  their  progress.  During  this  school  year 
pencils  are  not  to  be  used  above  the  first  grade,  except  for 
drawing  and  arithmetic.  All  paper  must  be  suitable  for  ink. 
Children  in  the  first  grade  are  to  do  but  little  writing  and  none 
will  be  required  on  paper.  They  are  to  be  drilled  in  movement 
and  position,  and  are  to  learn  form  by  writing  on  the  black- 
board with  arm  movement.  In  the  second  grade  no  unsuper- 
vised writing  is  to  be  permitted,  and  in  the  higher  grades  there 
is  to  be  sufficient  supervision  to  insure  care  and  persistent 
effort.  All  teachers  are  to  use  the  system  of  penmanship  in 
all  work  seen  by  pupils. 

Every  pupil  is  writing  in  competition  with  himself,  and  the 
succession  of  his  work  is  expected  to  show  progressive  improve- 
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ment  until  he  attains  the  standard  of  proficiency.  The  pupils 
as  well  as  the  teachers  take  great  pride  in  the  number  that 
reach  the  goal. 

It  is  becoming  the  custom  to  award  diplomas  in  penmanship 
at  the  time  of  graduation.  In  a  single  school  sixty-five  diplomas 
were  thus  awarded  to  students  who  had  taken  a  thorough 
examination  and  satisfactorily  passed  the  tests. 

The  system  is  carried  out  with  varying  fidelity  in  different 
schools.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  a  comparison  of  some  of 
the  schools  that  are  living  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  course  with 
some  that  are  not  and  thus  appraise  the  value  of  the  system. 

ARITHMETIC. 

During  the  past  school  year  an  extensive  investigation  was 
made  of  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  the  Boston  schools. 
It  was  conducted  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Courtis,  a  recognized  expert 
and  scientific  investigator.  He  examined  twenty-nine  schools, 
25,000  children,  in  more  than  500  school  rooms.  Numerous 
tests  were  given  in  October  and  March.  These  tests  were 
given  under  uniform  conditions  in  all  the  schools  and  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  exactly  reproduced  at  any  time. 
A  repetition  of  these  tests  in  later  years  and  a  comparison  of 
the  results  with  those  that  have  been  given  will  give  an  imper- 
sonal scientific  measure  of  the  progress  of  the  schools  and  of 
changes  which  have  been  effected.  Mr.  Courtis  has  made  a 
voluminous  report  of  his  investigation,  with  diagrams,  tables 
and  statistics,  which  should  be  carefully  preserved  for  future 
comparisons.    Only  a  brief  digest  of  his  report  is  given  here. 

Each  set  of  tests  consisted  of  eight  parts.  Two  basal  tests 
were  given,  one  in  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic, 
and  the  other  in  reasoning.  The  other  tests  were  given  to 
verify  the  basal  tests  and  to  discover  the  causes  of  defects 
that  appeared.  The  two  scientific  tests  in  processes  and  in 
reasoning  are  given  here: 
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Arithmetic. —  Test  No.  7. 
Fundamentals. 


No. 

Operation. 

Example. 

Answer 

Right. 

1 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

l) 

9 
101 
11/ 

121 
13) 

14 

151 
16/ 

17 

181 
19/ 

Addition  .  j 

Subtraction  j 

Multiplication 
Division  . 
Addition  . 
Subtraction  . 
Multiplication 

Division  . 
Division  . 

Addition  .  j 

Subtraction  . 
Multiplication 

Division  . 

Division  . 

a  32+130+725=  

(Write  answer  in  this  column)  fiGr" 

b  152+8001+120+3023=       .     .     .  . 

a  4748—136=  ........ 

b  362974 — 221801=  

2201X231=  .  

375024+312=  

8225+134+2900+5004+4050+363=  . 

62132104—38396767=  

56804X564=  

 i 

J 

 t 

{ 

15826992+4=  

3333220+436=  

{ 

78558+68696+59393+73859+66773+ 
86696+68887+98951=    .     .     .   '  . 

16535424—8875657=  

89576X876=  

51495423+7=  

5361384+679=  

{ 

.{ 

{ 
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Arithmetic. —  Test  No.  8. 
Reasoning. 


1.  A  farmer  who  had  already  sold  1,897  barrels 
of  apples  from  his  orchard  hired  59  boys  to  pick 
the  apples  left  on  his  trees.  Each  boy  picked  24 
barrels  of  apples.  What  was  the  total  number  of 
barrels  the  farmer  got  from  his  orchard  that  year? 

2.  At  a  candy  pull,  49  children,  27  girls  and  22 
boys,  made  3  kinds  of  candy  in  90  minutes.  The 
total  number  of  pieces  made  was  2,765,  of  which 
560  were  eaten  at  the  party.  _  The  rest  were  shared 
equally.    How  many  pieces  did  each  one  get?  . 

3.  On  a  bicycle  trip  a  party  of  boys  rode  15 
miles  the  first  hour,  17  miles  the  second,  11  miles 
the  third,  and  14  miles  the  fourth,  then  stopped  for 
the  day.  If  they  rode  as  many  miles  on  each  of  27 
days,  what  was  the  total  length  of  the  trip? 

4.  A  group  of  12  children  took  turns  in  count- 
ing the  automobiles  that  passed  a  school.  They 
counted  1,833  autos  in  39  hours.  Six  months  later 
they  counted  58  autos  an  hour.  How  many 
more  machines  passed  the  school  each  hour  than 
at  first?  .     .  .  

5.  A  party  of  5  children  traveled  12  miles  from 
a  school  to  a  woods  to  gather  nuts.  One  child 
found  20  nuts,  a  second  25  nuts,  a  third  83  nuts,  a 
fourth  140  nuts,  and  the  last  160  nuts.  They 
wanted  600  nuts  altogether.  How  many  more  did 
they  need?  t  

6.  During  the  year  a  room  in  a  school  used  9 
boxes  of  chalk,  each  holding  144  sticks.  There 
were  48  children  in  the  room.  If  each  child  had 
been  given  his  share  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
how  many  sticks  would  each  have  received? 

7.  At  two  Christmas  entertainments  for  poor 
children  2,400  presents  were  given  away  the  first 
night,  and  3,000  presents  the  second  night.  If  216 
rooms  in  the  22  schools  of  the  city  each  contributed 
its  share  of  the  presents,  how  many  did  one  room 
give?  

8.  A  girl  read  105  pages  in  both  her  reader  and 
her  history.  By  counting  she  found  there  were 
2,342  letters  on  one  page  of  her  history  and  2,295 
letters  on  a  page  of  her  reader.  How  many  more 
letters  had  she  read  in  one  book  than  in  the  other? 

'Total   .  . 


The  test  in  the  fundamentals  is  recognized  as  a  thoroughly 
trustworthy  index  of  children's  abilities  in  the  four  operations 
of  arithmetic.  Considerable  criticism  was  heard  of  the  latter 
test, —  in  reasoning.  It  was  said  that  the  problems  contained 
irrelevant  conditions  which  confused  the  children,  as  they  were 
not  accustomed  in  their  arithmetical  work  to  having  conditions 
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placed  in  problems  that  did  not  affect  results.  It  was  also 
said  that  the  problems  were  not  really  practical  or  "reasonable" 
as  the  conditions  were  in  most  cases  not  such  as  children  are 
accustomed  to  and  hence  foreign  to  their  experience  and 
interest  —  they  might  be  tests  of  ability  to  reason  but  not  of 
arithmetical  ability.  Using  large  numbers  and  irrelevant 
conditions  together  in  the  same  problem  with  children  who  are, 
most  of  them,  under  twelve  years  of  age,  will  probably  not  give 
an  adequate  measure  of  their  reasoning  ability,  therefore  less 
value  has  been  given  to  the  reasoning  test  and  more  to  the 
tests  of  children's  abilities  in  the  processes. 

The  purposes  of  the  experimental  work  in  arithmetic  are 
itemized  as  follows  by  Mr.  Courtis: 

1.  To  measure  the  standard  of  work  in  arithmetic  and  to  compare 
the  scores  made  by  the  Boston  schools  with  those  of  schools  in  other  cities. 

2.  To  determine  how  many  children  per  thousand  attain  the  various 
degrees  of  development  in  the  fundamental  abilities. 

3.  To  determine  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  changes  produced  by  six 
months'  regular  work  in  arithmetic. 

4.  To  measure  the  effect  of  certain  special  methods  of  individual 
instruction. 

5.  To  secure  information  in  regard  to  the  interrelations  of  certain 
phases  of  arithmetical  work. 

RESULTS  OF  FIRST  SERIES  OF  TESTS,  OCTOBER,  1912. 

These  tests  have  been  given  in  sixty  cities  in  ten  states  and 
the  average  results  of  all  are  taken  as  a  standard  with  which 
the  work  in  any  school  or  grade  can  be  compared.  The  average 
in  each  grade  is  one  and  one-half  problems  higher  than  in  the 
preceding  grade.  The  results  found  in  Boston  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  results  in  other  cities.  In  all  cases  the  progress 
in  motor  activity,  or  speed,  seems  to  be  greater  than  that  in 
accuracy.  In  the  larger  cities  there  is  close  agreement  in  the 
results  of  the  tests  which  show  low  scores  in  reasoning  in  com- 
parison with  the  scores  in  many  smaller  school  systems.  Boston 
is  lower  in  abstract  work  and  higher  in  reasoning  than  is  New  York. 
Boston  attempts  more  reasoning  problems,  indicating  that  the 
children  read  more  rapidly  than  the  children  of  the  other  oil  Lea 
compared. 

In  the  basal  tests  given  above,  the  least  improvement  in 
other  cities  is  in  Grade  VI.,  while  in  Boston  it  is  in  Grade  VI 1. 
This  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  influence  of  physical  growth  at 
the  dawn  of  adolescence  and  implies  that  the  children  of 
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Boston  are  younger  grade  per  grade.  This  is  probably  true,  as 
Boston  schools  admit  children  at  the  age  of  five,  and  in  most 
cities  the  age  of  admission  is  six. 

The  same  tests  were  given  in  all  the  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools  from  the  third  to  the  eighth,  inclusive.  In  each  grade 
children  of  all  degrees  of  ability  were  found.  The  usual  con- 
ception of  a  grade  is  of  a  group  of  children  of  approximately 
the  same  ability.  The  tests  show  that  in  each  grade  there 
are  children  of  nearly  every  level  of  ability.  Each  grade  is 
practically  an  ungraded  class.  For  example,  56  per  cent  of  the 
children  had  none  of  the  problems  right  in  the  fourth  grade  in 
the  basal  test,  22  per  cent  none  right  in  the  fifth  grade,  13.5  per 
cent  in  the  sixth  grade,  5.5  per  cent  in  the  seventh  grade,  1.2 
per  cent  in  the  eighth  grade.  To  illustrate  another  way:  In 
the  seventh  grade  29  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  in  the  standard 
set  for  the  grade  in  the  number  of  problems  that  were  attempted, 
and  19  per  cent  were  in  the  standard  set  for  the  grade  in  the 
number  of  problems  that  were  right.  This  includes  all  the 
children  of  the  seventh  grade  who  are  really  of  seventh  grade 
ability.  The  other  children  of  the  seventh  grade  vary  from  the 
average  score  of  the  children  in  the  third  grade  to  a  score  better 
than  the  average  of  the  eighth  grade.  Of  the  3,000  children 
examined  in  the  seventh  grade  37  had  no  examples  right,  58 
had  one  example  right,  and  so  on ;  52  per  cent  of  all  the  seventh 
grade  children  had  scores  that  were  within  the  limits  of  the 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades;  the  other  48  per  cent  varied 
from  two  to  four  years  from  the  standard  ability  of  seventh 
grade  children.    Another  example : 

"In  the  fourth  grade,  1  per  cent  of  the  children  have  already  reached 
the  average  of  the  eighth  grade  in  the  fundamental  processes.  These  are 
the  1  per  cent  of  exceptional  ability,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  reached 
in  four  years  of  school  life  a  degree  of  development  that  is  not  attained 
by  50  per  cent  of  the  eighth  grade  class  after  four  additional  years  of  work. 
If  all  were  equally  able  to  grow,  the  present  inefficiency  would  disappear, 
but  the  opportunities  which  are  adequate  for  some  are  totally  inadequate 
for  others.  One  child  in  four  in  the  eighth  grade  could  be  matched  in 
ability,  score  for  score,  with  a  child  in  the  fourth  grade.  For  grades  six 
and  seven  the  same  general  statements  are  true  except  that  the  figures 
become  nine  children  out  of  ten. 

"  This  is  not  peculiar  to  Boston.  In  the  case  of  nine  children  out  of  ten, 
the  differences  between  the  New  York  and  Boston  schools  would  not 
affect  their  scores  in  any  way.  The  tenth  child  would  in  New  York  attain 
to  a  higher  degree  of  speed  but  would  make  a  corresponding  lower  score 
in  accuracy  and  in  reasoning  ability. 
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"  What  school  work  needs  is  (1)  definition  of  the  degree  of  ability  to 
be  developed  in  each  grade;  and  (2)  a  convenient  measure  of  individual 
progress  in  order  that  (a)  children  who  learn  readily  may,  upon  attaining 
standard  ability,  give  their  time  to  other  and  more  important  types  of 
work  and  that  (6)  children  who  do  not  progress  satisfactorily  may  receive 
special  attention  and  such  opportunities  for  additional  work  as  may  be 
needed  to  make  their  efforts  effective.  The  factor  which  has  the  greatest 
effect  in  causing  the  present  inefficiency  is  the  neglect  of  individual  con- 
ditions in  the  native  abilities  of  children."    (Report  of  Mr.  Courtis.) 

To  ascertain  whether  the  tests  produced  different  effects 
at  different  times  of  the  day  on  account  of  the  fatigue  of  chil- 
dren, tests  were  repeated  in  certain  schools  but  it  was  not 
discovered  that  the  time  of  day  had  any  appreciable  effects 
on  the  results,  whether  given  in  early  morning  or  late  after- 
noon. 

RESULTS  OF  SECOND  SERIES  OF  TESTS,  SPRING  OF  1913. 

The  tests  given  in  March  were  a  repetition  of  those  given  in 
October  under  the  same  uniform  conditions.  The  results  show 
that  some  pupils  made  great  gains,  others  equally  great  losses; 
some  grew  in  speed,  others  in  accuracy;  some  in  both,  others 
in  neither.  The  results  showed  that  53  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
had  made  some  degree  of  improvement,  30  per  cent  had  stood 
still,  and  17  per  cent  actually  had  a  lower  score  in  March  than 
in  October. 

"  It  will  seem  incredible  to  many  that  children's  abilities  should  decline 
under  practice  designed  to  improve  them,  but  studies  in  many  cities  con- 
firm this  conclusion.  For  it  is  not  mere  repetition  that  produces  growth, 
but  practice  with  purpose  behind  it,  self-directed  intelligent  practice 
towards  a  definite  goal.  Only  as  the  teacher  succeeds  in  arousing  a  desire 
to  improve  on  the  part  of  the  children,  will  there  be  the  possibility  of 
improvement,  and  even  with  intelligent  practice  and  an  earnest  desire 
there  may  be  still  lack  of  progress  because  of  the  operation  of  factors  whose 
very  existence  may  not  be  recognized  by  either  teacher  or  children. 

"  When  conditions  are  favorable  class  work  is  profitable,  but  as  soon  as 
difficulty  arises  each  child  must  be  handled  as  an  individual,  the  cause  of 
the  difficulty  determined,  and  an  adjustment  of  method,  type  of  work 
and  amount  of  work,  made  on  the  basis  of  the  individual's  needs.  The 
most  important  problem  in  education  to-day  is  the  devising  of  means  of 
diagnosing  individual  difficulties  and  the  invention  of  administrative 
methods  that  will  provide  opportunities  for  supplementing  general  class 
work  with  special  aid  for  individuals  based  upon  their  measured  needs. 

"Of  the  25,000  children  examined  in  March  nearly  12,000  had  devoted 
an  average  of  four  hours  a  week  for  nearly  twenty  weeks  —  eighty  hours 
in  all,  without  improving  in  the  least  their  control  of  the  Fundamental 
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abilities,  although  that  control  is  sadly  below  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
reasonable  degree  of  speed  and  accuracy  for  their  grade.  There  is  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  school  must  concern  itself  more  with  the 
underlying  causes,  must  concentrate  its  attention  more  on  those  parts  of 
the  curriculum  that  are  fundamental,  and  secure  adequate  development 
in  these  fundamentals  before  allowing  the  child  to  pass  on  to  higher  levels 
or  wider  applications."    (Report  of  Mr.  Courtis.) 

The  factors  that  count  for  this  remarkable  situation  are 
analyzed  only  in  part.  In  some  cases  the  influence  of  physical 
health  is  recognized  as  the  fundamental  cause,  in  some  cases 
the  repetition  of  the  grade  by  the  pupil  seems  to  produce  a 
decline.  A  score  marked  " third  year  in  this  grade''  was  much 
lower  in  March  than  in  October,  the  decline  being  due  probably 
to  the  nauseating  dullness  of  work  which  long  ago  must  have 
lost  whatever  of  interest  and  incentive  it  had  originally. 

Some  attribute  the  inefficiency  of  children  in  arithmetic 
to  neglect  in  memorizing  the  tables  and  learning  the  combina- 
tions in  the  lower  grades.  A  careful  comparison  was  made  by 
means  of  the  minor  tests  between  the  growth  in  knowledge  of 
the  tables  and  the  growth  in  the  ability  to  work  extended 
problems.  It  was  found  that  where  the  combinations  were 
much  practised  the  child  was  helped  to  work  at  a  higher  speed 
but  his  accuracy  was  affected  very  little.  Drill  on  the  tables 
in  some  cases  seemed  to  reduce  accuracy  in  problem  work  and 
in  other  cases  it  seemed  to  be  simply  a  waste  of  effort. 

Where  much  time  has  been  given  in  the  upper  grades  to 
rapid  practice  in  the  tables  there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  evidence  that 
the  drill  on  the  combinations  transfers  to  the  working  of  prob- 
lems. In  fact,  drill  upon  the  tables  is  not  the  method  by  which 
accuracy  and  speed  in  working  problems  is  to  be  secured. 
For  instance,  knowledge  of  the  tables  is  but  one  of  the  elements 
that  enter  into  the  process  of  column  addition.  There  are  at 
least  seven  separate  elements  to  be  controlled,  and  failure  in 
any  one  of  these  will  prevent  a  child's  work  from  becoming 
effective. 

u  The  tables  of  combination  should  not  be  taught  as  such  at  all.  Children 
should  learn  their  combinations  at  the  time  and  in  the  order  needed  in 
actual  work.  For  at  least  six  children  out  of  ten  to  know  that  7  and  8  are 
15  does  not  mean  that  8  can  be  added  to  7  in  column  addition.  The  two 
mental  situations  are  absolutely  distinct.  The  combination  7  and  8  must, 
of  course,  be  learned.  The  point  is,  that  if  it  is  learned  by  actually 
adding,  over  and  over  again,  columns  in  which  it  occurs,  it  is  learned  in 
such  a  way  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  not  functioning  in  column 
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addition,  no  chance  for  lack  of  transfer.  Consequently  none  of  the  effort 
expended  is  thrown  away.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  few  children  the 
reverse  is  true;  the  most  economical  way  to  learn  column  addition  is  to 
learn  the  separate  combinations  first.  The  question  of  how  the  individual 
child  shall  go  about  acquiring  this  skill  is  absolutely  an  individual  matter, 
but  for  efficient  class  procedure  learning  the  tables  first  is  a  wasteful  method 
which  should  be  discarded. 

"The  writer  holds  that  the  results  prove  (1)  that  some  children  acquire 
practically  eighth  grade  ability  in  the  combinations  in  their  first  year  of 
work;  (2)  that  some  children  are  capable  of  growth  at  one  time  and  some 
at  another;  (3)  that  causes  are  operating  to  produce  decreased  scores  in 
the  combinations  in  the  later  grades.  These  causes  may  be  either  (1) 
that  little  attention  is  paid  to  training  in  the  combinations  in  the  upper 
grades  so  that  the  excess  development  of  the  lower  grades  slowly  dis- 
appears, (2)  that,  as  children  mature,  higher  habits  of  combination  form, 
so  that  the  ability  to  use  the  single  combinations  declines,  or  (3)  that  some 
unknown  influence  affects  the  work  in  these  grades. 

"The  tests  prove  conclusively  that  at  best  very  much  of  the  time  spent  in 
drill  on  the  tables  is  waste  effort,  that  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  factors 
which  condition  growth  is  essential  to  efficient  teaching,  and  that  means 
and  opportunity  must  be  provided  for  determining  and  diagnosing  failure 
to  progress  as  soon  as  it  occurs;  that  is,  far  greater  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  individuals."    (Report  of  Mr.  Courtis.) 

COMPARISON  OF  METHODS. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  measures  would  be  most  effective 
in  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  arithmetic,  the  schools  that 
were  tested  in  October  were  divided  into  three  as  nearly  equal 
groups  as  possible,  in  which  different  methods  of  procedure 
were  tried  out  and  the  results  ascertained  in  the  March  tests. 

1.  In  one  group  each  teacher  was  given  one  period  a  week 
for  work  with  individual  pupils,  the  other  pupils  devoting 
the  period  to  study  or  occupation  that  would  not  require  class 
work.  The  teacher  kept  before  her  for  her  remedial  work  the 
individual  scores  of  her  pupils  in  graph  form,  showing  their 
defects.  This  individual  work  was  continued  for  twelve  weeks. 
The  improvement  made  in  the  March  test  over  the  October 
test  in  this  group  of  schools  was  about  14  per  cent.  In  the 
sixth  grade,  however,  the  method  seemed  to  be  less  effective, 
producing  higher  scores  in  speed  (more  problems  attempted) 
but  not  a  corresponding  growth  in  accuracy,  indicating  that 
in  this  stage  of  development  individual  instruction  was  least 
effective. 

2.  In  a  second  group  of  schools  a  special  assistant  teacher 
was  assigned,  one  for  each  school.  This  set  free  an  able  teacher 
of  the  school,  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  take  the  individual 
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pupils  as  they  were  sent  by  the  grade  teacher  for  special  help. 
This  was  continued  for  twelve  weeks.  Out  of  a  total  of  3,443 
children  in  the  six  schools  in  this  division,  these  specially 
assigned  teachers  gave  individual  assistance  to  2,187  children. 
They  gave  60,000  interviews  in  all,  with  an  average  length  of 
fifteen  minutes  each.  This  method  was  not  as  effective  as  was 
expected. 

"The  success  of  the  work  was  soon  seen  to  be  directly  dependent  upon 
the  success  of  the  room  teacher  in  selecting  both  the  child  to  be  sent  and 
the  points  upon  which  assistance  was  to  be  given.  It  was  very  apparent 
that  to  be  effective  the  contact  of  the  unassigned  teacher  with  the  daily 
class  room  work  would  need  to  be  very  close. 

"It  seems  incredible  that  there  should  be  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
children  failing  day  after  day  from  such  misunderstandings  as  invariably 
subtracting  the  minuend  from  the  subtrahend, —  causes  which  could  be 
removed  by  ten  minutes'  explanation,  but  which  were  evidently  passed 
unnoticed  by  the  teachers  of  several  grades.  Hundreds  of  illustrations 
might  be  cited  from  the  records  kept  by  the  unassigned  teachers  to  prove 
that  class  explanations  are  interpreted  by  many  individuals  in  such  peculiar 
ways  that  such  assistance  as  was  given  by  the  unassigned  teacher  is  needed 
to  set  matters  right."    (Report  of  Mr.  Courtis.) 

3.  A  third  group  of  schools  was  used  as  a  " control"  divi- 
sion in  which  the  ordinary  course  in  arithmetic  was  given  and 
no  attention  was  paid  to  remedial  measures.  This  group  was 
used  as  a  basis  for  comparison  with  the  other  groups. 

A  new  group  of  schools,  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  to  the 
other  divisions,  was  formed  in  March.  To  this,  group  were 
given  special  class  drills.  A  series  of  graded  examples  in  the 
four  operations  covering  the  points  of  common  error  was 
carefully  prepared  and  ten  minutes  of  each  arithmetic  recitation 
were  devoted  to  class  drills  upon  these  lists,  thus  distinctly 
separating  the  drill  work  from  the  advanced  work  of  the  grade. 
This  group  of  schools  did  not  take  the  October  tests,  so  that 
their  growth  was  not  accurately  determined  but  as  they  were 
about  equal  in  quality  with  the  other  groups  the  results  can  be 
compared  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  method  used. 
In  the  March  tests  these  pupils  did  not  attempt  so  many 
problems  and  the  ratio  of  the  number  right  was  greater  than 
in  the  other  groups,  but  otherwise  it  was  the  least  effective  of 
the  methods  used. 

RESULTS. 

All  things  considered,  group  1  (teacher  giving  one  period  a 
week  to  individual  pupils)  showed  the  best  results,  with  group 
2  (unassigned  teacher)  second,  and  group  4  (class  drills)  third. 
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Group  1  exceeded  the  " control"  group  by  about  8  per  cent  in 
the  problems  that  were  right;  group  2  by  about  5  per  cent, 
and  group  4  by  about  3  per  cent.  In  the  sixth  grade,  how- 
ever, the  second  group,  with  unassigned  teacher,  had  the 
advantage,  both  in  speed  and  accuracy. 

"  It  is  supposed  that  the  reason  that  the  fourth  group,  that  had  not  taken 
the  October  test,  attempted  so  few  problems  in  comparison  with  the 
other  methods  is  because  it  was  the  first  time  the  pupils  had  taken  the  test. 
Those  who  were  taking  the  test  the  second  time  knew  just  what  to  do  and 
so  were  able  to  cover  a  large  number  of  examples.  Their  ability  to  think 
correctly,  however,  was  not  affected  by  such  practice  and  they  actually 
succeeded  in  getting  but  slightly  higher  scores  in  the  number  of  problems 
that  were  right."    {Report  of  Mr.  Courtis.) 

In  Grade  VI.  the  " class  drill"  method  was  most  ineffective, 
producing  the  greatest  change  in  speed  and  the  least  improve- 
ment in  accuracy,  the  latter  being  actually  below  the  control 
group.  The  "one  period  a  week"  method  operated  the  same 
way  in  the  sixth  grade,  seeming  to  stimulate  excited  effort 
without  securing  accuracy. 

In  the  other  grades  where  the  individual  work  was  done  by 
the  teacher,  those  children  who  ordinarily  make  no  progress 
(about  30  per  cent)  were  aided  materially;  those  who  made 
normally  a  slight  amount  of  progress  were  made  to  show  a 
large  increase.  The  upper  portion  of  the  class  received  but 
little  individual  attention  and  showed  but  ordinary  improve- 
ment. The  lowest  division  of  the  class,  those  who  actually 
seemed  to  go  backward,  did  not  show  any  benefit,  the  causes 
probably  being  beyond  school  control. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  is  evident  from  the  report  that  schools  need  to  know 
how  to  determine  the  differences  between  children  and  how  to 
adapt  instruction  to  special  needs.  They  must  determine  the 
factors  that  condition  mental  growth  and  must  learn  to  measure 
the  real  progress  of  children  under  different  methods.  They 
must  establish  standards  of  attainment  as  goals  to  be  reached 
by  children  in  the  different  stages  of  their  development.  The 
defect  of  our  schools  is  that  in  mass  instruction  but  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  individual  child  whose  mental  characteristics 
are  as  specialized  as  his  physical  features.  The  entire  teaching 
staff  must  be  trained  to  a  new  point  of  view,  to  a  scientific 
attitude  toward  their  work. 
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"A  group  of  workers  should  be  developed  that  will  serve  as  an  object 
lesson  to  others  and  that  will  at  the  same  time  test  out  methods  and  be 
available  to  serve  as  demonstrators  and  trainers  for  those  methods  finally 
adopted.  Only  about  25  per  cent  of  children  are  receiving  adequate 
return  for  time  and  effort  spent.  The  child  who  fails  to  grow  needs  to  be 
closely  studied  and  the  causes  determined.  If  those  causes  can  be  remedied, 
a  way  must  be  found  to  remedy  them;  if  they  are  beyond  the  school's 
control,  steps  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  child  from  the  class.  The  present 
vicious  conditions  under  which  children  are  set  to  tasks  they  are  physically 
and  mentally  unable  to  perform,  so  that  they  are  doomed  to  failure  from 
the  start,  must  be  done  away  with  as  soon  as  possible.  Each  child  is 
entitled  to  work  at  his  own  level  and  within  his  reach  that  he  may  know 
the  inspiration  of  success.  At  present,  however,  diagnosis  is  a  matter  of 
individual  intuition  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  formulate  either  remedies  or  difficulties,  yet  the  latter  exist  in 
large  numbers  and  in  the  case  of  almost  every  child."  (Report  of  Mr. 
Courtis.) 

THE  REMEDIES. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  Mr.  Courtis  are  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  That  experimental  work  in  arithmetic  be  continued  but 
be  limited  -at  present  to  the  four  fundamental  operations,  and 
that  an  experimental  practice  pad  be  provided  to  help  the 
individual  child;  that  definite  goals  be  established  for  each 
grade  for  the  teacher  and  the  child  to  work  towards ;  for  example, 
that  an  eighth  grade  child  should  be  able  in  June  to  do  seven 
examples  of  four  columns  each  with  nine  figures  in  a  column 
in  four  minutes,  and  have  all  correct. 

2.  That  some  one  of  our  teachers,  well  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  standardization,  should  take  charge  of  the  work 
that  has  been  begun  and  continue  it  with  the  help  of  committees 
and  Normal  School  students.  It  would  be  her  duty  to  prepare 
and  print  suitable  exercises,  arrange  and  conduct  the  tests  in 
the  schools,  supervise  the  different  methods  used  to  improve 
efficiency,  tabulate  results,  formulate  the  standards,  and 
secure  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  principals  and  teachers 
who  volunteer  to  work  toward  them. 

3.  That  in  certain  schools  one  period  a  week  be  given 
by  the  teacher  exclusively  to  individual  work  with  the  children, 
and  in  others  "unassigned"  teachers  be  again  tried  until  it  is 
clear  which  method  is  more  effective.  Mr.  Courtis  does  not 
find  that  the  size  of  the  class  in  anywise  affects  the  results  of 
class  instruction,  and  makes  the  radical  recommendation  that 
three  classes  be  combined  into  two  large  classes  and  the  third 
teacher  be  "unassigned"  to  do  the  individual  work  in  all 
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branches  in  the  two  classes, —  results  to  be  compared  with 
other  methods  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

4.  That  different  amounts  of  time  be  given  to  arithmetic 
in  different  groups  of  schools  and  the  results  compared;  also 
that  groups  of  teachers  investigate  the  effect  of  much  or  little 
mental  arithmetic,  Austrian  subtraction,  departmental  method, 
special  schemes  of  grading,  motivated  instruction,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  four  operations  without  the  preliminary  drills 
or  tables,  all  under  uniform  conditions  of  time. 

5.  That  the  Normal  School  course  be  extended  and  a 
large  part  of  the  increased  time  be  spent  by  the  students  as 
"unassigned  teachers"  helping  individual  children  under  the 
direction  of  experienced  teachers,  and  making  special  studies 
of  educational  questions  in  the  schools  as  in  a  laboratory. 

"If  the  schools  are  to  become  efficient,  a  corps  of  trained  investigators 
must  be  built  up  and  the  vital  experience  of  the  class  room  conserved,  not 
wasted.  The  schools  of  the  city  are  in  effect  a  vast  pedagogical  laboratory 
where  hundreds  of  experiments  are  being  tried,  where  many  valuable 
lessons  are  being  learned.  There  is,  however,  no  organization  of  effort, 
no  pooling  of  results,  so  that  while  here  and  there  new  facts  are  discovered, 
new  methods  created,  the  system  as  a  whole  receives  little  benefit.  If 
pedagogical  problems  were  treated  as  problems  in  the  Normal  School,  if 
Normal  training  consisted  of  teaching,  not  studying  about  teaching;  of 
sharing  in  experiments,  not  in  reading  about  experiments;  and  more  than 
all,  if  the  work  carried  on  in  the  Normal  School  was  based  so  directly 
upon  the  educational  problems  of  the  city  that  the  entire  teaching  force 
were  constantly  benefiting  by  the  results,  not  only  would  the  quality  of 
the  product  from  the  Normal  School  be  improved,  but  reforms  would 
then  be  possible. 

"Teacher  training  should  continue  throughout  teaching  experience. 
If  each  year  a  part  of  the  teachers  were  set  free  for  a  month  or  two  of 
experimental  work  under  direction,  very  much  could  be  accomplished 
at  relatively  little  expense,  and  the  entire  teaching  force  kept  open-minded 
and  flexible."    (Report  of  Mr.  Courtis.) 

6.  Finally,  that  systematic  testing  be  carried  on  in  other 
subjects,  and  that  to  this  end  a  Department  of  Investigation 
and  Appraisal  should  be  developed,  preferably  in  connection 
with  the  Normal  School,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  develop 
the  efficiency  of  the  instruction,  gather  statistics  and  take  over 
all  school  census  matters. 

Mr.  Courtis  says  further  in  his  report : 

"The  school  committee  spends  each  year  very  large  sums  of  money, 
and  by  every  test  that  has  so  far  been  applied,  very  little  of  the  labor 
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purchased  is  expended  efficiently.  In  the  industrial  world  no  company 
would  think  of  expending  an  equal  sum  of  money  without  rigid  tests  of 
its  product  and  of  the  process  at  every  step  of  the  way.  The  public  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  efficiency  of  its  schools;  so  vitally  interested  that 
before  long  it  will  force  from  the  outside  the  critical  survey  of  school 
work  which  has  been  so  long  delayed.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Boston 
school  authorities  recognize  the  opportunity  and  conserve  the  benefits 
of  the  testing  work  of  the  past  year  by  organizing  on  a  permanent  basis 
a  testing  and  research  department,  as  has  recently  been  done  in  New  York. 

''The  teaching  of  even  the  simplest  arithmetic  is  a  vastly  more  complex 
task  than  has  been  supposed  and  the  efforts  of  teachers  are  bound  to  fail 
where  they  run  counter  to  natural  forces.  The  success  or  failure  of  any 
attempt  at  improvement  is  determined  wholly  by  the  reaction  of  the 
teaching  force.  The  immediate  work  of  the  future  must  be  a  close  study 
of  the  effects  school  activities  produce  in  the  children  who  take  part  in 
them,  and  the  persons  who  alone  can  make  this  study  are  the  teachers. 

"Constructive  remedial  work  will  be  undertaken  just  as  soon  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  and  of  their  significance  is  disseminated  among  the  teaching 
corps.  The  investigation  will  prove  of  lasting  benefit,  if  it  is  made  possible 
for  those  whose  interest  has  been  aroused  to  carry  the  work  further,  or 
to  start  similar  lines  of  investigations  adapted  to  their  local  needs." 

In  harmony  with  these  suggestions  a  teacher  of  the  Normal 
School,  Miss  Rose  A.  Carrigan,  has  been  assigned  to  this  work. 
The  testing  is  to  be  continued  in  the  twenty  districts  in  which 
it  has  been  begun  and  ten  more  districts  are  to  be  included  this 
year.  An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  establish  a  few  standards  of 
attainment  in  different  grades  and  to  try  out  some  of  the 
proposed  experiments  in  method. 

B.    Special  Subjects. 

MANUAL  ARTS. 

Drawing. 

The  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  are  in  the  same  depart- 
ment nominally,  but  only  in  part  does  their  work  overlap.  The 
ideals  in  the  drawing  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  industrial  art  are 
influenced  along  the  border  line  so  as  to  place  some  emphasis 
on  the  needs  of  the  manual  training,  and  likewise  the  manual 
training  is  influenced  by  the  rules  of  art.  Even  the  work  in 
design  necessarily  includes  much  that  has  little  application  in 
the  ordinary  manual  training  course.  The  drawing  course  is 
intended  to  develop  power  of  self-expression,  and  appreciation 
of  beauty  in  the  fine  arts  and  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  industrial 
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arts.  There  should  be  as  close  relation  between  the  depart- 
ment of  drawing  and  the  department  of  household  arts  ae 
between  the  subjects  of  drawing  and  manual  training.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  bring  this  about. 

The  director  of  the  department,  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Dillaway, 
has  prepared  a  revised  course  of  study  in  drawing  during  the 
year  and  has  held  a  series  of  grade  meetings  to  acquaint  the 
teachers  with  it.  He  summarizes  the  characteristics  of  the 
year's  work  as  follows: 

"  There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  power  gained  by  the 
pupils  in  using  the  lead  pencil  to  express  ideas  of  form  and  construction, 
and  in  the  ability  to  make  rapid  and  accurate  sketches  of  objects.  There 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  appreciation  of  art  through  the  study  of  the 
pictures  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  a  study  which  has  been 
recently  extended  to  include  the  sixth  grade.  There  has  been  aroused  a 
keen  interest  in  art  related  to  daily  life  through  the  introduction  of  prob- 
lems in  color  and  design  as  applied  to  dress,  home,  and  manufactured 
products.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  department  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  grade  teacher  in  teaching  the  subjects  connected  with  drawing  and 
manual  training.  To  this  end,  the  course  has  been  simplified  through 
elimination  of  pose  drawing  and  other  subjects  which  are  beyond  the 
grade  teacher's  ability  to  teach.  The  teachers  have  been  instructed  at 
teachers'  meetings  in  the  problems  that  they  were  required  to  teach. 
The  director  and  assistants  have  given  much  time  to  teaching  and  super- 
vising the  younger  teachers  through  the  Normal  School.  The  course  of 
study  has  been  reconstructed  not  only  to  aid  the  teacher  but  to  develop 
those  powers  of  expression  already  alluded  to.  Especial  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  the  work  in  object  drawing  and  in  relating  the 
design  to  practical  usefulness.  The  lead  pencil  is  the  principal  medium  of 
expression." 

In  the  prevocational  schools  an  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  relate  the  work  in  art  and  design  to  the  needs  of  the  boys  in 
their  shops  and  a  course  has  been  prepared  to  this  end.  The 
characteristics  of  this  course  are  outlined  elsewhere  in  the 
report  under  "  Prevocational  Schools." 

In  the  high  schools  the  Normal  School  preparatory  course 
in  drawing  is  related  to  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools 
and  is  the  only  course  that  has  been  standardized.  There 
is  little  correlation  of  the  courses  in  drawing  with  those  in 
manual  training  except  in  the  South  Boston  High  School. 
However,  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  a  start  was  made 
last  year  and  four  problems  in  the  drawing  room  were  Later 
used  in  the  construction  work  in  the  school  shops. 
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In  addition  to  the  general  course  in  drawing  special  emphasis 
appears  to  be  given  in  certain  of  the  high  schools  as  follows : 

East  Boston  High  School. —  Design  applied  to  embroidery, 
leather  and  metal. 

English  High  School. —  Considerable  mechanical  drawing 
preparatory  for  technical  schools. 

High  School  of  Commerce. —  Small  class  in  commercial  design 
in  a  few  of  its  phases. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  and  Dorchester  High  School. — 
Design  applied  to  costume  and  millinery. 

Hyde  Park  and  Mechanic  Arts  High  Schools. —  Mechanical 
drawing  and  some  applied  design. 

Roxbury  High  School. —  Design  applied  to  interior  decora- 
tions and  costume. 

South  Boston  High  School. —  Correlation  with  the  sciences 
and  literature. 

West  Roxbury  High  School. —  Design  applied  to  printing  and 
advertising. 

The  two  Latin  schools  have  no  art  work  of  any  sort.  The 
other  high  schools  have  a  general  course  in  art,  although  each 
high  school  appears  to  be  a  law  unto  itself. 

In  the  Normal  School  the  course  in  manual  arts  is  now 
given  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  director  and 
his  assistants.  This  arrangement  secures  a  closer  connection 
between  the  work  of  the  Normal  School  and  the  work  of  the 
grades  than  if  a  single  teacher  were  assigned  exclusively  to  that 
school. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  all  of  the  drawing  of  the  high 
schools  be  brought  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  director 
of  manual  arts  and  that  courses  of  study  be  more  clearly  defined 
than  at  present  without  unduly  limiting  the  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual schools  to  adapt  themselves  to  special  conditions. 
Looking  to  this  end,  the  high  school  teachers  of  manual  arts 
are  meeting  monthly  with  the  director. 

Vocational  Course  in  Art  Suggested. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  associated  with  it  an  art  school 
that  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  in  this  country.  This 
school  gives  courses  in  portrait  art  as  applied  art  for  those 
who  are  going  to  devote  their  lives  to  art. 

Among  the  six  thousand  children  who  come  up  from  the 
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grades  to  the  high  schools  each  year  are  some  who  have  unusual 
artistic  ability.  If  these  were  directed  aright  and  their  ability 
developed  not  only  would  they  find  their  calling  but  the  world 
might  be  benefited  by  their  artistic  genius. 

The  following  plan  is  suggested  for  them :  Arrange  for  them 
to  spend  their  afternoons  in  the  Art  School  and  their  mornings 
in  a  high  school.  Let  the  Art  School  report  their  progress 
in  their  art  courses,  this  progress  to  be  accepted  by  the  high 
school  for  points  for  graduation.  Let  their  group  of  academic 
studies  in  the  morning  be  arranged  with  some  relation  to  their 
vocation ;  history,  with  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  art 
in  the  countries  studied;  mathematics,  so  far  as  useful  in  per- 
spective; botany  or  zoology  for  minute  attention  to  life  forms; 
French,  as  the  language  of  art,  and  English  for  its  literature. 
The  number  taking  such  a  course  would  necessarily  be  small,  as 
only  students  with  unusual  aptitude  should  be  accepted  in  such 
a  cooperative  arrangement.  Such  a  course  would  provide 
gifted  students  with  unsurpassed  opportunities  to  get  a  general 
education  and  the  best  art  training  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  Art  School  approves,  it  is  suggested  that  an  attempt 
be  made  to  work  out  a  cooperative  plan  with  some  high  school. 

Ma?iual  Training. 

The  handwork  of  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  manual  training  course  extending  through  the 
eighth  grade.  In  Grades  II.  to  V.  the  teaching  is  done  by  the 
grade  teachers,  but  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
it  is  done  by  manual  training  teachers.  The  amount  of  time 
per  week  given  to  the  work  is  forty  minutes  in  the  two  lowest 
grades,  and  two  hours  in  the  grades  above.  There  are  sixty- 
one  manual  training  teachers  for  the  shop  work  of  the  upper 
three  grades  and  two  for  clay  modeling  in  the  fifth  grade  of 
boys'  schools.    These  teachers  have  classes  four  hours  a  day. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  year's  work  is  the  increased 
attention  given  to  the  production  of  articles  to  be  used  in  the 
schools  and  for  which  there  is  immediate  need. 

In  Grades  II.  and  III.  the  work  is  largely  with  paper,  from 
which  toys,  drinking  cups,  weather  signals,  flags  of  various 
nations,  representations  of  buildings  and  vehicles  are  made. 
The  purpose  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  dramatic  and  imitative 
instincts  of  little  children  to  teach  them  to  follow  directions, 
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to  use  pencil,  rule,  crayon,  scissors,  to  know  the  square,  circle, 
rectangle  and  triangle  and  to  broaden  their  ideas  through  the 
use  of  these  materials  and  tools. 

In  Grade  IV.  cardboard  is  used  for  geometric  forms,  trays, 
envelopes  and  boxes.  In  Grade  V.,  building  on  the  experience 
with  cardboard,  the  work  of  the  bookbinder  is  followed,  bringing 
into  use  heavy  pasteboard,  paste,  tape,  linen  thread,  lining 
paper  and  book  cloth,  by  means  of  which  memorandum  pads, 
needle  cases,  calendar  stands,  note  books  for  class  use,  port- 
folios for  teachers,  stiff  covers  for  pamphlets,  boxes  for  lower 
grade  material  and  cases  for  drawings  are  made.  Pupils 
plan,  sketch  and  decorate  their  individual  projects.  In  the 
fifth  grade  of  boys'  schools  clay  modeling  is  used  to  represent 
animals,  scenes,  flowers  and  other  objects,  and  to  design  tiles, 
mouldings  and  pottery,  working  from  the  same  sort  of  pat- 
terns as  are  used  in  commercial  shops. 

In  Grades  VI.  to  VIII.  the  work  is  done  in  specially  equipped 
shops.  Instead  of  calling  this  " woodworking"  the  title  has 
been  changed  this  year  to  " manual  training."  The  work  is  to 
be  broadened  beyond  the  limits  suggested  by  the  former  name. 
In  two  of  the  schools  simple  printing  outfits  have  already  been 
installed  as  accessory  to  the  manual  training  and  have  been 
found  to  be  of  service  as  well  as  of  interest.  Mechanical 
appliances  requiring  the  use  of  materials  other  than  wood,  for 
example,  telegraph  sounders,  have  been  used. 

PRACTICAL  MANUAL  WORK  IN  THE  UPPER  GRADES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  in  manual  training,  an 
increasing  amount  of  attention  is  now  being  given  to  practical 
work,  the  output  of  which  is  of  immediate  use  in  the  school 
buildings.  From  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  the  manual  train- 
ing time  is  given  to  work  for  the  schools.  Among  the  articles 
made  are  tables,  drawing  stands,  loom  appliances,  tools  and 
many  kinds  of  apparatus.  Much  repair  work  about  the  schools, 
such  as  planing  doors,  mending  maps,  flags,  frames,  desks  and 
stools,  has  been  undertaken.  Platforms  have  been  enlarged, 
shelves  put  up,  books  bound,  benches  built  and  glass  has  been 
set.  This  variety  of  work  has  been  especially  helpful  in  develop- 
ing resourcefulness  and  ingenuity.  The  objects  pupils  have 
made  for  themselves  include  sailboats,  photographic  apparatus, 
racks,  toys,  furniture  of  a  great  variety,  involving  work  with 
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leather,  brass,  copper,  glass,  cloth,  stains,  varnishes  and  wire. 
This  enumeration  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  manual  training 
is  anything  but  a  conventionalized  and  stereotyped  course. 

The  whole  attitude  of  the  department  favors  the  making  of 
the  wrork  of  a  highly  interesting  and  practical  character  that 
will  give  the  students  handiness,  ingenuity,  alertness  of  observa- 
tion, and  good  ideas  of  art  and  craftsmanship.  The  aim  of  the 
department  is  to  promote  an  appreciation  of  what  is  fine  in 
construction,  to  develop  power  in  thinking,  drawing  and  work- 
ing in  three  dimensions,  to  discuss  the  nature  and  use  of 
materials,  and  to  do  all  of  this  while  learning  the  practical  needs 
of  home  and  school.  An  attempt  is  made  to  illustrate  shop 
methods,  team  wrork  and  the  division  of  labor,  and  to  give  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  modern  crafts. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  seven  of  the  general  high  schools  there  are  courses  in 
manual  training  wrhich  are  very  different  and  unequal.  There 
is  a  good  equipment  at  Dorchester  and  a  fairly  good  one  at 
East  Boston.  The  Hyde  Park  High  School  is  being  adequately 
equipped.  The  other  high  schools  have  but  meager  equip- 
ment. The  courses  of  instruction  at  these  schools  are  briefly 
as  follows:  At  Brighton  High,  a  course  in  mechanical  drawing 
and  applied  woodwork,  the  girls  taking  art  metal  work  to 
which  is  devoted  the  full  time  of  one  instructor;  West  Roxbury 
High,  bench  work  in  wood,  and  mechanical  drawing  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  full  time  of  one  instructor;  South  Boston  High, 
bench  work  in  wood,  mechanical  drawing  and  art  metal  work 
in  limited  amount  for  boys  and  girls.  This  work  is  done  in 
one  room  and  receives  only  a  small  part  of  the  time  of  one 
instructor.  Charlestown  High  offers  bench  wrork  and  some- 
thing of  boat  building  and  electricity  in  one  room  on  part  time 
of  one  instructor.  East  Boston  High  offers  mechanical  drawing 
and  shop  work,  not  only  woodworking  and  art  metal  work, 
but  some  machine  work  in  two  rooms  (one  really  a  physics 
laboratory)  with  the  full  time  of  twro  instructors.  Dorchester 
High  provides  an  intensified  course  in  woodworking  and  hand 
power,  including  turning  and  cabinet  making,  also  art  metal 
work  and  machine  shop  practice.  Three  rooms  are  used  and 
the  full  time  of  two  instructors  is  devoted  to  the  work.  At 
Hyde  Park  High,  in  one  class  room  and  the  library,  mechanical 
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drawing  is  conducted  on  the  full  time  of  one  instructor  and  a 
part  of  the  time  of  a  second.  The  school  work  for  advanced 
students  in  the  industrial  course  is  done  in  cooperation  with 
outside  shops. 

These  facts  concerning  the  organization  of  the  manual  train- 
ing work  in  the  high  schools  show  the  great  variance  that 
exists  in  the  courses  followed  and  the  need  of  either  eliminating 
this  work  entirely  from  most  of  them  or  putting  it  upon  a 
very  much  more  thorough  and  intensive  basis.  The  teachers 
of  the  department  are  having  frequent  meetings  with  the 
heads  of  the  department,  Mr.  Dillaway  and  Mr.  Brodhead, 
and  a  course  is  now  being  formulated  and  discussed.  The 
manual  arts  council  of  high  school  teachers  has  submitted  the 
following  ten  propositions  upon  which  they  are  agreed : 

1.  That  the  boys  and  girls  be  in  separate  classes  in  the 
first  year  shop  work  of  the  high  school. 

2.  That  pupils  in  first  year  shop  work  take  the  shop  work 
always  in  the  same  group. 

3.  That  only  one  line  of  shop  work  be  carried  on  in  one 
period  by  the  same  teacher. 

4.  That  there  be  in  the  high  school  a  four  year  manual 
arts  course  for  boys,  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  for  a 
diploma.  The  first  year  shop  work  should  be  part  of  this 
special  manual  arts  course. 

5.  That  first  year  shop  work  be  offered  as  an  elective  in 
all  courses. 

6.  That  the  special  four  year  manual  arts  course  have  for 
its  primary  aim  the  preparation  of  boys  for  industrial  life. 

7.  That  the  department  of  manual  arts  be  requested  to 
establish  a  standard  of  marks  in  the  manual  training  of  the 
eighth  grade. 

8.  That  boys  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade 
manual  training  but  without  a  satisfactory  mark  should  be 
discouraged  from  entering  the  special  manual  arts  course  in  high 
schools. 

9.  That  visits  be  made  to  manufacturing  establishments 
during  the  first  year  of  the  manual  arts  course. 

10.  That  the  first  year  course  in  manual  training  in  high 
schools  be  a  thorough  course  in  woodworking,  including  the 
use  of  accessory  material,  consisting  chiefly  of  hand  processes 
carried  out  as  far  as  possible  on  products  for  use  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  community. 
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HOUSEHOLD  ARTS. 

The  course  in  sewing  extends  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth 
grade  and,  in  part,  to  the  eighth  grade.  The  cooking  is  given 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Each  subject  is  given  two 
hours  a  week.  A  new  course  of  study  has  been  prepared  by 
Miss  Josephine  Morris,  the  Supervisor  of  Household  Science 
and  Arts.  There  are  57  teachers  of  sewing  and  of  cooking. 
During  the  school  year  ending  in  June  about  17,000  girls 
received  sewing  instruction  and  10,000  were  taught  cooking. 

The  work  in  sewing  includes  the  making  of  about  25,000 
garments,  10,000  samples,  and  patching  and  mending  13,200 
garments.  These  totals  are  remarkable,  for  the  sewing  material 
is  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  the  children,  and  the  economic 
conditions  during  the  past  year  have  been  such  that  it  has 
been  impossible  for  the  parents  in  poor  districts  to  buy  anything 
but  the  barest  necessities  for  their  families,  so  that  in  many 
cases  sewing  material  has  not  been  provided. 

In  the  cooking  department  each  teacher  is  allowed  but  three 
dollars  a  week  for  food  materials.  With  this  amount  she  is 
obliged  to  give  instruction  to  ten  classes,  averaging  twenty- 
five  pupils  each.  The  high  cost  of  food  materials  makes  thirty 
cents  a  lesson  an  inadequate  amount,  and  the  cooking  teacher 
has  great  difficulty  in  keeping  within  her  allowance. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  year's  work  in  the  Department  of 
Household  Science  and  Arts  has  been  to  bring  the  school  and 
home  together  in  a  closer  union  than  has  ever  before  existed 
in  our  Boston  public  schools,  and  to  train  future  home  makers 
in  every  branch  of  the  important  business  of  home  making  and 
home  keeping.  The  work  of  this  department  aims  first  and  last 
to  be  practical.  The  courses  of  study  in  both  sewing  and 
cooking  have  been  so  arranged  that  the  lessons  are  in  logical 
order.  Each  principle  of  the  sewing  stitches  is  illustrated  by 
application  to  some  garment,  and  the  principles  of  cookery  are 
demonstrated  by  the  preparation  of  simple  dishes.  An  en- 
deavor is  made  to  train  the  girls  in  habits  of  order,  exactness, 
thrift,  neatness  and  economy,  as  well  as  in  patience,  perse- 
verance and  the  power  of  concentration;  to  show  them  that  a 
true  education  is  one  which  not  only  develops  the  memory  and 
intellect,  but  which  educates  as  well  the  hand  and  the  eye; 
and  to  develop  by  example  and  suggestion  refinement  in  home 
furnishing  and  dress. 
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In  order  to  fit  the  work  to  the  needs  in  different  communities, 
several  adaptations  have  been  made  that  are  interesting.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  a  meeting  of  the  department  was  held  in 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Schoolhouse,  and  different  teachers 
gave  accounts  of  special  work  they  had  attempted.  From 
these  accounts  a  few  extracts  are  presented  here  to  indicate 
the  progressive  character  of  this  department : 

ADVANCED  SEWING  IN  THE  EIGHTH  GRADE. 

"  Last  year  there  began  in  the  Norcross  School,  South  Boston,  an  experi- 
mental course  in  advanced  sewing  for  girls  of  the  eighth  grade. 

11  Primarily,  the  aim  of  the  work  was  to  train  the  girls,  not  only  to  become 
real  helpers  in  the  home,  but,  if  necessary,  better  workers  in  the  shop  or 
store  which  many  will  enter  after  graduation. 

"  Speed  and  quality  were  aimed  at,  combined  with  the  effort  to  adapt 
the  ideal  to  the  practical. 

"The  skeleton  of  the  year's  work  is  as  follows: 

1.  Preliminary  work. 

2.  Machine  sewing. 

3.  Hand  sewing  for  quality  and  speed. 

4.  Household  sewing  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  district. 

5.  Infants'  and  children's  clothing. 

6.  Shirt  waists. 

7.  Neckwear. 

8.  Applied  design. 

"Asa  test  of  speed  in  machine  work,  children's  kimonas  were  made. 
A  section  of  fifteen  girls  was  divided  into  cutters,  basters  and  stitchers. 
A  limited  amount  of  material  was  provided,  the  cutting  being  done  by 
those  most  expert  in  that  line.  Basting  and  stitching  followed  in  rapid 
succession  and  the  little  garments,  which  would  have  required  at  least 
four  hours  for  the  individual  worker  to  complete,  were  finished  in  the 
allotted  two  hours.  Each  dress  cost  less  than  thirteen  cents  and  made  a 
comfortable  summer  garment.  Petticoats  were  also  made  at  a  cost  of 
fifteen  cents  each.  Dainty  shirt  waists  were  next  made,  each  girl  doing 
the  entire  work.    These  cost  twenty-five  cents  each. 

"  Throughout  this  activity  were  ever  present  the  ideas  of  speed,  quality, 
economy  in  buying  and  cutting,  cooperative  buying,  specializing  and 
application  of  all  to  the  needs  of  the  home.  Above  all  was  the  idea  of 
applying  shop  methods  to  the  school  work. 

"  Embroidery  being  a  necessary  part  of  the  work,  the  pupils  were  encour- 
aged to  transfer  to  their  garments  and  embroider  designs  which  they  had 
made  in  their  drawing  lesson. 

"  As  all  cutting  was  done  by  paper  patterns  many  requests  were  made 
by  pupils  to  take  these  patterns  home,  to  make  duplicates  of  garments 
already  made  in  school.  Mothers  and  older  sisters  were  thus  reached  and 
the  pupils  really  became  teachers  in  the  homes. 

"  The  most  important  work  of  the  year  (at  least  in  the  pupils'  estimation) 
was  the  making  of  dresses.  Machine  work  was  used  whenever  possible* 
each  girl  doing  the  entire  work  on  her  own  dress." 
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The  Norcross  school  also  reported  a  course  given  on  the 
"Care  and  Food  of  Babies/'  which  is  not  included  here  for 
want  of  space. 

The  Mending  Class  in  the  Dillaway  School  made  an  inter- 
esting report  of  the  great  variety  and  difficulty  of  the  work 
done  for  the  homes  of  the  neighborhood,  including  the  repair 
of  table  linen,  lace  collars,  and  every  sort  of  garment  imaginable. 
"Thus"  reports  the  teacher  "are  these  little  girls  fitted  to  help 
in  the  home,  and  what  was  once  drudgery,  they  find  pleasant 
and  interesting/ ' 

USE  OF  CURRENT  COOKERY  MAGAZINES. 
"One  of  the  problems  attacked  in  the  Shurtleff  School  was  'how  to 
utilize  spare  moments  occurring  during  the  cooking  period.'  The  girls 
could  not  tell  what  they  had  done  in  cooking  school  so  they  were  encouraged 
to  give  a  talk  upon  their  work.  They  conducted  some  of  the  lesson  them- 
selves. Just  as  soon  as  they  finished  their  work  they  were  instructed  to 
take  their  seats  and  plan  questions  that  they  thought  every  girl  should 
be  able  to  answer.  Then  a  captain  or  teacher  was  appointed.  Putting 
the  lesson  that  way  into  the  hands  of  the  girls  gave  added  interest.  Some 
copies  of  'Good  Housekeeping'  and  of  the  ' Boston  Cooking  School  Maga- 
zine' were  put  into  their  hands.  The  pictures  in  these  magazines  proved 
fruitful  sources  of  conversation.  It  was  found  best  to  provide  a  time  for 
reading,  a  time  for  work  and  a  time  for  report.  Each  girl  was  asked  to 
tell  something  of  interest  that  she  had  read  or  report  to  the  class  the 
picture  she  had  found  interesting." 

Another  school,  the  Phillips  Brooks,  reported  that  leisure 
time  in  cooking  lessons  was  spent  in  figuring  the  cost  of  the 
recipe,  then  of  the  recipe  of  family  size  and  then  of  menus. 

"The  benefits  that  are  derived  from  this  work  are  quite  evident.  First, 
the  girls  do  their  cooking  in  less  time  when  they  understand  that  they 
may  begin  to  figure  as  soon  as  their  work  is  satisfactorily  completed. 
Then,  since  they  become  familiar  with  the  cost  (not  only  by  weight  but 
by  volume)  of  many  of  the  common  articles  of  food,  they  are  better  pre- 
pared for  marketing.  It  also  helps  to  cure  what  might  be  called  the  'frac- 
tional recipe  disease'  which  some  children  are  prone  to  develop  in  the 
cooking  class.  In  dealing  as  we  must  with  small  quantities  of  materials 
the  children  are  liable  to  be  baffled  at  the  idea  of  going  home  and  cooking 
enough  for  the  family.  This  figuring  of  the  cost  of  the  family  size  recipe 
seems  to  give  the  children  at  least  a  better  mental  picture  of  the  quant [ties 
they  will  use  at  home,  and  to  a  certain  extent  bridges  over  the  gap  bet  worn 
the  school  and  home  work." 

In  the  Ulysses  S.  Grant  District  the  girls  take  up  these 
subjects  under  conditions  as  nearly  like  the  home  as  possible. 
The  customary  large  sewing  room  and  kitchen  with  individual 
equipment  has  been  supplanted  by  a  flat. 
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"  We  have  our  suite  of  rooms  in  an  apartment  house  where  the  girls  go 
twice  a  week  for  instruction  in  domestic  science.  The  suite  consists  of 
living  and  sewing  room,  chamber  and  bath,  dining  room,  kitchen,  pantry 
and  laundry  — ■  just  what  one  finds  in  many  homes. 

"Our  suite  is  furnished  quite  simply  as  to  furniture.  The  girls  have 
made  the  muslin  curtains,  all  the  bed  linen,  table  linen  and  other  articles. 
In  many  cases  they  have  brought  their  own  material  and  made  these 
same  articles  for  their  homes  as  well.  The  girls  make  their  uniforms, 
dresses  and  underwear.  There  is  a  chance  in  this  work  for  the  teacher 
to  influence  the  girls  in  the  selection  of  materials  and  trimmings.  A  great 
deal  of  their  work  is  done  on  the  machine;  they  learn  to  stitch  nicely, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  forget  the  value  of  hand  sewing.  We 
see  that  they  do  some  hand  sewing  on  every  garment.  We  try  to  make 
the  work  seem  very  practical  to  the  girls.  We  allow  them  to  bring  any 
garment  from  home  that  needs  repairing.  We  urge  them  to  make  gar- 
ments for  younger  sisters  at  home,  and  even  for  the  baby.  We  plan  to 
have  every  girl  make  her  own  graduation  dress.  It  is  to  be  just  as  simple, 
inexpensive,  yet  pretty  as  possible.  This  practice  has  been  in  operation  a 
long  time  in  other  Boston  public  schools. 

"We  find  also  that  the  girls  have  much  to  learn  about  housework.  With 
us  they  have  an  opportunity  to  try  their  hand  at  all  sorts  of  housework, 
washing  and  ironing,  cleaning  windows,  washing  floors,  sweeping  and 
dusting  —  in  general,  they  learn  to  do  all  the  things  necessary  to  keep 
the  home  neat,  clean  and  attractive. 

"  In  cookery  we  have  no  individual  equipment.  The  girls  go  to  the  pantry 
for  all  materials  and  work  at  tables  in  the  kitchen  just  as  they  would  in 
their  own  home  kitchens.  We  have  both  a  coal  and  a  gas  range,  and  the 
girls  learn  the  care  of  these.  We  give  them  all  practice  and  experience 
in  cooking.  When  the  cooking  and  serving  of  a  lesson  is  over,  we  consider 
of  no  less  importance  the  washing  of  the  dishes,  care  of  towels  and  general 
work  of  putting  the  kitchen  and  pantry  in  perfect  order.  An  important 
part  of  their  work,  and  to  them  a  most  interesting  part,  is  the  serving  of 
luncheons.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  half  the  class  are  the  guests 
and  the  other  half  act  as  waitresses.  When  they  have  become  proficient 
the  teachers  are  invited  to  the  luncheons.  The  attitude  of  the  girls  toward 
their  work  is  fine.  They  are  ready  and  willing  to  take  their  turn  at  the 
most  unpleasant  of  tasks.  And  if  they  are  doing  it  with  us,  I  have  hopes 
that  they  will  go  home  and  help  there." 

THE  SCHOOL  HOME. 

The  course  given  at  the  School  Home  in  the  Washington 
Allston  District  is  as  follows : 

First  Year. 

I.  Cookery. —  Independent  work  in  cooking,  using  home  quantities. 
Table  of  costs  worked  out,  and  dishes  prepared  given  an  exact  money  value. 

II.  Laundry  Work. —  Washing  and  ironing  of  articles  brought  from 
home.    Practice  in  removing  stains.    Making  of  soaps  and  Javelle  water. 

III.  Care  of  metals  and  making  of  metal  polish. 

IV.  Actual  fall  house-cleaning  of  five  rooms  of  School  Home. 
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V.  Hygiene  Applied  to  Home. —  In  connection  with  bedroom  work, 
instruction  in  hospital  bed-making,  changing  of  bedding  with  patient  in 
bed.    Personal  habits  to  be  formed. 

VI.  Valuable  notebook  work  is  carried  on  in  both  years  of  the  course. 

Second  Year. 

I.  Preserving  in  large  quantities  and  products  sold. 

II.  Planning,  cooking  and  serving  of  meals  —  six  to  twenty  served. 
Exact  cost  computed  and  luncheons  paid  for  by  teachers. 

III.  Visits  to  market,  milk  depot  and  laundry. 

IV.  Correlation  with  class  room  teacher  and  art  teacher. 

1.  Reading  from  books  on  domestic  science. 

2.  Themes  on  imaginative  and  practical  aspects  of  home. 

3.  Hygiene  in  relation  to  home. 

4.  Planning  and  decorating  of  home  from  artistic  standpoint. 

"  Last  year  we  finished  the  third  year  of  the  work  in  the  School  Home 
and  asked  for  an  expression  from  parents  of  its  value  to  the  pupils.  The 
following  are  typical  replies: 

"''I  have  watched  the  movements  of  my  girls  very  closely,  and  can 
truthfully  say  that  the  improvement  in  the  interest  shown  in  the  household, 
in  the  expenses,  in  the  kind  of  food,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  table,  in 
fact,  in  all  the  branches  of  home  affairs,  has  proven  to  me  the  value  of  their 
school  training. 

"  1 1  hope  the  successful  example  shown  by  your  school  may  be  followed 
by  all  the  other  Boston  schools  as  it  certainly  deserves  the  indorsement  of 
all. 

"  'The  cooking  and  household  tasks  given  to  the  girls  teach  them  more 
than  we  could  possibly  teach  them  in  the  same  length  of  time,  and  per- 
forming these  tasks  in  the  School  Home  lends  dignity  to  the  work  which 
girls  would  not  see  in  them  in  their  own  homes.'  " 

SCHOOL  CREDIT  FOR  HOME  COOKERY. 

"Last  September  at  the  George  Putnam  School  we  began  keeping  a 
record  of  some  of  the  home  cookery  done  by  the  girls.  A  number  of  girls 
were  assigned  different  recipes  of  dishes  to  be  prepared  every  day  for  a 
week.  At  a  later  lesson  they  brought  samples  of  these  foods  and  explained 
to  the  class  how  they  made  them. 

"  The  object  of  this  was  to  teach  the  girls  to  gain  confidence  in  themselves 
by  the  repetition  of  a  recipe,  and  to  make  one  thing  well  rather  than  a 
number  of  things  poorly.  If  the  food  brought  in  was  not  a  success  we  had 
the  girls  repeat  the  recipe  for  the  next  week.  This  aroused  interest,  each 
girl  trying  to  make  her  recipe  the  best.  In  February  we  went  a  step 
further  and  kept  a  record  of  all  the  cookery  and  housework  done  by  the 
girls  at  home  and  gave  credit  for  it.  This  record  was  kept  on  typewritten 
slips  that  were  passed  out  every  week.    The  following  is  one: 

Principal  of  the  George  Putnam  School: 

Dear  Sir, —  Please  give  

credit  for  the  following  out  of  school  work  done  willingly,  well  and  without 
waste  during  the  past  week. 

Potatoes  3,  prunes  2,  creamed  carrots  2,  parsnips  1,  pork  chops  1,  steak 
1,  rice  1,  rhubarb  1,  turnip  1,  cabbage  1,  tea  14,  cocoa  4,  bacon  and  eggs  3, 
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lamb  chops  2,  kitchen  swept  every  morning,  made  beds  7,  dusted  kitchen 
each  morning,  washed  dishes  21,  cleaned  bathroom  each  morning,  cleaned 
bird  cage  every  morning  and  put  in  water  and  food. 

(Signed)   •  

Parent. 

"  The  girls  have  been  very  enthusiastic  about  this  home  work.  Out  of 
one  hundred  forty-seven  girls  there  were  only  three  who  did  not  respond, 
and  only  two  mothers  who  did  not  fully  cooperate.  More  than  fifty 
different  home  duties  were  reported  as  'well  performed/  and  some  of 
these  were  performed  more  than  fifty  times.  Credit  was  allowed  upon 
the  marks  in  cooking  for  the  home  work." 

The  foregoing  reports  are  highly  suggestive  of  different 
ways  of  meeting  the  needs  of  girls  in  elementary  schools. 
There  should  be  free  experimentation  with  practical  work 
until  our  school  courses  in  much  larger  measure  are  brought 
into  close  relation  with  life.  This  type  of  work  for  girls  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  "  Pre  vocational  Work  for  Boys" 
and  its  development  is  one  of  the  especial  studies  of  Mrs. 
Ripley,  Assistant  Superintendent,  whose  resume  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  report  under  "  Pre  vocational  Work  for  Girls." 

MUSIC. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  teaching  of  music 
in  the  districts  of  the  city.  The  schools  are  well  supplied  with 
fresh  songs  and  books  but  the  different  degree  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  masters  and  schools  counts  for  much.  It  seems 
"what's  best  administered  is  best." 

In  certain  schools  much  attention  is  given  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  good  musical  compositions.  In  order  to  acquaint 
children  with  the  works  of  the  masters  and  bring  them  up  in 
the  atmosphere  of  good  music,  the  graphophone  or  piano 
player  is  used  to  advantage.  Children  have  thus  become 
familiar  with  classical  compositions  and  have  learned  to  recog- 
nize the  style  of  the  different  composers.  These  are  used  so 
effectively  in  some  schools  that  it  is  probable  the  children 
receive  impressions  that  will  remain  with  them  throughout  their 
lives  as  the  most  lasting  and  pleasant  remembrance  of  their 
school  days.  Such  training  counts  for  taste  and  culture  and 
is  to  be  encouraged.  The  principals  of  the  schools  may  purchase 
graphophones  and  records  out  of  their  supply  account  but 
the  latter  is  so  limited  at  present  that  not  many  can  do  so. 
A  list  of  records  should  be  arranged  for  the  guidance  of 
principals  in  order  that  they  may  select  wisely  in  giving 
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children  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  music  and  of  the 
form  and  grammar  of  the  subject. 

A  few  schools,  some  of  them  elementary,  have  given  much 
attention  to  orchestral  music  and  have  developed  remarkable 
orchestras  of  from  ten  to  forty  instruments.  Again  the 
influence  of  the  master  and  submaster  is  apparent.  Their 
training  is  done  outside  of  school  hours  and  requires  sacrifices 
but  the  results  are  worth  while,  not  only  because  of  the  impulse 
toward  musical  culture  and  intelligent  recreation  which  it 
creates  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  but  because  of  its  influence 
upon  the  whole  community. 

The  special  teachers  of  music  assist  this  work  to  the  limit  of 
their  ability  but  they  are  so  few  in  number  that  most  of  the 
teaching  devolves  upon  the  grade  teacher.  Some  masters  desig- 
nate one  of  the  teachers  to  look  after  the  music  of  certain  grades. 
Where  there  is  departmental  teaching,  this  plan  is  highly  satis- 
factory, and  the  effect  is  very  noticeable.  In  other  schools  the 
master  himself  closely  supervises  the  music  of  his  house.  If  his 
taste  is  musical  and  his  duties  permit,  there  is  no  way  that  he 
can  more  effectively  build  up  the  spirit  of  his  school.  In  such 
schools  there  is  little  need  of  help  from  the  teachers  of  the 
special  department  who  can  be  more  advantageously  occupied 
elsewhere. 

The  Director  of  Music,  James  M.  McLaughlin,  reports  as 
follows:  • 

"The  kindergarten  classes  have  been  placed  upon  a  bi-monthly  visiting 
basis,  thus  receiving  regular  assistance  from  the  department  for  the  first 
time  since  the  kindergartens  became  a  part  of  the  school  system.  This 
supervision  of  the  kindergartens  was  made  possible  by  the  appointment 
this  year  of  an  additional  assistant  in  music.  During  the  next  year,  by  a 
new  plan  of  adjustment,  every  upper  grade  teacher  will  receive  at  least 
one  visit  in  five  weeks,  every  lower  grade  teacher  one  visit  in  four  weeks, 
and  the  kindergarten  teachers  one  -visit  in  eight  weeks.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  arrangement  will  provide  sufficient  supervision  and  instruction  in 
music  for  the  elementary  districts,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  teachers  in  the  department  will  be  at  least  one  less  than  last 
year." 

A  few  schools  recognize  the  pure  enjoyment  children  get  from 
class  contests  in  singing.  No  subject  is  more  suitable  for  com- 
petitions as  there  is  no  way  of  teaching  singing  that  will  call 
forth  the  attention  and  energy  of  children  more  effectively. 

Children  should  learn  "the  good  old  songs"  and  sing  them 
with  a  will.    Just  as  the  teaching  of  reading  is  ineffectual  that 
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spends  years  in  mechanical  practice  without  forming  the 
reading  habit,  so  the  routine  of  musical  instruction  which  does 
not  function  in  the  singing  habit  is  missing  its  aim.  Songs 
should  be  selected  for  the  cultivation  of  the  emotional  nature 
of  children  and  should  be  so  sung  as  to  give  sincere  expression 
to  the  emotions. 

Music  in  High  Schools. 

Weekly  lessons  in  choral  singing  are  given  in  ten  of  the 
fifteen  high  schools.  No  instruction  under  the  department  of 
music  is  given  in  the  remaining  high  schools.  Not  a  single 
teacher  is  assigned  exclusively  to  high  school  music,  although 
there  are  15,000  pupils  in  the  high  schools. 

Boston  is  one  of  the  musical  centers  of  the  world.  There 
is  a  great  opportunity  here  for  professional  musicians.  There 
is  high  appreciation  of  music  as  an  accomplishment.  There  is 
naturally  great  interest  in  music  among  young  people  in  their 
teens.  The  attention  given  to  music  in  the  high  school  period 
seems  therefore  inadequate.  There  should  be  courses  in 
musical  appreciation,  in  theory  and  practice,  and  more  extended 
choral  practice. 

The  future  of  music  depends  upon  well-trained  listeners 
as  well  as  upon  performers.  Young  people  can  be  and  should 
be  made  to  understand  the  richness,  variety  and  power  of 
music,  which  make  it  approach  nearer  than  any  other  art  to 
literature.  In  the  high  school  period  their  critical  powers 
should  be  exercised  and  sufficient  analytical  knowledge  should 
be  acquired  to  enable  them  to  classify  and  understanding^ 
follow  musical  compositions.  With  the  remarkable  instruments 
now  on  the  market,  this  is  entirely  possible. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  young  people  will  or  should 
make  music  their  vocation,  or  at  least  their  avocation.  These 
young  people  should  have  opportunity  in  high  school  to  pursue 
courses  looking  to  this  end.  This  opportunity  should  include  (1) 
study  in  the  school  of  harmony,  intervals,  musical  dictation,  and 
history  of  music-art;  (2)  and  instrumental  practice  outside  under 
the  direction  of  institutions  and  private  teachers  of  recognized 
standing.  Upon  the  outside  practice  there  should  be  periodic 
tests.  If  satisfactory  work  is  done,  it  should  be  accredited  the 
same  as  any  other  subject  for  graduation.  Such  a  plan  would  have 
a  decided  influence  in  stimulating  musical  progress  in  this  city,  and 
in  improving  the  musical  instruction.    There  is  no  valid  reason 
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why  music  as  a  part  of  education  should  not  have  the  same  credit 
as  any  laboratory  subject.  There  are  certain  literary  studies 
that  have  distinct  bearing  upon  musical  education  such  as  Eng- 
lish, German,  Italian,  mathematics,  physics,  history.  These 
could  be  so  grouped  that  those  who  desire  a  vocational  course 
in  music  could  select  their  course  intelligently.  As  it  is  now, 
those  who  are  preparing  for  musical  careers  find  the  burden 
of  carrying  a  full  high  school  course  separate  from  their  musical 
studies  so  great  that  many  of  them  have  to  give  up  one  or  the 
other.  If  they  are  to  become  proficient  in  music,  they  cannot 
discontinue  it  through  the  adolescent  period.  That  is  the 
pivotal  time  for  developing  manipulation  and  facility  in  nota- 
tion. If  training  is  postponed  beyond  this  period,  it  is  usually 
too  late  to  acquire  the  skill  necessary  for  an  expert. 

The  students  in  all  high  schools  should  have  an  opportunity 
for  choral  practice  and  to  participate  in  important  musical 
events.  The  singing  of  more  extended  musical  compositions 
than  the  average  sixteen-measure  school  song  should  be  encour- 
aged. There  is  a  wealth  of  suitable  compositions,  but  with  the 
limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  special  teachers  they  are  unable 
to  make  frequent  use  of  compositions  requiring  extended 
practice  and  finished  technique.  Each  high  school  of  1,000 
or  more  students  should  have  a  teacher  of  music  whose  after- 
school  hours  should  be  given  each  day  to  the  training  and 
rehearsal  of  high  school  orchestral  organizations.  The  work 
of  the  latter  should  also  be  accredited  for  graduation. 

To  carry  out  the  above  suggestions  would  not  take  so  great 
an  outlay  of  money  as  would  appear,  for  it  would  involve 
in  most  cases  an  arrangement  of  the  staff  of  teachers  so  that 
one  should  be  a  musical  expert  rather  than  an  addition  to  the 
present  corps.  Those  students  who  devote  themselves  seriously 
to  music  would  be  taking  it  as  a  distinct  study  to  be  accredited 
as  any  other  subject. 

3.    Special  Schools  and  Classes  for  Exceptional 
Children. 

Provisions  for  Children  Who  Vary  from  the  Type. 
Until  recent  years  but  little  attention  was  paid  in  public 
schools  to  different  types  of  children.  At  least  one  fourth  of 
the  teacher's  time  was  occupied  by  a  very  few  children  who 
somehow  did  not  "get  on."  With  the  coming  of  child  study 
and  medical  inspection,  it  was  discovered  that  certain  children 
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vary  from  the  normal  to  such  a  degree  that  separate  and  special 
treatment  is  necessary.  At  first  it  was  assumed  that  physical 
ailments,  such  as  adenoids,  are  responsible  for  most  of  these 
variations,  but  the  removal  of  these  defects  so  far  as  they  could 
be  remedied  did  not  greatly  affect  the  result.  The  more 
evident  physical  defects,  deafness  and  blindness,  were  accorded 
separate  treatment,  the  latter  usually  in  institutions,  and  the 
former  in  separate  public  schools,  thus  occasioning  the  first 
kind  of  "Special"  schools  introduced  into  public  school  systems. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  schools 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people,  but 
only  recently,  and  perhaps  not  yet  adequately,  have  the  various 
needs  been  distinguished.  While  but  few  children  will  be 
found  in  any  one  room  or  school  who  vary  widely  from  the 
normal  type,  yet  the  aggregate  in  a  city  is  large.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  method  of  analysis  for  showing  the  different  special 
schools  or  classes  needed. 

I.    Those  with  special  physical  needs:   1.  The  deaf.  2. 
The  blind  and  semiblind.    3.  The  anaemic.    4.  The  tuber- 
cular.   5.  Those  with  defective  speech  —  stutterers,  hearing 
mutes.    6.  Crippled  children. 
II.    Moral  delinquents. 

III.  Those  with  varying  mental  proficiency.  1.  The 
supernormal.  2.  The  normal.  3.  The  backward  or  near- 
normal.  4.  The  moron  —  deficient  but  improvable.  5.  Imbe- 
ciles.   6.  Idiots. 

IV.  Foreigners  —  non-English  speaking  children,  some  of 
whom  may  belong  to  the  above  classes,  but  all  of  whom  should 
have  separate  treatment  until  they  acquire  the  language. 

Of  these  types  of  children  the  following  are  provided  for  in 
this  city  in  institutions:  The  blind,  the  tubercular,  crippled 
children,  moral  delinquents,  imbeciles  and  idiots.  The  blind 
are  splendidly  provided  for  in  Perkins  Institution.  The  tuber- 
cular are  carefully  looked  after  by  the  city  institution 
at  Mattapan.  The  crippled  children  are  cared  for  by  an 
excellent  privately  endowed  institution  in  the  city  which 
works  in  cooperation  with  the  public  schools.  The 
extreme  mental  deficients  receive  the  best  of  care  at  the 
great  institutions  at  Waverley  and  Wrentham. 

Moral  Delinquents. 
The  moral  delinquents  —  the  confirmed  truants  and  so- 
called  incorrigibles  —  are  sent  to  the  Parental  School  in  West 
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Roxbury,  and  the  older  and  criminal  cases  to  the  city  school 
on  Rainsford  Island,  both  schools  being  in  charge  of  the 
Children's  Institutions  Department  of  the  city.  The  last  two 
schools  are  conducted  in  close  cooperation  with  the  public 
school  system.  An  arrangement  has  just  been  effected  giving 
these  schools  the  assistance  of  our  departments  of  drawing  and 
music.  The  commission  directing  these  schools  has  shown  a 
strong  desire  to  secure  closer  cooperation  and  should  be  met 
more  than  halfway  as  rapidly  as  we  are  able.  The  schools 
are  effectively  and  sympathetically  managed,  although  the 
Parental  School  is  in  serious  need  of  an  enlarged  industrial 
equipment. 

With  the  establishing  of  prevocational  school  centers  in 
different  districts  of  the  city,  the  amount  of  truancy  will  be 
greatly  reduced,  as  such  schools  will  interest  many  of  the 
boys  who  lack  aptitude  for  ordinary  schooling.  There  will 
be,  however,  refractory  cases  that  will  make  a  parental  school 
necessary,  and  the  development  of  prevocational  centers  will 
come  so  slowly  as  to  make  it  highly  desirable  that  such  a  school 
itself  should  be  of  the  prevocational  type. 

If  our  Parental  School  were  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
school  committee,  or  an  arrangement  could  be  effected  whereby 
children  could  be  sent  there  without  the  formality  of  court 
procedure,  their  car  fare  being  paid  back  and  forth  each  day, 
it  would  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  school. 

The  courts  are  justly  loth  to  take  children  from  their  homes 
to  a  place  of  detention  for  truancy  alone,  or  for  violation  of 
other  school  regulations.  The  schools  should  be  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  care  for  all  offenders  who  are  not  criminal. 

Disciplinary  classes  were  tried  in  a  few  schools  for  a  time 
but  were  not  successful  for  obvious  reasons.  Such  children 
need  a  large  amount  of  handicraft,  physical  exercise,  objective 
teaching,  and  usually  the  influence  of  men  teachers  of  strong 
and  inspiring  personality.  At  least  85  per  cent  of  such  children 
can  be  reclaimed  if  placed  in  the  right  environment. 

With  two  or  three  attendance  officers  connected  with  the 
Parental  School  nearly  all  the  habitual  truants  of  the  city 
could  be  brought  to  book  and  at  the  same  time  the  work  of 
the  Attendance  Staff  greatly  diminished.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  such  a  school  is  in  no  sense  a  punitive  institution, 
but  a  corrective  and  formative  one,  designed  to  interest  and 
hold  these  supposedly  refractory  children  by  its  special 
adaptation  to  their  needs.   It  should  be  simply  a  "Special 
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School  for  Boys,"  who  could  be  sent  to  it,  as  to  any  other 
day  school,  by  order  of  the  superintendent  on  recommendation 
of  the  master,  and  could  be  paroled  and  returned  to  their 
former  school  in  the  same  manner.  If  day  school  treatment 
were  found  ineffective  in  any  case,  the  child  should  be  assigned 
to  the  detention  department  of  the  school  only  through  an 
order  of  the  juvenile  court. 

Schools  for  Physical  Defectives. 
a.  the  school  for  the  deaf. 
The  Horace  Mann  School,  established  in  1869,  is  supported 
by  state  aid.  The  Commonwealth  contributes  $150  for  each 
pupil  in  daily  attendance  and  pays  the  car  fares  of  these 
pupils.  The  "Oral  Method"  is  used  exclusively,  and  the 
Braille  system  of  writing.  There  are  16  teachers  and  148 
students.  One  teacher  was  assigned  this  year  to  assist  the 
deaf  students  who  entered  the  high  schools.  The  reports  of 
the  progress  of  these  students  in  the  high  schools  were  dis- 
tinctly favorable.  In  the  afternoons  the  older  children  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School  have  been  given  industrial  work  at 
480  Boylston  street  through  the  kind  offices  of  "The  Trade 
School  for  the  Deaf,"  conducted  as  an  experiment  by  Miss 
Lillian  Brooks.  This  work  consists  of  a  trade  course  in  silver- 
smithing  and  the  making  of  jewelry  for  boys  and  dressmaking 
and  millinery  for  girls.  The  equipment  is  sufficient  to  give 
excellent  training.  The  teaching  and  equipment,  costing 
about  $2,500  a  year,  is  furnished  without  expense  to  the 
city.  An  attempt  is  made  to  provide  these  children  with 
an  occupation  for  self-support  when  they  leave  school. 
Several  have  already  gone  out  to  places  where  they  are 
earning  a  living  wage. 

b.     SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES. 

1 .  Stammerers. 
Classes  for  stammerers  were  conducted  experimentally  in  the 
Lewis  District  by  Prof.  O.  H.  Ennis  of  New  York  from  April  8 
until  June,  1912.  A  preliminary  meeting  with  Professor  Ennis, 
at  which  meeting  children  who  stammered  were  requested  to 
attend  with  their  parents,  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Roxbury 
High  School  on  March  28,  1912.  Following  this  meeting 
experimental  classes  were  opened  on  Monday,  April  8,  in  the 
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Julia  Ward  Howe  Schoolhouse  of  the  Lewis  District,  one  class 
from  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  another  from  2  to  4  p.  m.  These 
classes  were  continued  for  two  weeks.  On  April  22,  1912, 
they  were  increased  in  number,  placed  on  a  more  permanent 
basis  and  carried  on  until  the  close  of  the  school  year.  The 
teachers  of  classes  from  whom  pupils  were  selected  for  member- 
ship in  the  classes  for  stammerers  were  asked  to  spend  a  day 
in  the  latter  classes  observing  the  methods  by  which  such 
children  should  be  taught.  During  the  following  summer  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  school  committee  Miss  Theresa  A. 
Dacey,  a  teacher  in  the  Washington  District,  was  sent  to  New 
York  to  take  the  course  preparatory  for  teaching  children  of 
this  type  given  by  Dr.  Edward  W.  Scripture  of  Columbia 
University. 

The  work,  in  so  far  as  the  Boston  schools  are  concerned,  was 
more  definitely  organized  in  the  fall  of  1912  and  classes  were 
conducted  in  the  Lewis  and  Washington  Districts  from  October 
28,  1912,  to  June  18,  1913. 

In  November  of  last  year  circulars  were  sent  to  ten  districts 
requesting  the  names  of  children  with  pronounced  speech 
defects.  These  numbered  187.  They  were  examined  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  trouble,  which  consisted  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  Stuttering,  lisping,  mutism  or  apparent  mutism, 
slovenliness  or  negligent  speech,  aphonia,  backwardness  in  all 
oral  work.  Other  conditions  noted  were  discouragement,  fear, 
diffidence,  nervousness,  stubbornness,  and  decided  retardation 
in  school.  In  the  two  centers  established  for  the  ten  districts, 
one  at  the  Washington  School  in  the  West  End  and  one  at  the 
Lewis  School  in  Roxbury,  ninety-three  pupils  were  admitted 
to  the  stammerers'  classes:  Stutterers,  90;  apparently  mutes,  2; 
mute,  1.  These  were  divided  into  five  groups  according  to 
their  deficiencies.  In  the  selection  of  pupils  for  the  classes 
preference  was  given  to  older  applicants,  65  being  from  ten 
to  fourteen  years  of  age  and  in  Grades  III.  to  VIII.  There 
were  94  on  the  waiting  list  in  June. 

The  children  are  now  classified.  Cases  for  medical  treatment 
are  referred  to  physicians  when  necessary.  The  homes  are 
visited  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  so  that  they 
also  may  understand  what  is  being  done.  Each  section  of 
pupils  is  given  two  lessons  a  week  of  one  and  one-half  hours 
each.  The  results  last  year  were  as  follows:  Correction  of 
speech,  86;  impossible  of  correction,  1;  stubborn  cases,  6.    It  is 
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too  early  to  be  sure  that  the  corrections  are  permanent.  Fol- 
low-up work  will  be  necessary  and  the  groups  may  be  returned 
to  the  classes  for  stammerers  for  a  time  this  year. 

The  report  of  the  work  as  submitted  to  the  superintendent 
to  date  is  as  follows: 

"Some  of  the  children  are  very  difficult  to  treat  on  account  of  nervous 
disorders,  and  some  cases  are  very  slow  or  altogether  incurable,  but  most 
of  them  are  susceptible  to  great  improvement  in  a  few  months.  Many 
of  the  children  would  be  benefited  by  treatment  at  the  Psychopathic  Hos- 
pital, but  parents  regard  it  as  a  place  for  commitment  for  unusual  mental 
condition. 

"It  is  probable  that  at  least  1  per  cent  of  all  children  have  speech  defects 
that  could  be  corrected  in  youth.  These  defects  will  be  a  serious  handicap 
in  social  and  business  life  and  be  the  cause  of  humiliation  and  ridicule. 
The  defect  is  much  more  common  among  boys  than  girls.  It  seems  to 
increase  after  entering  school.  Almost  all  stutterers  are  in  the  retarded 
class.  As  stutterers  are  seldom  called  upon  by  the  teacher,  they  lose 
attention  and  gradually  drop  back,  although  not  mentally  deficient.  They 
leave  school  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  though  seldom  able  to  find 
employment.  Those  who  get  employment  have  been  seeking  treatment 
since  these  classes  have  been  established  in  order  to  secure  promotion. 
The  delight  with  which  these  children  hail  deliverance  from  this  affliction 
is  good  to  see.  The  aspect  of  the  world  seems  to  change.  They  get  a  new 
interest  in  their  studies  and  a  new  hope.  Their  disposition  sweetens  and 
their  ambition  is  awakened. 

"Dr.  John  F.  Reigart  of  New  York,  an  eminent  specialist,  summarizes  the 
origin  of  speech  defects  as  due:  (1)  To  disorders  of  development  or  imper- 
fect acquirement  of  speech  owing  to  the  extremely  complex  nature  of  the 
coordinations  required;  (2)  To  malformations  of  the  palate,  teeth  or 
tongue;  (3)  To  nervous  disorders;  (4)  To  mental  and  moral  disturbance; 
(5)  To  imitation.  He  has  visited  our  classes  and  pronounces  the  work 
that  is  done  as  exceptionally  fine. 

''September  10,  1913,  to  October  30,  1913,  Inclusive. 


Readmittances  to  groups   80 

Admittances  of  new  patients  to  date  (not  from  waiting  list)    .      .  21 

Total  .      .      .      .      .   101 

Discharges  to  date   18 

Number  belonging  October  24,  1913   83 

Waiting  list  October  24,  1913    99  " 


2.    Hearing  Mutes. 
One  class  established  January  6,  1913,  at  480  Boylston 
street,  as  a  branch  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf; 
is  composed  of  those  who  cannot  talk  but  whose  hearing  is 
good  or  only  slightly  defective.    These  have  been  given  full 
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time  with  a  special  teacher  who  uses  the  "oral"  method.  They 
have  made  much  improvement,  though  the  class  has  been 
organized  only  a  short  time.  This  class  afflicted  with  mutism 
belongs  properly  with  the  group  of  speech  defectives  and  should 
be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Dacey.  It  was  made 
a  section  of  the  Speech  Improvement  Classes,  independent  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  October  20,  1913. 

The  following  suggestions  concerning  the  improvement  of 
speech  defects  indicate  the  extension  of  the  work  that  seems 
desirable. 

1.  Two  more  teachers  should  be  assigned  to  the  work;  a 
teacher-in-charge  and  an  assistant-in-training.  The  waiting 
list  now  consisting  of  ninety-nine  pupils  would  be  sufficient  to 
engage  the  time  of  these  teachers  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
appointed. 

2.  The  children  in  the  lower  grades  should  have  attention. 
These  are  the  grades  in  which  the  habit  seems  to  be  formed. 
Preventive  measures  should  be  taken  in  the  earliest  school 
years.  Stress  should  be  laid  in  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
upon  correct  enunciation  in  oral  speech.  Cooperation  in  the 
home  to  discourage  "baby  talk"  should  be  secured.  The 
teaching  of  reading  should  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
oral  exercises  based  upon  modern  phonetics  for  vocal  drill 
and  the  reading  itself  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like  good 
natural  talking.  As  teachers  find  cases  not  yielding  to  such 
means  of  improvement  as  they  can  use,  they  should  be  in  a 
position  to  assign  them  to  the  special  teachers.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  lower  grade  teachers  should  have  specific  instruc- 
tion that  will  enable  them  to  detect  and  remove  ordinary 
defects  of  speech  as  they  appear.  A  few  lessons  to  teachers 
by  a  highly  competent  teacher  would  be  of  far  reaching 
value. 

3.  During  the  year  another  group  of  ten  or  more  districts 
should  be  investigated,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  other 
centers.  As  several  applications  have  been  received  from  high 
schools,  it  would  be  well  to  include  these  in  the  investigation. 

4.  A  class  or  classes  should  be  opened  in  the  night  schools  if 
a  suitable  teacher  is  available  and  high  school  pupils  should  be 
invited  to  attend. 

5.  Official  cooperation  of  experts  at  the  Psychopathic  Hos- 
pital, and  of  school  nurses,  or  a  particular  nurse  for  speech 
defectives  should  be  secured. 
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6.  Admittance  and  discharge  of  special  pupils  should  be 
under  the  control  of  a  special  teacher-in-charge.  Groups 
should  be  small,  as  very  fine  individual  attention  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Every  case  of  speech  defect  is  likely  to  be  different 
from  other  cases,  in  some  important  element.  Teachers  should 
be  allowed  time  for  clinical  observation,  for  home  visiting, 
and  for  visiting  regular  class  teachers.  Official  record  cards 
and  books  should  be  provided  by  another  year  and  other 
arrangements  made  to  care  for  all  unfortunate  children  of 
this  type. 

C.     SEMI-BLIND  CHILDREN. 

The  attention  of  the  school  committee  was  called  by  physi- 
cians to  the  fact  that  there  were  children  in  our  schools  who 
were  not  totally  blind  and  therefore  not  institutional  cases,  but 
were  so  defective  of  sight  as  to  make  special  teaching  impera- 
tive. The  Perkins  Institution  generously  offered  us  one  of  its 
excellent  teachers  and  a  class  was  organized  April  3,  1913,  in  the 
Thornton  Street  School,  Dillaway  District.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  find  children  but  quite  difficult  to  get  them  back 
and  forth  to  the  school.  There  are  enough  in  the  city  for  two 
or  three  rooms  if  they  could  be  gotten  together.  The  attendance 
in  June  was  seven,  and  the  total  registration  nine,  but  the 
progress  made  by  the  children  to  whom  school  had  meant  almost 
nothing  has  been  remarkable,  showing  that  the  effort  is  well 
worth  while  if  the  children  can  be  reached.  Every  case  is 
different,  some  have  cataract,  some  are  near-sighted,  others 
far-sighted;  some  use  large  magnifying  glasses,  others  are 
endangered  by  so  doing.  Some  are  allowed  to  read  ordinary 
type,  others  are  in  danger  of  misusing  their  ability  to  read  so  as 
to  injure  their  sight.  The  school  attempts  to  train  each  child 
according  to  its  defect.  Various  forms  of  handicraft  are 
employed,  and  as  many  methods  as  there  are  children.  As 
far  as  known,  this  is  the  only  school  in  the  country  doing 
this  particular  thing. 

d.     OPEN-AIR  CLASSES  FOR  ANEMIC  CHILDREN. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  5  per  cent  of  children  below  the 
age  of  twelve  are  under-developed  through  a  variety  of  causes. 
These  children  are  benefited  by  the  "fresh  air"  treatment. 
In  all  our  newer  schools  special  rooms  are  prepared  that  can 
be  flushed  with  fresh  air  conveniently,  and  all  our  schools  are 
under  orders  to  keep  the  temperature  down  to  67  degrees, 
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weather  permitting;  to  keep  windows  wide  open  on  one  side 
of  the  room  for  abundant  ventilation;  and  to  flush  the  entire 
room  at  frequent  intervals. 

There  is,  however,  a  type  of  children,  suffering  from  various 
troubles  (malnutrition  and  nervous  disorders),  who  need  much 
more  radical  treatment.  For  these  " open-air"  rooms  are 
provided  in  fourteen  districts.  This  group  of  children  is  care- 
fully distinguished  from  tuberculous  and  from  mentally  deficient 
children.  In  the  open-air  classes  provision  is  made  for  food, 
clothing  and  rest,  and  each  child  receives  attention  according 
to  special  needs.  In  almost  every  case  there  has  been  marked 
improvement  in  color  and  weight,  and  in  mental  and  physical 
activity.  The  teachers  keep  in  touch  with  the  homes  and  get 
the  cooperation  of  parents  in  securing  the  proper  conditions 
for  the  improvement  of  these  children. 

In  the  reorganization  of  these  classes  it  is  recommended: 
(1)  That  the  children  be  taken  principally  from  Grades  L,  II. 
and  IV.,  and  that  as  a  rule,  there  be  only  two  grades  in  a  room. 
The  admission  and  transfer  of  pupils  should  be  made  by  the 
principal,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  director  of  school 
hygiene.  (2)  That  movable  furniture  be  provided,  and  also 
clothing  and  cooking  facilities.  (3)  That  a  daily  program 
specially  fitted  to  the  needs  of  such  children  be  arranged,  alter- 
nating rest  periods  with  recitations  and  exercises.  (4)  That 
for  the  pupils  of  the  more  pronounced  anaemic,  glandular, 
and  debilitated  type,  locations  for  open-air  classes  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  convenience  to  the  home  and  an  abundance  of 
sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and  that  they  be  located  as  far  as 
possible  in  nearby  parks.  The  park  commission  has  generously 
consented  to  this  arrangement. 

In  these  recommendations  the  school  committee  has  concurred, 
and  in  the  coming  year  the  " Open-Air"  classes  will  be  housed 
in  the  parks  of  the  city  or  in  portables  in  yards,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  making  them  in  reality  what  they  are  supposed 
to  be  —  out-of-door  schools  —  suitably  equipped  for  anaemic 
children.  The  director  of  school  hygiene  has  prepared  a  pamph- 
let of  instructions  for  teachers  of  open-air  classes  and  a  series 
of  teachers'  meetings  has  been  arranged  to  develop  the  work. 

The  plan  of  instruction  for  these  classes  is  given  herewith: 

Suggestions  for  Open-Air  Classes. 
Object. 

"The  primary  object  of  open-air  classes  is  to  better  the  health  of  the 
pupils.    This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean,  however,  that  mental 
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work,  school  discipline,  or  school  programs,  planned  for  the  average  normal 
child,  should  be  set  aside  completely;  neither  is  such  a  course  necessary." 

Type  of  Child. 

"The  physically  debilitated  child,  for  whom  the  open-air  class  is  created, 
is  capable  of  much  mental  work  if  the  mental  work  is  judiciously  adjusted 
with  the  decreased  or  impaired  physical  asset  of  the  child.  This  is  not 
always  possible  in  the  regular  grade  class  room  even  when  the  conditions 
of  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  curriculum  approximate  those  advocated  for 
open-air  classes.  Hence  the  need  of  special  classes  for  the  debilitated 
children,  who  are  not  ill  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  make  hospital  or  home 
treatment  necessary,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  in  such  a  lowered  physical 
state  that  the  routine  class  room  program  is  unprofitable  both  mentally 
and  physically." 

Not  for  Tuberculous  Children. 
"These  pupils  are  not  tuberculous  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
have  the  parents  and  teachers  understand  that  open-air  classes  are  not  for 
tuberculous  children.    Tuberculous  children  are  best  cared  for  in  special 
hospital  schools." 

Admission  to  Classes. 
"Pupils  shall  be  regularly  admitted  to  open-air  classes  by  the  principal 
of  the  school  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  director  of  school  hygiene 
(Section  391). 

"Principals  of  schools  in  districts  where  open-air  classes  are  authorized, 
or  principals  of  schools  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  physician,  such 
classes  should  be  established,  should  submit  to  the  director  of  school 
hygiene  a  list  of  pupils  for  assignment  to  open-air  classes." 

Organization  of  Classes. 
"The  number  of  pupils  to  assign  to  each  open-air  class  is  thirty-six. 
"  Classes  may  be  organized  with  one  grade  of  pupils  or  with  two  or  three 
grades  of  pupils. 

"No  pupil  shall  be  assigned  to  an  open-air  class  without  consultation 
with  the  parent  or  guardian." 

Fresh-Air  Rooms. 

"In  school  buildings  having  rooms  constructed  for  Open-Air  classes, 
but  in  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  debilitated  children  for 
the  formation  of  such  classes,  said  rooms  shall  be  utilized  as  fresh-air 
rooms.    (Order  of  School  Committee  May  5,  1913.) 

"These  fresh-air  rooms  might  be  used  advantageously  by  special  classes 
(mentally  defectives)." 

Class  Room  Temperature. 

"The  regulations  of  the  school  committee  provide  that  no  class-room 
temperature  shall  exceed  67  degrees. 

"The  regulations  further  provide  that  the  windows  on  one  side  of  each 
class  room  shall  be  kept  open  all  the  time;  also  that  at  regular  periods 
complete  flushing  of  each  class  room  and  corridor  with  fresh  air,  by  means 
of  open  windows,  shall  be  carried  out  in  each  session." 
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Daily  Program. 
Work  and  Rest. 

"The  underlying  principle  in  the  daily  school  program  for  debilitated 
children  is  to  alternate  the  periods  of  work  with  periods  of  rest.  This 
method  gives  to  both  the  mental  and  physical  development  every  possible 
growth.  When  kept  within  physiological  limits,  a  good  brain  means  a 
good  physical  state,  and  conversely,  a  good  physical  condition  means  a 
healthy  brain.  This  balance  is  more  easily  upset  the  nearer  one  gets  to 
the  minimum  of  reserve  power  of  either  system.  The  great  problem, 
therefore,  for  a  teacher  to  solve  is  that  of  each  child's  physical  and  mental 
capacity.  This  is  essentially  an  individual  problem;  it  is  not  dependent 
solely  upon  chronological  age,  nor  sex,  nor  grade,  nor  upon  social  condi- 
tion and  environment;  neither  is  it  based  upon  any  supposed  factors  of 
heredity." 

Attention  and  Concentration. 
"There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  index  of  mental  overwork  than  that  fur- 
nished by  lack  of  attention  and  failure  of  concentration.  A  teacher  who 
is  able  to  perceive  the  presence  of  either  of  these  factors  is  possessed  of 
the  key  to  both  successful  teaching  and  the  maintenance  of  healthful 
child  development." 

Signs  of  Fatigue. 

"The  chief  signs  of  fatigue  are  excitability,  irritability,  slow  sense  of 
perception,  inattention,  restlessness,  shifting  of  position  and  posture, 
repeated  failure  on  familiar  problems." 

Methods  of  Teaching. 
Arithmetic. 

"This  subject  has  a  great  mental  strain  content  and  should  be  taught 
at  periods  following  rest.  The  best  period  for  this  subject,  in  the  daily 
program,  seems  to  be  between  9  and  10  o'clock  a.  m.  The  fatigue  strain 
is  increased  greatly  by  combining  written  arithmetic  with  oral. 

"In  open-air  classes  every  advantage  should  be  taken  of  teaching 
arithmetic  by  means  of  measurements,  i.  e.,  large  measurements  in  lower 
grades  (1,  2  and  3),  more  minute  measurements  in  higher  grades.  This 
work  should  be  done,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  means  of  games  and  plays, 
competition,  i.  e.,  scoring,  measuring  between  points  out  of  doors,  etc. 

"The  mental  strain  of  arithmetic  can  be  reduced  greatly  by  using 
muscular  sense  rather  than  visual  sense,  especially  in  written  arithmetic. 
e.  g.,  blackboard  work  and  exercises  in  counting,  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division  incidental  to  exercise,  games  and  plays. 

"Mental  arithmetic  should  not  follow  a  lesson  in  history,  writing, 
drawing  or  sewing." 

Writing  and  Drawing. 
"These  subjects  should  be  taught,  in  the  earlier  grades,  by  means  of 
large  muscular  movements  rather  than  through  the  sense  of  sight.  This 
should  be  done  by  large  shoulder  movements  in  forearm  work  on  black- 
board. The  progression  in  drawing  and  in  writing  should  be  from  the 
oblique  straight  lines  to  the  ellipses,  to  the  circles,  and  then  to  the  vertical 
or  horizontal  strokes  from  which  elements  squares,  rectangles  and  ourves 
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can  be  developed.  Blackboard  and  sand-trays  offer  the  best  means  of 
teaching  these  subjects  in  the  first  two  grades.  Later,  covered  electric 
wires  of  short  lengths  can  be  used.  This  material  can  be  bent  easily 
into  figures  and  letter  shapes. 

"No  pencils,  paper,  pens,  ink  or  needles  should  be  used  in  the  kinder- 
garten or  first  two  grades. 

"Writing  and  drawing  are  less  fatiguing  when  done  in  a  standing  position 
(blackboard)  than  when  attempted  in  a  sitting  position  with  the  use  of 
paper  or  copy-books. 

"Ruled  paper,  especially  dotted  lines,  should  not  be  used  in  the  three 
lower  grades  either  for  spacing  the  letters  or  for  teaching  proper  alinement. 
In  the  higher  grades,  thick  black  fines  or  blue  lines  may  be  used.  Con- 
tinuance of  writing  lessons  is  tiresome  and  fatiguing.  Short  lessons, 
illustrating  a  lesson  then  going  on,  may  often  be  used  to  great  advantage." 

Physical  Exercises. 

"The  possibility  of  fatigue  in  these  exercises,  especially  if  formal  drill 
is  followed,  should  not  be  overlooked.  For  pupils  in  the  open-air  a 
short  run  (avoiding  breath  holding),  stretching  exercises,  breathing  exer- 
cises, are  all  that  are  necessary.  These  exercises  may  be  worked  into  games 
and  plays  provided  competition  does  not  drive  the  children  into  a  state 
of  over-excitability  or  over-exertion. 

"The  subjects  and  exercises  required  for  the  grades  corresponding  to 
the  grade  or  grades  comprising  the  open-air  classes  should  be  followed. 

"The  time  allowance  for  each  subject  or  exercise,  however  (see  page  6, 
School  Document  No.  8)  should  be  so  varied  by  the  teacher  in  charge  that 
the  pupils  may  have  the  advantage  of  frequent  periods  of  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion. This  can  be  done  by  combining  the  subjects  and  exercises  in  such 
a  way  that  the  educational  value  is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by 
such  curtailment  of  time." 

Typical  Daily  Program. 
"The  following  daily  program  combines  the  requirements  of  the  school 
committee  with  the  special  requirements  suggested  above  for  open-air 
classes:" 


Time. 


Subject. 


Grades. 


9  to  9.10 
9.10  to  9.20 


9.20  to  10 
10  to  10.10 
10.10  to  10.30 
10.30  to  10.50 
10.50  to  11.15 


Opening  Exercise  

Personal  Hygiene  

Medical  Inspection  

Hygiene  and  Physiology  Teaching  

Arithmetic  (as  outlined  above)*  

Music  

Luncheon  

Recess  

Elementary  Science,  Manual  Training,   or  Household 
Science. 


All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 
All. 

All. 


*  History  should  alternate  with  arithmetic  at  this  period. 
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Time. 


Subject. 


Grades. 


11.15  to  11.30 

11.30  to  11.40 
11.40  to  12 

12  to  1.30 
1.30  to  1.50 
1.30  to  1.50 

1.50  to  2 

2  to  2.30 
2.30  to  3.30 

2.30  to  3 

3  to  3.10 
3.10  to  3.30 


Spoken  English  

Reading  and  Literature  

Physical  Training  

Written  English  

Home  

Rest  —  Relaxation  —  Story-telling  

Sight  Arithmetic  

Physical  Training  

Drawing  

Free  Play  —  Recess  

Geography  

Physical  Training] 

[  Alternate  days  with  manual  training . 
Oral  Arithmetic  I 


All. 

AO. 

All. 
All. 
All. 

i.,  ii.,  in. 

IV.,  V. 

All. 

All. 
I  ,  II.,  III. 
IV.,  etc. 
IV.,  etc. 
IV.,  etc. 


School  Nurses. 

"The  school  nurse  will  be  found  invaluable  in  creating  an  interest  among 
parents  concerning  the  carrying  out  of  open-air  class  instruction.  The 
nurse  should  visit  the  home  of  each  child  selected  for  open-air  instruction 
to  acquaint  the  parent  or  guardian  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
class  and  to  give  the  necessary  instruction  relative  to  the  home  care  of 
the  child,  especially  on  questions  of  proper  food,  hours  of  sleep,  fresh 
air  in  the  home,  etc." 

Luncheons. 

"Much  debility  is  created  among  children  in  the  lower  grades  on  account 
of  the  radical  transformation  in  their  mode  of  life  —  home  life  to  school 
life.  So  far  as  possible,  children  in  the  lower  grades,  whether  or  not  in  the 
open-air  classes,  should  be  encouraged  to  bring  from  home  a  suitable 
luncheon.  The  school  nurses  have  been  instructed  as  to  the  best  articles 
of  food  to  recommend  to  the  parents  for  these  luncheons. 

"In  the  open-air  classes  opportunity  should  be  offered  for  each  child 
to  purchase,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  two  cents  daily,  a  glass  of  milk,  a 
hot  drink  —  cocoa,  chocolate,  broth,  or  chowder.  This  is  to  be  in  addition 
to  the  luncheon  brought  from  home." 

Extra  Clothing. 

"The  school  committee  furnishes  blankets  for  each  child  assigned  to 
the  open-air  classes;  these  blankets  are  so  made  that  they  may  be  adjusted 
to  children  of  different  sizes.  The  blankets  are  thoroughly  fumigated  by 
the  board  of  health  at  the  end  of  each  school  term.  Each  blanket  should 
be  marked  with  the  name  of  the  child  and  all  interchanging  of  blankets 
without  fumigation  should  be  guarded  against." 

Furniture. 

"Movable  furniture,  of  the  seat  and  desk  combination,  offers  many 
advantages  over  furniture  attached  to  the  floor.    In  open-air  classes  in 
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school  buildings  this  furniture  can  be  removed  from  the  center  of  the  room 
and  space  for  rest,  as  well  as  for  games  and  plays,  created." 

e.     HOSPITAL  CLASSES. 

School  for  Tubercular  Children. 
In  the  examination  conducted  in  the  schools  last  March 
thirty-seven  tubercular  children  were  discovered.  These  were 
excluded  and  followed  up  to  see  that  proper  treatment  was  given 
them.  The  well  equipped  Consumptives'  Hospital  in  the 
Mattapan  section  of  this  city  is  just  finishing  a  building  for 
tubercular  children,  and  is  providing  an  out -door  school  of  the 
most  modern  type.  It  is  recommended  that  the  school  com- 
mittee provide  teachers  for  this  school.  Probably  two  will  be 
needed.  While  these  children  are  hospital  cases,  they  are  by 
no  means  incurable.  Suitable  precautions  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  infection  of  teachers. 

/.     MENTAL  DEFECTIVES. 

Boston  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  discover  the  need  of 
special  classes  for  subnormal  children.  In  1899  two  special 
classes  were  formed;  in  1903  there  were  seven  classes  and  Dr. 
Arthur  C.  Jelly  was  appointed  medical  inspector  of  them.  In 
1912  Miss  Ada  M.  Fitts  was  appointed  supervisor  of  special 
classes.  At  present  there  are  27  classes  with  400  children,  and 
provision  has  been  made  to  establish  9  more  classes  during  the 
coming  year. 

In  1912  a  beginning  was  made  in  the  Eliot  District  of  the 
North  End,  by  combining  two  classes,  to  provide  for  differentia- 
tion and  classification.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  "center"  plan  which  has  been  developed  in  other  cities. 
Provision  has  been  made  this  year  to  establish  in  the  Frances  E. 
Willard  School,  on  Rutland  street,  a  center  with  several  classes. 
In  distant  and  isolated  schools  single  classes  are  necessary,  but 
in  crowded  districts  it  is  possible  to  collect  the  children  of  this 
type  into  centers  and  place  a  group  of  teachers  in  charge. 

There  are  obvious  advantages  in  so  doing.  Children  may  be 
classified  into  similar  groups.  The  older  may  be  separated 
from  the  younger.  Sexes  may  be  separated  in  the  older  groups. 
Those  of  the  lower  grade  of  development  who  are  scarcely 
improvable  may  be  given  separate  attention.  The  group  of 
teachers  can  work  according  to  their  special  aptitudes,  one 
taking  the  games  and  physical  training,  another  the  manual 
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work  for  boys,  another  for  girls  and  another  the  sense  training. 
By  consulting  together,  a  fine  esprit  de  corps  will  be  developed. 

A  short  description  of  the  work  at  24  Hull  street,  Eliot  Dis- 
trict, greatly  abbreviated  from  the  report  of  the  teacher  in 
charge,  will  show  the  advantages  of  the  "center"  plan. 

"  The  Eliot  District  is  located  in  the  North  End  and  has  a  school  member- 
ship of  2,500.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  only  boys  at  Hull  street. 
The  center  was  located  in  an  apartment  arranged  in  four  rooms  with  a 
laundry  in  the  basement.  Thus  were  secured  two  class  rooms  seating 
twenty-five,  a  manual  training  room  with  seven  benches,  and  a  kitchen. 
The  latter  has  been  fitted  up  by  the  boys,  with  shelves  around  the  room. 
On  these  shelves  are  twenty-five  basins  and,  underneath,  towels  and  cloth 
for  cleaning.  Each  child  has  a  number  and  all  the  things  he  uses  are 
marked.  There  are- individual  cups,  soap,  face  cloth,  comb,  brush,  tooth 
brush,  nail  brush  and  looking  glass.  Time  has  proven  that  boys  like  to 
be  clean.    Then  again  it  has  a  marked  effect  upon  behavior. 

"A  lunch  is  served  daily  to  those  pupils  who  pay  two  cents  and  also  to 
the  boys  who  come  early  to  sweep  and  wash  the  halls  and  sanitaries. 
Many  of  these  children  come  to  school  without  any  breakfast.  Records 
show  that  they  have  had  a  chance  at  bread,  tea,  coffee  and  cocoa,  but  very 
little  more.  Is  it  strange  that  at  9.40  they  are  more  interested  in  a  sand- 
wich than  in  a  book? 

"  Manual  work  is  planned  by  teachers  and  during  the  arithmetic  hour, 
once  or  twice  a  week,  the  child  makes  his  pattern  and  places  it  on  wood,  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  the  afternoon.  Two  pupil-teachers  from  the  North 
Bennet  Industrial  School  assist.  When  they  appear,  the  twelve  boys  who 
are  to  work  follow  their  instructors  and  for  forty  minutes  hammer,  plane 
and  saw. 

"  In  the  future,  if  our  request  for  more  classes  is  heard,  the  plan  is  to  make 
the  tables  in  our  own  shop  and  have  benches  in  place  of  chairs. 

"  After  morning  lunch  the  work  done  is  largely  individual.  The  purpose 
is  to  teach  these  boys  how  to  do  a  few  things  well,  like  writing  name,  meas- 
uring, counting,  spelling  or  word  study,  reading,  drawing,  modeling, 
telling  time,  oral  language  interspersed  with  physical  exercises.  Eleven 
o'clock  brings  a  short  period  of  free  or  conducted  play,  after  which  the 
same  work  is  continued  .v 

"  A  large  percentage  of  these  children  eat  on  the  street  so  it  is  no  hardship 
for  them  to  enter  the  school  at  1.10.  They  continue  their  manual  work 
until  1.30,  then  wash,  go  to  the  class  room,  and  in  many  cases  take  a  nap 
without  comment  until  the  pupil-teachers  from  the  North  Bennet  Indus- 
trial School  appear  to  give  them  their  shop  work,  when  they  are  all 
attention. 

"  The  conditions  under  which  these  boys  live  are  such  that  they  return 
to  us  tired  out,  which  is  often  named  'laziness.'  If  twenty  minutes  of 
silence  can  give  a  renewal  of  mind  and  body,  is  it  not  all  well  spent? 

"2.40  to  3,  cleaning  Manual  Training  room,  placing  tools  in  owlcv  and 
recess. 

"  3  to  3.30,  four  days  in  week,  oral  work,  sense  training,  observation  lesson 
out  of  doors,  or  gardening. 
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"Wednesday,  3  to  3.30,  bath  at  Municipal  Bath  House. 

"  Thursday  is  wash  day  when  the  towels  and  wash  cloths  are  subjected 
to  a  good  rubbing.  The  ironing  is  done  by  the  smaller  boys.  To  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  school,  parents'  meetings  have  been  held  on  occa- 
sional Friday  afternoons  and  an  effort  made  to  interest  the  mothers  in 
the  care  of  the  children. 

"His  Honor  the  Mayor  granted  the  use  of  a  city  lot  on  Batter}^  street 
for  a  garden.  For  a  tool  house,  we  are  allowed  to  use  the  voting  booth. 
Each  child  has  a  garden  bed  of  his  own.  The  boys  planted  the  vegetables 
while  the  girls  of  a  nearby  special  class  care  for  the  flowers. 

"  In  summing  up  the  work  for  the  year,  one  can  see  that  those  who  have 
been  associated  in  the  development  of  these  classes  have  been  not  only 
teachers,  but  mothers,  doctors,  nurses  and  attendance  officers.  Many 
interested  friends  have  visited  the  'center/  observed  the  methods,  seen 
the  immediate  needs  and  helped  financially. 

"  In  June,  1913,  there  were  on  the  waiting  list:  47  boys  eligible  for  special 
class;  24  boys  too  old  for  special  class  but  needing  prevocational  work; 
11  boys  who  are  institutional  cases. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  boys,  ranging  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  will  be 
placed  where  they  can  have  their  special  needs  met,  thereby  being  fitted 
not  only  to  earn  a  living  but  made  happy,  because  educated  according  to 
their  ability." 

The  foregoing  is  sufficient  to  show  how  the  work  may  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  when  there  can  be  classification  and 
attention  to  the  older  pupils  separate  from  the  younger.  When 
the  young  and  old  are  in  a  class  together  the  troublesome, 
active,  older  pupils  demand  most  of  the  teacher's  time,  and 
the  teacher's  attention  is  so  dissipated  by  the  variety  of  needs 
that  none  get  a  fair  chance. 

The  teachers  of  this  department  were  greatly  benefited  by 
a  course  of  lectures  given  them  during  the  winter  by  Dr.  Arnold 
L.  Gesell  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Yale  University.  He 
gave  an  extended  account  of  the  different  classes  of  children 
and  the  method  of  distinguishing  and  treating  each  type.  In 
accord  with  his  recommendations  and  those  of  Dr.  Walter  E. 
Fernald,  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble  Minded  at  Waverley,  the  emphasis  in  special  class  work 
is  placed  upon  the  following: 

1.  Physical  training  and  deportment,  including  cleanliness,  careful 
dressing,  table  manners,  facial  expression,  correct  walking,  coordination 
of  muscles. 

2.  Sense  training,  teaching  qualities  of  objects  through  perception, 
and  developing  by  suitable  exercises  all  the  five  senses. 

3.  Motor  and  manual  training  in  as  wide  a  variety  of  exercises  as 
possible  at  first,  and  as  the  child  matures  making  it  of  the  industrial 
character. 
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4.  Book  work,  consisting  of  reading  that  will  enable  the  child  to  enjoy 
simple  stories,  and  arithmetic  of  the  simplest  and  most  concrete  kind. 

The  mind  of  this  type  of  children  must  be  approached  through 
the  senses  and  the  muscles.  Drawing  is  of  especial  value, 
giving  sensory  motor  training,  and  enabling  the  teacher  to 
measure  the  ability  and  progress  of  the  child.  A  course 
especially  designed  for  these  children  has  been  prepared  by 
Miss  Helen  E.  Cleaves,  of  our  drawing  department,  and  is 
proving  of  great  profit  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  The 
drawings  have  proved  a  definite  measure  of  mental  age  and 
growth  throughout  the  year. 

The  number  of  special  children  now  receiving  attention  is 
about  400,  the  number  estimated  to  be  in  our  schools  is  1,500 
to  2,000.  During  the  year  a  careful  examination  of  one  dis- 
trict was  made  and  the  percentage  of  children  who  tested  three 
or  more  years  behind  in  mental  development  (considered  by 
specialists  as  surely  feeble-minded)  was  3.7  per  cent. 

There  were  eighty  " ungraded"  classes  in  our  schools.  Upon 
examination,  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  pupils  in  these 
classes  are  of  the  special  class  type,  the  others  being  foreign 
children,  or  children  so  placed  for  disciplinary  reasons.  These 
"ungraded"  pupils  are  being  distributed  according  to  their 
needs  into  classes  for  non-English  speaking  pupils  and  classes 
for  special  children.  At  least  100  teachers  will  be  needed 
eventually  to  provide  for  all  "special"  children,  and  then 
ungraded  classes  can  be  dispensed  with,  making  the  under- 
taking really  economical,  as  the  ungraded  classes  are  not  so 
profitable  as  the  special  classes.  The  number  of  classes  for 
"special"  children  should  not  be  expanded  hastily,  however, 
for  it  is  of  importance  that  the  teachers  for  these  children 
should  have  special  training,  and  such  teachers  are  hard  to  find. 
A  special  examination  has  been  given  this  autumn  for  teachers 
of  this  class  and  the  standard  has  been  changed  so  that  teachers 
who  have  had  special  training  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  or  other 
training  schools  for  such  teachers,  may  be  admitted  without 
the  long  experience  heretofore  required.  This  is  in  no  sense 
a  lowering  of  the  standard,  for  extended  experience  in  regular 
school  work  is  of  limited  value  as  a  preparation  for  special  class 
work.  A  short  experience  in  regular  teaching  with  training 
in  a  special  training  school  or  institution,  and  a  short  proba- 
tion as  a  special  teacher  constitute  the  most  desirable  qualifi- 
cations for  appointment.    An  apprenticeship  of  a  year  as  an 
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assistant  is  now  the  prevailing  method  of  admission.  This 
does  not  secure,  except  by  accident,  the  right  sort  of  profes- 
sional preparation  for  this  decidedly  technical  branch  of  teach- 
ing. It  should  at  least  be  paralleled  by  a  course  of  study  under 
skilled  leadership  and  criticism. 

The  three  great  obstacles  to  progress  in  this  department 
are  the  lack  of  specially  trained  teachers,  the  lack  of  means 
to  provide  for  the  extreme  mental  deficients  and  the  lack  of 
after-care  of  children  who  leave  school. 

Dr.  Arthur  C.  Jelly,  the  medical  inspector  of  special  classes, 
has  carefully  examined  all  children  who  have  entered  such 
classes  and  has  been  careful  to  distinguish  between  those 
who  are  " institutional  cases"  and  those  who  are  so  far  improv- 
able as  to  make  them  fit  for  special  class  teaching.  He  has 
succeeded  in  having  many  children  withdrawn  from  the  city 
schools  and  placed  in  the  state  schools  at  Waverley  and 
Wrentham.  But  now  these  schools  are  overcrowded  and  have 
waiting  lists  of  over  800  names,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  secure 
admission  promptly  for  the  institutional  cases  as  he  discovers 
them.  It  is  important  that  the  state  should  make  immediate 
provision  for  these.  Unless  the  state  extends  its  accommoda- 
tions it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  make  special  provision  for 
children  who  are  institutional  cases. 

The  question  of  after-care  of  the  " special"  children  is 
deserving  of  serious  consideration.  To  a  limited  extent,  some 
of  our  teachers  have  followed  up  their  children  after  they  left 
school,  but  it  is  obviously  asking  too  much  to  expect  the 
special  teacher  to  do  this.  She  has  the  knowledge  of  the  child, 
she  knows  how  much  freedom  he  is  capable  of  using  wisely; 
she  knows  his  limitations,  and  if  one  variety  of  work  does  not 
prove  profitable  could  perhaps  suggest  another;  she  could  see 
whether  favorable  conditions  surrounded  him  and  could 
advise  him  as  his  need  arose,  if  she  had  the  time,  but  her 
days  are  busy  ones  and  the  calls  of  the  class  room  in  her 
extremely  arduous  work  are  all  that  her  strength  should  be 
called  upon  to  endure.  In  the  special  class  the  child  can 
be  prepared  for  some  appropriate  employment,  but  cannot  be 
given  self-direction.  The  normal  person  can  guide  his  life 
as  he  will,  but  the  subnormal,  young  or  old,  does  not  have  that 
guiding  power  within.  He  may  be  made  self-supporting  if  he 
only  has  some  one  to  do  the  planning.  His  passions  and 
powers  need  outside  control  which  should  never  be  relaxed. 
The  need  is  for  an  institution  that  will  provide  this  over- 
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sight,  or  an  officer  who  will  watch  the  career  of  each  graduate 
and  act  as  adviser,  who  will  consult  with  employers,  cooperate 
with  court  officials  and  institutions  and  continue  the  guidance 
and  control  begun  by  the  teachers.  This  follow-up  work  will 
eventually  be  one  of  the  great  means  of  preventing  pauperism, 
vagrancy,  crime  and  racial  degeneracy.  Two  such  officers  have 
been  recently  appointed  in  New  York  City. 

g.     RAPID  ADVANCEMENT  CLASSES. 

In  the  Lewis  and  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Districts 
classes  have  been  formed  for  children  for  whom  the  regular 
work  of  the  grade  does  not  seem  to  give  enough  to  do.  When 
held  back  with  the  average  of  the  class  they  lost  interest  and 
developed  listless  habits.  Some  of  them  have  been  segregated 
and  permitted,  not  urged,  to  move  at  a  more  rapid  pace,  putting 
forth  about  the  same  effort  required  of  ordinary  children  to 
keep  up  with  the  grade.  They  omit  nothing  from  the  course 
but  are  expected  to  do  three  years'  work  in  two  years.  This 
is  not  done  with  any  desire  to  hurry  them  along  but  because 
they  ought  to  work  as  hard  as  the  average  pupils,  and  when 
they  do  so  they  accomplish  more.  At  first  these  pupils  showed 
evidence  of  lack  of  effort  and  attention.  They  had  not  shown 
the  need  of  such  previously  in  order  to  keep  up  with  their  work. 
The  extra  work  and  responsibility  stimulated  their  mental 
activity.  Their  power  of  attention  improved  and  as  they  were 
thrown  more  and  more  on  their  own  resources,  without  so  much 
class  help  as  customary,  their  resourcefulness,  initiative  and  other 
qualities  of  leadership  began  to  appear,  so  that  now  their  self- 
mastery,  self-reliance  and  studious  habits  are  matters  of  remark 
by  their  teachers.  It  would  be  well  to  have  such  a  class  in 
every  school.  It  would  break  up  the  lock  step  of  a  graded 
system  and  the  tendency  to  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity  and 
would  give  the  bright  children  a  better  chance  to  go  ahead. 
Teachers  conceal  them  because  they  do  not  like  to  give  them 
up  or  because  they  do  not  think  they  should  be  pushed,  though 
they  are  pushing  the  weaker  children  to  the  limit  of  their  ability. 

These  classes  are  in  the  hands  of  very  judicious  teachers  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  superficiality  on  one  hand  or  over- 
work on  the  other.  The  following  is  condensed  from  the 
reports  of  the  teachers : 

"  In  the  Lewis  School,  on  January  3,  1913,  the  first  'Rapid  Advancement 
Class'  in  Boston  was  established.    It  was  composed  of  the  thirty  brightest 
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children  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  fifteen  from  each  grade.  This  class 
was  put  under  the  direction  of  one  teacher  and  it  is  to  remain  under  her 
control  until  graduation. 

"  In  June,  1914,  the  children  of  the  upper  division  of  this  class  will  grad- 
uate, having  completed  the  entire  curriculum  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  in  a  year  and  a  half.  The  lower  division  will  also  graduate 
a  year  earlier  than  it  would  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

"  In  September,  1913,  in  the  Lewis  School,  another  class  of  this  type  was 
established,  composed  of  children  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  From 
this  class  the  pupils  will  pass  into  the  higher  '  Rapid  Advancement  Class ' 
and  complete  the  work  of  five  years  in  four. 

"  It  was  feared  that  the  health  of  the  children  might  be  impaired  by  the 
increased  exertion  that  such  a  class  necessitated.  Statistics  show  that 
the  per  cent  of  attendance  is  better  than  the  per  cent  in  other  classes, 
where  the  children  are  of  the  same  age.  This  may  be  due  to  the  splendid 
spirit  of  these  pupils,  and  to  their  determination  to  have  the  experiment 
turn  out  successfully. 

"  A  rapid  advancement  class  of  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School  (the 
second  class  of  its  kind  to  be  formed  in  Boston)  was  organized  in  March, 
1913.  This  class,  consisting  of  thirty  pupils,  twenty  boys  and  ten  girls, 
was  drawn  from  the  ablest  pupils  of  the  seven  sixth  grades  of  the  district. 
Written  permission  from  each  parent  was  received  before  a  pupil  was 
admitted  to  the  class. 

"  Ever}'  precaution  has  been  taken  against  overstudy  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  and  one  hour  a  day  of  outside  study  is  the  standard.  The  pupils 
find  time  to  enjoy  a  baseball  team  and  a  band  of  mercy  and  the  parents 
are  satisfied  that  their  children's  health  is  unimpaired  by  this  opportunity 
to  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able. 

"  Judging  from  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  work  accomplished  thus  far, 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  rapid  advancement  class  will  be  ready  for 
admission  to  high  school  in  another  year,  thereby  saving  an  entire  year 
in  the  elementary  course. 

"It  is  as  unjust  for  the  very  bright  child  to  be  held  back  marking  time 
as  for  the  very  dull  child  to  be  neglected.  As  these  children  get  power  of 
concentration  they  seem  to  gather  momentum  and  attack  the  work  with 
such  energy  as  to  go  right  through  ordinary  difficulties.  They  take  not 
only  the  whole  course  but  much  supplementary  matter  besides  and  do  it 
thoroughly.  There  is  no  effort  at  speeding  up,  no  feverish  haste  or  stimu- 
lation. Their  health  has  not  deteriorated,  their  deportment  has  improved, 
their  character  has  developed,  and  their  school  duties  have  become  a 
delight  to  them. 

"  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  one  of  the  pupils  said:  'In  other  grades  it  was 
tiresome,  though  our  teacher  was  excellent.    We  had  to  sit  and  wait  for 
someone  to  be  explained  to  until  we  lost  interest.    But  in  this  class  we 
wonder  where  the  day  goes.'  " 
» 

This  fall  another  rapid  advancement  class  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Quincy  District,  and  similar  classes  are  in  process 
of  establishment  in  other  districts.  The  extension  of  this 
type  of  work  is  one  of  the  duties  that  is  engaging  the  attention 
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of  Assistant  Superintendent  Rafter.  At  this  writing  there  are 
five  such  classes  in  the  city. 

k.     NON-ENGLISH  SPEAKING. 

In  certain  of  our  schools  children  of  foreign  birth  predom- 
inate, some  schools  having  90  per  cent  to  95  per  cent  who, 
in  the  beginning,  are  non-English  speaking.  Many  of  these 
children  have  been  in  schools  in  their  native  country  and  are 
by  no  means  illiterate.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  place  these 
children  in  " steamer"  classes  for  a  short  period,  and,  as  these 
classes  become  crowded,  to  pass  them  on  to  " ungraded" 
classes,  from  which  they  are  supposed  eventually  to  pass  to 
the  regular  grades  of  the  school. 

In  order  to  improve  the  conditions  among  children  of  this 
type  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Colleton,  one  of  our  teachers,  who  is 
also  president  of  the  Italian  Immigration  Society,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  non-English  speaking  pupils  of  the  Hancock 
District  in  December,  1912.  She  made  a  card  catalogue  of 
273  pupils  in  the  foreign  ungraded  classes,  of  their  age,  previous 
schooling,  and  of  their  scholarship.  Over  50  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  eleven  or  more  years  of  age.  The  amount  of  their 
previous  schooling  varied  from  one  month  to  ten  years. 
Although  46  per  cent  had  been  in  school  three  or  more  years, 
and  20  per  cent  five  or  more  years,  they  could  not  be  assigned 
to  regular  classes  in  an  elementary  school.  Seventy-four  of  the 
pupils  catalogued  were  found  to  have  been  born  in  the  United 
States,  but  to  have  been  assigned  to  classes  with  foreign 
children.  There  was  no  course  of  study  for  these  classes.  The 
individual  teachers  did  the  best  they  could  with  their  respec- 
tive groups  without  supervision  or  close  cooperation. 

All  the  children  were  examined,  not  only  as  to  their  knowl- 
edge of  English  but  as  to  the  extent  of  their  education  in  their 
native  country.  They  were  divided  into  two  distinct  groups 
—  the  literate,  those  over  eight  years  who  had  progressed 
through  at  least  two  grades  in  their  native  country, —  and  the 
illiterate,  who  had  made  little  or  no  progress.  Each  of  these 
groups  was  subdivided  into  four  classes. 

In  the  literate  group  the  bright  pupils  were  passed  through 
all  the  classes  in  six  months  and  were  assigned  to  regular 
grades.  Many  pupils  were  passed  to  the  fourth  grade  and  one 
to  the  sixth  grade  in  this  time.  With  the  illiterate  group 
progress  was  much  slower  and  it  is  expected  that  two  years 
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will  be  required  for  a  pupil  to  pass  through  the  four  divisions 
and  reach  the  regular  fourth  grade.  Under  the  old  arrangement 
it  took  so  long  that  many  reached  the  end  of  the  compulsory 
school  age  before  entering  the  fourth  grade. 

After  the  reorganization  of  the  classes  they  ceased  to  be 
"ungraded"  and  were  named  "Special  English  Classes."  The 
American-born  children  were,  of  course,  removed  from  these 
classes.  Miss  Colleton,  assisted  by  other  teachers,  formulated 
a  course  of  study  for  them.  Lessons  for  oral  and  written  English 
of  about  twenty  words  each,  increasing  in  complexity  of  sen- 
tence structure  and  accompanied  by  blackboard  and  seat  work 
were  assigned  to  each  group.  Selected  lessons  in  reading  were 
also  assigned  to  the  different  groups  not  only  for  the  develop- 
ment of  enunciation  but  for  topics  of  conversation.  Nursery 
rhymes  were  assigned  for  memorizing,  and  fairy  and  folk  stories 
for  repetition.  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Nichols,  a  teacher  in  the 
Hancock  district,  developed  a  course  in  conversational  civics 
that  aided  the  teaching  of  English  and  furnished  ideas  of  com- 
munity interests.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  civic 
instruction  given: 

"The  benefits  we  derive  from  organized  community  life  as  compared 
with  the  hardships  of  individual  isolation,  the  many  agencies  necessary 
to  provide  us  in  large  cities  with  the  primary  necessities  of  life  —  food, 
clothing,  shelter  were  given  in  detail.  The  protection  and  aid  afforded 
by  the  various  city  and  state  departments  as  the  health,  sanitary,  police, 
fire,  postal,  school  and  park  departments  were  given  at  length.  How 
children  can  five  up  to  their  obligations  in  return  for  benefits  conferred 
was  developed.  Suggestions  as  to  practical  cooperation  in  civic  life  were 
taught.  The  results  were  satisfactory  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
civics  but  from  the  standpoint  of  a  fuller,  more  practical  English 
vocabulary. 

"  The  lessons  in  regard  to  the  holidays  were  supplemented  by  stereopticon 
lectures  given  at  the  historic  Old  South  Meeting  House,  on  the  eve  of 
each  holiday,  beginning  on  February  21. 

"  The  Old  South  Meeting  House  Corporation  incurred  an  expense  of  over 
$200  in  curtaining  the  Old  Meeting  House  in  order  that  it  might  be  dark 
enough  for  the  lectures  to  be  given  for  these  classes  in  the  afternoon. 
Beautiful  souvenir  programs  were  given  to  each  child  at  the  close  of  each 
lecture.  Likewise,  the  Old  South  Corporation,  at  an  expense  of  $26  per 
car,  furnished  five  cars  so  that  all  the  special  English  classes,  nine  in 
number,  might  go  out  over  the  road  taken  by  Paul  Revere  on  his  famous 
ride  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  enjoy  the  outing  and  become  familiar 
with  the  historic  sites  and  landmarks  of  Revolutionary  Days.  Surely 
the  American  holidays  can  never  again  be  dead  letter  affairs  to  these 
children."    (Report  of  Assistant  Superintendent  White.) 
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The  organization  of  the  work  in  the  Hancock  District  for 
the  coming  year  includes  all  the  divisions  outlined  and  two 
additional  classes  as  follows: 

1.  An  Employment  Certificate  Class  for  girls  fourteen  or 
more  years  of  age,  who  have  been  in  school  two  or  more  years 
and  whose  home  conditions  require  that  the  girls  go  to  work 
as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  An  Advanced  Special  English  Class  for  girls  twelve  or 
more  years  of  age,  that  they  may  not  be  kept  with  younger 
children  and  may  pursue  a  course  adapted  to  their  ability. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  make  the  domestic  courses  for  these 
girls  more  adapted  to  the  economic  conditions  of  their  homes, 
where  they  must  be  active  helpers.  Repair  work  from  the 
home,  putting  simple  garments  together,  cutting  and  making 
children's  clothes,  and  choosing  materials,  are  to  be  included 
in  the  course.  The  course  in  home  making  and  home  helping 
is  to  include  —  care  of  the  baby,  washing,  ironing,  cleaning, 
and  other  practical  phases  of  house  management. 

All  of  this  is  to  be  accompanied  by  such  attention  to  the 
study  of  English  as  to  exercise  the  girls  continually  in  good 
idiomatic  language.  As  girls  leave  school  they  are  to  be  directed 
to  the  evening  and  continuation  schools,  where  they  may 
continue  their  education. 

The  work  discussed  is  that  with  girls,  since  the  Hancock 
is  a  girls'  district,  and  the  initial  steps  toward  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  work  with  foreign-born  children  were  undertaken 
in  that  district.  Assistant  Superintendent  White  is  endeavor- 
ing to  place  all  of  the  work  with  foreign  children  on  an  equally 
efficient  basis.  The  work  of  Miss  Colleton  this  year  has 
received  much  attention  in  this  and  other  cities.  This  has 
been  her  only  extra  compensation. 

There  are  several  remarkable  teachers  of  non-English  classes, 
and  if  their  work  were  systematically  followed  up  the  progress 
of  foreign  children  would  be  greatly  facilitated  and  they  could 
readily  be  prepared  for  good  citizenship  without  waste  of  the 
teacher's  energy  and  the  loss  of  so  much  time  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  As  it  is,  too  many  leave  school  insufficiently 
acquainted  with  American  life,  language  and  ideals.  Another 
year  it  would  be  worth  while  to  get  a  report  of  the  specific 
measures  used  in  each  district  where  there  are  many  children 
of  foreign  birth.  If  the  above  described  plan  is  not  effective, 
some  other  method  should  be  found.    We  should  know  what 
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grade  each  child  reached  in  his  native  country,  how  long  he 
has  been  in  this  country,  what  grade  he  is  in  now,  and  what 
conditions  are  placed  around  him  to  fit  him  for  American  life. 

4.  Kindergartens. 
The  kindergarten  has  long  since  passed  the  experimental 
stage.  It  comes  into  the  life  of  the  child  along  with  conscious- 
ness of  the  outside  world.  First  impressions  are  important 
for  they  will  to  a  considerable  extent  determine  the  later 
attitude.  The  feeling  toward  the  various  objects  of  nature  and 
art,  recognition  of  dependence  on  people  of  various  trades  and 
occupations,  in  short,  the  attitude  toward  the  world  of  nature 
and  man,  should  be  acquired  in,  favorable  surroundings  and 
under  wise  guidance.  The  kindergartner  comes  in  as  the 
mother's  counselor  and  assistant,  and  as  the  child's  first  and 
best  friend  outside  the  family.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
she  should  have  extended  knowledge  of  children,  of  their 
instincts  and  tendencies,  their  interests  and  tastes,  and  should 
be  skillful  in  placing  the  right  influences  around  them  to  secure 
the  harmonious  development  of  body,  mind  and  character. 
There  is  as  much  reason  for  her  being  a  person  of  culture  and 
refinement  as  for  other  teachers,  and  the  specific  character  of 
her  work  requires  as  much  technical  training.  The  program 
in  the  kindergarten  calls  for  knowledge  of  nature,  art,  story, 
music,  games,  rhythm,  the  laws  of  hygiene  and  a  considerable 
variety  of  handicraft.  It  also  calls  for  peculiar  alertness, 
sympathy  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  In  order  that  she 
may  assist  the  mothers  profitably,  she  should  have  tact  as 
well  as  knowledge.  Her  training  should  include  social  work. 
She  should  be  not  only  a  welcome  guest  but  a  helpful  friend. 
The  kindergarten  teacher  should,  therefore,  have  the  same 
recognition  as  other  teachers  and  the  provision  for  her  training 
and  compensation  should  be  as  adequate. 

MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

"During  the  past  year  the  director  of  music  and  his  assistants  have 
visited  the  kindergartens  once  a  month  and  have  given  many  valuable 
suggestions  which  have  been  of  help  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

"  The  director  of  kindergartens  has  held  a  weekly  conference  not  only  to 
discuss  details  but  to  consider  the  work  from  the  broader  standpoint  of 
education.  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald  addressed  the  kindergartners  on  the  value 
of  sense  training,  illustrating  with  materials  used  in  his  school  for  deficient 
children  in  Waverley,  and  giving  suggestions  for  normal  children,  some  of 
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which  have  been  incorporated  in  our  work  and  others  of  which  will  be  when 
we  can  get  the  material.  Other  addresses  were  by  Miss  Laura  Fisher, 
Director  of  Post  Graduate  Work,  New  York  City;  by  Miss  Julia  L.  Franc  e, 
of  the  New  York  Kindergarten  Association,  who  gave  four  lessons  in  paper 
construction;  by  Miss  Ella  I.  Cass,  teacher  of  games  in  New  York  City, 
who  gave  two  lessons  in  games  for  the  kindergarten;  and  by  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Bates,  of  the  Tufts  Medical  School,  who  lectured  on  the  care  of  children's 
teeth. 

"  Each  year  the  kindergartners  have,  in  addition  to  the  weekly  conference, 
a  class  led  by  the  director  of  kindergartens  for  the  study  of  some  cultural 
subject.  During  recent  years  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and  Dante's  Inferno 
have  been  studied,  and  this  year  the  Purgatorio.  No  subject  is  more 
stimulating  than  the  great  world  literature. 

"  The  director  of  kindergartens  spent  some  weeks  during  the  winter  at  a 
prolonged  conference  of  kindergarten  workers  at  Teachers'  College,  New 
York,  and  many  of  the  kindergartners  attended  the  International  Kinder- 
garten Congress  at  Washington.  Extensive  and  very  helpful  reports  of 
these  meetings  were  made  to  all  the  kindergarten  teachers. 

"  In  these  ways  the  kindergartners  have  extended  their  knowledge  and 
enriched  their  lives  that  through  them  the  lives  of  the  children  may  be 
enriched  also."    (Report  of  the  Director  of  Kindergartens,  Miss  Aborn.) 

HOME  VISITING. 

One  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  kindergarten  work 
is  the  regular  visit  to  the  homes  by  the  kindergartners.  The 
effect  of  such  visiting  upon  the  teachers  themselves  is  not  the 
least  important  consideration,  as  nothing  else  could  keep  them 
so  earnest  or  sympathetic  in  spirit,  or  enable  them  to  direct 
their  efforts  so  intelligently  as  a  vivid  knowledge  of  the  home 
conditions  of  their  children.  Many  children  have  been  pro- 
vided with  necessary  clothing,  sick  and  unhappy  people  have 
been  cheered  and  helped,  and  mothers  have  found  in  the 
kindergartner  an  intelligent  friend  with  whom  to  talk  over 
matters  of  various  kinds.  Every  week  this  army  of  visitors 
goes  straight  from  the  school  rooms  to  the  homes  of  the  children. 
You  cannot  talk  with  these  devoted  young  women  without 
feeling  that  teaching  is  only  a  part  of  their  work.  They  are 
forces  of  love,  intelligent  sympathy  and  helpfulness  to  better 
things  in  homes  that  need  such  things  most.  Such  work  is 
not  regarded  as  charity  or  as  a  thing  extraneous  to  the  work  of 
the  school  room,  but  as  essential  to  intelligent  and  effective 
work  in  the  school  room.  Teachers  are  more  sympathetic  with 
difficult  children  when  they  know  home  conditions.  Direc- 
tion of  home  occupations  for  children,  with  suggestions  as  to 
materials,  helps  the  mother  to  guide  the  child's  activities  into 
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proper  channels.  Regular  attendance;  punctuality,  cleanli- 
ness and  many  other  good  habits  are  promoted  by  these  visits. 

To  show  the  variety  of  the  work  of  home  visiting,  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  are  taken  from  the  report  of  one  kindergartner : 

"One  busy  mother  of  six  small  children  whom  we  visited  and  urged  to 
bring  the  baby  and  visit  kindergarten  for  a  morning  said,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  '  This  has  done  me  more  good  than  going  to  church.  Now  I  am  going 
home  to  have  patience  with  my  children.'" 

"One  mother  said,  'We  never  gave  thanks  for  our  food  until  you  taught 
Elizabeth  to  say 

God  is  great,  God  is  good, 
Let  us  thank  Him  for  our  food. 
Now  we  always  give  thanks.'" 

"By  going  into  the  homes  we  see  how  the  child,  returning  from  kinder- 
garten, carries  the  kindergarten  influence  home,  teaching  all  the  smaller 
children  as  well  as  the  mother  his  games,  stories  and  songs. " 

"When  we  visit  the  homes  the  mothers  are  able  to  tell  us  the  bad  habits 
the  children  are  forming  and  ask  our  help  in  correcting  them.  One  will 
suck  her  thumb,  another  will  use  his  left  hand  only.  Another  has  a  habit 
of  crossing  her  eyes.  Another  chews  her  clothing.  Another  will  not  eat 
his  breakfast.  We  often  feel  like  the  London  police  who  are  asked  for 
advice  on  every  subject." 

"Willie  had  enlargement  of  the  heart.  The  doctor  at  the  Children's 
Hospital  said  he  must  be  out  of  doors  but  must  not  walk.  We  were  able 
to  get  him  a  light  cart." 

"We  found  the  mother  of  one  of  our  little  girls  dying  with  consumption. 
The  neighbors  were  willing  to  help  her  but  did  not  know  how.  We  were 
able  through  the  kindness  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis to  get  her  admitted  to  the  Hospital  of  'The  Good  Samaritan,'  where 
she  stayed  until  her  death." 

"We  also  get  opportunities  for  the  older  girls  to  learn  a  trade." 

"I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  surer  way  to  a  mother's  heart  than 
through  interest  in  her  child.  A  wise  kindergartner  through  her  visits 
in  the  homes  can,  and  does,  lift  from  many  mother's  hearts,  by  sharing 
them,  burdens  too  heavy  for  the  mothers  to  bear  alone." 

"That  the  visits  do  much  to  broaden  and  educate  the  teacher  goes  with- 
out saying." 

The  kindergartners  have  been  requested  to  keep  an  itemized 
list  of  their  home  visiting  for  the  coming  year  in  order  that  this 
phase  of  their  work  may  be  duly  appreciated.  Some  of  the 
masters  have  expressed  a  desire  that  other  teachers  might  be 
allotted  time  for  home  visiting. 

mothers'  meetings. 
Home  visiting  leads  naturally  to  mothers'  meetings  for 
conferences,   discussions,   lectures,   introduction  and  enter- 
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tainment.  These  meetings  are  held  regularly  once  a  month. 
While  the  educational  side  has  been  emphasized,  the  social 
side  has  also  been  a  strong  feature,  the  purpose  being  not  only 
to  afford  mothers  an  opportunity  for  self-improvement  but  for 
mutual  helpfulness  and  pleasant  recreation.  In  these  meet- 
ings, the  work  of  the  kindergarten  is  discussed  so  that  the 
mothers  may  understand  the  purposes  in  view  and  how  they 
can  cooperate  in  the  training  of  their  children.  An  instructive 
talk  is  given  on  such  subjects  as  infants'  foods,  diseases  of 
children,  care  of  the  teeth,  a  demonstration  lesson  on  infant 
bathing,  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  influence  of  the  mother, 
punishments,  the  formation  of  habits,  the  play  life  of  the  child, 
and  other  matters  of  interest  to  mothers.  Time  is  also  given 
for  music,  games,  refreshments  and  conversation. 

The  difficulty  with  mothers'  meetings  where  there  are  so 
many  is  to  secure  speakers  who  have  a  message  that  is  worth 
while.  The  arranging  of  the  program  is  quite  a  responsibility. 
Many  of  the  teachers,  nurses,  medical  inspectors,  and  masters 
make  excellent  talks  and  are  ready  to  help  in  emergencies, 
and  they  should  be  encouraged,  until  we  have  a  staff  of 
speakers  able  to  illuminate  the  many  aspects  of  child  training. 
In  some  places,  women  physicians  are  paid  a  small  fee  to  make 
the  rounds  of  the  clubs  and  give  instruction.  To  secure 
systematic  study,  series  of  inexpensive  leaflets  are  sometimes 
issued,  giving  suggestive  material  to  meet  the  commonplace 
needs  of  the  home  and  to  show  what  the  physical  care  and  the 
moral  training  of  the  child  should  be.  The  latter  suggestion 
is  under  consideration  here. 

KINDERGARTEN  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  LOWER  GRADE. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  value  of  the  kindergarten 
and  the  many  activities  connected  with  it.  There  is,  however, 
an  abrupt  change  as  soon  as  the  child  leaves  the  kindergarten 
and  enters  the  first  grade.  From  a  place  of  freedom  and 
spontaneity,  of  social  or  group  work  in  which  the  whole  class 
is  the  unit,  of  work  with  objective  materials  in  which  sense 
training  and  construction  predominate,  the  child  goes  to  a 
place  in  which  he  is  isolated  in  a  hard  and  fast  desk,  and  in 
which  the  type  of  instruction  or  discipline  is  wholly  different. 
The  child  nature  does  not  change  thus  suddenly.  The  kinder- 
garten activities  are  not  outgrown  so  quickly.  The  first  grade 
should  be  a  transition  and  not  an  abrupt  change  in  all  par- 
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ticulars.  There  should  be  at  least  periods  when  the  child  might 
revert  to  an  earlier  period  of  development.  The  good  influences 
of  the  kindergarten  should  carry  over  and  be  blended  with 
later  school  activities.  The  children  should  be  taken  in  groups 
from  the  first  grade  upon  excursions  to  various  places,  or  to  the 
kindergarten  room  at  suitable  intervals  and  permitted  to 
continue  the  more  advanced  activities  of  the  kindergarten, 
such  as  " gifts"  or  objects,  story,  oral  language  and  exercises 
in  the  kindergarten  "  circle."  If  the  kindergartner  spends 
two  afternoons  a  week  in  such  work,  it  will  give  the  fir.st  grade 
teacher  much  needed  assistance,  for  the  latter  with  a  class  of 
forty  has  little  time  for  individual  instruction.  It  will 
harmonize  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  lowest  grades  and 
prevent  criticism  one  of  another,  for  each  will  come  to  under- 
stand the  difficulties  of  the  other.  Most  important  of  all,  it 
will  continue  the  methods  of  training  that  have  made  the 
kindergarten  a  great  moralizing  force,  long  enough  for  them 
to  take  deep  root  in  the  life  of  the  children. 

The  kindergarten  children  come  only  in  forenoons.  The 
afternoon  work  of  kindergartners  could  be  arranged  as  follows : 
One  afternoon  for  conference,  two  for  visiting  and  mothers, 
meetings,  two  for  assisting  in  the  first  grade. 

Thirty-five  of  our  kindergartners  have  volunteered  to  make 
a  beginning  in  the  first  grade  this  autumn.  This  is  more  than 
sufficient,  until  it  is  discovered  what  activities  are  most  profit- 
able for  the  kindergartner  to  continue  and  what  objections 
are  to  be  overcome.  When  the  lower  grade  rooms  are  provided 
with  movable  furniture,  the  transition  from  kindergarten  may 
be  made  much  more  gradual  than  it  now  is. 

Eventually  all  barriers  and  distinctions  in  pay  between 
kindergarten  and  grade  teachers  should  disappear  and  the 
training  of  teachers  and  the  certificate  should  be  common  to 
both.  Our  kindergartens  are  of  the  modern  type,  recognizing 
the  contributions  that  have  been  made  in  child  study,  and 
interpreting  the  principles  of  Froebel  in  the  light  of  scientific 
investigation.  Therefore,  the  transition  to  lower  grade  teach- 
ing can  be  made  easily  and  naturally,  as  the  kindergarten  and 
grade  can  become  a  unit. 

The  director  of  kindergartens  has  asked  for  two  sets  of 
Montessori  material  for  experimental  work.  One  of  the  teachers 
has  spent  the  last  year  in  acquainting  herself  with  the  method 
and  it  is  purposed  to  give  the  system  a  thorough  test  in  the 
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Quincy  District  this  year.  The  first  class  of  this  type  in  the 
United  States  was  established  in  that  district  November  18, 1913. 

Two  years  ago,  the  age  of  admission  to  the  kindergarten  was 
changed  from  three  and  one-half  to  four  years.  The  next 
change  should  be  to  four  and  one-half  years,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  tenement  districts.  When  the  child  has  sun- 
light, fresh  air  and  a  place  to  play,  four  and  a  half  years  is  young 
enough  for  the  restrictions  even  of  the  kindergarten. 

5.    Prevocational  Schools, 
for  over-age  pupils. 

Children  who  are  not  of  normal  mentality  seldom  get  farther 
than  the  third  grade.  The  influx  of  foreign-born  children  is 
also  in  the  first  three  grades.  The  provisions  made  for  classes 
of  these  children  are  detailed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

In  the  five  upper  elementary  grades  there  are  also  many 
over-age  children  whose  needs  are  very  different  from  the 
foregoing  classes.  The  following  table  shows  that  in  the  upper 
grades  there  were  12,412  over-age  pupils  in  June,  1913,  not 
including  2,500  who  are  in  " ungraded"  rooms. 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  OVER  AGE  FOR  GRADE. 


Years  Below  Grade. 

Eighth 
Grade. 

Seventh 
Grade. 

Sixth 
Grade. 

Fifth 
Grade. 

Fourth 
Grade. 

1  

1,375 

1,534 

1,815 

1,709 

1,508 

2  

402 

520 

742 

840 

670 

3  or  more  

112 

126 

231 

368 

460 

Total  number  below  gr 

ade 

1,889 

2,180 

2,788 

2,917 

2,638 

Whole  number  over  age  in  upper  grades   12,412 

The  number  two  years  behind  their  grade  was   3,174 

The  number  three  or  more  years  behind  was   1,297 

The  number  of  children  in  the  elementary  schools  who  were 

between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  was   2,365 

The  number  of  children  sixteen  or  over  was   813 


A  large  proportion  of  these  over-age  children  are  neither 
defective  nor  less  capable  than  ordinary  children.  Neither  is 
it  true  that  they  are  less  developed.    They  are  simply  different. 

Some  children  are  bookish,  scholastic,  studious,  and  inclined 
to  sedentary  habits.    Such  children  get  on  very  well  in  the 
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ordinary  school  curriculum.  It  seems  to  suit  their  needs  and 
for  them  it  has  been  arranged.  A  comparatively  small  amount 
of  manual  work  will  satisfy  their  educational  needs  and  secure 
their  general  development. 

A  large  number,  however,  are  decidedly  different  in  temper- 
ament and  belong  to  what  may  be  termed  the  " motor"  rather 
than  the  intellectual  group.  They  are  the  children  who  learn 
best  by  doing  things.  When  things  are  presented  to  them 
objectively  and  they  see  the  practical  value  of  knowledge,  they 
are  awakened  and  make  rapid  progress.  In  the  olden  time 
they  received  the  best  part  of  their  education  about  the  home, 
the  garden  and  the  shop.  With  the  passing  of  such  a  possi- 
bility, it  has  become  necessary  to  provide  opportunities  in  the 
schools  for  hand  training  which  in  the  case  of  such  students  is 
the  necessary  avenue  to  mental  training.  The  study  that  will 
arouse  their  interest  and  make  them  put  forth  effort  must  be 
accompanied  by  action,  by  practical  doing, —  for  they  are 
"  practical-minded." 

WHAT  BECOMES  OF  THESE  CHILDREN? 

These  children  are  often  the  ones  who  will  excel,  when 
properly  trained,  in  industrial  and  business  careers  but  they 
too  often  drop  out  of  school  as  soon  as  they  become  fourteen 
years  of  age.  They  leave  school  in  a  very  large  number  of 
instances  not  so  much  because  of  financial  need  as  because  of 
their  distaste  for  the  ordinary  school. 

From  a  study  of  the  age  and  schooling  certificates  issued  by 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  last  year,  it  was  found  that  of 
the  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
entered  permanent  employment  in  the  shops  and  factories, 
18  per  cent  were  from  the  seventh  grade;  13  per  cent  from  the 
sixth  grade;  per  cent  from  the  fifth  grade;  and  3  per  cent 
from  the  fourth  grade  of  the  Boston  elementary  schools,  and 
there  were  some  who  did  not  reach  even  the  fourth  grade.  In 
other  words,  40  per  cent  of  the  children  who  went  to  work  left 
before  reaching  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  schools  and 
every  one  of  these  children  should  be  classified  as  over  age. 

THE  REMEDY. 

1.    Prevocational  Centers  —  Courses  in  Handicraft. 
The  school  committee  has  already  established  six  prevo- 
cational classes  where  various  kinds  of  handicrafts  are  con- 
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ducted  in  connection  with  the  study  of  arithmetic,  geography, 
spelling,  reading  and  writing.  These  classes  have  been  in 
existence  from  two  to  five  years,  and  their  practical  value  has 
been  adequately  demonstrated.  A  large  number  of  pupils  who 
were  about  to  leave  school  have  been  awakened  to  a  new  interest 
in  their  studies  through  these  prevocational  classes  and  the 
ending  of  their  school  days  has  thereby  been  postponed. 

The  prevocational  classes  at  present  differ  from  one  another 
as  to  the  kind  of  pupils  chosen  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
work.  In  some,  the  children  who  are  selected  are  not  at  all 
backward  in  their  ordinary  school  work;  in  some,  but  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  relation  of  the  shop  work  to  the  course 
of  study  in  other  subjects.  While  these  classes  are  getting 
good  results  they  are  experiments  in  specialized  manual  train- 
ing rather  than  schools  designed  for  the  backward  children  of 
the  motor  type. 

The  work  done  in  the  Quincy  prevocational  class  shows  what 
can  be  done  with  over-age  children  in  the  upper  grades,  as 
reported  by  the  principal,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Swan: 

Quincy  Prevocational  Class. 
"  In  September,  1909,  an  industrial  class  in  iron  work  was  organized  in 
the  Quincy  School  to  provide  a  last  chance  for  boys  whom  the  regular 
course  of  study  had  not  reached.  These  were  chosen  from  the  fifth  to 
the  seventh  grades  and  included  for  the  most  part  boys  who  would  be 
fourteen  or  over  during  the  year.  Particularly  those  were  selected  who 
were  mechanically  inclined  and  who  would  naturally  leave  school  during 
the  year. 

"  Much  of  the  work  done  in  the  shop  consists  of  repair  work.  Nothing 
develops  ingenuity  and  initiative  more  than  planning  and  struggling  with 
the  difficulties  offered  by  the  various  articles  to  be  repaired.  No  boy 
on  a  farm  could  have  more  problems  in  the  same  period  of  time.  Repair 
jobs  are  always  welcomed. 

"  The  matter  of  simply  finding  work  to  do  has  become  a  question  of  select- 
ing work  which  will  serve  best  to  develop  common  sense  and  skill,  and 
to  connect  the  academic  work  with  the  mechanical.  In  this  work  what  are 
often  termed  dull  boys  prove  to  be  bright  and  earnest  in  attacking  problems 
which  were  formerly  given  without  practical  relation  to  actual  life.  No 
boys  could  show  greater  interest  in  any  kind  of  work  or  play  than  do  the 
boys  of  the  industrial  class.  Opportunity  is  given  the  boys  to  make  a 
few  simple  tools  for  personal  use,  such  as  chisels  hammer,  scratch-awls, 
calipers  and  parts  of  machine  tools.  Recently  the  older  boys  have  become 
very  much  interested  in  constructing  a  bench-grinder,  and  are  looking 
forward  to  making  a  bench  lathe,  both  to  be  used  in  the  school  shop. 

"  There  is  close  relation  between  the  shop  practice  and  the  academic 
work.    This  is  particularly  true  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  geography  and 
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reading.  This  correlation  makes  it  possible  to  give  the  full  amount  of 
time  called  for  in  written  language,  spelling  and  arithmetic.  Physiology, 
history,  geography  and  current  events  furnish  material  for  the  reading 
lessons.  Drawing  is  mostly  mechanical,  although  freehand  drawing  of 
objects  is  included. 

"  The  total  number  of  boys  who  have  been  assigned  to  this  class  is  169. 
Of  this  number,  7  removed  to  other  districts,  43  left  to  go  to  work,  58  were 
graduated,  57  are  now  in  school;  80  reached  the  eighth  grade  and  20  of 
those  who  graduated  are  now  in  high  school. 

"In  this  class  the  most  of  the  boys  are  regularly  promoted  and  many 
retarded  boys  catch  up  with  their  former  classmates.  This  class  in  one 
way  corresponds  to  the  familiarly  known  ungraded  class,  but  it  differs  in 
this jrespect  that  over  the  door  is  not  written  the  legend,  "Let  all  abandon 
hope  who  enter  here."  Leftovers  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades 
customarily  leave  school,  but  not  so  in  this  class  The  prevocational 
class  acts  as  a  factor  in  holding  a  boy  in  school  after  fourteen,  at  least 
until  he  is  skillful  enough  to  compete  successfully  with  older  unskilled 
workers.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  machine  shop 
practice  is  not  given  with  the  intention  of  making  machinists,  and  that 
experience  shows  that  those  who  go  to  work  do  not  necessarily  seek  indus- 
trial employment  Out  of  the  class  of  1910-11,  twenty-three  are  at  work; 
of  this  number  but  half  are  in  industrial  shops. 

"  Everything  is  done  that  is  possible  to  keep  the  boys  in  school.  The 
part-time  plan  came  into  use  when  it  became  imperative  that  certain  boys 
should  leave  school  to  aid  their  folks  in  meeting  the  expense  of  providing 
for  a  large  family.  By  this  plan  two  boys  alternate  with  each  other  in 
shop  and  school.  Sometimes  this  is  continued  only  for  a  short  time,  in 
the  case  of  others  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  occasionally  until  one  or 
both  leave  for  permanent  employment.  Thus  each  boy  is  aided  in  every 
way  to  remain  in  school  until  everything  has  been  done  to  prepare  him  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  skilled,  intelligent,  responsible  labor. 

"Summing  it  all  up  it  may  be  said  that  the  prevocational  class  has  proved 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  boy  whose  conduct  is  unsatisfactory,  of 
the  problem  of  retaining  boys  at  fourteen,  of  shortening  the  grammar 
school  course,  of  retaining  retarded  pupils,  of  giving  the  mechanically 
precocious  boy  a  chance,  a  great  help  in  reaching  the  boy  whom  the  regular 
course  of  study  has  failed  to  develop." 

This  type  of  work  should  be  extended,  and  either  in  place  of 
or  in  addition  to  the  present  prevocational  classes  there  should 
be  a  number  of  larger  centers  in  which  over-age  pupils  in  the 
elementary  schools  may  be  given  courses  in  handwork  closely 
associated  with  their  arithmetic,  English,  and  other  branches. 
The  shop  work  for  such  children  needs  to  be  much  in  excess 
of  that  provided  by  the  ordinary  manual  training  classes  and 
to  be  successful  must  be  of  a  nature  profitably  to  occupy  from 
a  quarter  to  a  half  of  their  school  time.  It  is  believed  that  a 
year  or  two  in  such  a  course  is  necessary  to  give  such  children 
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an  insight  into  their  studies  and  an  adequate  preparation  for 
their  future  duties.  So  far  from  detracting  from  their  scholar- 
ship in  the  essentials  it  will  extend  and  intensify  it.  It  will 
also  enable  them  to  choose  an  occupation  intelligently  when 
they  are  finally  obliged  to  leave  school  and  seek  work.  To 
conduct  such  schools  will  cost  approximately  $6,000  a  year  for 
each  center  opened,  and  five  or  six  centers  will  be  needed. 

PREVOCATIONAL  CENTER  AT  MEETING  HOUSE  HILL,  DORCHESTER. 

To  determine  the  need  and  value  of  such  a  school,  the  com- 
mittee has  opened  (September,  1913)  a  six-room  center  at  the 
Lyceum  building  in  the  Mather  District,  Dorchester.  Three 
shops  are  provided  for  wood,  electrical  and  sheet  metal  work- 
ing. Three  class  rooms  parallel  the  shops.  Boys  who  are 
over  age  and  of  the  motor  type  are  admitted  from  any  district. 
The  number  per  class  room  is  45,  divided  into  three  shifts  — 
one  in  the  shop,  one  in  recitation,  and  one  in  study.  The 
school  operates  on  a  six-hour  day  plan,  instead  of  five  as  in 
the  ordinary  elementary  school. 

The  ordinary  curriculum  is  not  followed,  and  the  class 
work,  study  and  shop  are  related  in  such  a  way  that 
each  may  stimulate  the  interests  of  the  boys  in  the  others. 
The  heads  of  departments  are  giving  much  attention  to  the 
proper  correlation  of  the  work.  Assistant  Superintendent 
White,  who  has  the  prevocational  work  as  one  of  his  special 
studies,  is  personally  supervising  and  arranging  the  academic 
course,  the  assistant  director  of  manual  arts,  Mr.  Brodhead,  is 
looking  after  the  shop  side,  and  the  director  of  manual  arts, 
Mr.  Dillaway,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ludwig  Frank,  an 
expert  designer,  is  developing  a  course  in  drawing  and  design 
that  will  fit  the  needs  of  the  boys.  All  are  working  in  close 
cooperation. 

To  illustrate  the  correlation  of  the  work  and  its  departure 
from  the  conventional  course,  a  synopsis  of  the  course  in 
drawing,  as  arranged  by  the  director  of  manual  arts,  is  given 
herewith.  So  far  from  drawing  being  a  mere  accomplishment, 
it  is  an  essential  part,  almost  the  central  subject,  in  industrial 
work  that  is  for  educational  purposes. 

Drawing  in  Prevocational  Centers. 
"  In  the  prevocational  centers  particular  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon 
the  use  of  drawing  as  a  common  means  of  expressing  and  recording  ideas 
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of  the  appearance,  structure,  and  decoration  of  objects.  Aside  from  the 
cultural  value,  the  constantly  increasing  demands  and  opportunities  in 
the  trades  and  commercial  life  for  men  and  women  who  can  interpret 
drawings  correctly,  who  have  the  ability  to  describe  rapidly  and  accurately 
ideas  of  form,  structure,  and  color,  and  who  have  good  judgment  and 
taste  regarding  color  and  design,  make  instruction  in  drawing  a  vital 
industrial  necessity. 

"  The  work  in  drawing  is  presented  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  is  actually 
done  in  the  industries,  and  so  far  as  practicable  in  drawings  made  for 
definite  practical  purposes.  The  practical  coordination  of  the  drawing, 
shop,  and  academic  work,  made  possible  by  the  special  conditions  in  the 
pre  vocational  centers  vitalizes  both  the  drawing  and  shop  work,  and 
makes  evident  to  the  pupils  the  practical  purposes  and  uses  of  drawing. 

"The  extent  of  the  instruction  in  the  various  topics,  which  include  pic- 
torial drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  design,  color  and  lettering,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  particular  form  of  shop  activities  of  each  class;  thus,  in  the 
printing  class  emphasis  is  placed  upon  drawing,  color  and  design  as 
related  to  printing;  in  the  woodworking  class,  on  drawing  as  related  to 
carpentry,  pattern  making,  joinery  and  furniture  making. 

"The  pictorial  drawing  should  develop  ability  to  represent  the  general 
form  and  main  characteristics  of  objects  as  they  appear  in  simple  posi- 
tions, from  the  objects  themselves,  from  memory,  from  imagination,  and 
from  working  drawings.  This  includes  freehand  sketching,  which  is  a 
useful  and  convenient  means  of  recording  quickly  the  essential  features 
of  objects,  and  more  carefully  finished  drawings,  in  which  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  accurate  description  rather  than  the  production  of  artistic  effects. 

"The  mechanical  drawing  should  develop  ability  to  record  all  necessary 
facts  of  form  and  dimension  in  such  a  manner  that  the  objects  may  be 
worked  out  or  constructed  from  the  drawing.  This  involves  ability  to 
make  freehand  working  sketches  from  existing  objects  and  to  formulate 
ideas  of  the  objects  to  be  constructed  in  the  shop;  and  ability  to  make 
finished  working  drawings  in  accordance  with  the  drafting  conventions, 
which  apply  to  the  particular  shop  work  done,  and  from  which  tracings 
and  blue  prints  may  be  made.  All  constructive  work  is  preceded  by  a 
detailed  consideration  of  the  purpose,  use,  materials,  structure  and  finish 
of  the  object  to  be  made.  The  pupil  is  required  to  make  those  drawings 
which  present  his  own  solutions  of  shop  problems,  and  such  drawings  as 
may  be  necessary  to  aid  him  in  acquiring  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  drafting,  and  ability  to  read  simple  drawings  at  sight. 

"The  work  in  constructive  and  decorative  design  should  develop  an 
appreciation  of  good  construction,  fitness  to  purpose,  and  beauty  of  form, 
color  and  decorative  finish  in  simple  constructed  objects,  through  a  study 
of  good  examples  and  consideration  of  the  function,  details  of  construc- 
tion, and  elements  of  beauty  in  the  designing  of  objects  to  be  made  in  the 
shop.  This  involves  ability  to  select  appropriate  construction  and 
materials,  pleasing  proportions  of  fine  and  space  relations,  and  ability  to 
apply  appropriate  and  harmonious  decoration,  color  and  finish  to  the 
specific  purpose. 

"The  work  in  color  should  develop  the  color  sense  and  ability  to  dis- 
criminate between  good  and  bad  combinations.    This  is  done  through  a 
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stud}-  of  good  examples  in  natural  and  constructed  objects,  and  the  various 
methods  of  producing  pleasing  color  harmonies,  and  the  selection  and  use 
of  appropriate  and  harmonious  colors  for  objects  made  in  the  shops. 

"The  work  in  lettering  should  develop  an  appreciation  of  good  design  in 
lettering  and  the  printed  page;  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  style 
and  arrangement  of  lettering  or  type  matter  for  specific  purposes,  and 
ability  to  execute  simple  lettering  with  reasonable  skill  and  facility.  This 
is  done  through  a  study  of  good  examples  of  different  styles  of  letters  and 
type,  and  arrangement  of  same  in  signs,  books,  circulars  and  advertise- 
ments; by  lettering  the  drawings  and  plans  made  in  the  shops;  and  by 
freehand  sketches  in  planning  the  spacing  of  margins,  cuts  and  blocks  of 
type,  as  an  aid  in  securing  well-balanced  and  effective  arrangements." 

{Report  of  Mr.  Dillaway.) 

Other  Centers  Proposed. 

If  the  center  at  Dorchester  proves  to  be  as  successful  as  it 
promises,  other  centers  will  be  recommended  for  South  Boston, 
Roxbury,  West  End,  East  Boston,  Charlestown,  and  elsewhere 
as  opportunity  opens.  Some  of  the  old  abandoned  buildings 
will  be  serviceable  for  such  purposes,  e.  g.,  the  old  building  on 
Winthrop  street,  Roxbury,  the  Parkman  on  Broadway,  in 
South  Boston;  the  Elizabeth  Peabody,  in  the  West  End. 

If  the  new  child  labor  law  ultimately  operates,  as  many 
suppose  it  will  operate,  to  keep  children  in  school  until  they 
are  sixteen  years  of  age,  there  will  be  urgent  need  for  these 
schools  in  the  near  future. 

Prevocational  School  for  Girls. 
The  specialization  in  the  department  of  household  arts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  girls  in  the  elementary  schools  is  set 
forth  elsewhere  in  this  report  under  the  heading  of  "Household 
Arts." 

This  work  is  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Assistant  Super- 
intendent Ripley,  who  reports  in  part  as  follows: 

"  The  standard  course  of  study  has  been  modified  in  nine  of  our  school 
districts  for  selected  girls.  The  selection  has  been  based  in  most  of  the 
schools  on  the  characteristics  of  the  girls  concerned.  The  girls  chosen  are 
those  whose  aptitudes  are  more  evident  in  manual  than  in  academic  lines, 
and  they  are  generally  girls  who  would  not  remain  in  school  long  enough 
to  graduate  from  the  regular  grade  classes. 

"  The  Abraham  Lincoln,  Bowdoin,  Dillaway,  Franklin,  Hancock,  Nor- 
cross,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Washington  Allston  and  Wells  Schools  each  has 
one  or  more  classes  of  girls  following  some  particular  form  of  training 
aimed  to  be  of  both  practical  and  general  benefit  to  the  pupils  taking  it. 
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"  The  work  planned  is  not  identical  in  any  two  districts.  In  several 
districts  the  home  making  idea  is  the  dominant  one.  In  these  classes 
the  girls  are  given  more  housekeeping  to  do  than  the  ordinary  cooking 
course  affords;  that  is,  they  have  an  increased  amount  of  dusting,  cleaning, 
and  care  taking.  They  also  have  wider  experience  and  greater  responsi- 
bility in  both  cooking  and  serving. 

"  In  some  of  the  schools  the  attention  of  the  girls  is  centered  in  sewing, 
and  they  make  garments  for  themselves,  for  their  little  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  sometimes  articles  which  are  used  in  their  homes.  In  some 
sewing  classes  home  mending  is  made  a  feature. 

"  In  other  schools  the  cookery  course  is  so  modified  as  to  lay  emphasis 
upon  the  preparation  and  care  of  the  food  of  young  children. 

"In  a  number  of  schools  the  girls  have  done  practically  all  of  the  work 
in  equipping  a  flat,  excepting,  of  course,  the  furniture. 

"  Laundry  work,  cost  of  materials,  shop  luncheons,  are  emphasized  in 
other  schools. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  single  statement  about  this  work  which  would 
cover  all  schools.  Each  school  is  working  out  its  problem  under  its  own 
limitations. 

"  It  must  be  remembered  we  have  no  money  for  this  work;  that  we  are 
not  able  to  assign  a  teacher  to  assist  in  intensifying  the  course  of  study 
along  certain  fines,  and  that  in  most  cases  we  have  no  suitable  room. 
But  even  under  these  unfavorable  conditions  the  principals  and  teachers 
are  going  forward  with  the  idea  of  working  out  some  form  of  endeavor 
which  will  interest  the  girls  whose  attention  cannot  be  held  under  ordinary 
schoolroom  conditions 

"Our  workers  are  also  keeping  in  mind  schoolroom  training  which  will 
be  useful  to  these  girls  when  they  leave  the  school. 

"  We  cannot  call  it  prevocational  work  because  it  is  yet  in  far  too  informal 
a  stage  to  justify  the  expectation  that  the  training  received  will  have  any 
certain  money  value.  If,  however,  the  work  justifies  the  present  hopes  it 
has  raised,  it  should  be  given  recognition  and  financial  support  next  year. 
Every  girls'  school  should  be  allowed  at  least  one  such  class,  on  a  basis  of 
25  pupils.  I  mean  that  in  counting  numbers,  the  master  should  be  per- 
mitted an  allowance  of  25  pupils  for  one  girls'  class.  This  would  of  course 
increase  the  salary  budget. 

"Equipment  would  cost  a  great  deal  if  complete  and  efficient,  but  it 
seems  wise  to  recommend  only  $50  for  each  class. 

"  Materials  used  will  cost  about  $180  per  class.  So  that  the  total  cost 
for  20  classes,  apart  from  instruction,  would  be  about  $4,600." 

IV.  THE  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  PLAN. 
Sometime  near  the  age  of  twelve,  or  in  school  years  about 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  children  enter  a  new  stage  of 
development,  recognized  by  physiologists  and  psychologists 
as  the  transition  between  childhood  and  youth.  New  interests 
then  rapidly  rise  into  prominence,  and  the  former  routine 
becomes  distasteful  to  such  a  degree  that  but  little  progress  is 
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made  except  as  "new  occasions  teach  new  duties. "  In  the 
older  countries  of  the  civilized  world  this  is  made  the  point  of 
departure  for  secondary  schools;  in  many  places  in  this  country 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  offer  the  student  some  choice  of 
subjects  or  introduce  the  elements  of  some  subjects  formerly 
reserved  for  high  schools.  Some  such  plan  is  favored  by  almost 
all  educators,  some  call  it  the  six  and  six  plan  (six  year  elemen- 
tary and  six  year  high  school  course) ;  some  the  six,  three  and 
three  plan  (six  year  elementary,  three  year  junior,  and  three 
year  senior  high  school  course);  and  some  the  intermediate 
school  plan,  introducing  departmental  teaching  and  thus 
readily  giving  a  wider  selection  of  subjects  with  little  or  no 
additional  expense.  The  plans  differ  little  but  in  name. 

Our  Latin  schools  are  established  upon  the  six  and  six  plan. 
Their  highly  deserved  renown  and  the  remarkable  number  of 
distinguished  names  enrolled  in  their  alumnal  catalogues 
should  remove  any  prejudice  that  might  exist  against  children 
beginning  certain  so-called  higher  branches  earlier  than  is 
customary.  In  fact,  a  foreign  language  is  acquired  with  greater 
difficulty  the  later  in  life  it  is  begun.  If  its  idioms  are  to  be 
mastered,  and  its  vocabulary  and  forms  are  to  become  second 
nature,  it  must  be  begun  early.  If  the  child  is  to  learn  to  speak 
the  language  and  think  in  it, — in  short,  if  he  is  to  get  the  real 
benefit  of  bilingual  instruction,  he  should  begin  it  by  the  con- 
versational, or  direct  method,  about  the  age  of  twelve.  Instead 
of  the  child  losing  in  other  branches  such  as  English  by  so  doing, 
it  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  he  gains.  The 
new  field  for  the  training  of  memory  and  judgment,  and  the 
comparison  of  one  language  with  the  other,  sharpen  his  wits 
and  give  him  new  interest  and  power  of  attack.  Many  a  child 
is  stupefied  by  being  kept  in  the  routine  of  the  three  R's  for 
eight  years.  English  grammar  can  be  best  understood  by 
studying  another  language  alongside  of  it.  Much  of  arith- 
metic, especially  mental  arithmetic,  belongs  along  with  algebra 
which  is  the  key  to  mental  arithmetic. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  discuss  the  matter  at  length, 
as  there  is  no  desire  to  deprive  anyone  of  the  privilege  of 
continuing  eight  years  strictly  in  a  study  of  the  common 
branches.  Many  children,  however,  are  going  to  high  school 
and  for  cultural  purposes  will  then  begin  a  foreign  language 
as  one  of  their  major  subjects.  Such  children  may,  without 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  going  at  so  early  an  age  to 
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a  distant  school  (or,  as  very  many  do,  to  a  private  school), 
be  given  opportunity  to  take  the  studies  they  should  take  by 
the  " intermediate  school  plan."  The  schools  should  so  far 
as  possible  meet  the  needs  of  all.  They  should  not  be  so  meager 
and  barren  as  to  drive  the  children  of  ambitious  parents  to 
private  schools.  A  large  number  cannot  afford  this  for  economic 
reasons.  Others  do  not  desire  to  do  so  for  patriotic  reasons. 
The  children  of  Dorchester  deserve  an  opportunity  the  same  as 
is  offered  in  the  Back  Bay  by  the  Latin  schools.  At  least  it 
will  cost  nothing  to  try  the  experiment  and  see  if  there  is  a 
demand  for  it  and  if  the  results  are  worth  while. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Burke  has  investigated  the  plan 
thoroughly,  and  discussed  it  at  length  with  the  principals  and 
with  the  school  committee.  A  portion  of  his  report  to  the 
superintendent  upon  the  modification  of  the  course  of  study 
is  as  follows: 

"  Fundamentally,  the  aims  to  be  secured  by  modification  of  the  course 
of  study  are : 

I.  The  elimination  of  nonessentials  in  the  present  curriculum,  an 
accomplishment  rendered  highly  difficult  by  existing  programs. 

II.  The  bridging  over  of  the  void  between  the  elementary  and  the 
high  school  grades    This  may  be  achieved 

(a.)  By  introduction  into  the  grades  of  some  subjects  of  the  high  school 
course,  and  by  reserving  for  the  high  school  some  of  the  more  difficult 
work  now  required  in  the  elementary  grades. 

(6.)  By  the  establishment  of  departmental  instruction  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades. 

(c.)    By  promotion  of  pupils  in  the  grades  by  subjects. 

(d.)  By  bringing  the  teachers  of  the  two  systems  of  schools  into 
sympathetic  relation. 

(e.)  By  making  work  in  all  subjects  throughout  the  entire  twelve 
years  sequential,  clearly  articulated,  and  closely  correlated. 

III.  By  a  differentiation  of  work  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade. 

(a.)  For  those  who  are  to  leave  school  at  the  close  of  the  elementary 
course. 

(6.)    For  those  who  are  to  pursue  vocational  courses. 

(c.)    For  those  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  high  schools. 

"It  is  to  these  pupils  last  mentioned  (c)  that  the  remaining  portion  of 
this  report  is  intended  to  apply. 

"Four  districts  have  been  designated  by  the  superintendent  for  the 
introduction  of  such  a  language  experimentally,  where  an  intelligent  and 
fair  test  may  be  made  of  its  practicability.  These  districts  are:  The 
Henry  L.  Pierce,  the  Mary  Hemenway,  the  Edward  Everett,  in  Dorchester, 
and  the  Chapman  in  East  Boston.  In  the  first  two  districts  it  is  intended 
to  establish  classes  in  the  French  language,  and  in  the  latter  two,  classes 
in  the  German  language. 
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"The  following  teachers  have  been  selected  for  their  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions to  begin  this  important  work: 

"  Chapman  District,  Miss  Lucy  W.  Eaton,  master's  assistant. 

"  Edward  Everett  District,  Hildegard  Fick,  assistant. 

"Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Clara  B.  Cutler,  first  assistant,  grammar. 

"  Mary  Hemenway  District,  Mary  Polk,  first  assistant,  grammar. 

"  It  might  be  remarked  in  passing  that  one  of  these  teachers,  Miss  Cutler, 
has  spent  her  summer  vacation  in  Paris  preparing  herself  more  thoroughly 
for  her  new  duties. 

"  With  a  view  of  articulating  this  work  in  the  grades  with  the  high  school, 
conferences  have  already  been  held,  and  others  will  be  held  as  the  work 
progresses,  between  the  teachers  of  high  and  elementary  schools  who  are 
interested  in  this  problem.  For  instance,  in  Dorchester,  a  conference  has 
been  held  consisting  of  the  headmaster  of  the  Dorchester  High,  the  head 
of  the  department  of  French,  the  masters  and  the  proposed  teachers  of 
French  in  the  elementary  schools.  All  the  outlines  of  work  for  the  new 
departure,  and  the  methods  to  be  employed  will  be  arranged  in  such 
conferences  as  these,  so  that  no  work  shall  be  fragmentary  but  part  of 
an  organized  and  harmonious  whole. 

"  At  this  conference  referred  to  it  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  pupils 
completing  successfully  the  two  years  in  the  elementary  schools  might 
anticipate  a  year's  work  in  the  high  school,  and  upon  entering  the  latter 
institution  begin  at  once  the  work  of  the  second  year  in  French. 

"It  is  proposed  further  to  articulate  the  work  in  the  English  language, 
to  reduce  repetitions  in  this  subject  to  a  minimum,  and  to  make  all  the 
work  more  progressive.  Here  again  all  the  teachers  interested  will 
assemble,  discuss  the  problem  presented,  and  agree  upon  methods  of 
procedure. 

"  Still  further,  it  may  be  possible  to  introduce  into  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  the  simpler  principles  of  algebra  through  the  presentation  of  the 
equation,  for  instance,  and  thereby  establish  another  link  between  the 
high  and  elementary  schools." 

V.    HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  statistical  tables,  issued  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  show 
that  between  12  and  13  per  cent  of  the  day  school  attendance 
is  in  the  high  schools.  In  the  last  five  years  the  growth  of  the 
high  schools  has  been  more  than  40  per  cent.  The  registration 
on  September  30,  1913,  was  15,198,  which  was  947  greater 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  growth  has  not  yet  reached  its  limit.  The  number 
promoted  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  high  schools  last 
June  was  6,833.  Of  these,  5,550  (approximately)  have  actually 
entered  the  high  schools  this  autumn.  The  number  entering 
high  school  is  about  80  per  cent  of  the  number  graduating  from 
the  eighth  grade.    As  child  labor  laws  become  more  stringent  . 
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it  is  probable  that  the  number  going  to  high  school  will  increase. 
This  will  also  affect  the  attendance  in  the  second  year  of  high 
school,  in  which  many  of  the  children  are  below  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

About  73  per  cent  of  last  year's  beginning  class  have  con- 
tinued in  high  school  this  year.  This  is  a  good  showing  for  a 
large  city,  though  the  loss  is  considerable.  The  average 
shrinkage  in  attendance  between  the  first  and  second  year  of 
high  school,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  is  33  per  cent;  here 
it  is  27  per  cent  . 

The  greatest  falling  off  in  city  schools  is  not  as  some  suppose 
at  the  close  of  the  elementary  schools  but  in  the  first  high  school 
year.  The  pupils  are  then  fourteen,  and  if  they  become  dis- 
satisfied can  go  to  work  without  hindrance.  Employers  prefer 
high  school  students,  of  course,  so  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a 
"job."  Frequently  the  child  is  placed  in  high  school  only  till 
suitable  work  can  be  found,  as  the  law  requires  continuous 
attendance  in  school  up  to  sixteen,  unless  the  child  is  actually 
at  work. 

The  new  law  reducing  the  hours  of  child  labor  will  tend  to 
keep  children  in  school,  but  until  the  working  age  is  raised 
above  fourteen,  the  falling  off  in  the  first  years  of  high  school 
will  continue  to  be  large,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  schools  to  put  forth  an  earnest  effort  to  make  it  as  small 
as  possible. 

Among  the  remedies  proposed  to  decrease  the  mortality  in 
high  schools  are  the  following: 

1.  Through  the  counselors  in  the  elementary  school  see  that 
every  child  with  the  aid  of  his  parents  chooses  the  type  of  high 
school  best  fitted  to  his  needs  and  aptitudes.  In  every  elemen- 
tary school  this  was  attempted  last  June.  In  many  cases 
children  were  taken  on  visits  to  various  high  schools  and  the 
work  discussed  with  them.  The  annual  report  of  the  school 
committee  for  1912  is  an  interesting  booklet  full  of  information 
concerning  secondary  schools.  It  was  discussed  in  every  eighth 
grade  and  sent  to  the  homes.  In  all  cases  the  approval  of  the 
parents  in  the  choice  of  high  school  was  insisted  upon. 

2.  The  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
higher  elementary  and  the  lower  high  school  grades  should  be 
so  dovetailed  together  that  there  should  be  no  gap  between 
them.  A  serious  attempt  in  this  direction  is  the  "Intermediate 
School  Plan,"  providing  that  children  may  take  the  first  steps 
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in  certain  so-called  secondary  subjects  in  the  elementary 
schools.  This  and  the  prevocational  courses,  which  also 
belong  to  the  same  plan,  are  described  elsewhere.  Between 
the  eighth  grade  teachers  and  the  first  year  high  school 
teachers  there  should  be  close  and  sympathetic  contact  looking 
toward  making  the  course  continuous  and  without  unnecessary 
duplication  of  subject  matter.  This  is  to  be  brought  about 
by  conferences  on  various  subjects  beginning  with  English,  to 
be  followed  by  the  appointment  of  committees  to  arrange  a 
continuous  course. 

3.  In  the  first  year  of  the  high  schools  a  determined  effort 
should  be  made  to  discover  the  needs  of  every  pupil.  The 
first  twelve  weeks  are  the  crucial  period.  Failure  then  is 
almost  sure  to  be  fatal.  Yet  in  the  first  year  classes  the  schools 
are  the  most  crowded  and  the  class  duties  of  teachers  the 
heaviest.  Many  children  are  in  a  daze  and  hardly  know  what 
they  are  about,  and  no  one  is  provided  to  look  after  them.  The 
wonder  is  that  so  many  persist.  Special  helpers  should  be 
provided  to  ferret  out  all  who  need  help  and  see  that  they  get 
it  at  the  right  time.  New  sections  should  be  started  for  groups 
who  are  in  a  hopeless  muddle  and  they  should  begin  over. 
Slow-moving  classes  should  be  formed  that  do  not  have  to  keep 
step  with  rapidly  moving  classes.  A  flexible  classification  in 
the  larger  high  schools  should  permit  the  ready  transfer  of  a 
pupil  to  the  section  for  which  he  is  best  fitted. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  head  masters  are  blind  to 
the  situation.  They  are  contending  with  it  as  best  they  may, 
but  if  a  special  assistant  or  two  is  needed  in  each  school 
to  relieve  excellent  teachers  for  this  purpose  of  giving  extra 
assistance  to  the  slower  pupils  their  appointment  should  be 
heartily  favored. 

Some  of  the  head  masters  make  careful  reports  to  the  elemen- 
tary masters  upon  the  progress  of  the  children  from  the  elemen- 
tary districts  and  in  many  instances  the  pupils  return  to  report 
to  their  former  teachers.  This  excellent  plan  is  to  be 
encouraged.  Probably  no  friend  of  the  child  is  more  anxious 
to  know  or  to  help  than  is  the  eighth  grade  teacher.  Also 
the  teacher  thus  gets  an  insight  into  the  difficulties  of  the 
grade  ahead  and  can  prepare  the  children  for  them. 

Closer  touch  with  the  mental  habits  of  pupils  will  enable 
teachers  to  become  a  greater  force  in  children's  lives.  Many 
pupils  are  satisfied  with  lower  marks  than  would  be  expected 
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with  their  ability.  Many  never  work  at  any  task  other  than 
in  a  slipshod,  faint-hearted  fashion.  Many  do  poorly  with  one 
teacher  and  well  with  another  in  the  same  subject.  Are  the* 
pupils  different  or  the  teacher's  standards  different?  It  is 
desirable  that  much  more  should  be  done  than  has  yet  been 
done  to  establish  standards  of  work  in  different  subjects.  The 
efficiency  tests  in  English  that  are  now  started  in  the  elementary 
schools  should  also  be  applied  to  high  school  English  until 
clear  ideas  are  reached  as  to  what  a  first  or  second  year  pupil 
should  be  expected  to  do.  One  teacher  marks  a  composition 
90  which  another  in  the  same  grade  marks  40;  one  teacher 
marks  a  Latin  exercise  80  which  another  marks  20.  This  is 
not  meant  as  a  reflection  on  teachers.  Some  of  the  most 
brilliant  teachers  are  the  worst  offenders.  There  are  no 
standards  of  rating  pupils,  and  no  standard  of  what  is  reason- 
able and  attainable  in  the  work  of  pupils  in  high  schools. 

Another  question  to  which  some  of  our  head  masters  have 
given  much  attention  concerns  economic  efficiency  in  the 
arranging  of  the  programs  in  high  schools.  They  are  endeavor- 
ing to  determine  a  scientific  basis  of  program-making  that  will 
conserve  the  time  and  energy  of  teachers  and  pupils.  In 
large  specialized  high  schools  it  is  believed  a  working  schedule 
is  possible  that  is  also  financially  more  economical. 

In  the  smaller  high  schools  and  those  offering  a  large  variety 
in  the  choice  of  studies  more  teachers  in  proportion  to  num- 
bers is  necessary,  as  some  classes  are  not  likely  to  be  full  when 
there  is  free  selection.  If  students  were  required  to  select 
groups  of  studies  instead  of  having  free  selection  it  would 
facilitate  program-making.  Also,  if  studies  for  which  there  is 
only  small  demand  were  given  only  in  certain  high  schools  it 
would  limit  the  waste  due  to  small  classes. 

The  improvement  of  high  school  organization  is  a  technical 
matter  at  best,  and  is  attended  with  so  many  local  considera- 
tions that  only  slow  progress  can  be  expected.  Of  the  fifteen 
high  schools  of  the  city,  two  are  classical,  the  Public  Latin  and 
the  Girls'  Latin.  Two  are  vocational  —  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  for  boys  and  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  for 
girls.  One,  the  Mechanic  Arts  High,  is  a  manual  training  high 
school,  and  the  rest  are  general  high  schools,  in  many  of 
which  vocational  or  semi-vocational  courses  are  given. 
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Courses  in  High  School. 

The  tendency  in  this  city  is  toward  distinctly  specialized 
schools,  rather  than  toward  composite  schools,  although  most 
of  the  schools  should  still  be  classified  as  general  high  schools. 
The  schools  most  distinctly  specialized  are  the  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts  for  girls,  the  High  School  of  Commerce  for  boys, 
and  the  two  classical  high  schools.  Probably  no  schools  in 
the  country  do  the  particular  thing  they  set  out  to  do  better 
than  these  four  schools. 

In  the  two  classical  schools  the  requirements  are  less  elastic 
than  those  in  other  schools.  They  do  not  provide  even  an 
optional  course  in  art  or  music.  They  offer  a  six-year  course 
of  stud}',  taking  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  elemen- 
tary; and  a  four-year  course,  taking  pupils  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  grade.  The  six-year  course  is  probably  to  be  preferred, 
as  the  students  have  the  advantage  of  two  years  more  of 
training  in  the  classics,  and  by  beginning  the  foreign  language 
earlier  the  forms  and  vocabulary  are  more  readily  memorized 
and  the  grammar  is  more  gradually  mastered. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

There  is  wide  difference  of  opinion  about  what  should  be  the 
purpose  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  pupils  of  this  school  would  become  high  grade 
mechanics,  but  the  statistics  of  its  alumni  do  not  lead  to  such 
a  conclusion.  The  graduates  find  occupation  of  the  same 
character  and  diversity  as  the  graduates  of  general  high  schools. 
There  is  not  sufficiently  close  relation  of  the  academic  studies 
to  shop  problems  to  develop  a  compelling  interest  in  the  shop. 
The  shop  work  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  develop  technique  and 
does  not  concern  itself  with  a  commercial  product. 

Some  have  supposed  that  this  school  should  offer  the  best 
preparatory  training  for  higher  technical  schools,  but  the  type 
of  mind  that  is  required  at  those  schools  is  the  kind  that  is 
most  capable  of  attacking  abstract  propositions,  while  theo- 
retically the  manual  training  school  invites  those  who  are 
objective  minded  and  who  deal  best  with  concrete  material. 

The  school  is  doing  excellent  work  and  it  is  difficult  to  limit 
the  attendance  to  the  capacity  of  the  building.    The  shops 
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provide  a  course  in  manual  training  and  the  studies  are  taught 
much  as  they  are  in  general  high  schools  by  teachers  who  are 
remarkably  competent.  In  short,  while  the  school  is  not  what 
its  name  implies,  it  is  a  good  school  and  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  before  it  is  radically  changed. 

The  purpose  of  a  school  of  mechanic  arts,  as  distinct  from 
a  trade  school,  such  as  the  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys, 
would  be  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  directive  places  in  the 
industries,  just  as  the  High  School  of  Commerce  is  attempting 
to  do  in  commercial  pursuits.  This  would  require  that  the 
shops  should  take  the  pupils  through  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction used  in  up-to-date  industrial  concerns,  so  that  they 
would  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  method  without 
dwelling  upon  one  process  so  long  as  would  be  necessary  to 
make  a  skilled  mechanic  in  that  particular  craft.  Thus, 
for  example,  they  would  be  taken  through  the  commercial 
processes  in  the  pattern  making,  foundry,  forging  and  machine 
shops,  without  attempting  to  make  skilled  artisans  of  them, 
as  the  latter  would  be  manifestly  impossible. 

The  academic  studies  would  be  taught  with  an  eye  single  to 
their  use  in  solving  shop  problems  and  in  close  relation  to  the 
immediate  shop  needs.  The  drawing,  science,  mathematics, 
and  even  the  history  and  English  would  become  specialized 
courses,  entirely  distinct  from  the  courses  offered  in  general 
high  schools.  The  output  of  such  a  school  would  be  boys  who 
would  go  into  the  industries  not  as  craftsmen  but  as  inspectors, 
foremen,  general  utility  men,  eventually  to  work  up  to  posi- 
tions as  superintendents  and  managers. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  converting  this  high  school  to  this 
purpose,  outside  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  believe 
the  school  is  now  filling  a  real  need,  are:  1.  The  present 
equipment,  although  elaborate  and  expensive,  is  absolutely 
unsuitable.  2.  The  staff  of  teachers,  though  excellent  in  what 
they  are  now  doing,  has  not  had  industrial  training  and  could 
not  give  the  related  knowledge  that  the  pupils  should  have. 
3.  The  present  building  would  not  accommodate  the  present 
attendance  with  such  a  course,  and  as  the  other  high  schools  are 
crowded,  what  would  become  of  the  other  students?  4.  Who 
knows  what  demand  there  would  be  in  the  industries  for  this 
sort  of  training? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that  require  consideration. 
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If  the  school  were  to  be  organized  now,  it  would  probably  be 
along  the  lines  suggested,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  gradual 
transformation  might  be  effected. 

It  is  possible  also  to  develop  a  course  in  the  school  on  the 
part-time  plan,  giving  the  boys  extensive  experience  in  com- 
mercial shops  and  paralleling  this  with  theoretical  education 
in  the  school. 

Industrial  Education. 

Industrial  education  is  developing  in  this  country  in  two 
directions.  In  one,  the  technical  instruction  is  given  in  school, 
and  the  practice  in  the  trade  is  given  in  commercial  shops. 
In  the  other,  instruction  and  practice  are  to  be  had  in  the  school. 
The  former  type  of  industrial  training  has  been  started  in  our 
Hyde  Park  High  School  in  conjunction  with  the  machine  shops 
in  that  vicinity.  This  is  virtually  an  apprenticeship  system  in 
which  the  school  controls,  placing  the  welfare  of  the  apprentice 
and  his  educational  development  above  his  commercial  pro- 
ductiveness. This  plan  is  succeeding  in  many  places  and  is 
comparatively  inexpensive.  The  idea  of  giving  the  theory 
in  the  school  and  the  practice  in  the  real  shop  is  of  wide  applica- 
tion. Our  ''school  and  store"  course  in  salesmanship  is  an 
application  of  this  principle  to  commercial  education. 

In  the  first  type,  or  cooperative  industrial  course,  as  now 
in  operation  in  the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  the  boys  spend 
one-half  the  week  in  neighboring  shops  and  the  other  half  in 
school.  There  are  about  thirty  boys  taking  this  course,  which 
has  now  been  in  operation  a  year,  and  is  as  follows: 


First  Year. 

Subject.  Periods.  Points. 

English   4  4 

Shop  Mathematics   4  4 

Drafting   6  3 

Elementary  Science   4  3 

Shop  Work   6  3 

Military  Drill   2  2 

Music   1  1 

Total   27  20 

As  a  part  of  the  regular  work,  frequent  excursions  will  be  made  to 
various  industrial  plants,  and  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  one  afternoon 
each  week  is  to  be  devoted  to  work  in  some  manufacturing  establishment 
in  Hyde  Park,  without  pay. 
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Second  Year. 

Subject.                                                                                  Periods.  Points. 

English   3  3 

Shop  Mathematics   3  3 

Physics   4  3 

Machine  Drafting   6  3 

Military  Drill  '  .      .  2  2 

Music   I  1 

Cooperative  Shop  Work  in  some  Hyde  Park  manufactur- 
ing establishment  2\  days  each  week  (Friday,  Saturday 

and  Monday)  with  pay  of  apprentice   -  10 

Total   *19  25 

Third  Year. 

Subject.                                                                                  Periods.  Points. 

English   3  3 

Shop  Mathematics   3  3 

Machine  Drafting   4  2 

Chemistry   4  2 

Military  Drill   2  2 

Music  .                  .;*    .      .      .      .    •  .     •-.            .  1  ;  1' 
Cooperative  Shop  Work  in  some  Hyde  Park  manufactur- 
ing establishment  2\  days  each  week  (Friday,  Saturday 

and  Monday)  with  pay  of  apprentice   -  10 

Total   17  23 

Spanish,  German  or  French  may  be  elected  in  place  of 

Drill  and  Music   3  3 

Fourth  Year. 

Subject.                                                                                  Periods.  Points. 

English   3  3 

Shop  Mathematics   3  3 

Machine  Drafting   4  2 

Shop  Science     .    3  3 

Military  Drill   2  2 

Music   1  1 

Cooperative  Shop  Work  in  some  Hyde  Park  manufactur- 
ing establishment  2\  days  each  week  (Friday,  Saturday 

and  Monday)  with  pay  of  apprentice  .....  -  10 

Total   16  24 

Spanish,  German  or  French  may  be  elected  in  place  of 

Drill  and  Music   3  3 


As  this  school  course  develops  definite  plans  of  apprenticeship 
a  uniform  pay  for  shop  work  will  be  necessary. 

Courses  in  General  High  Schools. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  so-called  general  high 
schools  are  conventionalized  so  that  they  are  alike.    They  have 
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fortunately  been  allowed  a  good  deal  of  freedom  and  have 
earnestly  endeavored  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  needs  of  their 
communities.  Most  of  them  offer  a  large  variety  of  studies 
with  freedom  of  selection,  more  than  is  now  customary  in  high 
schools.  The  tendency  now  is  to  group  the  studies  in  courses 
and  to  give  freedom  in  selecting  the  course  rather  than  in 
selecting  individual  subjects.  The  choice  here  is  so  free  that 
students  may  study  a  foreign  language  for  a  time  and  at  their 
option  drop  it  and  take  up  another.  This  and  other  questions 
concerning  general  high  schools  are  touched  upon  by  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke',  who  has 
been  assigned  to  the  consideration  of  the  needs  of  general  high 
schools : 

1.  Assignment  of  Credits. 
"  Occasionally  pupils  arrive  at  the  end  of  a  high  school  course  who  profess 
a  lack  of  information  concerning  the  credits  or  points  that  they  have 
won.  To  prevent  such  a  condition,  it  might  be  well  for  each  head  master 
to  nominate  from  his  corps  some  teacher  who  shall  be  responsible  for  all 
records  relating  to  the  promotion  of  pupils.  To  such  a  counselor  early 
in  the  school  year  the  duty  might  be  assigned  to  interview  each  member 
of  the  graduating  class,  come  to  a  thorough  understanding  as  to  the  pupils' 
actual  status,  and  advise  each  pupil  specifically  what  his  individual  needs 
may  be. 

"To  meet  this  in  part,  a  detailed  account  of  the  points  necessary  for 
graduation  have  been  ordered  printed  on  the  back  of  the  students'  grade 
cards. 

2.  Progressive  Subjects. 

"Certain  subjects  are  recognized  by  the  head  masters  as  progressive; 
additional  credits  may  be  given  a  pupil  who  has  satisfactorily  completed 
advanced  work  in  such  subjects.  For  example,  a  pupil  satisfactorily  com- 
pleting third  year  German  may  receive  credit  for  second  year  German  in 
which  he  failed.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of 
practice  in  the  distribution  of  such  credits,  and  it  is  possible  that  one 
head  master  may  assign  points  in  a  particular  instance  where  another 
head  master  might  hesitate  or  refuse  to  do  so. 

"  It  would  seem  advisable,  therefore,  to  have  the  Head  Masters'  Associa- 
tion reconsider  this  subject  to  determine,  if  possible,  some  plan  of  pro- 
cedure that  will  be  more  uniform  and  more  satisfactory  in  its  operation. 

3.  Foreign  Languages 

"  A  large  number  of  pupils  in  high  schools  elect  a  foreign  language  for 
one  or  two  years;  they  then  drop  it  and  elect  another  foreign  language 
for  a  like  brief  period  of  time.  The  result  is  that  they  never  get  beyond 
a  very  elementary  acquaintance  with  either  language  and  their  study  is 
well  nigh  profitless.  Is  not  this  subject  sufficiently  important  to  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Head  Masters'  Association,  and  see  whether  they 
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may  not  wisely  direct  the  choice  of  studies  so  that  the  pupils  may  pursue 
at  least  one  of  the  foreign  languages  during  the  four  consecutive  years  of 
their  high  school  course?" 

Commercial  Courses  in  General  High  Schools. 
It  appears  that  outside  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
more  than  6,000  students  are  pursuing  commercial  courses. 
In  the  past,  these  courses  have  had,  as  their  goal,  positions  in 
stenography,  typewriting  and  bookkeeping.  It  is  estimated 
that  only  about  15  per  cent  of  commercial  positions  call  for 
these  special  arts,  a  large  part  of  the  work  in  commercial 
houses  consisting  of  salesmanship,  care  of  stock  and  kindred 
duties.  In  order  to  find  out  what  has  become  of  the  students 
who  prepared  for  commercial  pursuits  in  the  old  courses  of  study 
and  also  to  ascertain  what  percentages  of  children  actually  go 
into  different  kinds  of  commercial  positions,  Assistant  Super- 
tendent  Thompson  is  beginning  an  extensive  study.  With 
the  help  of  the  department  of  research  of  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union,  which  has  conducted  so  many 
valuable  surveys,  he  is  going  to  begin  the  study  from  the  school 
end,  and  trace  down  a  large  number  of  students  who  have  left 
the  schools,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
he  hopes  to  approach  the  subject  from  the  business  side,  tracing 
back  to  discover  the  training  that  has  been  most  or  least 
effective  with  those  now  in  commercial  pursuits.  Thus  in 
the  course  of  a  year  we  may  have  authoritative  data  that 
will  enable  us  to  prepare  courses  and  advise  students  more 
intelligently. 

Cooperation  Between  Store  and  School  in  Course  in 
Salesmanship. 

In  order  to  give  the  students  in  salesmanship  an  opportunity 
to  get  practical  training  in  commercial  work,  students  have 
occasionally  been  sent  to  stores,  and  the  resulting  interest  on 
their  part  has  been  so  great  as  to  show  the  possibilities  of  the 
schools  using  the  stores  as  laboratories.  This  very  interesting 
experiment  is  to  be  tried  at  once.  The  school  committee  has 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services  of  Mrs.  Lucinda  W. 
Prince,  whose  School  of  Salesmanship  is  known  throughout  this 
country  and  whose  ability  is  recognized  by  all  Boston  merchants. 
She  brings  to  the  important  undertaking  not  only  the  confidence 
of  all  our  school  people,  as  she  has  trained  most  of  our  teachers 
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of  salesmanship,  but  also  the  good  will  of  our  commercial 
leaders.  She  is  to  act  as  coordinator  between  school  and  store, 
to  see  that  the  school  course  is  the  best  possible,  that  the  teachers 
are  adequately  trained,  and  that  the  stores  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  practice  under  skilled  supervision.  Her  work  is 
to  fit  in  as  far  as  possible  with  continuation  school  work. 
While  a  class  of  store  employees  are  receiving  instruction  in 
the  continuation  schools,  their  places  are  to  be  taken  by  the 
students  from  the  high  schools  who  will  thus  get  store  practice. 
This  is  a  matter  of  such  importance  that  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent Mr.  Thompson,  to  whom  is  assigned  commercial  education, 
has  made  an  extensive  report  upon  it,  a  part  of  which  follows: 

"Commercial  education  needs  to  be  put  upon  a  fact  basis.  What 
we  are  doing  at  present  may  be  exactly  what  is  suitable,  but  no  one  can 
prove  it. 

"  Three  studies  into  actual  business  conditions  affecting  commercial 
education  are  familiar  to  the  writer. 

"Each  of  these  investigations  point  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that 
commercial  education  as  practised  quite  generally  to-day  shows  points  of 
serious  discrepancy  between  the  aim  of  the  school  and  the  needs  of  the 
business  house.  Generally  speaking,  the  school  emphasizes  one  thing  and 
business  emphasizes  a  totally  different  thing.  Commercial  education 
today  is  clerical,  and  business  is  competitive.  The  school  is  turning  out 
stenographers  and  bookkeepers,  while  business  needs  sales  people  and 
submanagers. 

"It  is  interesting  to  know  the  proportions  into  which  each  class  of 
commercial  employees  are  assigned.  As  a  rule,  but  15  per  cent  of  the 
ordinary  business  organization  (banks  excepted)  composes  the  clerical 
force  (stenographers,  bookkeepers,  etc.).  From  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  store  force  are  employed  in  the  competitive  force,  namely,  sales 
people,  buyers,  managers.  The  competitive  function  is  the  most  important 
in  numbers  and  influence,  and  is  consequently  the  best  paid.  Commercial 
education  has  not  as  yet,  except  from  some  very  recent  beginnings,  paid 
attention  to  the  training  for  workers  for  the  chief  function  of  business. 

"The  school-master  is  willing  to  join  hands  with  the  business  man 
in  cooperative  effort  to  ascertain  the  facts  which  should  be  the  basis  for 
school  procedure.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  State  Committee  (Massa- 
chusetts) on  Business  Education,  held  in  Boston  June  last,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted :  '  It  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 
commercial  courses  should  be  founded  primarily  on  business  needs,  as  far 
as  such  needs  are  discernible.  This  committee  seeks  facts  respecting  the 
nature  of  business  needs  affecting  business  education,  and  welcomes  the 
opinions  of  business  bodies  upon  this  subject;  the  committee  wishes  to 
encourage  all  investigations  that  may  shed  light  on  this  important  mat  fcer. ' 
At  this  meeting  it  was  voted  that  a  subcommittee  be  appointed  to  present 
to  the  attention  of  local  chambers  of  commerce  the  necessity  of  better 
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information  about  the  educational  equipment  for  business  and  to  formu- 
late plans  of  getting  essential  facts  in  a  uniform  manner. 

"  Our  thesis  is  this:  Commercial  education  must  recognize  the  need  of 
readjustment.  "While  the  excuses  are  many  and  good  for  the  present  state 
of  affairs  they  explain  only  the  past  and  do  not  justify  a  continuation  of 
the  present  situation.  The  business  man  has  his  obligations  no  less  than 
the  schoolmaster.  He  cannot  continue  to  criticise  and  complain;  he  must 
take  hold  and  lift. 

"  The  proper  economic  and  effective  plan  is  for  the  two  forces  to 
unite,  the  school  to  teach  related  theory, —  those  aspects  of  business 
which  can  be  organized  into  courses  of  instruction.  Business  on  its  side 
should  guide  and  counsel  the  feature  and  offer  the  business  house  as  a 
laboratory  of  practical  experience.  The  business  house  cannot  make  the 
best  and  most  permanent  achievement  with  1  an-actual-school-in-the- 
business-house'  any  more  than  the  school  has  been  able  to  succeed  with 
the  idea  of  an  '  actual-business-in-t he-school'  plan.  Let  us  adopt  the 
sounder  principle  of  industrial  education  which  might  be  stated  as  follows: 
'Actual  education  in  the  shop  and  school.'  " 

Vocational  Courses  in  the  Fine  Arts  Needed. 

The  manual  training  of  the  elementaiy  schools  may  develop 
into  the  specialized  handicraft  of  the  prevocational  schools,  the 
industrial  training  of  the  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Bo}rs,  or 
the  higher  manual  training  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
Similarly  the  household  arts  course  may  develop  into  the 
specialized  work  of  the  prevocational  schools,  the  vocational 
training  of  the  Trade  School  for  Girls,  or  the  higher  courses  of 
the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts.  The  fine  arts  should  also 
have  a  chance  for  development. 

Some  opportunity  should  be  provided  for  those  who,  by 
means  of  the  elementary  courses  in  music  and  drawing,  discover 
vocational  aptitudes  for  the  fine  arts.  Through  cooperation 
with  the  Art  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  a  vocational 
course  in  portrait  art  and  applied  art  should  be  arranged  in 
connection  with  high  schools  as  suggested  on  page  34'  of  this 
report.  In  like  manner,  a  course  in  music,  in  which  the  instru- 
mental training  is  given  outside  of  school,  should  be  arranged, 
as  explained  in  the  suggestions  concerning  music  on  page  46. 
A  city  so  renowned  for  love  of  the  fine  arts  as  Boston  should 
take  measures  to  foster  vocational  education  in  art  and  music 
without  depriving  students  of  a  high  school  education.  As  it 
is  now,  those  who  specialize  in  these  subjects  must  go  to  private 
schools  or  lose  their  high  school  education.  Even  those  who 
take  music  simply  as  an  accomplishment  have  to  carry  it  as  an 
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extra  study,  to  the  detriment  of  their  health  or  their  other 
studies,  receiving  no  credit  for  it,  although  it  has  as  much 
educational  value  as  many  other  studies. 

VI.    INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  Boston  much  greater  attention  has  been  given  to  develop- 
ing the  second  form  of  industrial  schools  mentioned  under  "  High 
Schools — Industrial  Education,"  in  which  the  shop  is  in  the 
school.  The  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  and  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls  are  as  good  examples  of  this  type  of  industrial 
education  as  can  be  found  in  America. 

1.    The  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

This  school  was  opened  March  18,  1912,  with  ninety  pupils 
in  four  courses, —  machine  shop  work,  woodwork  (cabinet 
making),  printing  and  electrical  work.  In  September,  1912, 
there  were  registered  122  pupils  and  in  June,  1913, 110  remained, 
thus  showing  the  hold  the  school  took  upon  the  pupils  from  the 
first.  In  September,  1913,  out  of  these  110,  108  returned. 
Two  hundred  ten  additional  applications  for  admission 
were  received  in  June,  1913,  but  the  limitations  of  the  school 
building  are  such  that  the  total  attendance  has  been  limited 
to  170. 

The  pupils  entering  are  nearly  all  elementary  school  graduates. 
It  is  not  the  intention  to  restrict  admission  to  graduates,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  the  graduates  of  elementary  schools 
are  more  likely  to  persevere  and  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  the 
courses  in  the  industrial  school  than  those  who  leave  the  lower 
grades. 

The  policy  of  the  school  is  to  confine  the  shop  activities  to 
the  manufacture  of  useful  articles.  Nothing  is  asked  from 
the  school  authorities  in  the  way  of  furnishings  and  findings 
for  the  building  that  the  students  can  supply. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  the  course,  commercial 
work  is  done  in  the  several  departments;  for  example,  in  the 
printing  department,  all  kinds  of  job  printing;  in  the  carpentry 
division,  building  in  the  school  yard;  in  the  cabinetmaking 
division,  the  manufacture  of  furniture  and  playground  appa- 
ratus; in  the  machine  shop,  the  manufacture  of  single  tools 
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and  machines  in  anticipation  of  future  needs;  in  the  electrical 
department,  practical  work  in  the  installation  of  bells  and 
lights  in  school  buildings,  the  crews  being  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  practical  man  from  the  trade. 

The  students  upon  entering  the  course  give  all  day  to  shop 
work  until  they  have  acquired  some  experience.  The  time  is 
then  divided  about  equally  between  shop  work  and  academic 
work,  but  the  academic  work  is  closely  related  to  and  grows 
out  of  the  shop  work.  The  academic  subjects  are  drawing, 
mathematics,  applied  science,  English,  commercial  geography, 
industrial  history,  citizenship  and  hygiene. 

The  drawing  is  made  the  basis  of  all  the  shop  work.  Every 
head  of  department  is  a  competent  draftsman,  and  the  student 
is  obliged  to  draw  everything  he  is  to  make.  Before  being 
allowed  to  make  the  products  of  the  shop,  he  must  first  think 
out  and  express  on  paper  every  detail  of  the  project  that  is  to 
be  attempted.  The  drawing  is  not  pursued  as  a  formal  course, 
but  is  developed  according  to  the  project  upon  which  the 
student  is  working  in  the  shop.  In  like  manner,  mathematics 
is  not  formal,  but  is  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  student 
in  his  shop  work.  At  all  times  he  is  face  to  face  with  an 
accurate  and  intelligent  computation.  He  keeps  a  time  slip, 
estimates  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor,  makes  working 
drawings,  writes  out  specifications,  requisitions  for  materials 
and  tools,  and  after  he  makes  the  article,  compares  the  esti- 
mate with  the  actual  cost,  and  in  the  course  in  mathematics 
solves  many  problems  related  to  these  various  steps.  In  like 
manner,  the  course  in  science  deals  with  the  laws  of  matter  that 
are  basal  in  the  shop  work,  omitting  those  portions  of  the  sub- 
ject that  have  only  deferred  values.  The  academic  course, 
however,  is  by  no  means  meager  but  is  believed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  give  the  pupils  the  foundation  for  future 
development  and  a  cultural  basis  for  intelligent  citizenship 
and  training  that  he  could  not  hope  to  secure  if  he  began  work 
as  an  unskilled  apprentice. 

The  school  year  is  the  usual  one  of  forty  weeks.  The  school 
time,  however,  begins  at  8.30  a.  m.  and  extends  to  4  p.  m.  The 
students  admitted  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age  and  eligible 
for  an  employment  certificate.  The  course  is  at  present  two 
years  in  length,  but  a  tentative  course  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years  is  in  preparation.     The  State  Board  of  Education 
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approved  this  school  last  June,  so  that  one-half  the  expense 
for  instruction  and  maintenance  will  be  borne  by  the  state. 

A  new  building  suitably  equipped  must  be  provided  for  this 
school  if  it  is  to  be  properly  developed.  The  present  building 
is  entirely  inadequate  even  for  the  present  number  that  is  in 
attendance.  The  preference  for  this  type  of  education  is 
manifestly  so  great  that  a  building  for  500  pupils  would  not 
meet  the  demand.  The  school  committee  has  appropriated 
$50,000  in  this  year's  budget  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  has 
recently  voted  to  locate  the  school  in  the  Sherwin-Comins 
District.  A  tract  of  land  of  100,000  square  feet  will  not  be 
too  large  for  the  future  development  of  a  school  of  this  sort. 
The  building,  however,  will  not  be  so  expensive  as  ordinary 
high  school  buildings,  for  the  type  of  construction  is  to  be  more 
like  that  used  in  factories.  Suitable  quarters  for  administra- 
tive purposes  and  commodious  shops  of  very  simple  construc- 
tion with  space  for  future  extension  are  preferable.  If  future 
schools  of  this  type  are  needed  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  they 
should  be  established  as  colonies  of  the  central  school,  the  main 
school  plant  being  at  all  times  the  place  where  the  applied 
academic  and  administration  work  is  carried  on.  This  build- 
ing should  become  the  most  used  school  building  in  the  city, 
accommodating  pupils  by  day  and  night,  summer  and  winter. 
It  should  become  the  center  for  the  continuation  school  groups 
that  are  in  skilled  employment. 

2.    The  Trade  School  for  Girls. 

The  Trade  School  for  Girls  was  founded  by  a  public-spirited 
society  in  1904  and  became  a  state-aided  vocational  school 
under  the  joint  administration  of  the  city  and  the  state  in 
September,  1909.  It  has  already  outgrown  its  quarters,  so 
that  it  has  been  necessary  this  year  to  purchase  an  additional 
building,  thus  increasing  the  size  of  the  plant  about  one-half. 

TRADES  TAUGHT. 

To  the  trades  originally  offered — power  machine  operating, 
dressmaking  and  millinery  —  have  been  added  cutting  and 
fitting,  trade  design,  catering  and  novelty  work  of  every 
description.    Business  English  and  arithmetic,  sketching  and 
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modeling,  store  topics,  shopping  and  marketing  are  closely 
related  to  the  several  trades  taught. 

The  increased  efficiency  of  the  training  results  in  increased 
wages  for  the  girls  when  they  are  placed  in  the  shops  as 
the  following  figures  will  show: 

DAY  CLASSES. 
ENROLLMENT.  AVERAGE  BEGINNING  WAGE. 

1909-10    272     1909-10    .      .      .      .  .$4.75 

1912-13    604     1912-13    6.50 

Of  the  above,  383  took  up  dressmaking;  130  took  up  millinery;  59  took 
up  machine  operating;  17  took  up  catering;  7  took  up  trade  design;  8 
took  up  novelty  work. 

TERMS  AND  SESSIONS. 

As  the  majority  of  the  girls  are  eager  to  go  to  work  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  school  has  a  summer  session  of  eight  weeks 
to  prepare  them  for  placement  in  the  fall  season  and  to  enable 
elementary  school  graduates  to  gain  a  season  by  finishing  their 
preparatory  sewing  before  the  regular  fall  term  opens. 

The  sessions  are  long,  approximating  regular  business  hours, 
since  the  girls  are  all  of  working  age.  A  girl  may  enter  on  any 
school  day  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  her  own  ability  and 
application  permit;  there  are  no  classes,  strictly  speaking,  and 
promotions  are  made  each  and  every  day  from  workroom  to 
workroom  and  from  the  school  to  the  shop. 

Evening  sessions  are  held  from  October  to  April  for  girls 
and  women  over  seventeen,  and  many  of  the  day  school  girls, 
after  going  into  the  shop,  return  for  more  training  to  increase 
their  efficiency  and  to  raise  their  pay. 

From  October,  1912,  to  April,  1913,  335  women  were  enrolled 
in  the  evening  classes,  distributed  as  follows: 

Dressmaking    ....    106     Cutting  and  fitting  ...  20 

Millinery  63     Cooking  35 

Machine  operating  .      .  .111 

GOVERNING  BOARDS. 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  possessing  the  interest  and  confi- 
dence of  three  governing  boards,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
the  Boston  School  Committee  and  an  Advisory  Board  of  men 
and  women  who  keep  the  school  in  touch  with  the  business 
world  and  watch  closely  the  administration,  methods  of  work 
and  output  of  the  school. 
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CERTIFICATION. 

In  April,  1912,  the  School  Committee  adopted  a  one  year 
and  a  two  year  course  of  study  leading  to  a  certificate  having 
a  unique  feature,  L  e.,  the  requirement  that  the  holder  obtain 
the  employer's  signature  to  a  statement  of  work  satisfactorily 
done  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  months. 

On  October  29,  1913,  the  first  " Recognition  Night"  was 
celebrated,  when  one  hundred  girls  received  certificates  testify- 
ing to  their  successful  work  in  both  school  and  shop.  The 
recital  by  the  girls  of  their  shop  experiences  was  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  evening's  program. 

The  splendid  loyalty  of  the  girls  who  go  out  from  the  school 
is  an  important  factor  in  its  success,  for  every  Trade  School 
girl  well  placed  makes  way  for  an  increasing  number  of  suc- 
cessors. It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  a  Trade  School  gradu- 
ate to  come  in  and  say:  "Miss  A  or  Mr.  B  is  going 

to  promote  me  and  wants  another  girl  to  take  my  place,"  or 
a  telephone  call  will  come:  "The  girl  you  sent  me  Saturday  is 
fine;  send  me  two  more  just  like  her." 

Scores  of  letters  from  the  girls  have  been  submitted  but 
there  is  not  room  for  them  here. 

VII.    EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  opportunities  offered  in  our  night  schools  are  for  almost 
all  possible  needs.  There  are  nine  high  schools  providing 
instruction  in  fifty-five  subjects,  nineteen  elementary  schools 
for  foreigners  and  one  industrial  school  with  five  branches. 
The  high  schools  are  in  session  three  evenings  a  week  and  the 
elementary  schools  four.  Previous  to  this  year  the  elementary 
schools  were  in  session  five  evenings  a  week,  but  closely  fol- 
lowing the  day's  labor  the  strain  of  school  work  on  so  many 
evenings  was  found  to  be  excessive.  Illiterate  minors,  com- 
pelled by  law  to  attend  every  session,  had  to  neglect  home 
duties.  Attendance  on  Friday  evenings  was  especially  objec- 
tionable to  many  for  religious  reasons.  It  is  the  belief  that 
four  evenings  of  regular  and  willing  attendance  will  give 
better  results  than  five  evenings  of  irregular  and  unwilling 
attendance. 

The  instruction  in  the  evening  schools  has  to  a  great  extent 
been  given  by  candidates  for  appointment  in  day  schools. 
Many  of  these  have  little  or  no  teaching  experience.    As  night 
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school  teaching  is  much  more  difficult  than  day  teaching  it 
does  not  seem  fair  to  use  maturer  night  students  for  the  train- 
ing of  young  teachers.  Therefore,  the  rule  has  now  been 
changed,  making  day  school  teachers  eligible  for  evening 
school  employment  after  they  have  passed  their  first  pro- 
motional examination.  In  order  to  safeguard  teachers  from 
overwork  the  school  committee  has  made  a  rule  that  no  day 
school  teacher  may  serve  more  than  300  nights  in  five  years. 
It  is  the  intention  to  use  experienced  teachers  in  difficult  places 
and  associate  with  them  the  immature  teachers.  A  course  of 
training  for  the  teaching  of  foreigners  and  for  other  night 
teaching  has  been  given  this  fall,  with  great  profit  to  a  group 
of  young  aspirants  for  positions  as  teachers.  Every  one  who 
took  this  course  has  been  appointed  in  the  evening  schools, 
so  that  there  is  no  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  candi- 
dates that  they  are  not  given  a  chance. 

Those  concerned  with  night  school  matters  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  director,  Mr. 
W.  Stanwood  Field: 

High  School  Courses. 
"  The  commercial  high  school  course  is  the  most  largely  attended.  Many 
apply  for  this  course  without  the  necessary  qualifications.  They  look 
upon  stenography  and  bookkeeping  as  all  that  is  essential  to  a  business 
career,  when  in  fact  these  subjects  are  hardly  more  than  incidental.  Not 
until,  with  the  help  of  business  men  and  an  analysis  of  the  elements  of 
success  in  commercial  pursuits,  suitable  courses  have  been  devised  and 
developed  will  our  schools  meet  the  need  of  those  entering  business. 
Courses  in  business  organization,  salesmanship,  merchandise  and  adver- 
tising have  been  added,  but  this  simply  marks  a  beginning. 

Industrial  Courses. 

"  In  the  evening  industrial  schools  the  instruction  is  confined  chiefly  to 
wood  and  metal  working.  Numerous  well-defined  trades,  such  as  engrav- 
ing, silversmithy,  baking,  stone  cutting,  etc.,  for  which  supplementary 
instruction  could  well  be  provided,  await  the  assistance  of  tradespeople 
in  their  development. 

"  During  the  past  year  a  course  was  given  to  auto  truck  drivers.  The  use 
of  the  Franklin  Union  equipment  and  teachers  was  obtained  and  a  class 
of  30  was  given  a  course  of  20  lessons  at  a  cost  to  the  school  committee 
of  about  $1,000,  or  $1.65  a  lesson  per  student  in  attendance.  This  method 
was  used  to  test  the  demand  for  such  instruction  without  going  to  the  very 
considerable  expense  of  providing  an  equipment.  It  is  probable  that  the 
demand  is  pretty  well  covered  by  the  courses  offered  at  the  Franklin 
Union,  thus  making  the  duplication  of  their  work  by  the  school  committee 
unnecessary.    Although' the  interest  of  those  who  came  was  good,  and  the 
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instruction  was  the  best  possible,  the  amount  of  advertising  necessary  to 
secure  a  class  leads  to  the  above  conclusion. 

"It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  the  practice  and  instruction  necessary  for 
the  mastery  of  a  trade  in  school  years  of  twenty-four  weeks,  each  week 
having  but  six  hours  of  practice  and  instruction.  Admission  to  industrial 
schools  has  therefore  been  restricted  to  those  whose  daily  occupation 
furnishes  a  background  of  experience  which  is  supplemented  by  the  instruc- 
tion offered  in  the  class.  These  pupils  have  clearly  denned,  but  widely 
diversified  needs  which  can  be  successfully  met  only  through  the  "unit 
course"  organization,  which  means  the  breaking  up  of  the  subject  into 
its  various  operations  and  processes,  and  allowing  a  pupil  to  study  that 
operation  or  process  which  he  needs  to  learn  immediately  upon  his  entrance 
to  the  school.  When  that  unit  of  instruction  has  been  mastered  the  pupil 
is  free  to  withdraw  from  the  school,  or  to  enter  upon  some  other  unit  of 
instruction.  This  often  requires  individual  instruction,  though  it  is  possible 
to  handle  many  of  our  classes  in  small  groups.  The  same  organization  is 
to  be  put  in  operation  in  the  "  practical "  arts  subjects  offered  in  connection 
with  the  evening  elementary  schools. 

Non-English  Speaking  People. 

"  There  registered  in  the  evening  schools  last  year  5,416  pupils  who  were 
illiterate  in  English.  Of  this  number,  1,907  were  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age;  the  remaining  number,  3,509,  were  compelled  to  attend  evening 
school  if  they  were  employed,  their  employers  being  liable  to  a  fine  in  case 
of  their  irregular  attendance  at  evening  school.  In  case  of  suspension  of 
employment  through  strikes  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  these  illiterate 
minors  ceased  to  be  compulsory.  Under  such  a  circumstance  many  left 
school,  and  the  whole  year's  instruction  was  for  them  rendered  nearly 
valueless.  The  Legislature  of  1913  has  enacted  a  law  which,  while  not 
relieving  the  employer  of  his  former  responsibility,  makes  the  illiterate 
minor  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  well  as  his  parent 
or  guardian,  personally  responsible  for  the  minor's  regular  attendance  at 
evening  school,  both  minor  and  parent  being  liable  to  a  fine  for  non-compli- 
ance with  the  law,  regardless  of  whether  such  illiterate  minor  works  or  not. 

"  In  the  Superintendent's  report  of  1907  it  says,  '  The  law  relating  to 
evening  school  attendance  of  illiterate  minors  is  neither  observed  nor 
enforced  as  it  might  be.'  During  the  past  year  two  truant  officers  have 
been  especially  assigned  to  this  work.  While  conflicting  and  indefinite 
provisions  of  the  law,  together  with  the  constant  change  of  illiterate 
minors  in  their  places  of  employment,  has  made  the  full  enforcement  of 
the  law  difficult,  yet  much  has  been  accomplished.  With  the  new  law 
mentioned  above  the  regular  attendance  of  all  illiterate  minors  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  should  be  possible. 

"  The  great  majority  of  our  immigrants  arrive  during  the  spring  mont  hs, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  evening  school  term.  Several  months  elapse 
before  evening  school  opportunity  is  afforded,  during  which  time  they 
become  widely  scattered  and  come  to  feel  less  keenly  the  necessity  for 
instruction  in  English.  The  welfare  of  society  demands  that  evening 
schools  and  continuation  schools  for  non-English  speaking  people  be 
conducted  throughout  the  calendar  year. 
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"  In  February  permission  was  given  by  the  School  Committee  to  open 
classes  for  non-English  speaking  people  in  factories  or  other  places  of 
business  where  no  expense  for  rent,  heat,  light  or  janitor  is  incurred.  By 
this  means  the  schools  can  be  taken  to  the  immigrant  and  attendance 
cannot  be  avoided. 

"  In  conducting  the  work  for  non-English  speaking  people  the  close  co- 
operation of  the  North  American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants  has  been 
of  great  value.  The  league  publishes  from  time  to  time  material  which  is 
important  to  immigrants  and  which  is  of  great  aid  to  the  evening  schools; 
it  helps  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  to  explain  to  newcomers 
their  rights  and  duties.  The  league  is  seeking  to  improve  immigrants' 
condition  and  leading  them  to  become  good  American  citizens  in  a  most 
disinterested  way.  The  league's  advice  concerning  civic  instruction,  lec- 
tures, course  of  study,  and  in  fact  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Ameri- 
canization of  foreigners,  is  worthy  of  most  respectful  consideration  and  our 
obligation  to  this  most  efficient  society  is  hereby  acknowledged. 

Advance  Payment  in  Evening  Schools. 

"During  the  term  1911-12  an  advance  payment  of  one  dollar  was 
required  from  applicants  for  admission  to  evening  high  schools,  provision 
being  made  for  the  remission  of  the  advance  payment  in  the  case  of  a  pupil 
who  was  unable  to  pay.  At  the  end  of  the  term  the  advance  payment 
was  refunded  in  case  the  pupil  had  attended  two  thirds  of  all  the  sessions 
during  the  year,  or  three  fourths  of  the  full  number  of  sessions  after 
January  1.  During  that  year  6,275  pupils  were  admitted  to  evening  high 
schools  —  16  per  cent  less  than  the  number  of  admissions  of  the  previous 
year.  But  notwithstanding  the  smaller  registration,  the  average  attend- 
ance for  the  year  was  increased  by  nearly  12  per  cent.  A  greater  earnest- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  pupils  was  apparent,  the  question  of  discipline  was 
eliminated,  practically  all  classes  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  term 
were  continued  throughout  the  year,  and  the  number  of  certificates  granted 
in  recognition  of  the  successful  completion  of  the  year's  work  showed  an 
increase  over  the  number  of  the  previous  year  amounting  to  23  per  cent. 

"The  advance  payment  requirement  in  evening  high  schools  increased 
the  efficiency  of  pupils  to  such  an  extent  that  during  the  term  1912-13 
applicants  for  admission  to  all  types  of  evening  school  have  been  required 
to  make  advance  payment. 

"During  the  past  year  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  evening  ele- 
mentary schools  has  been  10  per  cent  less  than  the  number  admitted 
during  the  previous  year,  but  the  average  attendance  has  increased  by 
between  12  and  13  per  cent.  The  registration  for  evening  industrial  and 
trade  schools  has  increased  11  per  cent,  and  the  average  attendance  has 
increased  30  per  cent.  That  the  effect  of  the  advance  payment  require- 
ment has  been  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  evening 
schools,  to  protect  the  earnest  pupil  in  his  ambition  to  profit  by  intensive 
instruction  and  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils  making  good  use  of  the 
opportunity,  is  conceded  by  all. 

"  The  enrollment  in  evening  high  schools  during  the  opening  week  this 
fall  is  more  than  10  per  cent  in  excess  of  last  year  and  in  evening  ele- 
mentary schools  is  more  than  18  per  cent  larger  than  last  year. 
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Home  Lessons. 

"  The  brief  sessions  of  the  evening  school  provide  little  opportunity  for 
independent  study  by  the  pupils.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  such 
study,  home  lessons,  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  course  of  study  and 
printed  upon  punched  paper  made  to  fit  folders  which  were  provided  for 
the  purpose,  have  been  supplied.  One  of  these  home  lessons  in  each  com- 
mercial subject  taken  by  the  pupil  is  required  weekly.  This  necessitates 
a  reasonable  amount  of  independent  study,  and,  without  restricting  the 
individuality  of  the  teacher,  the  home  lessons  tend  further  to  unify  the 
courses  throughout  the  city. 

Definite  Aim. 

M  Aimless  study,  though  of  possible  value,  is  likely  to  be  educationally 
inefficient.  With  this  in  mind  a  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  see  that 
all  pupils  entering  evening  school  do  so  for  a  clearly  defined  purpose,  and 
the  courses  and  subjects  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  their  study  is 
to  be  of  direct  benefit. 

Vocational  Assistance. 
"It  is  probable  that  no  class  of  young  people  stand  in  greater  need  of 
counsel  and  guidance  than  those  in  the  evening  schools.  Only  a  small 
number  of  them  look  far  enough  ahead  to  see  the  need  of  a  longer  time 
spent  in  preparation  for  a  high  grade  of  efficiency.  Many  of  these  young 
people  are  in  occupations  that  lead  nowhere.  They  should  choose  a 
skilled  occupation  and  begin  to  prepare  for  it.  Those  who  do  this  should 
be  given  counsel  and  assistance  in  securing  employment.  Employers' 
attention  should  be  called  to  students  of  worth  and  ambition,  and  con- 
sideration for  employment  and  promotion  should  be  given  to  them.  To 
this  end  the  director  of  evening  schools  strongly  recommends  the  employ- 
ment of  a  highly  competent  vocational  assistant  for  the  evening  schools. 
Such  an  assistant  should  be  appointed  as  soon  as  financial  conditions 
permit." 

VIII.    SCHOOL  EXTENSION. 
A.    Continuation  Schools. 

In  1910  four  day  classes  were  organized  for  the  instruction 
of  people  who  work.  The  instruction  was  related  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  vocations  of  pupils,  and  attendance  was 
allowed  by  employers  without  loss  of  pay.  The  enrollment 
was  173  and  included  workers  in  shoe  and  leather,  dry  goods, 
and  other  retail  business. 

These  classes  have  grown  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  a  school 
of  forty  classes,  with  an  enrollment  of  1,033  pupils,  and  include 
shoe  and  leather,  retail  shoe  salesmanship,  dry  goods,  clothing, 
department  store  salesmanship,  cooking  and  serving,  house- 
hold arts,  and  English  for  non-English  speaking  people.  These 
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courses  are  from  twelve  to  thirty  weeks  in  length  each  year 
with  sessions  of  four  hours  a  week.  The  pupils  range,  as  a 
rule,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  The  school  has 
received  the  hearty  support  of  employers,  who  have  encouraged 
attendance  without  loss  of  pay,  and  who  have  contributed 
skilled  foremen  and  managers  to  lecture  upon  business 
details. 

The  difficulty  in  securing  trained  teachers  has  been  an 
obstacle  to  progress,  but  this  has  been  relieved  in  the  case  of 
salesmanship  through  the  aid  of  the  remarkable  school  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince,  in  connection  with  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  Some  of  our 
best  teachers  have  taken  the  training  with  her  and  have  since 
so  developed  the  teaching  of  salesmanship  in  both  the  continua- 
tion and  the  high  schools  as  to  attract  the  favorable  notice 
of  many  of  our  most  progressive  employers.  In  the  report  on 
high  schools  an  account  is  given  of  the  proposed  course  in 
school  and  store.  Only  so  much  is  repeated  here  as  to  show 
how  this  work  will  link  up  with  the  continuation  schools. 

Many  of  our  students  in  high  schools  do  apprenticeship 
work  for  a  limited  time  in  certain  stores  in  order  to  get  practical 
experience,  and  many  of  the  younger  employees  in  the  stores 
are  in  need  of  theoretical  training  under  teachers.  If  it  can 
be  brought  about  that  the  high  school  students  can  take  the 
place  of  the  employees  while  the  latter  are  in  a  continuation 
class,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  high  school  students 
of  salesmanship,  giving  them  experience  not  as  supernumeraries 
but  in  real  situations.  There  are  so  many  of  the  high  school 
students  seeking  such  experience  that  the  stores  at  present  are 
sometimes  harassed  with  applications.  Since  the  work  of  sales- 
manship in  this  city  is  perhaps  the  leading  vocation  for  our 
young  people,  the  education  of  the  young  employees  in  the 
stores  is  the  leading  task  in  our  voluntary  continuation  school, 
and  the  training  of  the  students  in  our  high  school  commercial 
courses  is  one  of  our  largest  duties.  To  dovetail  these  two 
undertakings  together  is  to  be  the  duty  of  a  highly  competent 
person  who  has  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  salesmanship, 
who  has  the  confidence  of  employers  and  who  has,  at  the  same 
time,  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  work,  the  necessary  peda- 
gogical skill  and  the  confidence  of  the  teachers  of  salesmanship. 
Mrs.  Prince  has  consented  to  be  the  "  co-ordinator  between  shop 
and  school,"  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  high  schools,  the 
continuation  schools  and  the  shops.     She  is  to  arrange  with 
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as  many  shops  as  possible  to  use  them  as  laboratories  for  the 
practical  experience  of  high  school  students  and  as  continua- 
tion schools  for  their  own  employees.  For  the  latter  purpose 
it  will  be  necessary  to  secure  adequate  facilities  for  lecture  and 
recitation  rooms,  which  in  many  cases  will  be  within  the  stores 
themselves,  thus  avoiding  much  expense  to  the  school  com- 
mittee. This  work  need  not  be  confined  to  sales  people  but 
the  store  may  become  a  laboratory  for  training  clerical  and 
general  office  help.  In  this  way  high  school  students  will  be 
given  a  period  each  week  for  experience  in  practical  work  under 
the  best  of  teaching  and  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and 
the  continuation  classes  will  expand  as  rapidly  as  reciprocal 
arrangements  can  be  made.  Already  three  large  stores  have 
cooperated  and  have  provided  commodious  accommodations 
for  the  undertaking. 

The  progressive  character  of  our  leading  business  men, 
the  distinctly  commercial  type  of  our  city,  the  army  of  young 
people  preparing  for  commercial  pursuits  and  the  new  com- 
pulsory continuation  school  law  make  this  a  favorable  situation 
in  which  to  organize  a  system  of  cooperation  in  commercial 
education  which  will  secure  the  proper  commingling  of  theo- 
retical instruction  with  practical  training,  and  in  the  end  will 
give  Boston  precedence  among  American  cities  in  commercial 
efficiency. 

COMPULSORY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  important  acts  of  the  Legislature  this  year  is  a 
law  permitting  school  committees  to  provide  continuation 
schools  on  a  compulsory  basis  for  all  youth  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  not  in  other  regular  day 
schools.  Instruction  must  be  for  not  less  than  four  hours  per 
week  and,  if  the  courses  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  one  half  the  expense  is  to  be  borne  by  the  State. 

The  superintendents  of  Massachusetts,  the  mayor  of  this 
city  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  each  presented  a 
continuation  school  bill.  The  result  of  the  compromise  is 
given  in  full  for  convenient  reference  under  "  State  Legislation 
of  the  Year." 

Children  From  Fourteen  to  Sixteen  who  Leave  School. 
The  statistical  tables  of  the  schools  of  the  city  show  that 
there  are  12,000  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  who  are  out  of  school.    The  number  of  children  who 
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are  entering  employment  at  this  early  age  seems  to  be  increas- 
ing instead  of  diminishing,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
employment  certificates  issued  in  Boston  in  the  last  five  years 
to  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age. 


Number  of 
Employment 

Year.  Certificates 

Issued. 

1908   3,395 

1909    4,702 

1910  5,046 

1911  5,562 

1912  6,405 


An  examination  of  the  record  of  the  certificates  issued  last 
year  shows  that  46  per  cent  were  issued  to  children  under 
fourteen  and  one-half  years  of  age,  proving  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  who  go  to  work  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  withdraw  from  school  shortly  after  they  become  fourteen. 
Of  this  group  of  children  40  per  cent  left  school  while  still  in 
the  seventh  or  a  lower  grade.  This  means  that  while  the 
schools  provide  a  thirteen  year  course  of  education  a  large 
percentage  of  children  are  getting  scarcely  half  of  the  course 
and  are  going  out  with  insufficient  preparation  for  citizenship. 

The  age  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  is  recognized  the  world 
over  as  the  critical  period  of  life.  It  is  the  dawn  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  in  which  the  youth  has  to  get  his  bearings, 
morally,  intellectually  and  vocationally.  The  higher  powers 
of  his  mind,  his  reason,  judgment,  imagination  and  will,  need 
more  careful  training  and  direction  at  this  time  than  at  any 
other  during  his  life. 

The  Commonwealth  provides  lavishly  for  those  children  who 
do  not  go  to  work  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen, 
expending  upon  them  two  or  three  times  as  much  per  capita 
as  upon  children  below  the  age  of  fourteen.  This  country 
stands  for  equality  of  opportunity,  but  is  not  providing  it  when 
it  offers  means  of  self-improvement  to  one  group  of  individuals 
and  withholds  it  from  another.  Provision  for  the  larger 
number  of  children  whose  condition  in  life  compels  them  to 
become  wage  earners  should  also  be  made  by  city  and  state, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  have  proper  guidance,  moral  and 
intellectual  development,  and  suitable  training  for  their  duties 
as  citizens  in  general  and  for  their  efficiency  as  workmen  in 
particular.    Such  provision  must  inevitably  elevate  the  level 
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of  our  citizenship,  improve  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  our 
great  producing  population  and  give  steadiness,  moral  purpose 
and  better  notions  of  living  to  the  multitudes  of  young  men 
and  young  women  who  are  now  beginning  life's  voyage  without 
chart  or  compass. 

Schools  for  this  purpose  have  been  in  operation  in  the  most 
progressive  countries  of  Europe  for  many  years.  They  are 
long  past  the  experimental  stage  and  are  looked  upon  as  of 
fundamental  importance.  Many  of  our  states  are  undertaking 
it  or  are  moving  toward  it.  It  is  becoming  recognized  every- 
where that  something  must  be  done  in  the  way  of  part-time 
education  for  children  who  enter  employment  at  an  early  age. 

The  better  class  of  employers  recognizes  the  needs  of  the 
young  workers.  This  class  realizes  that  the  youth  who  left 
school  at  fourteen  needs  further  training  and  that  the  training 
before  fourteen  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  training  in  bis 
more  advanced  stage  of  development.  He  cannot  get  the  higher 
training  until  his  mind  and  his  body  are  fairly  well  developed. 
He  cannot  frame  a  man's  code  of  principles  to  govern  his  life 
until  he  approaches  man's  estate.  These  employers  further 
recognize  that  their  prosperity  depends  upon  the  ability  and 
character  of  their  workers  and  they  recognize  that  concessions 
must  be  made  by  themselves,  that  either  they  must  provide  the 
training  at  their  own  expense  or  must  grant  time  during  work- 
ing hours  so  that  the  schools  may  provide  the  training. 

The  state  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  period  beyond 
fourteen  by  providing  a  great  variety  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  those  who  remain  in  school.  It  is  just  as  much  its  duty 
to  provide  for  the  less  fortunate  ones  who  must  go  to  work 
and  who  constitute  from  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  our  youth. 

The  labor  organizations  recognize  that  youth  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  need  further  education.  They  would  extend  the 
compulsory  school  age  beyond  fourteen.  They  are  anxious, 
however,  that  such  schooling  should  not  be  unduly  influenced 
for  exploiting  purposes  and  that  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  workman  and  his  duties  as  a  citizen  should  be  the  supreme 
consideration  in  his  education. 

Therefore  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  this  city 
should  not  undertake  to  provide  education  for  all  up  to  the 
age  of  sixteen  and  the  only  point  upon  which  there  is  room  for 
difference  of  opinion  is  how  to  go  about  it.    The  following 
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tentative  plan  is  submitted  by  Mr.  W.  Stanwood  Field,  the 
director  of  evening  and  continuation  schools,  and  is  worthy 
of  careful  examination: 

Plan  for  Operating  Compulsory  Continuation  Schools  Sub- 
mitted in  the  Form  of  Recommendations. 

establishment. 

That  compulsory  continuation  schools  or  classes  be  established  and 
made  compulsory  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  805,  Acts  of  1913,  on 
January  1,  1914,  the  actual  opening  of  classes  being  deferred  until  Sep- 
tember 9,  1914. 

That  accommodations  be  provided  on  September  9,  1914,  for  all  those 
compelled  by  law  to  attend;  that  those  pupils  whose  occupations  con- 
tribute to  a  preparation  for  skilled  industry  be  placed  in  homogeneous 
groups  as  rapidly  as  suitable  accommodations  and  equipment  can  be  pro- 
vided for  their  instruction  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  47,  Acts  of  1911. 

That  voluntary  continuation  schools  and  classes  providing  general 
education,  civic  betterment  and  increased  industrial  efficiency  for  non- 
English  speaking  people  and  others  over  sixteen  years  of  age  be  continued 
as  already  established  and  further  expanded. 

That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  approve  compulsory 
continuation  schools  as  they  are  established  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
805,  Acts  of  1913,  and  chapter  471,  Acts  of  1911,  in  accordance^  with  the 
plan  as  herein  outlined. 

LOCATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

That  classes  be  located  in  such  schoolhouses  as  the  superintendent  shall 
designate;  in  space  offered  for  the  purpose  by  employers  and  others  with- 
out expense  to  the  city  for  heat,  light,  rent  and  janitor  service  whenever 
in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  such  use  is  desirable;  in  rented  quarters 
secured  by  action  of  the  school  committee  in  each  case,  when  other  accom- 
modations are  not  obtainable;  and  later,  possibly  in  buildings  constructed 
for  the  purpose. 

TERM  AND  SESSIONS. 

That  the  term  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  regular  day  schools  with  ses- 
sions of  not  less  than  four  hours  per  week,  at  such  times,  within  the  law, 
as  shall  best  suit  the  convenience  of  employers  and  serve  the  interests  of 
pupils;  but  one  hundred  sixty  hours  or  more  of  instruction,  taken  by  any 
group  in  a  shorter  period,  when  the  conditions  of  employment  and  the 
organization  of  classes  make  it  possible  and  desirable,  shall  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  a  year's  work  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

ORGANIZATION. 

That  continuation  schools  for  those  over  sixteen  years  of  age  be  known 
as  voluntary  continuation  schools. 

That  continuation  schools  for  those  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  be  known  as  compulsory  continuation  schools. 

That  classes  of  pupils  whose  employment  furnishes  preparation  for 
skilled  employment  be  known  as  part-time  trade  extension  classes. 
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That  classes  of  pupils  having  well-defined  vocational  aim,  but  whose 
employment  does  not  furnish  preparation  for  such  vocation,  be  known  as 
part-time  prevocational  classes. 

That  classes  of  pupils  having  no  specific  vocational  aim  and  whose 
employment  does  not  furnish  preparation  for  skilled  employment  be  known 
as  part-time  continuation  classes. 

That  the  superintendent  in  consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  be  asked  to  define  by  occupations  those  whose 
employment  furnishes  preparation  for  skilled  employment. 

That  there  be  one  principal  or  head  of  department  for  each  large  group 
of  classes  whose  occupations  and  aims  are  closely  allied,  but  in  general 
there  shall  be  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  pupils  assigned  to  one  prin- 
cipal or  head  of  department,  whose  rating  shall  be  equivalent  to  that  of 
elementary  school  principals;  that  there  be  one  assistant  for  each  group 
of  pupils  representing  five  hundred  pupil-hours  of  instruction  per  week  in 
part-time  continuation  classes  and  one  assistant  for  each  group  of  pupils 
representing  three  hundred  pupil-hours  of  instruction  per  week  in  part- 
time  trade  extension  classes  and  part-time  prevocational  classes,  one  pupil- 
hour  being  understood  to  mean  one  hour  of  instruction  for  one  pupil. 

That  provision  be  made  for  the  employment  of  student  teachers  in 
such  classes  as  the  superintendent  may  designate. 

That  members  of  teachers'  training  classes  be  permitted  to  observe  and 
practice  teaching  in  continuation  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  one 
in  charge  of  teachers'  training  classes. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS. 

That  pupils  be  classified  in  homogeneous  groups  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
five  in  part-time  continuation  classes  and  fifteen  in  part-time  trade  exten- 
sion classes  and  part-time  prevocational  classes;  that  to  this  end  con- 
sideration be  given  to  previous  education,  occupation,  native  ability  and 
vocational  aim. 

That  classification  be  flexible,  permitting  easy  change  from  group  to 
group  and  course  to  course. 

That  there  be  separation  of  the  sexes  except  in  case  a  homogeneous 
group  would  be  made  too  small  for  economic  instruction. 

That  children  who  receive  employment  certificates  be  examined  by  a 
person  connected  with  the  continuation  schools  at  the  time  and  place  of 
their  certification  so  that  they  may  be  assigned  to  the  proper  classes.  The 
same  person  shall  be  in  charge  of  employment  certificate  records,  and  this 
person  shall  act  in  cooperation  with  the  vocational  guidance  department 
of  the  schools,  which  shall  prescribe  the  information  that  shall  be  required 
concerning  each  child. 

CURRICULUM. 

Voluntary  Continuation  Schools. 
That  the  courses  as  now  given  be  continued  subject  to  such  revision  as 
the  superintendent  shall  approve. 

Compulsory  Continuation  Schools. 
Part-Time   Trade  Extension  Classes. —  Related  instruction  —  treated 
through  the  processes  of  production,  distribution  and  consumption  con- 
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nected  with  the  particular  occupation  of  the  group.  Such  progressive 
shop  work  to  advance  the  pupil  in  his  occupation  as  experience  may 
justify.  Training  for  citizenship  —  treatment  of  civics  approached 
through  the  environment  of  the  group,  teaching  civic  responsibility  and 
the  nobility  of  work  as  service. 

Part-Time  Prevocational  Classes. —  Instruction  treated  through  the 
processes  of  production,  distribution  and  consumption,  closely  related  to 
the  particular  vocational  aim  of  the  group.  Such  progressive  shop  work 
contributing  to  the  vocational  aim  of  the  group  as  experience  may  justify; 
training  for  citizenship,  a  treatment  of  civics  approached  through  the 
environment  of  the  pupils;  the  teaching  of  civic  responsibility  and  the 
nobility  of  work  as  sendee. 

Part-Time  Continuation  Classes. —  General  training  for  self  and  civic 
betterment  secured  through  instruction  closely  related  to  pupils'  interests, 
experience  and  environment.  Through  moving  pictures,  visitation  of 
industries  and  occupations,  and  practice  in  a  wide  variety  of  handicraft, 
they  shall  be  led  to  discover  their  dominant  interests  and  aptitudes,  and 
upon  this  their  general  education  shall  be  based.  Whenever  it  becomes 
apparent  that  any  pupil  or  group  of  pupils  can  be  efficiently  transferred 
from  a  part-time  continuation  class  to  a  part-time  prevocational  class 
this  shall  be  done. 

THE  TEACHING  STAFF. 

For  General  Training,  Including  Training  for  Citizenship. 
That  successful  teachers  adapted  to  the  work  be  selected  and  given 
preparation  in  part-time  and  evening  classes.    That  not  more  than  forty 
of  the  above  be  selected  at  an  early  date. 

For  Related  Technical  Instruction,  Handicraft  and  Specialized  Shop  Work. 

That  successful  artisans  of  wide,  practical  experience  in  the  trades  and 
occupations  for  which  preparation  or  supplementary  training  is  given  be 
selected  and  prepared  through  part-time  and  evening  classes  in  a  special 
pedagogy  of  the  concrete  type,  and  through  service  as  pupil  teachers. 

That  not  more  than  twenty  of  the  above  be  selected  at  an  early  date. 

That  teachers  of  compulsory  continuation  school  classes  of  boys  be  taught 
by  male  teachers;  that  compulsory  continuation  classes  of  girls  be  taught 
by  female  teachers. 

That  it  be  definitely  understood  that  of  teachers  and  artisans  selected 
for  membership  in  teachers'  training  classes  for  continuation  school  work, 
only  those  who  throughout  their  training  establish  the  presumption  of 
fitness  for  continuation  school  work  shall  be  considered  for  certification  to 
cover  continuation  school  service  and  appointment  thereto. 

That  teachers  regularly  employed  in  the  day  service  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment  to  continuation  school  service  and  those  at  present  in  the 
continuation  school  service  who  were  on  tenure  in  the  regular  day  schools 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment  be  returned  to  their  former  rank  in  the 
regular  day  school  service  whenever  they  fail  to  secure  the  approval  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  in  continuation  school  work,  at  the  salary 
to  which  they  would  then  be  entitled  had  they  remained  in  the  day  school 
service,  and  further,  that  those  in  the  continuation  school  service  prior 
to  September  1,  1913,  who  were  on  the  eligible  fist  when  appointed,  be 
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transferred  to  the  regular  day  service  with  the  rank  of  assistant,  elementary 
school,  whenever  they  shall  fail  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  in  continuation  school  work,  at  the  salary  next  higher  than 
they 'are  then  receiving,  but  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  of  the  rank. 

That  follow  up  work  in  the  homes  of  pupils  and  in  their  places  of  employ- 
ment, as  well  as  vocational  counseling,  be  considered  a  part  of  the  regular 
work  of  teachers. 

teachers'  training  classes. 

That  part-time  and  evening  classes  for  training  of  teachers  be  estab- 
lished, the  same  to  be  opened  during  the  week  of  February  2,  1914,  and 
to  continue  until  June  1,  1914. 

That  in  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent,  teachers'  training  classes 
be  continued  during  the  summer,  the  same  to  be  held  either  day  or  even- 
ing for  such  time  as  the  superintendent  shall  deem  advisable. 

That  the  admission  to  training  classes  for  continuation  school  teachers 
be  restricted  in  such  manner  as  the  superintendent,  acting  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  shall  prescribe. 

That  the  State  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  approve  the  estab- 
lishment of  training  classes  for  continuation  school  teachers  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  471,  Acts  of  1911,  and  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
as  herein  outlined. 

That  the  superintendent  be  authorized  to  expend  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars  for  training  classes  for  continuation  school 
teachers  in  accordance  with  the  plan  as  herein  outlined,  said  classes  to  be 
held  in  such  places  without  expense  for  rent  and  at  such  times  as  the 
superintendent  may  determine,  said  amount  to  include  cost  of  instruction 
and  cost  of  janitor  service,  which  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  evening 
school  schedule. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES. 

That  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  an 
advisory  committee  for  "Group  A"  pupils  be  appointed. 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

That  the  following  statement  be  stamped  upon  " promise  of  employ- 
ment" cards  and  employment  certificates  issued  after  January  1,  1914: 
"The  holder  of  an  employment  certificate  dated  after  January  1,  1914, 
who  is  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  must  attend  continuation  school  on  and 
after  September  9,  1914,  until  he  or  she  is  sixteen  years  of  age,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  805,  Acts  of  1913." 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  child  labor  law  will  reduce  the 
number  of  children  going  to  work  at  an  early  age,  but  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  three  thousand  will  obtain  employment 
certificates  in  the  year  1914.  The  records  from  January  to 
June  will  give  data  with  which  to  estimate  the  needs  for 
continuation  schools  in  September.  It  is  recommended  that 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  financial  year  1914-15  the  school 
committee  provide  $20,000  for  the  purpose.    If  one-half  of 
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this  is  reimbursed  by  the  state,  the  net  cost  to  the  city  for  the 
next  financial  year  will  be  $10,000. 

B.    Summer  Schools. 

For  three  years  there  was  conducted  a  summer  high  school  in 
which  students  could  remove  deficiencies  in  certain  subjects 
and  thereby  continue  with  their  classes.  This  school  was  dis- 
continued last  summer  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  It  is  desir- 
able, however,  that  such  schools  be  opened  on  a  much  larger 
scale  another  summer  and  be  made  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
system.  By  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  work  and  selecting  the 
pupils  that  may  be  benefited  by  such  a  school,  the  withdrawal 
of  hundreds  of  students  from  high  schools  will  be  prevented. 

About  3,000  students  drop  out  of  the  high  schools  during  the 
year,  and  about  2,000  more  fail  to  re-enter  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year.  The  chief  reasons  for  this  large  percentage  of 
withdrawals  are  failure  to  keep  up  with  their  classes,  discovery 
that  they  are  not  in  the  course  or  school  that  meets  their 
vocational  needs  and  economic  pressure  that  compels  them 
to  go  to  work. 

It  is  possible  for  a  summer  school  to  do  something  for  each 
of  these  types.  Students  who  have  failed  in  only  one  or  even 
two  subjects  could,  by  devoting  themselves  to  these  alone  for 
several  hours  a  day  under  competent  instruction,  quickly 
recover  the  lost  ground  and  get  a  little  better  mastery  of  the 
difficulties  than  they  could  by  repeating  the  subjects  in  a  regular 
class. 

Many  students  find  themselves  in  the  wrong  schools  or 
courses,  for  they  must  select  their  schools  or  courses  at  a  very 
early  age  and  before  they  have  fully  discovered  their  aptitudes 
and  tastes.  For  such  students  some  means  should  be  provided 
whereby  they  can  make  the  transition  from  one  course  to 
another,  or  from  one  school  to  another.  The  summer  school 
could  be  of  great  aid  in  this  respect  and  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
among  the  high  schools. 

The  trade  schools  have  proved  that  nearly  as  much  can  be 
done  in  preparing  for  a  vocation  in  the  summer  season  as  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year.  The  Trade  School  for  Girls  was 
crowded  last  summer.  Other  summer  courses  of  a  practical 
and  vocational  nature  would  be  of  value  to  those  who  are 
compelled  to  go  to  work,  and  could  be  provided  in  such  a  school. 

More  urgent  perhaps  than  the  need  of  a  summer  high  school, 
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is  an  opportunity  for  elementary  pupils  to  remove  deficiencies 
in  the  summer  and  go  on  with  their  classes,  for  in  high  schools 
the  students  may  go  on  with  those  subjects  in  which  they  do 
satisfactory  work  and  have  some  opportunity  to  remove 
deficiencies,  but  in  elementary  schools  the  organization  is  such 
as  to  make  it  necessary  for  pupils  who  are  held  back  because 
of  failure  in  one  or  two  subjects  to  take  the  entire  year's  work 
over  in  all  subjects.  Many  pupils  are  now  promoted  who  are 
very  weak  in  certain  subjects,  because  their  teachers  feel  it 
would  be  too  great  a  hardship  to  keep  them  back  a  year  in 
everything.  If  such  pupils  could  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
improve  themselves  in  their  weak  places  it  would  greatly 
strengthen  them  for  the  next  year's  work  and  thus  future 
failure  would  be  avoided. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June,  1911,  10,668  ele- 
mentary pupils  were  not  promoted;  in  the  year  1911-12,  11,193 
were  not  promoted;  and  in  the  past  year,  11,699  were  not 
promoted.  These  pupils  are  required  to  go  over  the  same  course 
another  year.  Many  failed  because  of  deficiencies  in  arith- 
metic or  English, —  that  is,  in  one  or  two  of  the  essential 
branches.  If  these  pupils  were  given  the  privilege  of  devoting 
themselves  for  six  or  eight  weeks  in  the  summer  to  the  one  or 
two  subjects  in  which  they  are  especially  weak,  under  the 
guidance  of  competent  instructors,  a  large  number  of  them 
would  be  able  to  continue  with  their  classes.  It  is  the  experience 
of  other  cities,  where  such  schools  have  been  in  operation  for 
many  years,  that  many  children  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  summer  school,  and  most  of  them  not  only  gain 
promotion  but  sustain  themselves  thereafter. 

The  lengthening  of  the  school  year  for  all  students  has  been 
agitated  in  this  city  on  the  ground  that  the  time  spent  in  school 
is  not  adequate  for  the  proper  development  of  the  child.  Possi- 
bly the  length  of  the  school  session  is  sufficient  for  most  children 
to  complete  the  ordinary  curriculum,  but  there  are  many  who 
need  more  time, —  especially  on  the  more  important  subjects. 
At  present,  these  children  must  repeat  all  their  work  for  a 
year  although  their  deficiencies  might  be  removed  in  a  few 
weeks. 

By  placing  summer  schools  in  convenient  centers,  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  much  of  this  waste  would  be  prevented.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  by  the  second  year  the  attendance  would  be 
3,000,  and  at  least  2,000  a  year  would  be  saved.  Assistant 
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Superintendent  Rafter,  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
summer  review  schools,  strongly  urges:  1.  That  such  schools 
be  established  in  one  center  for  high  school  students  and  in 
nine  centers  for  elementary  students,  contingent,  of  course,  upon 
a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  justify  so  many  centers. 
2.  That  pupils  be  admitted  from  the  high  schools  and  from 
all  grades  from  the  third  to  the  eighth,  inclusive,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  their  principals  that  they  are  physically 
and  mentally  able  to  undertake  the  work  with  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  success.  3.  That  these  schools  continue  forty 
days,  three  to  four  hours  each  forenoon,  thus  leaving  ample 
time  for  recreation.  4.  That  competent  teachers,  from  the 
regular  service  as  far  as  possible,  be  secured  to  teach  the  same 
grade  in  the  summer  school  that  they  teach  through  the  year, 
as  they  will  know  the  difficulties  best.  The  certificates  of 
these  teachers  as  to  the  proficiency  of  pupils  should  be  accepted 
in  assigning  pupils  to  their  grades  in  September.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  opening  these  schools  next  summer. 

C.    Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools. 

EVENING  CENTERS. 

In  1911  the  School  Committee  gave  the  Women's  Municipal 
League  of  Boston  the  privilege  of  operating  an  Evening  Center 
in  the  East  Boston  High  School.  The  league  raised  $5,000  for 
the  purpose  of  employing  a  director  and  workers.  Fourteen 
clubs  were  organized,  with  450  working  boys  and  girls.  In 
1912  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  authorizing  the 
School  Committee  to  make  an  appropriation  of  two  cents  upon 
each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  net  valuation  of  the  city  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  use  of  the  public  schools. 

The  work  was  assigned  to  the  evening  and  continuation 
school  department,  and  the  director  who  had  been  employed 
by  the  league  the  previous  year  was  made  assistant  director 
of  evening  and  continuation  schools  and  given  charge  of  this 
work.  An  advisory  committee,  consisting  of  members  of  the 
league  and  others  interested  in  the  movement,  was  appointed 
and  gave  great  assistance.  The  league  continued  to  provide, 
at  its  expense,  some  of  the  officers  in  the  centers. 

The  extended  use  of  schools,  as  it  has  been  conducted  the 
past  year  by  the  school  committee,  has  included : 

1.  The  Evening  Centers. 

2.  Lecture  Courses. 
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3.  Neighborhood  use  of  buildings  without  paid  supervision 
by  the  School  Committee. 

The  Evening  Centers, 

These  were  established  in  four  high  school  buildings,  three 
evenings  a  week  for  twenty  weeks.  Each  center  was  supervised 
by  a  manager  whose  work  was  confined  largely  to  the  evenings 
when  the  center  was  in  session.  The  more  important  work  of 
the  center's  community  life  was  performed  by  a  woman  bearing 
the  rank  of  conductor.  Clubs  were  organized,  which  were 
supervised  by  salaried  persons  having  the  rank  of  conductor, 
leader,  or  special  leader,  according  to  the  amount  of  outside 
work  required  and  the  difficulties  of  the  special  work.  The 
internal  organization  of  each  club  consisted  of  a  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  sergeant-at-arms,  all 
of  whom  were  club  members  elected  by  the  club.  The  general 
policies  of  each  center  were  decided  by  a  central  committee 
made  up  of  delegates  from  each  club. 

The  women  in  the  vicinity  in  which  each  of  the  centers  was 
located  formed  themselves  into  a  "  Mothers  and  Homemakers 
Club,"  and  met  after  school  one  afternoon  each  week.  The 
program  for  the  meetings  consisted  of  four  parts:  (a)  Business 
meeting;  (6)  lecture  on  some  subject  pertaining  to  the  care  of 
children,  the  home,  or  the  community;  (c)  motion  pictures; 
(d)  social  hour.  Every  one  of  the  four  clubs  formed  was 
signally  successful.  The  average  attendance  for  each  club 
was  as  follows:  South  Boston,  88;  Roxbury,  112;  Charlestown, 
127;  and  East  Boston,  234. 

The  men  in  the  East  Boston  Center  organized  themselves 
into  a  civic  club  which  met  fortnightly.  Lectures  on  civic 
and  economic  subjects  were  heard  and  discussed.  Nine  meet- 
ings were  held  with  an  average  attendance  of  167. 

The  young  men  and  young  women  organized  themselves  for 
the  most  part  into  dramatic,  civic,  musical  and  athletic  clubs. 
Almost  a  hundred  clubs  finished  the  term  successfully.  The 
choice  of  activities  is  shown  by  the  number  of  clubs  formed: 
28  musical  clubs;  14  dramatic  clubs;  12  novelty  crocheting  or 
plain  sewing  clubs;  8  athletic  clubs;  8  folk-dancing  clubs;  4  art 
clubs;  1  millinery  club;  4  junior  city  councils;  4  mothers'  and 
homemakers'  clubs;  1  men's  civic  and  economic  club;  1  printing 
club;  1  library  club  and  1  nature  club.  Each  club  was  opened 
at  7.30  o'clock  and  was  closed  at  9.30  o'clock  p.  m.  The 
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evening's  program  for  each  club  provided  for  a  short  business 
meeting,  after  which  the  members  participated  in  the  respective 
activity  for  which  the  club  was  chiefly  formed.  This  was 
followed  by  a  social  hour,  which  closed  with  songs  or  other 
form  of  cheerful  entertainment.  A  skilled  worker  was  provided 
for  each  club,  who  gave  aid  and  instruction  to  the  club  members 
during  a  certain  period  of  each  evening  and  acted  as  friend  or 
counselor  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Two  classes  of  lectures  were  provided: 

1.  Non-English  lectures  in  the  evening  elementary  schools. 

2.  Illustrated  travel  lectures  in  twelve  centers. 
Non-English  lectures  were  provided  in  cooperation  with  the 

evening  schools  and  the  North  American  Civic  League.  One 
hundred  and  forty  lectures  were  given  in  the  different  evening 
centers,  with  an  average  nightly  attendance  of  298.  These 
lectures  were  usually  given  on  Friday  nights,  the  last  hour  of 
the  school  session,  and  were  highly  satisfactory  from  every 
point  of  view.  Their  purpose  was  mainly  the  Americanization 
of  our  foreign  population  and  dealt  with  American  manners 
and  customs,  history,  civics  and  hygiene. 

The  other  type  of  lectures,  eighty-one  in  number,  was  some- 
what irregularly  attended,  though  the  average  attendance  was 
273,  while  the  average  attendance  for  the  New  York  lectures 
for  the  year  1911-1912  was  176.  It  is  the  intention  to  reduce 
the  number  of  the  latter  kind  of  lectures  this  year. 

Motion  pictures  supplemented  with  music  and  sketches 
furnished  by  the  clubs  were  given  twenty-three  times  on 
Saturday  evenings.  The  average  attendance  for  each  was  332. 
The  educational  value  of  moving  pictures  is  undoubted  and 
their  judicious  use  should  be  continued. 

The  experiment  of  opening  the  gymnasium  of  the  Girls' 
High  School  two  evenings  per  week  was  tried.  A  girls'  folk- 
dancing  club  used  the  gymnasium  one  of  these  evenings  and 
a  boys'  athletic  club  the  other.  These  clubs  were  successful 
so  far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  but  the  neighborhood  failed 
to  give  the  help  promised  when  it  made  a  request  for  the  use 
of  the  building,  and  its  use  for  the  current  season  was  not  recom- 
mended. 

The  use  of  schoolhouses,  including  free  heat,  light,  and  janitor 
service,  was  offered  parents'  associations,  alumni  and  improve- 
ment associations.  These  organizations  held  nearly  200  meet- 
ings during  the  year.   The  expense  incident  to  this  use  of  the 
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schoolhouses  was  paid  in  185  instances  from  the  appropriation 
for  the  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Beginning  in  October  of  this  year  the  work  of  the  evening 
centers  has  been  separated  from  the  department  of  evening 
and  continuation  schools  and  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Ralph  E.  Hawley  as  acting  director  of  the  extended 
use  of  the  public  schools.  An  associate  director  and  an  assist- 
ant manager  have  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  two  of  the 
centers,  each  giving  his  entire  time  for  the  year  to  the  work. 
They  are  to  conduct  the  evening  centers  in  Roxbury  and  South 
Boston  and  to  cooperate  with  the  citizens  in  those  centers  and 
endeavor  to  instruct  the  public  in  regard  to  the  aims  of  the 
centers  by  personal  work  with  all  forms  of  existing  organiza- 
tions. Mr.  Archibald  T.  Campbell,  who  has  done  similar  work 
elsewhere,  has  been  selected  as  associate  director  and  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Paddon  as  assistant  manager.  They  are  to  live  in  the 
neighborhood  where  the  centers  are  located  and  are  to  develop 
the  centers  so  that  they  will  fill  the  needs  of  the  community 
and  will  gradually  become  an  integral  part  of  community  life. 
Volunteer  work  is  to  be  encouraged  in  the  place  of  paid  workers, 
so  as  to  make  the  expense  gradually  less  and  the  participation 
of  the  community  gradually  closer. 

In  the  East  Boston  Center  the  former  plan  of  having  a 
manager  serve  only  during  the  nights  that  the  centers  are  in 
operation  will  be  continued,  but  he  has  been  given  an  assistant 
manager  on  full  time  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  Charlestown  Center  a  manager  and  conductor  will 
be  continued  as  last  year.  This  should  enable  us,  with  three 
different  plans  in  operation,  to  reach  some  conclusion  as  to  the 
most  effective  method  of  operation. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  in  the  evening  centers  to  provide 
young  people  with  facilities  for  recreation  which  would  offer 
a  counter  attraction  against  places  of  dangerous  amusement. 
At  present,  places  of  amusement  even  when  properly  protected 
afford  opportunity  only  for  passive  hearing  and  seeing.  Fit- 
ting recreation  for  youth  is  that  in  which  they  take  an  active 
part  under  wholesome  conditions.  It  is  not  what  paid  per- 
formers do  but  what  they  themselves  contribute  that  counts. 
There  must  be  larger  opportunity  for  young  people  to  partici- 
pate in  recreative  activities.  For  the  development  and  refresh- 
ment of  mind  and  body  the  way  should  be  open  for  everyone 
to  take  part  in  musical,  dramatic,  athletic,  literary  or  some 
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other  wholesome  form  of  activity.  Young  people  need  some 
form  of  club  life  of  semi-educational  value,  where  they  may 
learn  self-government  and  social  cooperation. 

Another  purpose  has  been  to  provide  opportunity  for  men 
and  women  to  meet  to  discuss  community  interests  and  the 
improvement  of  civic  life.  Much  useful  information  has  been 
disseminated  on  hygiene,  household  economics  and  civics. 
With  this  part  of  the  program  the  mothers  have  participated 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  As  the  work  develops  the  center 
should  enable  the  people  to  come  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  municipal  and  state  affairs  and  to  unite  for  the  good  of  their 
neighborhood  and  the  city. 

The  movement  in  this  city  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage 
and  is  attended  with  difficulties  that  have  not  yet  been  wholly 
surmounted. 

Such  use  of  school  buildings  will  not  develop  rapidly.  People 
are  not  accustomed  to  look  to  such  places  for  general  recreation. 
It  is  somewhat  contrary  to  their  preconceived  notions  of  the 
purpose  of  schools.  They  are  inclined  to  consider  it  a  kind 
of  patronage  or  charity  instead  of  the  right  of  the  public  to  use 
its  own  property  for  its  own  betterment.  The  public  schools 
themselves  had  to  go  through  the  same  evolution.  They 
were  once  considered  by  many  as  intended  primarily  for  the 
children.of  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  It  must  not  therefore  be 
expected  that  the  people  will  spontaneously  develop  a  full  sense 
of  the  opportunity  to  organize  community  life  around  the  school 
and  use  it  as  a  center  of  the  social  life  of  the  neighborhood. 
Such  development  must  not  only  come  slowly  but  must  be 
guided  wisely  in  order  not  to  disrupt  or  injure  the  home  life 
of  the  neighborhood.  It  must  not  supplant  the  home  but 
supplement  it  by  forming  a  medium  of  cooperation  between 
homes  for  social  and  civic  enrichment. 

Evening  center  work  has  thus  far  been  handicapped  by  the 
inexperience  in  such  work  of  man}'  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  it.  The  training  that  develops  a  good  teacher  may  unfit 
for  the  kind  of  leadership  needed  in  a  center.  It  is  hard  to 
find  leaders  who  can  suggest  and  guide  without  violating  the 
sense  of  spontaneity,  freedom  and  initiative  of  club  members. 

As  indicated  in  this  report  we  shall  try  the  plan  of  having 
a  few  trained  leaders  constant^  on  duty  in  a  managerial  way 
to  get  the  various  activities  started  in  the  neighborhoods, 
to  train  the  club  conductors  and  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsi- 
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bility  and  self-direction  in  the  clubs.  The  managers  will 
seek  to  make  the  work  of  these  clubs  permanent  community 
interests  so  that  they  will  run  themselves  and  perpetuate  their 
activity  by  bringing  in  new  members,  and  becoming  in  every 
way  self-supporting.  The  end  in  view  is  for  the  people  of 
their  own  volition,  and  with  the  minimum  of  supervision  and 
paid  leadership,  to  conduct  with  the  aid  of  volunteer  leaders 
the  various  activities  that  are  needed  for  the  social  life  of 
their  community. 

The  results  of  the  movement  in  the  brief  time  it  has  been  in 
operation  are  encouraging.  The  mothers  have  become  actively 
interested  and  the  young  people  at  work  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty  have  manifested  increasing  interest. 
They  are  learning  to  subordinate  themselves  and  to  work 
together  for  a  common  end.  They  are  developing  worthy 
avocations  and  are  becoming  interested  in  recreation  that  is 
educational  and  wholesome. 

IX.    TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  — NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

When  the  function  of  the  school  was  conceived  to  be  to 
supplement  the  training  of  the  home  chiefly  by  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  the  three  R's,  the  preparation  of  the  teacher 
was  a  comparatively  simple  matter  and  a  two-year  normal 
course  seemed  sufficient.  At  present,  the  functions  of  the 
school  are  so  numerous  and  so  complex  that  no  one  teacher 
can  be  equipped  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  the  school 
either  in  the  high  or  elementary  department.  Nor  can  any 
one  training  school  pretend  to  supply  all  the  kinds  of  teachers 
needed  in  a  school  system.  So  much  attention  has  recently 
been  given  to  the  laws  of  mental  and  physical  development 
that  some  of  the  early  practices  taught  in  normal  schools  have 
been  discredited,  and  the  enrichment  of  the  course  of  study 
has  called  for  a  much  richer  content  in  normal  studies  than 
courses  in  methods  formerly  contained. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  city  normal  schools  have  been 
under  criticism  in  most  cities.  In  some  cities  these  schools 
have  been  abandoned  entirely  and  the  work  thrown  upon  local 
colleges,  the  public  schools  providing  the  opportunity  for 
practice  and  observation.  In  other  cities  the  course  has  been 
lengthened  to  three  and  four  years,  not  by  giving  more  time 
to  method  but  by  adding  subject  matter  courses.  In  still 
other  places  the  burden  is  thrown  upon  the  state,  and  instead 
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of  city  normal  schools,  state  normal  schools  are  depended  upon 
to  supply  teachers.  In  this  city  it  is  the  intention  at  present 
to  follow  the  middle  plan. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  in  this  city  is  carried  on  in 
three  somewhat  coordinate  departments — the  Normal  School 
proper,  the  Observation  or  Model  School,  and  the  Department 
of  Practice  and  Training. 

The  Normal  School. 
The  Normal  School  has  a  staff  of  fifteen  teachers.  The 
number  of  students  is  about  200,  and  the  course  two  years  in 
length.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  course  three  years  in  length, 
beginning  with  the  class  which  entered  in  September,  1913.  A 
comparison  of  the  first  year  as  it  has  been  and  is  to  be  will 
show  the  nature  of  the  change. 

The  First  Year  of  the  Former  Course. 
Psychology,  2  periods  a  week  for  a  year. 
Grammar,  4  periods  a  week  for  three  months. 
Oral  reading,  2  periods  a  week  for  three  months. 
Spelling,  1  period  a  week  for  three  months. 
Story-telling,  1  period  a  week  for  three  months. 
Composition,  2  periods  a  week  for  three  months. 
Literature,  3  periods  a  week  for  three  months. 
Arithmetic,  3  periods  a  week  for  a  year. 
Geography,  3  periods  a  week  for  a  year. 
Nature  study,  1  period  a  week  for  a  year. 
School  hygiene,  2  periods  a  week  for  a  year. 
Drawing  and  manual  training,  2  periods  a  week  for  a  year. 
Vocal  music,  2  periods  a  week  for  a  year. 
Penmanship,  1  period  a  week  for  a  year. 
Observation,  2  periods  a  week  for  a  year. 
Gymnastics,  2  periods  a  week  for  a  year. 
Choral  practice,  1  period  a  week  for  a  year. 
Morals  and  manners,  1  period  a  week  for  a  year. 

The  First  Year  of  the  New  Course. 
Psychology,  3.  Observation  and  conference,  2. 

Mathematics  (mensuration),  4.  Gymnasium,  2. 

English  composition,  4.  Choral  practice,  1. 

Geography  —  Physiography,  6. 
All  courses  continue  throughout  the  year. 

The  new  courses  are  to  be  of  college  grade  in  the  first  four 
subjects.  For  example,  the  course  in  mathematics  in  the  first 
year  is  to  be  a  general  summing  up  and  unifying  of  the  mathe- 
matical work  which  the  pupil  has  had  previous  to  this  time 
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and  an  application  of  it  to  fresh  material  of  a  mensurational 
character  in  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry.  The  aims  of 
the  course  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Special. 

a.  The  development  of  accurate  spacial  concepts. 

b.  The  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  precise  thought 

and  of  accurate  expression. 

c.  A  training  to  habits  of  neatness  and  exactitude. 

2.  General. 

a.  Improvement  of  arithmetical  ability  in 

(1.)  Form  and  arrangement  of  numerical  work. 
(2.)    Conception  of  the  degree  of  accuracy  to 

be  expected  with  respect  to  the  data 

given. 

(3.)  The  use  of  abbreviated  forms  of  calcula- 
tion in  numerical  work. 

(4.)  Approximating  numerical  results  from  the 
data  given,  and  the  habit  of  doing  so. 

b.  A  review  of  algebra  and  geometry  as  needed  in  the 

various  lines  of  work. 
The  course  in  mathematics  is  not  to  parallel  the  ordinary 
college  course  but  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of 
teachers  and  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  college  course.  It  has 
been  constructed  by  the  head  of  the  department  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Normal  School  and  approved  as  a  satisfactory 
course  for  the  training  of  teachers  by  Professor  Osgood,  of 
Harvard,  Professor  Smith,  of  Columbia  Teachers'  College, 
and  other  members  of  the  National  Committee  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics. 

In  like  manner  it  is  proposed  to  develop  the  other  courses 
that  are  to  be  of  college  grade  and  to  have  these  inspected  by 
competent  authorities  to  determine  what  credit  can  be  given 
them  for  college  graduation.  The  courses,  however,  are  to  be 
adjusted  primarily  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  to  give  them  a 
larger  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  content  of  the  studies 
they  are  to  teach.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  methods 
but  these  will  become  more  and  more  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ments of  training  and  observation. 

The  great  need  of  teachers  is  for  culture  and  knowledge.  With 
the  present  salary  scale  there  is  justification  in  raising  the 
standard  of  requirements.  Enough  candidates  can  be  found 
who  will  meet  the  new  standard  and  the  city  should  have  the 
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benefit  of  the  more  extended  preparation.  There  is  now  a 
long  waiting  list  of  applicants  and  the  opportunity  is  favorable 
for  making  a  beginning. 

The  question  arises,  "What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  to 
Normal  School  students?"  There  will  be  differences  of  opinion, 
but  all  will  agree  that  a  deepening  and  broadening  in  those 
subjects  which  they  are  to  teach  will  afford  them  higher  culture 
and  a  better  insight  into  their  future  vocation.  If,  for  example, 
they  have  an  extended  course  in  the  subject  matter  of  geography 
or  history,  of  such  a  character  as  to  give  them  a  lifelong  interest 
in  the  subject  and  a  grasp  of  the  method  of  treatment  that  is 
in  accord  with  the  best  practice  at  present,  they  will  become 
teachers  who  will  improve  continuously,  always  finding  new 
and  interesting  matter  for  their  classes  and  themselves.  This 
freshness  of  interest  is  the  mark  of  the  progressive  teacher  and 
is  worth  much  more  than  routine  teaching  which  emanates 
from  mere  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  study. 

If  the  Normal  School  is  to  continue  a  city  institution,  the 
second  and  third  year  of  the  course  should  likewise  be  enriched 
with  cultural  studies  treated  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view 
in  the  place  of  many  of  the  scrappy  courses  that  simply  acquaint 
students  with  the  course  of  study.  If  properly  taught,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  such  courses  to  be  recognized  as  the  full 
equivalent  of  two  college  years,  without  in  any  way  detract- 
ing from  the  best  interests  of  the  students.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  these  courses  might  be  given  in  conjunction  with 
departments  of  some  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in  this 
vicinity.  Thus  expert  instruction  might  be  secured  without 
unnecessary  duplication  or  expense.  In  this  way,  some  elec- 
tion of  studies  might  be  permitted  in  the  higher  years  of  the 
course.  If,  for  example,  the  teaching  of  a  foreign  language 
in  the  higher  elementary  grades  proves  desirable,  an  alter- 
native of  such  a  language  could  be  allowed  in  the  second 
and  third  years  without  much  cost.  If  gardening  should 
become  an  important  substitute  for  nature  study,  a  course  in 
horticulture  could  be  added,  and  likewise  with  other  subjects. 

An  earnest  desire  is  manifest  on  the  part  of  the  staff  of 
teachers  to  work  out  a  course  that  shall  be  recognized  as  meet- 
ing the  need  of  the  times.  They  have  advised  freely  with 
college  authorities  in  their  special  subjects  and  have  invited 
criticism  of  the  new  courses  that  are  organized.  They  have 
reconciled  the  students  to  the  new  and  extended  course  of 
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study,  and  have  been  cooperative  with  one  another  in  develop- 
ing a  united  school  spirit.  The  transition  stage  is  one  of  strain 
to  them  and  they  should  have  constructive  help  and 
encouragement. 

Observation  of  Teaching. 
The  Model  School  is  a  coordinate  department  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers.  The  master  of  the  Normal  School  who  directs 
the  observation  has  just  been  made  the  principal  of  the  Model 
School.  The  teachers  of  this  school  are  to  be  trained  and 
developed  with  his  help  so  that  their  work  shall  typify  the 
character  of  teaching  of  all  subjects,  grades  and  classes  of 
children  that  is  considered  most  desirable.  It  is  to  be  a  school 
of  methods  where  different  plans  of  work  are  followed  and 
observed.  It  should  be  a  center  to  which  visiting  teachers 
may  come  from  all  the  schools  for  ideas  of  the  way  to  do  things. 
Such  a  school  should  set  the  pace  for  the  system  and  be  an 
inspiration  to  all.  As  the  principal  of  the  school  selects  the 
teachers  and  trains  them,  he  naturally  becomes  the  director  of 
the  observation  of  students  from  the  Normal  School.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  report  show  the  importance  of  the 
department : 

The  Model  School  is  used  chiefly  as  a  schoolof  observation  for  first 
year  students  in  the  Normal  School.  The  purpose  of  this  observation  is 
to  make  the  students  familiar  with  a  great  variety  of  activities  which 
constitute  the  work  of  an  elementary  school  teacher,  to  arouse  professional 
interest  and  establish  professional  ideals,  to  develop  the  power  of  analyzing 
and  organizing  educational  principles  along  broad  lines,  and  to  give  some 
facility  in  the  teaching  art. 

A  brief  statement  of  its  principal  features  may  be  indicated  under  five 
heads. 

1.  Observation  Proper.  (One  Period  a  Week  for  Thirty-six  Weeks.) 
This  consists  of  watching  the  work  of  the  teachers,  and  is  supplemented 
by  short  conferences  with  them  and  by  conferences  with  the  director. 
The  steps  of  instruction,  the  uses  of  material  and  the  reasons  for  certain 
methods  and  their  relation  to  underlying  principles  of  education  art 
discussed  in  as  simple  a  way  as  possible. 

2.    Combined  Practice  and' Observation.    (One  Period  a  Week  for 
Twenty-four  Weeks.) 
Students  are  here  given  a  chance  to  practice  the  teaching  of  simple 
exercises  in  a  natural  way  with  no  attempt  to  master  the  final  details  of 
method.    The  teacher  also  conducts  recitations  in  this  period,  generally 
with  reference  to  specific  points  that  students  seem  to  need. 
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3.  11  Before  School"  Work. 
For  a  few  minutes  before  each  regular  period  students  are  expected  to 
aid  in  school  management,  and  to  confer  with  and  assist  individual  children 
in  any  way  that  seems  helpful.  This  exercise  brings  the  students  near 
to  the  children  and  enlightens  them  as  to  individual  differences  in  mental 
aptitude. 

4.  Group  Work  With  Children. 
This  phase  of  work  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  connection  with  nature  study 
and  geography.  A  walk  is  taken  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  fall.  Bulbs 
are  potted,  and  seeds  planted;  land  and  water  forms  are  studied.  By 
means  of  these  activities  the  students  learn  a  great  deal  about  how  to 
come  in  contact  with  children  in  a  natural  way,  unfettered  by  school- 
room conventionalities,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  get  a  fresh  and  vital 
point  of  view  as  to  realistic  education. 

5.  Conferences.  (One  Period  a  Week  for  Thirty-six  Weeks.) 
Besides  serving  to  analyze  and  interpret  the  actual  teaching  observed 
in  the  school,  the  conferences  with  the  director  aim  to  develop  points 
of  view  and  fundamental  ideas  concerning  principles  of  education  that 
will  be  of  service  in  the  later  study  of  the  theory  of  education  and  in  the 
regular  practice  and  training. 

In  addition  to  the  work  described,  the  school  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  all  teachers  in  the  Normal  School  to  conduct  teaching 
lessons  with  second-year  students  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
points  in  methods. 

Practice  and  Training. 
The  third  coordinate  department  in  the  training  of  teachers 
in  this  city  is  that  of  practice  and  training.  This  department 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  system,  not  only  giving  young 
teachers  their  training  but  preserving  inviolate  the  merit  sys- 
tem of  appointment.  It  was  established  in  September,  1912, 
under  the  directorship  of  Miss  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  who  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  department  of  substitutes.  She  and  four  able 
assistants  take  charge  of  the  substitute  service  and  also  the 
training  of  Normal  students  and  the  supervision  of  their 
practice  prior  to  regular  appointment  to  the  service.  The  work 
is  carried  on  under  four  different  heads  as  outlined  in  the 
following  report  from  the  director. 

1.  Observation  of  the  practice  work  of  the  Normal  School  students 
and  instruction  in  educational  theory  underlying  this  work. 

2.  Assignment  of  all  substitutes,  temporary  teachers  and  special 
assistants  in  the  school  service. 

3.  Supervision  and  rating  of  all  work  assigned  prior  to  regular  appoint- 
ment—  namely,  that  of  substitutes,  special  assistants  and  temporary 
teachers. 
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4.  Instruction  in  methods  and  principles  of  teaching  given  by  means  of 
conferences  to  all  unappointed  teachers  whose  work  is  visited  and  estimated. 

"  The  practice  work  this  year  has  given  the  Normal  School  seniors  an 
opportunity  to  work,  first,  in  the  primary  school;  secondly,  in  the  lower 
grammar  grades,  and,  finally,  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools. 
For  four  days  each  week  the  students  are  in  the  classes  of  the  training 
teachers,  and  they  return  on  Fridays  to  the  Normal  School  for  instruction 
in  the  educational  theory  which  underlies  their  work.  Demonstration 
lessons  given  by  selected  teachers  to  small  groups  of  children  on  these  days 
help  to  give  the  Normal  School  students  standards  of  accomplishment,  and 
practical  talks  on  class  management  give  the  young  teachers  a  view  of  the 
problems  of  the  future.  Personal  growth  is  looked  for  during  the  three 
months'  practice  work,  and  by  wise  counsel  and  helpful  constructive 
criticism  the  Normal  School  senior  is  taught  how  to  teach. 

"  The  second  type  of  work  is  purely  administrative,  namely,  the  assign- 
ment of  all  substitutes,  temporary  teachers  and  special  assistants  in  the 
school  service.  This  consists  not  only  in  fitting  to  the  opportunity  the 
young  man  or  woman  who  can  measure  up  to  it,  but  also  necessitates  a 
fair  division  of  the  work  so  that  all  who  can  teach  may  have  a  chance  to 
prove  themselves.  Upon  the  careful  administration  of  this  phase  of  the 
work  depends  the  right  aspiration  and  conservation  of  the  merit  list.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  office  has  made  2,689  assignments  of  substitutes, 
special  assistants  and  temporary  teachers. 

lt  The  Normal  School  graduates  assigned  as  substitutes,  special  assistants 
and  temporary  teachers  are  supervised  by  the  Department  of  Practice  and 
Training.  This  supervision  takes  the  form  of  frequent  visits  to  the  class 
rooms,  followed  by  conferences  with  the  supervisors.  The  work  of  the 
young  teacher  is  estimated  during  these  visits,  and  this  estimate  forms  one 
element  in  the  make-up  of  the  merit  list.  She  is  helped  to  better  work 
through  the  conferences,  for  the  supervisor  tries  to  direct  her  attention 
to  three  essentials: 

"  1.    The  formation  of  good  habits  in  her  pupils. 

"  2.  The  accomplishment  of  the  year's  work  through  careful  systematic 
preparation. 

"3.  The  creation  of  the  desire  to  build  the  class-room  work  on  sound 
teaching  principles. 

"  Constructive  criticism  is  the  rule  of  the  department  and  our  young 
teachers  are  helped  to  grow  in  the  right  direction  in  an  atmosphere  which 
aims  to  encourage,  uplift  and  inspire." 

Union  of  the  Three  Departments. 
It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  Normal  School,  the 
department  of  observation  and  the  department  of  practice 
and  training  be  in  accord  in  the  essential  matters  that  pertain 
to  the  training  of  teachers.  If  they  remain  aloof  from  one 
another  they  are  likely  to  work  at  cross  purposes.  If  there 
is  intimate  acquaintance  with  one  another's  point  of  view,  a 
mutual  good  understanding  will  follow,  and  with  frequent 
friendly  discussion,  an  all-around  harmonious  policy  will  be 
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developed  which  will  gather  momentum  as  the  aims  and  ideals 
of  all  three  departments  fit  together.  To  bring  this  about,  con- 
ferences are  necessary  not  only  of  the  heads  of  departments, 
but  of  the  entire  staffs  affected.  These  are  to  be  held  as 
frequently  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Two  have  already 
been  held  in  the  past  month.  From  these  conferences  it  is 
believed  a  progressive  policy  will  emanate,  not  only  applying 
to  the  training  of  young  teachers  but  providing  means  of 
improvement  for  the  older  ones.  The  influence  of  these 
departments  should  be  strongly  felt  throughout  the  system. 

The  changes  made  during  the  year  in  the  training  of  teachers 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Department  of  Practice  and  Training  established. 

2.  The  Model  School  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
director  of  observation. 

3.  The  Normal  School  course  extended  and  the  first  year 
made  largely  a  "content"  instead  of  a  " method"  course. 
As  new  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics,  a  man  has 
been  appointed  who  is  recognized  as  a  leader  in  this  subject. 

4.  Conferences  have  been  arranged  to  develop  a  united 
policy  among  the  departments. 

5.  The  testing  of  the  efficiency  of  the  arithmetic  teaching  in 
the  schools  conducted  by  the  Normal  students  under  the 
direction  of  Normal  teachers.  One  of  the  teachers  assigned 
to  develop  the  work  the  coming  year  with  the  assistance  of 
Normal  students. 

The  next  step  will  naturally  be  the  development  of  the  work 
of  each  department. 

The  Practice  Department  will  need  to  develop  a  course  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  elementary  education  with  a  practice 
plan  that  will  be  as  helpful  to  our  schools  as  possible.  The 
old  method  of  sending  students  out  to  practice  while  the 
regular  teacher  stood  aside  was  too  artificial.  It  developed 
self-consciousness  at  the  expense  of  real  motive.  The  students 
were  thinking  of  themselves  rather  than  of  the  children.  They 
were  not  getting  practice  in  real  situations.  Their  practice 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  schools. 

The  Model  School  will  need  to  exhibit  good  teaching  in  as 
diversified  forms  as  possible  in  order  that  the  Normal  students 
may  not  be  indoctrinated  with  the  one-method  idea.  It  will 
also  need  to  offer  students  an  opportunity  for  the  observation 
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of  individual  children  as  well  as  of  class  instruction,  in  order 
that  they  may  recognize  their  twofold  duty  to  become  expert 
class  teachers  and  skillful  diagnosticians  of  the  needs  of 
individual  children. 

The  Normal  School  will  need  to  develop  its  subject-matter 
studies  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  students 
who  are  to  teach  and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  the  recognition 
of  higher  institutions.  It  will  be  necessary  to  develop  two 
more  or  less  distinct  courses,  one  for  those  who  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  choose  to  go  toward  kindergarten  and  lower 
grade  teaching,  and  the  other  for  upper  grade  teachers.  If 
it  can  be  done  the  kindergarten  and  lower  grade  teachers 
should  have  much  the  same  training  course. 

Lastly,  there  are  great  possibilities  in  using  the  Normal 
students  to  assist  in  investigations  in  the  schools  looking 
toward  increased  efficiency  in  the  teaching  processes  and  in 
using  the  whole  department  of  training  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
fessional growth  of  teachers  already  in  the  service. 

X.  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 
One  of  the  distinctive  and  remarkably  well-developed  depart- 
ments of  the  Boston  public  schools  is  that  of  school  hygiene, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Harrington.  The  work 
of  this  department  has  won  the  confidence  and  the  active 
cooperation  of  all  the  principals  and  teachers.  It  has  succeeded 
in  giving  to  school  life  an  added  value  by  emphasizing  the 
great  asset  that  good  health  is  to-day  in  guaranteeing  the 
highest  development  of  the  mind  and  in  securing  the  greatest 
degree  of  efficiency. 

Relation  of  the  Health  Department  with  the 

Schools. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools  in  this  country  was  started 
in  Boston  in  1894  under  the  direction  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Health,  with  the  purpose  of  controlling  in  the  public  schools 
the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  As  the  causes 
of  ill  health  among  school  children  have  become  better  understood 
the  conviction  has  grown  that  these  matters  are  of  greater 
scope  and  complexity  than  those  associated  with  epidemic 
diseases,  hence  the  development  of  the  department  of  hj'giene 
as  a  part  of  the  school  system. 

In  this  city  we  have  the  apparently  anomalous  situation  of 
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medical  inspectors  under  the  control  of  the  city  board  of 
health  and  nurses  under  the  control  of  the  school  administra- 
tion. It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  such  divided 
authority  would  be  inharmonious  and  inefficient.  This  is  one 
of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  practice  does  not  bear  out 
theory.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anywhere  in  the  country  there 
is  more  efficient  inspection  on  the  part  of  physicians  or  follow- 
up  work  on  the  part  of  nurses  than  in  this  city.  Each  depart- 
ment seems  to  challenge  the  other  to  greater  care  and  efficiency 
and  each  seems  ready  to  do  more  than  its  full  share  of  the  work 
in  order  to  avoid  criticisms.  Frequent  conference  and  friendly 
agreement  have  eliminated  duplication  of  effort.  Each  brings  a 
distinct  and  independent  point  of  view  which  the  other  must 
understand. 

The  diseases  which  tend  in  any  way  to  jeopardize  the  health 
of  the  community  and  the  health  of  other  individuals  are 
essentially  the  task  of  the  board  of  health.  The  physical 
defects  met  among  school  children,'  such  as  defective  vision, 
defective  hearing,  defective  teeth,  impediment  to  proper 
breathing,  mental  deficiencies,  cardiac  affections,  nervous 
affections,  skin  affections,  and  physical  conditions  resulting 
from  malnutrition,  are  primarily  the  problem  of  the  school 
authorities.  But  for  each  department  to  do  its  distinctive 
work  successfully  the  assistance  of  the  other  is  necessary. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  medical  inspection  of 
schools  and  the  physical  examination  of  pupils.  Medical 
inspection  is  primarily  an  inspection  by  the  school  teacher  who 
refers  the  supposedly  ill  child  to  the  school  inspector  or  to  the 
school  nurse.  School  physicians  who  examine  each  child  at 
least  once  in  each  school  year  perform  an  invaluable  service, 
especially  when  the  home  is  notified  of  conditions  and  the 
nurses  follow  up  the  cases  carefully. 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Dr.  William  J.  Gallivan,  chief 
'  of  the  child  hygiene  division  of  the  board  of  health,  in  the 
past  two  years  a  physical  examination  of  each  child  has  been 
made  each  year  and  the  record  preserved.  In  June,  1912,  the 
records  showed  that  118,781  children  had  been  examined,  of 
whom  40,850  were  without  defects.  In  June,  1913,  the  exami- 
nations showed  45,729  without  defects. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  annual  examination  may  be 
concentrated  into  the  early  months  of  the  school  year  rather 
than  carried  on  throughout  the  whole  term.    This  will  lessen 
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greatly  the  annoyance  to  the  teachers  and  principals  in  their 
administration  of  the  academic  work.  It  will  also  give  to  the 
school  nurses  early  in  the  school  year  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion and  thus  start  at  the  earliest  possible  time  proper  remedial 
measures  for  the  defects  found. 

School  administration  comes  closely  in  touch  with  the  health 
department  in  the  exclusion  and  in  the  readmission  of  pupils 
affected  with  communicable  diseases.  The  board  of  health 
owes  it  to  the  community  to  rigidly  enforce  its  laws  so  that 
children  affected  with  communicable  diseases  may  not  be  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  community,  whether  in  the  class  room 
or  in  public.  The  school  authorities  on  the  other  hand  owe  it 
to  the  children,  and  to  the  state  that  each  child  shall  receive 
the  maximum  number  of  days  of  instruction  each  year  com- 
patible with  the  physical  condition  of  the  child.  This  apparent 
conflict  of  purposes  has  been  solved  by  the  school  committee 
adopting  regulations  relative  to  the  exclusion  and  to  the  read- 
mission  of  children  excluded  on  account  of  communicable 
diseases,  which  regulations  place  upon  the  health  department 
the  full  responsibility  as  to  the  possible  danger  from  the  infected 
persons.   These  regulations  are  briefly  as  follows: 

All  readmission  to  school  of  teachers  and  pupils  excluded  on  account  of 
communicable  diseases  can  take  place  only  upon  the  presentation  of  a 
certificate  from  the  Board  of  Health,  its  authorized  agent  or  of  the  attending 
physician. 

The  period  of  exclusion  for  all  communicable  diseases  not  definitely 
specified  shall  be  such  as  the  school  physician  may  decide  in  each  case, 
after  consultation  with  the  principal  of  the  school. 

All  regulations  concerning  exclusion  from  school  on  account  of  com- 
municable diseases  apply  to  attendance  at  evening  schools  or  in 
playgrounds. 

School  Nursing  Division. 

It  is  not  possible  for  anyone  not  closely  in  touch  with  the 
work  being  done  by  the  school  nurses  in  Boston  to  form  any 
just  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  part  of  the  public  school 
organization.  The  school  nurse  touches  not  only  the  home 
but  the  public  and  private  charitable  and  philanthropic  organi- 
zations at  so  many  angles  that  her  opportunities  for  aiding  the 
school  child  morally  as  well  as  physically  is  not  excelled  by  any 
other  individual. 

Owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  former  supervising  nurse, 
Miss  Helen  F.  McCaffrey,  an  assistant  nurse  who  had  been  in 
the  school  service  since  the  introduction  of  the  school  nurses 
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in  1907,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  supervising  nurse 
after  a  competitive  examination.  She  has  been  able  to  develop 
a  spirit  of  "team  work"  which  has  won  the  confidence  of 
teachers,  principals  and  parents,  as  well  as  all  of  her  superior 
officers.  The  following  summary  of  investigations,  taken  from 
her  report  to  the  director  of  school  hygiene,  indicates  the 
variety  and  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  school  nurses : 

Summary  of  School  Nurses'  Reports. 


For  the  year  September,  1912,  to  June  31,  1913. 
Number  of  new  pupils  under  care  of  school  nurses        .      .      .  16,986 
Number  of  old  pupils  under  care  of  school  nurses  ....  10,393 

Total  number  of  pupils  under  care  of  school  nurses      .      .  27,379 

Number  of  new  homes  visited  by  school  nurses     ....  14,409 

Number  of  old  homes  visited  by  school  nurses       ....  12,696 

Total  number  of  homes  visited  by  school  nurses    .      .      .  27,105 
Hygiene  talks  and  demonstrations  given  by  nurses: 

In  class  rooms   14,869 

In  homes       .      .   10,106 

Total   24,975 

Vision  corrected  through  school  nurses  ....  2,160  children 
Hearing  corrected  through  school  nurses  ....         335  children 

Teeth  corrected  through  school  nurses  ....  9,938  children 
Teeth  corrected  by  family  through  instruction  by  school 

nurses  16,501  children 


Total  number  having  dental  defects  remedied       .     26,439  children 

Removal  of  adenoids  secured  by  school  nurses: 

At  hospital   449 

By  family  physician   30 

Total  adenoid  operations   479 

Examination  of  alleged  defective  vision  secured  by  nurses: 

At  hospital   2,320  children 

By  family  physician   246  children 


Total  number  having  vision  tested  by  medical 

experts   2,566  children 

Examination  of  alleged  defective  hearing  secured  by  nurses: 

At  hospital   666  children 

By  family  physician   19  children 

Total  number  of  defective  hearing  examined  by 

specialists   685  children 

Medical  treatment  at  hospitals  secured  for           .      .  547  children 

Medical  treatment  secured  from  family  physicians  for  .  189  children 
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Surgical  treatment  secured  at  hospitals  for     .      .      .  415  children 
Surgical  treatment  secured  from  family  physicians  for  .  129  children 
Treatment  for  skin  affections  secured  at  hospitals  for   .  298  children 
Treatment  for  skin  affections  secured  from  family  physi- 
cians for   154  children 


At  the  schools  the  nurses  apply  temporary  treatment  as 
directed  by  the  school  physician.  These  treatments  are 
usually  emergencies  or  simple  treatments,  such  as  protection 
of  a  skin  affection  in  order  that  the  child  may  remain  in  school 
without  danger  of  infection  to  other  children.  During  the  year 
the  nurses  were  called  upon  to  give  medical  treatment  to  619 
children  and  to  carry  out  surgical  treatment  for  8,779  children. 
In  addition  to  this  they  were  instructed  to  apply  proper 
treatment  to  2,914  children  with  skin  affections.  They 
demonstrated  to  parents  in  the  homes  proper  treatment  for 
scabies  (itch)  for  107  different  children,  and  for  pediculosis 
(lice)  for  757  different  children. 

The  value  of  this  line  of  nurses'  work  was  demonstrated  in 
one  school  district  where  forty-two  children  became  affected 
with  tinea  (ringworm)  during  the  examination  period  in  June. 
The  school  nurse  was  able  to  keep  all  these  children  in  school 
at  this  critical  time  of  the  school  year,  thus  securing  for  them  a 
cure  and  an  academic  promotion, —  a  result  that  would  not  have 
been  possible  had  the  children  been  excluded  on  account  of 
the  skin  affection.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  children  would  have 
secured  treatment,  as  few  parents  believe  that  ringworm  is  an 
affection  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  money  for  treatment. 

The  nurses  have  been  most  valuable  in  aiding  teachers  and 
medical  inspectors  in  detecting  contagion  or  infection  both  in 
the  school  rooms  and  in  the  homes.  During  the  year  they 
discovered  in  the  class  rooms  25  cases  of  measles,  85  cases  of 
mumps,  5  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  40  cases  of  chicken  pox,  15 
cases  of  diphtheria,  and  25  cases  of  whooping  cough, —  a  total 
of  195  cases  among  over  90,000  elementary  school  children. 
In  their  visits  to  the  homes  the  nurses  discovered  31  cases  of 
measles,  6  cases  of  mumps,  10  cases  of  whooping  cough,  3  cases 
of  scarlet  fever,  5  cases  of  chicken  pox  and  1  case  of  diphtheria, — 
a  total  of  56  cases. 

The  school  nurses  are  in  a  position  to  aid  needy  families 
in  procuring  aid  and  assistance  from  the  various  charitable  and 
philanthropic  organizations.  That  they  carry  their  social  work 
to  a  practical  application  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  sup- 
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plied  Christmas  dinners  for  983  families,  furnished  shoes  for 
74  children,  furnished  eyeglasses  free  for  85  children  and 
artificial  eyes  for  5  unfortunate  children.  They  distributed 
tooth  brushes  to  7,740  children. 

During  the  year  the  nurses  have  carried  out  several  very 
important  investigations.  They  have  investigated  the  home 
conditions  of  each  pupil  selected  for  the  open-air  classes  and 
have  given  instructions  to  parents  relative  to  the  proper 
luncheons  for  the  children  of  these  classes;  they  have  had  each 
child  examined  at  Burroughs  place  when  the  medical  inspector 
judged  the  child  to  be  a  suspicious  case  of  tuberculosis;  they 
have  notified  the  parent  and  teacher  of  each  child  reported 
as  suffering  from  cardiac  affections,  in  order  that  the  child's 
physical  condition  might  be  properly  appreciated  and  its 
heart  affection  might  not  be  aggravated  by  either  school  work 
or  by  home  conditions;  they  have  taken  personal  charge  of 
each  child  alleged  to  be  mentally  deficient  in  order  that  the 
child  might  have  the  advantage  of  an  expert  medical  examina- 
tion before  assignment  to  a  special  class  or  to  an  institution. 
For  the  child  judged  by  medical  inspectors  or  grade  teachers 
to  be  too  weak  physically  to  attend  even  open-air  classes  the 
school  nurses  have  secured  a  stay  in  the  country  or  at  a  con- 
valescent home,  and  for  the  tuberculous  child  a  place  in 
a  suitable  hospital  has  been  provided.  In  securing  remedies 
for  defects  of  sight  or  hearing  or  of  teeth  the  nurse  has 
secured  the  cooperation  of  the  parent  and  the  consent  of  the 
parent  or  guardian  that  treatment  should  be  undertaken. 
The  cure  effected  for  these  affections  necessitated  often  four 
or  five  more  visits  to  the  physician  or  oculist  or  the  dental 
infirmary  before  a  cure  was  effected. 

The  nurses  have  been  active  agents  in  the  dissemination  in 
class  rooms  and  in  homes  of  correct  ideas  of  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion relating  to  personal  cleanliness,  benefits  of  fresh  air, 
proper  food  and  rest.  In  their  quiet,  personal,  confidential 
talks  with  the  children,  often  while  applying  a  bandage  or 
cleaning  an  infected  wound,  they  have  been  able  to  instill 
into  their  minds  lessons  on  morals,  good  living,  suitable  com- 
panionships, literature  and  amusements  more  effectively  than 
would  have  been  possible  by  any  method  of  instruction  on 
these  lines  more  public  or  ostentatious.  Each  nurse  has 
made  herself  the  confidante  of  pupil,  teacher  and  parent. 
She  is  welcomed  into  the  homes  as  a  social  worker  who  has 
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been  trained  in  the  field  of  human  suffering  and  physical 
weaknesses  and  as  a  nurse  who  does  not  discount  human 
nature  in  the  solving  of  social  and  economical  problems. 

Oral  Hygiene  —  Care  of  the  Teeth. 
The  importance  of  defective  teeth  as  a  factor  in  the  ill  health 
of  children  is  so  evident  that  the  surprise  is  that  its  recognition 
has  been  so  long  delayed.  During  the  past  year  a  concen- 
trated effort  was  made  by  the  department  of  school  hygiene 
to  meet  this  problem.  The  school  committee  prepared  a 
circular  on  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  school  children  for  distribu- 
tion among  school  teachers  and  parents.  The  150  dental 
chairs  available  at  the  various  dental  clinics  were  so  appor- 
tioned among  the  children  of  the  various  school  districts  that 
each  nurse  accompanied  a  specified  number  of  children  daily 
to  each  clinic.  A  circular  letter  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  each  child  requesting  that  the  child 
be  given  the  benefit  of  an  examination  by  the  family  dentist 
or  permission  be  granted  to  the  school  nurse  to  take  the  child 
to  one  of  the  public  dental  infirmaries.  The  result  of  this  work 
was  most  gratifying.  More  than  16,500  parents  or  guardians 
complied  with  the  request  and  had  their  children's  mouths  put 
in  a  healthy  condition.  The  nurses  secured  dental  treatment 
for  more  than  9,900  children  whose  parents  could  not  afford 
to  pay  family  dentists, —  a  total  of  over  26,400  children  who 
have  had  all  dental  defects  corrected.  A  series  of  talks  on  the 
care  of  the  teeth  was  carried  out  systematically  by  dentists 
and  by  nurses  both  in  the  class  room  and  before  organizations 
of  parents. 

This  work  in  dental  hygiene  has  been  further  intensified 
at  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September.  Every  effort  is 
to  be  made  to  secure  the  correction  of  dental  defects  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  in  the  child's  life. 

In  this  great  task  Boston  is  now  to  take  the  lead  through  the 
munificent  memorial  to  the  Forsyth  brothers  to  be  known  as 
the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary.  The  building  on  the  Fenway 
which  will  house  the  memorial  is  nearing  completion  and  the 
trustees  have  spent  two  and  a  half  years  in  completing  an 
equipment  that  will  be  adequate  for  the  great  task.  It  will 
start  with  64  chairs  and  will  provide  for  more  than  200,000 
operations  a  year,  with  room  for  expansion  to  nearly  twice 
that  number.    When  established  defects  arejunder  control 
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it  is  intended  to  extend  the  work  to  the  prevention  of  defects. 
Its  functions  will  include  not  only  the  care  of  the  teeth  but 
also  related  oral  diseases,  such  as  adenoids  and  defective 
palates.  All  necessary  work  will  be  done  for  each  patient, 
following  up  the  child  through  the  school  nurse  or  otherwise, 
until  the  entire  mouth  is  clean  and  healthy.  The  work  will 
be  so  controlled  that  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  services 
may  be  referred  to  their  family  dentists.  Thus  it  will  be  pos- 
sible with  the  aid  of  the  clinics  already  established  and  the 
dental  society  of  the  city  to  meet  the  needs  of  every  child. 
The  working  out  of  the  details  is  one  of  the  great  undertakings 
of  the  coming  year.  It  involves  the  cooperation  of  many 
i  agencies,  such  as  the  school  committee,  the  dental  society,  the 
Forsyth  Infirmary  and  various  clinics. 

To  prepare  the  school  nurses  to  act  as  dental  nurses  a  course 
of  instruction  in  the  examination  of  the  teeth  of  school  children 
has  been  arranged  for  them  at  the  Harvard  Dental  School 
by  the  Dental  Hygiene  Council  of  Massachusetts  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  department  of  school  hygiene.  Our  nurses 
therefore  will  be  prepared  to  carry  out  the  important  work  of 
the  year  with  the  same  efficiency  that  they  perform  their  other 
duties. 

Testing  of  Hearing  and  Vision. 

The  laws  of  Massachusetts  require  the  annual  testing  of 
hearing  and  vision  of  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  One 
teacher  in  each  school,  and  pupil-teachers  in  the  Normal 
School,  are  instructed  by  the  director  of  school  hygiene  on 
methods  of  carrying  out  this  testing  each  year.  The  nurses 
follow  up  the  cases  securing  the  cooperation  of  homes  and 
clinics.  The  percentage  of  defective  vision  has  been  reduced 
from  31.50  in  1907  to  14.39  in  1913.  The  percentage  of  defec- 
tive hearing  has  been  reduced  from  8.13  in  1907  to  3.63 
in  1913.  The  number  of  children  wearing  glasses  has  been 
reduced  from  8,535  in  1907  to  5,950  in  1913,  and  of  this  latter 
number  3,360  children  have  been  brought  within  normal  vision. 

Medical  Investigations. 

Several  medical  investigations  have  been  carried  out  during 
the  year.  The  most  notable  of  these  was  the  investigation 
relative  to  the  number  of  tubercular  children  among  the 
school  population,  and  another  was  a  study  of  the  number  and 
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seriousness  of  cardiac  affections  prevailing  among  school 
children.  In  the  former,  it  was  very  definitely  proven  that  the 
number  of  children  suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  a  demon- 
strable form  is  comparatively  very  small,  there  being  less  than 
150  tuberculous  children  found  among  110,000  pupils  in  our 
public  schools.  In  the  March  examination  only  thirty-seven 
cases  were  found  of  the  type  that  should  be  excluded  from 
school.  In  all  these  cases  the  exclusion  was  followed  up  to 
see  that  treatment  was  provided.  This  is  far  different  from 
the  5  per  cent  usually  quoted  as  the  number  of  children  suffer- 
ing from  tuberculosis. 

NURSES'  FOLLOW-UP  REPORT  ON  CARDIAC  CASES,  APRIL  1,  1913. 
(Based  upon  Medical  Inspectors'  Reports  up  to  March  1,  1913.) 


District. 
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Abraham  Lincoln. . . 

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin'  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner 
Christopher  Gibson. 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edward  Everett. .  . . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood. .  . 
Francis  Parkman.  .  . 

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln 

Frothingham  

Gaston  

George  Putnam 

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock  

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Pierce.  . . . 

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew. . . . 

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  
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Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mary  Lyon  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Washington  

Washington  Allston. . .  , 

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  E.  Russell  

Totals  


26 
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498 


171 
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Health  of  Teachers. 
This  year  all  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Normal 
School  have  been  personally  examined  by  the  director  of 
school  hygiene.  At  this  examination  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  were  invited  to  be  present.  This  examination  is  to  be 
continued  annually  beginning  with  the  second  year  in  high 
school.  It  will  likewise  be  continued  during  the  Normal 
School  course.  From  this  it  is  hoped  that  fewer  candidates 
impaired  by  physical  conditions  or  suffering  from  physical 
impediments  of  speech,  hearing  or  sight,  tending  to  unfit 
them  for  teaching,  will  gain  access  to  the  Normal  School. 

Other  Health  Provisions. 
The  beneficial  results  accruing  to  the  limited  number  of 
children  assigned  to  open-air  classes  have  led  to  the  enactment 
of  regulations  looking  to  a  room  temperature  of  not  more  than 
67  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  freest  possible  use  of  open  windows 
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and  the  flushing  of  school  rooms  with  fresh  air.  The  results 
of  this  educational  campaign  have  not  been  limited  to  the 
schools.  It  is  evident  in  many  homes.  Teachers  and  parents 
have  come  to  recognize  the  truth  that  much  of  the  health 
impairment  of  nose,  throat  and  lungs,  as  well  as  of  the  nervous 
system,  is  due  to  living  in  vitiated,  over-heated,  dry  atmos- 
pheres. They  have  learned  to  appreciate  also  that  "colds" 
are  not  wholly  due  to  draughts,  but  rather  more  often  to  the 
passing  from  overheated  rooms  into  cold,  outdoor  atmospheres. 
The  tendency  to  these  affections  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
when  the  room  temperature  approximates  that  of  the  outside 
air.  This  is  best  done  by  the  free  use  of  outside  air  in  class 
rooms  and  in  homes  by  means  of  open  windows. 

In  addition  to  the  lessons  taught  in  the  course  on  physical 
education,  adjustable  furniture  has  been  installed  in  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  class  rooms  in  Boston.  This  furniture 
permits  adjustment  to  the  size  of  the  child.  Definite  rules 
relative  to  methods  of  adjustment  are  furnished  to  grade 
teachers  and  to  janitors.  Each  child  is  seated  only  in  accord- 
ance with  his  physical  condition. 

The  school  committee  has  set  aside  the  first  Friday  of 
October  each  year  to  be  observed  in  all  the  schools  as  Health 
Day.  This  wise  provision  has  done  much  to  concentrate 
thought  on  the  importance  of  health  and  has  emphasized  to 
teachers,  parents  and  pupils  the  real  value  of  health.  Exercises 
are  held  in  the  various  class  rooms  and  these  exercises  are 
varied  according  to  the  age  and  appreciation  of  the  pupils. 
In  the  higher  elementary  grades  and  in  the  high  schools  the 
exercises  are  of  a  most  practical  nature,  consisting  in  part  of 
demonstrations  and  talks  by  nurses  or  physicians.  On  the 
evening  of  Health  Day  this  year  a  special  program  was 
arranged  for  a  well  attended  meeting  of  teachers  in  the 
Normal  School  Gymnasium. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  arduous  duties  the  director  of 
school  hygiene  has  supervision  over  the  selection  of  pupils 
for  the  mentally  subnormal,  defective  speech  and  open-air 
classes.  The  phj^sical  arrangements,  the  equipment  and 
program  of  the  open-air  classes  are  his  especial  concern.  The 
account  of  these  classes  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report 
under  "  Special  Classes." 

The  director  of  school  hygiene  has  also  been  asked  to  report 
such  an  arrangement  of  the  daily  program  of  the  regular 
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elementary  schools  as  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
fatigue  and  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  recent  hygienic 
investigations. 

Physical  Education  Division. 
This  division  of  the  hygiene  department  includes  "General 
Exercises  for  Physical  Training,"  "  Athletics,"  " Military  Drill" 
and  "  Playgrounds."    Each  subject  is  under  the  supervision 
of  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  director  of  school  hygiene. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

The  work  in  physical  training  is  supervised  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Trowbridge,  assistant  director.  In  addition  to  this  supervisory 
work  he  gives  valuable  assistance  to  grade  teachers  by  means 
of  special  meetings  for  lessons  in  games,  plays  and  folk  dances. 

Physical  training  in  the  elementary  schools  is  given  by 
the  grade  teacher.  In  the  high  schools  it  is  given  by  women 
teachers  specially  prepared  for  the  work.  During  the  past 
year  the  elementary  grade  teachers  have  been  aided  greatly 
in  carrying  on  the  daily  exercise  by  a  weekly  visit  from  the 
special  teachers  of  physical  training  in  the  high  schools. 
Emphasis  has  been  continued  upon  the  elementary  course  in 
physical  education  as  taught  to  the  pupils  in  the  Normal 
School.  The  large  majority  of  these  Normal  School  pupils 
are  to  become  teachers  in  the  grades,  and  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  have  a  working  knowledge  of  how  to  conduct  these 
exercises,  quiet  games,  plays  and  dances  in  the  class  room. 
In  addition  to  the  special  training  given  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Normal  School,  special  provisions  are  made  for  their  appoint- 
ment to  playground  work.  Here  the  pupil-teacher  finds  an 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  the  same  games,  plays  and  dances 
as  those  required  in  the  elementary  course. 

A  ten-minute  setting  up  drill  is  carried  on  daily  in  all  high 
schools  by  class  room  leaders,  boys  and  girls. 

MILITARY  DRILL. 

This  form  of  physical  exercise  is  traditional  in  the  Boston 
schools.  It  was  started  during  the  Civil  War  period.  During 
the  past  two  years  a  definite  effort  has  been  made  to  make  it 
more  than  a  mechanical  drill  in  marching  and  in  the  handling 
of  a  gun.  Lessons  of  hygiene,  camp  life,  duties  of  the  civilian 
in  civic  ceremonies  and  honor  due  the  flag  have  been  incor- 
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porated  into  the  course  in  military  drill.  This  year  the  straight 
foot  standing  position  has  been  adopted  in  preference  to  the 
old  military  form  of  standing  with  feet  divergent  at  an  angle 
of  65  degrees.  This  change  is  in  harmony  with  the  standing 
position  carried  out  in  the  physical  training  exercises  given 
in  the  grades  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  Normal  School. 
Special  emphasis  is  here  placed  upon  proper  attitudes  in  sitting, 
and  in  walking,  as  well  as  in  standing. 

There  is  perhaps  no  lesson  in  good  carriage  more  important 
than  this  lesson  of  proper  standing,  walking  and  sitting.  Faulty 
attitudes  soon  become  a  habit  and  evil  consequences  of  these 
habits  are  manifest  in  impaired  efficiency  of  the  nervous, 
muscular  and  circulatory  systems.  Since  the  introduction  of 
proper  standing  position  in  lessons  of  physical  education,  a 
marked  improvement  has  been  manifest  in  the  carriage  of  the 
body.  Flat  foot,  knock  ankles  and  curved  spine  are  to-day 
less  common  among  school  children  than  five  years  ago  when 
less  attention  was  directed  toward  these  simple  fundamentals 
of  proper  position. 

ATHLETICS. 

In  high  schools  each  pupil  is  required  to  meet  certain  require- 
ments in  athletics.  These  requirements  are  carefully  graded  in 
accordance  with  the  physical  strength  and  growth  of  children 
of  various  ages.  All  instruction  in  athletics  in  high  schools  is 
given  by  teachers  regularly  appointed  by  the  school  com- 
mittee, either  as  instructors  in  athletics  or  as  teacher-coaches. 
The  latter  are  regularly  appointed  teachers  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  high  school  who  have  especial  interest  in  athletics 
and  are  paid  extra  for  this  service  outside  of  school  hours. 

For  school  athletics  the  " teacher-coach"  method  seems  to 
be  advisable.  It  guarantees  to  the  school  organization  a  super- 
vision and  control  not  possible  under  any  other  method.  It 
has  resulted  in  Boston's  widening  greatly  the  scope  of  athletics 
and  in  giving  to  it  proper  value.  It  has  stimulated  a  genuine 
school  spirit  in  athletics  in  which  all  the  boys  are  active  par- 
ticipants.  It  has  made  school  athletics  healthy  and  clean. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  teacher-coach  idea  has 
developed  among  sub-masters,  who  act  as  play  leaders  for  the 
boys  of  the  four  upper  grades,  as  described  under  "Play- 
grounds." 

The  giving  of  prizes  and  trophies  for  school  athletics  has 
been  discontinued  and  in  place  thereof  certificates  stating  the 
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boys'  achievements  in  the  particular  sports  in  which  they 
excelled  are  issued  by  the  school  committee.  These  certificates 
are  awarded  at  general  school  assemblies  and  they  have  done 
much  to  stimulate  the  timid  and  the  indifferent  to  greater 
effort  in  health}-,  outdoor  activities. 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  is  conducting  playground 
activities  for  the  smaller  children  in  school  yards  and  on 
parks.  These  playgrounds,  of  which  there  are  fifty-three  in 
operation,  are  known  as  "  Children's  Corners."  There  are 
twenty-two  on  school  yards  and  thirty-one  on  parks.  The 
closest  and  most  friendly  cooperation  exists  between  the 
school  authorities,  through  the  department  of  hygiene,  and  the 
park  department  in  the  management  of  the  park  playgrounds. 

The  sessions  are  as  follows : 

Spring  and  fall,  from  close  of  school  until  5.30  p.  m.,  and 
Saturday  forenoons. 

Summer,  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  daily,  and  Saturday  fore- 
noons. In  some  of  the  congested  districts  the  playgrounds  are 
kept  open  all  day  Saturday. 

Each  playground  is  equipped  with  permanent  apparatus, 
such  as  slides,  swings,  teeters,  merry-go-rounds  and  sand- 
boxes, as  well  as  with  various  games. 

The  trustees  of  the  public  library  have  established  branch 
libraries  in  the  playgrounds  where  books  selected  by  the  teachers 
are  available  for  the  use  of  the  children. 

During  the  summer  the  playground  children  are  given 
excursions  to  Revere  Beach,  to  Bumpkin  Island,  to  Keith's 
Theater  and  to  the  Orpheum  Theater.  These  excursions  are 
made  possible  through  the  kindness  of  the  Boston  Traveler,  the 
"Randidge  Fund"  managers,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Keith.  Each 
playground  is  also  given  a  trip  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
where  the  children  are  entertained  by  a  professional  story- 
teller. Last,  but  not  least,  through  the  kindness  of  the  manage- 
ments of  the  National  and  American  Baseball  Leagues,  a 
section  is  reserved  in  the  bleachers  each  day  for  200  to  500  boys. 

The  teachers  in  the  playgrounds  are  selected  from  our  eligible 
list  of  candidates  holding  certificates  entitling  them  to  teach 
in  the  Boston  public  schools  and  from  among  the  students  in 
the  Boston  Normal  School.  Their  compensation  is  small, 
from  sixty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  session. 
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There  are  three  supervisors  (women),  compensation  SI. 50 
for  one  session,  $3  for  two  sessions. 

The  assistant  director  of  athletics,  Mr.  Nathaniel  J.  Young, 
holds  weekly  conferences  with  the  supervisors  for  the  discus- 
sion of  all  matters  relating  to  the  playgrounds,  and  the  super- 
visors, who  are  graduates  of  physical  training  schools,  hold 
weekly  meetings  with  the  playground  teachers  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction  in  playground  work. 

A  special  teacher  of  dramatics  and  story-telling  goes  to  each 
playground  at  specified  times.  This  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  features  of  playground  work. 

Each  playground  presents  local  demonstrations  during  the 
season,  ending  with  a  general  demonstration  on  Boston 
Common. 

The  head  of  each  playground  is  required  to  send  a  weekly 
report  to  the  director  of  school  hygiene.  From  these  weekly 
reports  a  general  report  is  made  out  in  the  office  of  the  director, 
and  a  copy  is  sent  to  each  playground.  This  report  informs 
each  teacher  of  what  is  going  on  in  each  playground  and  acts 
as  a  stimulus  for  increasing  attendance.  ' 

At  the  end  of  the  season  the  teachers  are  rated  by  the  super- 
visor and  by  the  director.  Appointment  for  another  year 
depends  upon  this  rating. 

The  program  of  the  children's  playgrounds  is  as  follows: 
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ATHLETICS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Athletics  as  conducted  on  our  playgrounds  deserves  especial 
consideration  here  on  account  of  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  it. 
Formerly  athletics  was  confined  largely  to  high  schools,  now 
the  sports  of  the  elementary  school  boys  are  under  the  guidance 
and  control  of  submasters  and  other  men  teachers,  who  are 
not  coaches  trying  to  produce  athletic  feats,  but  are  school 
masters  trying  to  realize  the  greatest  possible  good  to  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  boys. 

The  city  of  Boston  owns  about  forty  municipal  playgrounds, 
the  larger  ones  equipped  with  sanitary  and  shower  bath  con- 
veniences. Twenty  of  these  have  more  than  five  acres  of  play 
area,  and  one  contains  seventy-seven  acres.  The  park  commis- 
sioners give  the  elementary  schools  the  use  of  these  between 
the  hours  of  4  and  5.30  on  school  days,  the  school  committee 
providing  the  teachers.  At  the  close  of  schools  in  June  the 
work  is  continued  through  the  summer  without  break,  except 
change  of  teachers. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  ability. 
The  smallest  boys,  under  four  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  form 
the  lowest  group.  This  grading  has  caused  a  larger  number  to 
participate  in  athletic  events  and  no  harmful  effects  have 
resulted.  It  protects  boys  of  all  ages  and  sizes  from  over-exer- 
tion and  injury.  As  a  boy  lifts  himself  above  his  group  he  is 
promoted.  The  games  are  conducted  with  the  object  of  raising 
the  standard  of  each  individual  to  the  limit  of  his  ability. 

In  the  spring  meet  no  boy  is  allowed  to  compete  in  more 
than  one  event,  nor  to  enter  unless  certified  by  the  physician. 

The  team  plays  include  baseball  and  soccer  football.  In  the 
latter  games  the  play  teacher  attempts  to  develop  the  moral 
qualities  that  team  play  is  so  well  adapted  to  exercise,  as  well 
as  the  qualities  of  quickness,  alertness,  dexterity  and  staying 
power.  An  average  of  3,000  elementary  school  boys  play 
soccer  football  daily.  There  would  be  more  but  for  the  limited 
space  available.  A  baseball  diamond  of  an  acre  will  accom- 
modate only  18  players,  while  the  same  space  when  used  for 
track  and  field  sports  will  easily  accommodate  200  an  hour. 

In  track  sports  each  boy  takes  his  turn  and  gets  his  share  of 
exercise  and  criticism.  One  boy  in  a  hundred  is  a  natural 
runner  but  a  large  number  can  be  developed  into  good  runners. 
Boys  like  systematic  drill  in  the  crouching  start,  correct  use  of 
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the  leg,  lifting  the  knees  and  in  the  use  of  the  foot  and  ankle. 
Likewise  in  the  various  jumps  there  are  enough  points  of  skill  to 
interest  boys  of  intelligence.  The  instinctive  love  of  play, 
however,  for  its  own  sake,  must  necessarily  be  the  foundation 
for  the  training  in  manly  strength  and  character.  There  must 
be  sufficient  of  the  game  spirit  in  all  the  sports  to  hold  the  boys, 
as  there  must  be  large  knowledge  of  boy  nature  on  the  part  of 
the  instructors  to  develop  the  social,  mental  and  physical 
qualities  without  repelling  the  boys.  Perhaps  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  Boston  system  is  the  elaborate  precaution 
taken  to  safeguard  the  boy  while  making  ample  provision  for 
his  well-balanced  physical  development. 

In  securing  the  cooperation  of  all  agencies  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  playgrounds  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  the 
athletics,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Nathaniel  J. 
Young,  who  is  the  assistant  director  in  charge  of  all  athletic 
and  playground  activities. 

XI.    VOCATIONAL  COUNSEL. 

Through  the  stimulus  of  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau,  a 
philanthropic  enterprise  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  Meyer 
Bloomfield,  the  schools  of  this  city  have  taken  steps  toward 
effective  vocational  counsel  of  pupils.  For  several  years  the 
bureau  has  given  its  services,  held  meetings  of  teachers, 
provided  lectures,  issued  several  series  of  leaflets,  and  advised 
as  to  the  method  of  improving  the  work.  Almost  every  school 
has  been  represented  at  the  meetings  and  a  large  staff  of 
teachers,  without  either  compulsion  or  extra  pay,  has  partici- 
pated in  the  movement  out  of  genuine  interest  in  their  children. 

In  February  of  this  year  Miss  Laura  F.  Wentworth,  voca- 
tional assistant  in  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  vocational  information  department 
under  the  supervision  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Maurice 
P.  White. 

The  purposes  of  the  department  are : 

1.  To  gather  vocational  information. 

2.  To  select  teachers  and  others  and  train  them  to  act  as 
counselors  of  pupils,  and  through  them  to  distribute  educational 
and  vocational  information  to  pupils  and  parents. 

3.  To  stimulate  the  home  to  make  a  general  selection  of 
life  work  by  pupils  of  high  school  age  so  that  they  may  enter 
an  appropriate  high  school. 
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4.  To  follow  up  the  student  through  high  school  and  see 
that  he  adjusts  himself,  or,  if  a  misfit,  readjusts  himself  in  some 
other  course. 

5.  When  the  child  must  go  to  work  to  see  that  he  chooses 
intelligently  and  has  such  assistance  as  he  needs  in  finding 
suitable  employment. 

6.  To  follow  up  the  child  who  goes  to  work  and  to  see  that 
he  adjusts  himself,  or,  if  a  misfit,  readjusts  himself  in  some 
other  employment  until  he  gets  started  in  work  for  which  he 
is  adapted  and  work  which  has  a  future. 

7.  To  study  the  social  and  industrial  histories  of  young 
working  children. 

The  work  done  by  this  department  in  the  last  five  months 
which  is  of  general  interest  is  shown  in  the  following  extracts 
from  Miss  Wentworth's  report: 

"  The  first  work  of  the  Vocational  Information  Department  lay  in  appoint- 
ing teachers  in  each  school,  to  be  known  as  vocational  counselors,  who 
should  meet  at  least  once  a  month  to  obtain  information  about  schools 
and  industries  to  pass  on  to  parents  and  children.  Previous  to  this  time 
there  had  been  for  several  years  such  counselors,  but  there  had  been  no 
systematic  basis  on  which  they  were  chosen,  with  the  result  that  in  the 
schools  where  interest  ran  high  there  were  a  large  number,  while  other 
schools  had  few.  By  the  new  system  each  school  building  has  two  coun- 
selors, one  to  deal  with  the  pupils  of  the  graduating  class,  while  the  other 
deals  with  those  children  who  drop  out  previous  to  graduation.  In  this 
way  the  work  was  divided,  and  each  counselor  in  cooperation  with  the 
principal  of  the  district  established  a  regular  office  hour  when  it  was  his 
or  her  business  to  meet  the  children.  Since  there  had  been  no  allowance 
made  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  work,  the  office  hours  were  established 
at  a  time  when  the  teachers  were  free  either  as  result  of  departmental  or 
manual  training  work. 

"  The  next  step  of  the  department  was  to  outline  for  the  counselors  the 
kind  of  work  which  might  be  carried  on  with  the  pupils.  This  was  done 
in  the  form  of  a  suggestive  course  of  study  for  the  counselors.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  suggestive  course  of  study  various  printed  forms  of  informa- 
tion were  at  the  disposal  of  every  counselor,  such  as  the  publications  of 
the  vocation  bureau  on  occupations  for  boys,  those  of  the  Girls'  Trade 
Education  League  on  occupations  for  girls,  the  report  of  the  placement 
bureau  on  its  experiment  in  Roxbury,  and  the  book  of  the  Women's 
Municipal  League,  which  is  a  compilation  of  their  charts  on  vocational 
opportunities,  and  the  report  of  the  School  Committee,  outlining  for 
parents  and  pupils  the  purposes  of  the  various  high  schools,  trade 
schools,  etc. 

"  In  addition,  a  library  of  the  best  books  on  vocational  and  allied  subject  s 
was  opened  to  the  counselors  and  thoroughly  utilized  by  them. 

<:A  placard  was  prepared  to  be  hung  in  schoolrooms  giving  definite 
information  as  to  the  proper  method  of  procedure  in  obtaining  an  employ- 
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ment  certificate.  Since  the  parents  of  certain  children  must  accompany 
them  in  order  to  obtain  the  certificate  it  was  essential  to  spread  this 
information  to  parents  also,  and  this  was  done  by  means  of  a  printed 
card  given  out  by  the  vocational  counselor  to  every  child  signifying  his 
intention  to  work,  and  carried  home  by  him. 

"  A  second  card  was  drawn  up  and  given  out  to  the  counselors  dealing 
with  the  drop-outs,  by  which  they  were  able  to  simplify  their  work  in 
keeping  records  of  children  with  whom  they  dealt. 

"  A  third  card,  to  be  passed  on  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  high  school 
vocational  counselor,  had  been  prepared  previously  but  never  had  been 
properly  used.  These  blank  cards  were  distributed  with  information  as 
to  filling  out  and  this  fall  have  been  passed  on  to  the  high  school  vocational 
counselors. 

"  Since  February  1,  1913,  five  meetings  of  counselors  have  been  held,  the 
first  two  being  strictly  business  meetings  at  which  information  as  to  the 
line  of  work  to  be  pursued  was  given,  and  the  various  vocational  pam- 
phlets were  distributed.  The  third  meeting  was  on  the  subject  of  printing 
and  bookbinding  at  which  three  business  men  told  of  these  trades  and  the 
kind  of  children  required  in  them.  This  meeting  was  a  novelty  in  that 
moving  pictures  were  used  to  illustrate  the  printing  and  binding  of  a  book, 
and  thus  virtually  took  the  counselors  on  a  visit  to  such  an  establishment. 
The  speakers  at  this  meeting  were  obtained  by  the  Vocation  Bureau  to 
whose  cooperation  we  owe  a  great  deal  both  in  the  past  and  the  present. 

"  The  fourth  meeting  followed  naturally  on  the  subjects  of  printing  and 
bookbinding  by  having  speakers  from  three  of  the  best  known  of  the  public 
and  private  schools  teaching  these  trades. 

"The  last  meeting  of  the  year  was  a  most  interesting  one,  for  it  was 
in  reality  an  'experience  meeting,'  at  which  three  teachers  representing 
the  three  types  of  schools,  elementary,  high  and  vocational,  related  their 
methods  and  experiences  in  dealing  with  children.  There  was  held  in 
connection  with  the  last  meeting  an  exhibition  of  various  forms  of  voca- 
tional work  carried  on  in  the  different  districts.  This  exhibit  contained 
compositions  on  schools  and  industries  written  after  talks  on  them  or 
visits  to  them,  maps  and  pictures  illustrating  the  same,  programs  of 
parents'  and  pupils'  meetings  on  vocational  subjects,  and,  from  the  regular 
vocational  schools,  the  card  forms  used  in  keeping  track  of  the  pupils 
before  and  after  graduation.  This  meeting  demonstrated  that  we  have  in 
Boston  a  devoted  body  of  teachers  who  are  able  to  do  a  great  work  along 
these  vocational  lines  in  addition  to  their  regular  work. 

"  Having  proved  without  a  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  work  to  be  done 
in  this  lino,  we  hope  to  obtain  a  place  for  vocational  information  of  an 
educational  character  in  the  regular  school  curriculum.  With  this  idea  in 
view  we  have  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  Committee  on  the  Course 
of  Study  a  suggestive  course  which  would  utilize  only  half  an  hour  a  week, 
and  which  would  still  be  of  great  advantage  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
work  taken  up  in  that  short  time  could  be  closely  correlated  with  nearly 
every  subject  in  the  curriculum.  If  we  could  obtain  this  time  for  definite 
work  and  retain  the  present  unusually  loyal  body  of  counselors,  we  should 
be  able  to  carry  this  work  on  in  a  way  utterly  impossible  under  present 
conditions." 
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Vocational  Counsel  in  High  Schools. 

In  the  high  schools  of  the  city  counselors  are  appointed 
whose  duties  vary  according  to  the  special  type  of  the  high 
school.  They  advise  those  who  are  preparing  to  go  to  higher 
institutions  concerning  the  course  of  study;  they  assist  those 
who  are  going  to  work  immediately  upon  graduation  to  choose 
a  suitable  calling  and  if  necessary  help  them  to  get  employ- 
ment; they  look  after  those  who  drop  out,  seeing  their  parents 
and  giving  them  such  help  as  their  individual  cases  require. 
They  counsel  those  who  are  discouraged  and  give  them  help 
in  time  of  need,  and  in  general  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the 
morals  and  progress  of  the  student  body. 

Considering  the  large  attendance  in  the  high  schools,  the 
interest  taken  in  the  individual  students  and  the  personal 
touch  with  their  immediate  needs  on  the  part  of  head  masters 
and  teachers,  as  well  as  of  those  who  are  especially  designated 
as  counselors,  is  truly  remarkable.  In  almost  every  school  a 
part  of  the  teaching  staff  may  be  found  in  the  afternoons  long 
after  school  dismissal  giving  individual  counsel  and  assistance. 

The  extra  duties  of  the  " counselors"  are  onerous  but  in  all 
cases  they  appear  to  accept  them  not  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  but  as  a  privilege. 

The  following  extracts  abbreviated  from  the  reports  of  the 
counselors  of  some  of  the  high  schools  will  show  the  variation 
in  methods: 

Public  Latin  School. —  One  counselor.  Advice  concerning  colleges  and 
scholarship.    After  school  help  in  studies.    Placing  in  summer  positions. 

Brighton. —  One  counselor  for  graduates,  one  for  under-graduates. 
Employment  bureau  in  charge  of  vocational  adviser.  Vocational  pamphlet 
used  as  reading  matter.  Assembly  room  teachers  inspect  programs  of 
pupils  preparing  for  higher  institutions  and  see  that  different  requirements 
are  met.  All  first  year  pupils  divided  into  small  groups  and  assigned  to 
some  teacher  for  special  attention.  Every  teacher  makes  bi-monthly 
report  on  every  individual  in  his  group. 

Dorchester. —  Two  counselors.  Clerical  bureau.  Letters  to  business 
houses  and  many  calls  from  them.  Not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  gradu- 
ates without  positions  in  the  following  September. 

East  Boston. —  Two  counselors  —  one  in  charge  of  the  "  drop-outs."  In 
addition,  teacher-advisers  appointed,  one  for  each  group  of  forty-five 
pupils  throughout  the  school.  Questionaire  from  first  year  class  tabulated 
as  basis  for  work  by  advisers.  Each  pupil  comes  into  consultation  in  an 
intimate  way  with  his  adviser  and  results  are  recorded  in  card  catalogue. 
Beginning  of  a  vocational  library.  Talks  by  men  interested  in  vocational 
work. 
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English  High. —  1.  In  order  to  impress  upon  the  boys  the  necessity 
of  establishing  reputations  and  habits  which  shall  enable  them  to  secure 
and  hold  good  positions  we  have  talked  to  all  of  the  boys  and  have  inau- 
gurated a  new  system  of  conduct  report  —  the  "Efficiency  Record." 
This  shows  the  record  which  each  boy  is  making  with  all  his  teachers  on 
ihe  following  points:  Trustworthiness,  Initiative,  Accuracy,  Personal 
Appearance,  Manner,  Cooperation.  2.  Last  May  we  sent  a  circular 
letter  to  120  business  houses,  speaking  of  our  graduates  and  offering  to 
recommend  boys  of  real  worth.  We  were  surprised  at  the  great  number 
of  replies.  Through  this  means  we  placed  thirty  of  the  graduating  class, 
most  of  them  in  positions  that  promise  advancement.  We  are  this  week 
sending  to  all  of  last  year's  class  a  card  to  be  filled  out  which  will  give  us 
information  in  regard  to  the  boy's  success  and  whether  his  house  is  a  good 
one  to  send  boys  to.  We  are  also  about  to  communicate  with  the  firms 
with  whom  we  placed  boys,  to  find  what  their  record  is.  3.  We  are  getting 
in  touch  with  all  boys  who  have  employment  out  of  school  hours  in  order 
to  see  that  they  are  not  working  to  the  detriment  of  their  school  duties. 
4.  We  are  following  up  all  cases  of  boys  on  probation,  getting  at  frequent 
intervals  from  all  teachers  an  answer  to  the  question  "Is  he  making  an 
honest  effort  to  succeed?" 

High  School  of  Commerce. — 1.  Each  summer  the  boys  of  the  second 
and  third  year  classes,  unless  health  or  family  circumstances  interfere, 
are  expected  to  work  at  least  a  part  of  the  vacation  in  business  houses. 
2.  In  addition  to  this  summer  work,  during  the  last  Christmas  holidays 
185  boys  were  given  opportunities  to  work  in  business  houses  for  a  period 
of  from  one  to  three  weeks  and  121  boys  worked  during  the  January,  sales 
following.  These  boys  were  chosen  chiefly  from  the  third  and  fourth 
year  classes.  3.  Frequently  the  merchants  of  the  city  send  to  the  school 
for  extra  employees  to  meet  special  demands  for  a  single  day.  During 
the  year  600  boys  have  been  sent  out.  These  bo}rs  are  chosen  from  lists 
prepared  by  the  home  room  teachers  and  revised  frequently  to  make 
sure  that  the  boy's  absence  in  a  business  house  will  not  interfere  with  his 
studies  in  school.  In  fact,  all  boys  are  recommended  on  the  basis  of  their 
school  work.  4.  All  work  is  checked  by  the  return  of  a  card  from  the 
employer,  showing  the  quality  of  work  done  by  the  boy.  In  placing 
graduates  such  records  are  taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  the  boy's 
school  record.  As  a  general  thing  we  are  able  to  guide  boys  into  places 
where  there  are  opportunities  for  advancement.  The  actual  choice  must 
rest  with  the  boy  himself.  The  boy's  previous  experience  and  school 
training  enables  him  to  make  his  choice  intelligently.  5.  As  can  be 
seen  from  the  foregoing,  the  matter  of  guidance  is  covered  in  part  by  show- 
ing the  boys  the  business  opportunities  through  actual  work  in  various 
business  houses.  The  same  result  is  accomplished  by  a  series  of  talks  to 
the  second  year  pupils  given  by  alumni,  fourth  year  boys  and  business 
men.  Visits  are  also  made  to  business  houses  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments under  the  guidance  of  teachers  of  the  school. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. —  The  work  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
course  is  so  closely  related  to  vocation  that  a  description  of  the  counselin  g 
that  is  done  would  necessitate  a  description  of  the  courses. 

"Girls  who  are  going  into  the  trade  are  sent  from  the  school  a  week  at 
a  time  to  commercial  departments  of  dressmakers  and  millinery.  They 
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are  also  sent  to  private  families.  At  the  end  of  the  course  these  are 
placed  and  are  followed  up  by  a  special  counselor. 

"In  the  domestic  science  course,  after  much  experience  in  serving  noon 
boarders,  consisting  of  teachers  from  neighboring  schools,  they  do  catering 
outside  of  school,  some  going  regularly  to  homes  to  prepare  dinners  each 
night  and  some  to  prepare  and  serve  on  special  occasions.  At  the  end  of 
the  course  places  are  found  for  all  who  desire  them. 

"Many  trips  are  taken  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  to  stores  of  various 
kinds  in  connection  with  household  economy,  and  the  many  phases  of 
home  economics  are  practically  considered  so  that  the  students  can  hardly 
help  becoming  intelligent  home  makers." 

Trade  Schools. —  In  these  schools  the  work  is  so  distinctly  vocational 
that  the  counsel  and  placement  of  pupils  is  inseparably  associated  with 
the  purpose  of  the  schools.  An  effective  follow-up  system  is  in  operation 
in  the  Girls'  Trade  School.  The  average  wage  received  by  the  girls  is 
now  nearly  twice  what  it  was  when  the  school  began.  When  they  are 
prepared  to  meet  the  actual  needs  of  industry  they  are  placed  by  the 
vocational  advisers  in  advantageous  positions,  and  as  their  deficiencies 
are  discovered  they  are  given  further  assistance  by  the  school  through  the 
follow-up  system  until  they  are  thoroughly  skilled  workers.  The  Boys' 
Industrial  School  has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  for  placement 
work  to  be  necessary. 

AID  GIVEN  BY  OUTSIDE  AGENCIES  —  PLACEMENT  BUREAU. 

Our  vocational  department  is  especially  fortunate  in  having 
the  assistance  and  close  cooperation  of  such  organizations  of  a 
philanthropic  character  as  the  Women's  Municipal  League,  the 
Girls'  Trade  Education  League,  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau 
and  the  Boston  Placement  Bureau.  The  first  three  have  pro- 
vided invaluable  information  through  their  investigations  and 
reports  of  the  immediate  needs  of  this  locality.  The  vocation 
bureau  has  also  provided  lectures  on  trades  and  industries, 
and  has  helped  to  formulate  the  social  viewpoint  and  methods 
of  genuine  vocational  guidance.  The  placement  bureau,  as  its 
name  implies,  works  at  the  other  end  in  findings  uitable 
employment  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  go  to  work  and  in 
following  them  up  afterwards. 

The  placement  bureau  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1912 
as  a  department  of  the  Children's  Welfare  League  of  Roxbury, 
through  the  aid  of  the  masters  of  some  of  our  schools.  In  May. 
1913,  it  secured  permission  from  the  school  committee  to 
cooperate  with  the  masters  and  vocational  counselors  of  all 
the  schools  of  Boston.  The  placement  officers  have  access  to 
the  schools  and  teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  masters, 
at  times  not  interfering  with  the  school  program,  in  order  to 
obtain  grades  and  records  of  pupils  and  such  information  as 
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will  enable  them  to  work  intelligently  according  to  individual 
needs.  The  bureau  investigates  all  places  of  business  making 
application  for  help  and  endeavors  to  safeguard  in  every  way 
those  who  are  employed  through  its  agency.  It  charges  no 
fees  but  is  supported  by  the  Children's  Welfare  League  and 
other  organizations.  Its  efficient  director,  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Rogers,  has  just  submitted  a  report  of  the  year's  work,  part 
of  which  is  so  closely  associated  with  school  interests  as  to 
be  included  here. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU. 
Brief  Statistical  Summary,  May  20,  1912-June  30,  1913. 


1.    Total  number  of  schools  represented  90 

Elementary  66 

High  12 

Industrial  2 

Parochial  and  miscellaneous  10 

2    Total  number  of  firms  investigated  and  approved      .      .      .  1,034 

3.  Total  number  of  applications  from  employers      ....  941 

4.  Number  of  1912  graduates  and  1912-13  "drop-outs"  followed 

up  and  reported  back  to  masters  of  schools     ....  413 

5.  Total  number  of  placements  of  1912  graduates  and  1912-13 

"drop-outs"  279 


The  secretaries  have  kept  in  touch  with  413  boys  and  girls  from  periods 
ranging  from  two  to  twelve  months 

A  study  of  this  group  on  June  1,  1913,  showed  that  51  had  been  suc- 
cessfully urged  back  into  school;  59  had  been  referred  back,  for  after- 
care, to  the  agencies  (other  than  schools)  originally  reporting  them;  9 
had  moved  and  had  been  lost  track  of;  8  were  staying  at  home;  4  were 
non-place  able;  9  had  not  been  reported;  24  wanted  work  and  239  were 
regularly  employed.  The  239  employed  had  made  a  remarkable  record. 
Approximately  95  per  cent  of  those  of  whom  reports  had  been  received 
were  doing  either  excellent  or  good  work;  only  5  per  cent  were  poor  or 
wholly  unsatisfactory  employees;  60  per  cent  were  still  in  their  first 
positions;  25  per  cent  in  their  second;  11  per  cent  in  their  third;  4  per 
cent  had  made  more  frequent  changes. 

Placement  Work. 

The  placement  bureau  has  made  its  approach  to  the  school,  the  parent, 
the  employer,  and  to  the  child,  through  carefully  selected  placement 
secretaries.  Only  those  children  have  been  interviewed  who  have  been 
recommended  for  employment  by  the  school  counselors. 

The  first  effort  of  the  secretaries  has  been  to  avoid  placing  at  all, 
endeavoring  in  every  instance  to  urge  or  help  the  child  back  to  school, 
when  practicable,  by  part  time  work  or  by  securing  scholarships  through 
private  agencies.  When  placement  has  been  found  unavoidable,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  prophesy  the  exact  place  of  any  given  child  in 
industry,  merely  to  find  for  him  that  type  of  work  for  which  he  seemed 
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best  fitted  —  for  the  child  of  obvious  mechanical  bent,  some  form  of 
constructive  work;  for  the  clerical  type,  clerical  employment;  for  the 
potential  salesman,  salesmanship. 

The  function  of  the  placement  bureau  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  employment  agency.  It  could  not  fill  "rush  orders" 
either  for  employers  or  employees,  since  the  aim  of  its  secretaries  must  be 
to  place  permanently  and  well,  so  that  it  can  watch  the  development  of  its 
boys  and  girls  into  contented  and  efficient  working  men  and  women. 

Follow-up  Work. 

But  mere  placement  has  not  been  considered  the  most  important  func- 
tion of  the  bureau.  The  real  test  of  the  judgment,  discrimination  and 
insight  on  the  part  of  the  placement  secretaries  has  been  found  in  the 
permanency  and  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  relation  between  the  employer 
and  employee.  And  this  has  been  secured  only  by  the  most  careful  and 
conscientious  after-care.  The  follow-up  work  has  been  considered  as 
essential  a  part  of  the  bureau's  work  as  that  of  placement  itself.  This 
follow-up  work  has  been  conceived  of  as  being  twofold:  (1)  keeping  track 
of  each  child  in  his  work,  and  (2)  bringing  him  in  touch  with  educational 
and  recreational  centers.  The  first  half  of  the  task  has  been  so  far  accom- 
plished by  means  of  (1)  postal  cards,  which,  almost  without  exception, 
have  been  filled  out  and  returned  promptly  as  requested;  (2)  personal 
interviews  with  the  children  at  the  evening  centers,  or  in  the  branch 
libraries;  (3)  talks  with  the  parents  to  ascertain  their  attitude  toward  the 
work,  and  (4)  by  means  of  inquiry  blanks,  mailed  to  the  employers  asking 
for  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  child's  work  and  suggestions  as 
to  how  that  work  might  be  improved. 

The  second  part  of  the  follow-up  work  has  been  to  urge  each  child  to 
attend  an  evening  school  and  to  develop  himself  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  his  teachers  or  employers.  By  using  the  evening  center  and  the 
public  libraries  as  reporting  places  for  boys  and  girls  employed  during  the 
day  time,  connection  with  wholesome  forms  of  recreations  and  self-culture 
were  naturally  and  easily  made.  In  this  way  congenial  occupations  by 
day  and  wholesome  recreation  by  night  have  been  provided  for  the  boys 
and  girls  referred  to  the  bureau. 

A  Cooperative  Experiment. 
The  placement  bureau  has  been,  therefore,  a  cooperative  experiment 
in  bridging  the  gulf  between  schoolroom  and  work  shops  for  the  children 
of  Boston.  After  a  year's  existence  it  has  proved  itself  a  reasonably 
successful  one  —  an  experiment  to  which  the  school  authorities  have 
contributed  office  room,  light,  heat  and  janitor  service;  the  Women's 
Municipal  League  and  the  Girls'  Trade  Education  League,  joint  financial 
support  in  the  office  expenses;  the  chamber  of  commerce,  invaluable 
indorsement;  the  trustees  of  the  public  library,  local  headquarters;  the 
vocation  bureau,  the  Consumers'  League,  the  Girls'  Trade  Educational 
League,  groups  of  Harvard,  Wellesley  and  Radcliffe  students,  information 
regarding  the  establishments  employing  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty-one;  the  State  Free  Employment  Bureau  and  a  large 
number  of  employers,  help  in  securing  positions.    Through  the  affiliation 
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of  these  various  agencies  there  has  been  provided  a  reasonably  safe  passage- 
way through  which  several  hundred  children  obliged  to  go  to  work  have 
entered  industry  under  the  conditions  in  which  95  per  cent  of  them  have 
been  succeeding. 

Its  most  important  function,  however,  has  been  neither  replacement 
nor  placement,  but  the  careful  following  up  and  reporting  back  to  the 
school  authorities  of  the  children  referred.  It  has  sought  to  keep  alive 
the  old  connection  between  the  child  and  its  school,  as  well  as  to  make  new 
relations  between  the  child  and  congenial  employment,  thus  helping  to 
link  together  in  a  continuous  chain  the  day,  evening  and  continuation 
schools,  the  evening  centers,  the  public  library  and  the  employer.  It 
has  endeavored  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  plan  being  slowly  involved 
of  keeping  in  touch  with,  and  guiding  when  necessary  the  child  between 
fourteen  and  twenty-one,  in  which  movement  the  department  of  voca- 
tional information,  the  continuation  school,  and  the  evening  centers  are 
all  joint  sharers. 

THE  NEXT  STEPS  IN  VOCATIONAL  COUNSEL. 

The  follow-up  work  of  the  placement  bureau  indicates  what 
may  be  done  when  the  compulsory  continuation  schools  are 
organized.  The  teachers  in  these  schools  should  be  carefully 
selected  and  trained  as  counselors  and  follow-up  workers,  and 
should  be  given  time  in  their  program  to  keep  in  touch  with 
homes  and  shops.  They  will  have  weekly  contact  with  the 
children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  at  work,  and 
by  visiting  the  shops  and  discussing  needs  with  employers 
they  can  gather  the  information  which  will  make  guidance 
intelligent  and  effective.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
tinuation schools  will  be  the  center  of  the  follow-up  activities. 

In  the  office  in  which  employment  certificates  are  issued 
to  children  over  fourteen  years  of  age  it  will  be  necessary  to 
place  someone  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  assign  the  children  to 
the  proper  class  in  a  continuation  school.  This  person  must 
have  information  from  the  home,  school  and  shop,  must  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  school  counselors  in  the  elementary  and 
high  schools,  and  must  have  a  better  knowledge  than  aify  other 
person  of  the  character  of  counseling  done  in  the  schools.  As 
the  children  change  their  places  of  work  and  come  for  recerti- 
fication  this  person  will  get  an  insight  into  the  follow-up  work 
of  the  continuation  school  teacher. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  would  be  the  pivotal 
point  about  which  the  vocational  counsel  and  follow-up  work 
would  naturally  revolve.    The  person  in  charge  should  be  in 
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the  vocational  information  department  and  should  be  a 
thoroughly  competent  person. 

The  plan  will  not  displace  the  placement  bureau.  It  is 
unwise,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  to  form  a  department  in 
the  school  system  for  placing  children.  This  must  be  left  to 
the  initiative  of  properly  equipped  schools  and  to  such  an 
organization  as  the  placement  bureau  which  might  very  well 
become  a  state  or  city  institution,  on  an  independent  footing 
but  cooperating  closely  with  the  schools  as  it  does  now. 

Suggestions  for  next  year : 

1.  Employ  a  director  on  full  time  instead  of  a  person  on 
the  present  part  time  arrangement. 

2.  Employ  an  assistant  to  work  exclusively  in  the  evening 
schools. 

3.  With  the  help  of  the  counselors,  prepare  a  definite  course 
of  study  giving  vocational  information  for  the  use  of  the  eighth 
grade. 

4.  Provide  more  vocational  counselors  in  all  high  schools, 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  see  that  all  students  who  are  poorly 
adjusted,  or  failing,  or  who  need  advice  in  any  way  are  prop- 
erly assisted.  Ask  each  high  school  to  make  a  report  annually 
on  what  it  has  done  in  looking  after  students  in  this  way. 

5.  Provide  that  all  teachers  who  are  employed  in  the  com- 
pulsory continuation  schools  receive  the  training  suitable  for 
a  vocational  counselor  and  follow-up  worker.  These  teachers 
should  be  allowed  time  on  their  program  to  visit  the  children 
in  their  places  of  employment,  to  discuss  their  needs  with  their 
employers,  and  to  do  other  follow-up  work. 

6.  Place  in  the  employment  certificate  office  a  person  to 
assign  children  to  continuation  schools,  who  shall  be  subordinate 
to  the  director  of  vocational  counsel. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  do  not  include  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  industries  and  business  of  the  city  for  vocational 
information,  as  this  is  already  being  undertaken  by  the  vocation 
bureau;  nor  an  investigation  into  the  employments  into  which 
boys  and  girls  enter  and  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  present 
courses  of  study  in  relation  to  practical  needs,  as  this  survey  is 
now  being  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  Assistant  Super- 
intendent Thompson  with  the  aid  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 
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XII.  SCHOOLHOUSES. 

The  amount  appropriated  in  1913  for  the  taking  of  land 
and  the  erection  of  new  schoolhouses,  namely  $788,051,  was 
less  than  the  appropriations  of  1912  and  1911  for  this  purpose, 
but  it  was  sufficient  to  complete  a  number  of  additions  to  the 
school  plant  and  to  make  a  beginning  upon  others  for  which 
the  balance  needed  should  be  provided  in  1914. 

Four  new  buildings  are  to  be  provided  from  the  funds  set 
aside, —  Phillips  Brooks  District,  16  rooms  for  lower  grades; 
Bennett  District,  Faneuil  Section,  6  rooms  for  upper  grades; 
Lawrence  District,  8  rooms  for  lower  grades;  Mary  Hemenway 
District,  2  rooms  for  lower  grades.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  preparation  of  plans  for  a 
24-room  building  for  upper  grades  in  the  Wells  District,  West 
End,  and  for  a  new  site  and  plans  for  a  new  home  for  the 
Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  In  anticipation  of  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  Mattapan  section  of  Dorchester,  provision 
was  made  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Jones's 
Field,  where  a  building  for  lower  grades  must  be  erected  later. 

Further  progress  in  the  extension  of  school  yards  was  made 
by  taking  land  for  additions  to  the  William  E.  Russell  yard, 
the  Tyler  Street  yard  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  District,  the 
William  Bacon  yard  in  the  Dudley  District,  and  the  John  J. 
Williams  yard  in  the  Franklin  District. 

Additional  quarters  were  provided  in  existing  buildings  for 
the  division  into  class  rooms  of  the  assembly  hall  of  the 
Commodore  Barry  Schoolhouse,  Samuel  Adams  District; 
the  addition  of  a  story  to  the  Samuel  Adams  Schoolhouse, 
and  the  creation  of  another  class  room  in  the  Dorchester  High 
Schoolhouse.  The  Everett  Schoolhouse  on  Northampton 
street  was  visited  by  fire  just  before  the  appropriations  were 
passed,  and  in  connection  with  the  renovation  of  the  building 
the  school  committee  made  provision  for  the  elimination  of 
the  assembly  hall  from  the  top  floor  of  the  building  and  the 
placing  of  it,  together  with  a  new  office  for  the  master  and  a 
nurse's  room,  in  an  annex  adjoined  to  the  rear  of  the  building. 
Another  item  covered  the  purchase  of  an  addition  to  the 
Trade  School  for  Girls  and  the  construction  of  a  boiler  room 
outside  the  main  building. 

The  balance  of  the  money  appropriated  was  required  to 
complete  the  following  buildings  commenced  in  previous  years: 
Charles  Sumner  District,  John  D.  Philbrick  Schoolhouse  at 
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Mount  Hope;  High  School  of  Practical  Arts;  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  District,  schoolhouse  (unnamed)  for  lower  grades,  on 
Park  street;  six-room  addition  to  the  Andrew  Schoolhouse. 
Quincy  District  (three  rooms  were  completed  with  money 
previously  authorized,  but  three  more  rooms  were  authorized 
in  order  that  the  three-room  schoolhouse  on  Way  street  might 
be  abandoned);  Public  Latin  School  Annex,  coal  pocket  and 
reinforcement  of  driveway;  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  com- 
pletion of  equipment;  Mary  Lyon  Schoolhouse  (since  named 
Edmund  P.  Tileston  Schoolhouse),  eight  rooms  and  hall  supple- 
menting the  eight  rooms  erected  in  1911-12  and  thus  permitting 
the  abandonment  of  the  old  Tileston  building. 

During  the  coming  year  when  the  topic  of  schoolhouse  con- 
struction is  under  consideration  attention  must  be  centered 
first  upon  the  congested  condition  of  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  North  and  West  Ends.  The  initial  step  has  been  taken 
to  supply  adequate  quarters  in  the  latter  section,  but  the 
situation  in  the  former  must  probably  be  met  by  the  building 
of  a  new  schoolhouse. 

In  the  North  End  it  has  heretofore  seemed  that  the  limit 
of  possible  growth  in  population  had  been  reached  and  it  has 
been  deemed  impracticable  to  erect  an  additional  schoolhouse. 

The  number  of  pupils  requiring  housing  during  the  school 
year  1912-13  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  regular 
schoolhouses  available,  and  the  school  membership  of  the  dis- 
trict has  since  greatly  increased. 

The  population  is  such  as  to  necessitate  the  instruction  of 
an  exceptionally  large  number  of  pupils  in  special  English 
classes  for  non-English  speaking  children  and  in  special  classes 
for  mentally  deficient  children.  Such  an  organization  on  a 
small  group  basis  prevents  the  utilization  of  the  full  capacity 
of  present  schoolhouses. 

The  overflow  of  pupils  is  housed  in  thirteen  rented  rooms. 
Eight  of  these  rooms  are  in  a  private  schoolhouse  on  Moon 
street,  two  are  in  the  North  End  Union,  two  are  at  24  Hull 
street  and  one  is  in  the  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School. 
For  these  rooms  the  city  pays  an  annual  rental  as  follows: 


North  End  Union   SI, 000 

Moon  Street  School  (not  including  use  of  five  rooms  for  an  even- 
ing school)   4,875 

24  Hull  street   420 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School   600 

Total   $6,895 
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When  a  new  building  is  erected  in  the  North  End  it  should 
be  sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  abandonment  of  the  six- 
room  school  for  lower  grades,  known  as  the  Freeman  School, 
and  two  rooms  in  the  Hancock  Schoolhouse  which  are  not 
suitable  for  school  purposes.  It  should  furthermore  provide 
for  industrial  education  such  as  has  been  afforded  at  the  North 
Bennet  Street  School. 

In  many  respects  parallel  conditions  are  found  in  the  West 
End  although  here  the  needs  are  most  pressing.  The  contin- 
ual growth  in  the  school  population  of  the  West  End  seems 
assured  for  several  years  at  least,  and  two  of  the  present 
schoolhouses  are  of  such  a  nature  and  are  so  located  that  one 
should  be  abandoned  altogether  and  the  other  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  building  for  prevocational  instruction. 

In  these  two  buildings,  namely,  the  Baldwin  and  Elizabeth 
Peabody  Schoolhouses,  there  are  twelve  class  rooms.  The 
school  committee  voted  over  two  years  ago  that  the  former 
schoolhouse  should  be  immediately  abandoned.  It  is  unfitted 
for  elementary  school  purposes.  The  lighting  arrangements 
are  exceedingly  poor  and  its  situation  is  undesirable.  It  may 
be  approached  only  from  a  private  roadway  past  a  livery 
stable.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  livery  stable,  wayfarers'  wood- 
yard,  a  theater  and  a  blank  wall.  Sunlight  enters  only  one 
room,  and  then  only  for  an  hour  a  day  over  the  tops  of 
buildings. 

In  the  Elizabeth  Peabody  Schoolhouse  the  natural  light  is 
so  poor  that  the  use  of  electric  lights  is  required  even  on  sun- 
shiny days.  It  is  unsuitable  for  regular  academic  work  but 
may  be  transformed  into  a  prevoeational  school  —  a  type  of 
school  needed  in  the  West  End  as  much  as  in  other  sections 
of  the  city  in  which  such  schools  are  now  located.  For  this 
reason  the  latter  building  should  not  be  abandoned  by  the 
school  committee. 

In  addition  to  the  twelve  classes  in  the  Baldwin  and  Eliza- 
beth Peabody  Schoolhouses,  there  are  thirteen  other  classes  in 
the  four  West  End  districts  that  are  housed  in  temporary  or 
unsatisfactory  quarters.  Three  of  these  classes  are  in  port- 
ables, six  are  in  rented  rooms,  two  are  in  basement  rooms  and 
two  are  in  small  rear  rooms  of  the  Sharp  Schoolhouse. 

In  a  report  submitted  to  the  school  committee  last  spring, 
while  the  subject  of  new  schoolhouses  was  under  consideration 
the  congested  condition  of  the  West  End  schools  was  set 
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forth  at  length.  The  schools  are  now  even  more  congested 
than  they  were  at  that  time.  There  has  been  another  increase 
in  registration  this  fall  and  many  classes  are  now  organized 
on  the  basis  of  more  than  46  pupils  per  teacher.  There  are 
six  classes  in  the  Mayhew  School  of  the  Wells  District,  each 
having  more  than  50  pupils.  In  the  Bowdoin  District  there 
are  classes  of  51,  52,  59  and  64  pupils  each.  In  the  Wendell 
Phillips  District  there  are  seven  classes  with  48  or  more  pupils 
each.  In  the  Washington  District  there  are  fifteen  classes 
with  more  than  46  pupils  each. 

Twenty-five  additional  class  rooms  would  be  needed  in  the 
West  End  to  replace  temporary  or  unsatisfactory  quarters. 
The  school  committee  has  set  aside  $100,000  for  land  and 
plans  for  a  new  24-room  schoolhouse  in  the  Wells  District  to 
accommodate  1,056  pupils.  The  existing  overcrowding  of  many 
rooms  and  the  need  of  abandoning  such  quarters  as  stated, 
make  it  evident  that  this  new  schoolhouse  should  be  completed 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  this  end,  a  sufficient  amount  should 
be  included  in  the  appropriations  for  1914,  to  complete  the 
building. 

Two  other  schoolhouse  matters  demand  the  attention  of  the 
school  committee  in  1914.  Land  has  been  taken  for  the  new 
home  of  the  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  and  the  money 
necessary  for  the  immediate  erection  of  the  buildings  should 
be  included  in  the  next  appropriations.  The  growth  of  this 
school  and  its  requirements  are  set  forth  under  "  Industrial 
Schools. "  At  the  Endicott  School  in  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  District  there  are  nine  portables.  The  population  of 
the  vicinity  is  increasing  and  a  new  twelve  or  sixteen  room 
schoolhouse  for  upper  and  lower  grades  will  be  needed  in  the 
near  future. 

XIII.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
A.  School  Luncheons. 
Some  provision  for  students'  luncheons  in  high  schools  is  a 
necessity.  In  almost  every  large  high  school  in  this  country 
luncheons  are  provided  in  one  of  the  following  ways:  By  some 
designated  caterer,  by  the  school  itself,  by  the  system  as  a 
whole  or  by  some  civic  organization.  The  objection  to  a 
caterer  is  that  the  luncheon  is  not  served  at  cost.  Criticism 
is  almost  sure  to  arise.  Such  a  plan  was  tried  in  this  city  and 
was  abandoned. 
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Our  high  schools  have  not  been  built  with  kitchens  or  cook- 
ing arrangements  in  them,  so  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
for  the  schools  to  provide  their  own  cooks  and  luncheons 
except  in  a  few  instances. 

At  present  the  luncheons  are  provided  by  a  department  of 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  It  prepares 
them  at  its  kitchens  on  Charles  street,  distributes  them  to  the 
schools  through  carriers  and  to  the  children  through  attendants. 
It  does  all  this  without  profit,  simply  endeavoring  to  make 
receipts  and  expenses  balance.  The  expenses  last  year  were 
distributed  approximately  as  follows:  For  food,  54  per  cent;  for 
delivery,  4  per  cent;  for  labor,  32  per  cent;  for  rent,  2  per 
cent;  for  incidentals,  8  per  cent.  The  luncheons  that  have 
been  provided  are  palatable  and  nutritious  and  are  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  schools  in  every  respect,  but  the  organiza- 
tion is  anxious  to  develop  certain  other  activities  which  will 
prevent  its  continuing  this  enterprise.  It  has  served  notice 
upon  the  school  committee  of  its  desire  and  the  question  arises, 
What  permanent  arrangement  should  be  made? 

If  another  organization  can  be  found  to  assume  the  burden 
this  would  probably  be  the  best  solution,  unless  the  union  can 
be  persuaded  to  continue  it. 

There  are  grave  objections  to  the  school  committee  going 
into  a  business  enterprise,  as  it  involves  questions  of  labor  and 
production  that  are  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  the  schools. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  suitable  plant  might  be  used 
for  educational  purposes  in  connection  with  the  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts  or  the  Trade  School  for  Girls,  or  both,  the 
operation  of  the  plant  to  be  a  part  of  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  students,  and  the  output  of  the  plant  to  be  sold  at 
cost  to  school  children.  Such  a  plant  would  offer  training  for 
girls  not  only  in  dietetics,  but  in  clerical,  directive  and  dis- 
tributive positions.  If  this  should  be  undertaken,  the  most 
convenient  location  would  be  in  an  annex  to  the  main  building 
of  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

PENNY  LUNCHEONS. 

But  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  school  luncheons 
for  elementary  children  in  this  city.  There  seems  to  be  a 
feeling  that  such  a  provision  would  be  another  step  toward 
the  deterioration  of  the  home.  In  point  of  fact,  the  average 
expenditure  in  the  way  of  pennies  for  street  luncheons,  has  been 
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carefully  investigated  in  other  cities  and  amounts  to  at  least 
60  cents  per  100  children  per  day.  In  Boston  this  would 
amount  to  $60,000  a  year  that  is  spent  for  candies,  pickles 
and  innutritious  and  unclean  stuff  purchased  of  street  vendors. 
This  is  a  conservative  estimate;  the  estimate  at  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Hygiene  was  $96,000  for  children's  luncheons 
in  Boston.  For  every  $1  spent  for  street  luncheons,  45  cents' 
worth  of  food  is  purchased  in  comparison  to  100  cents'  worth 
at  school  luncheons.  In  fact,  if  food  values  are  considered 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  wares  purchased  of  ven- 
dors and  the  school  luncheons,  for  the  latter  are  provided  with 
an  eye  single  to  the  interests  of  children  and  contain  the  maxi- 
mum of  food  value  at  the  minimum  of  expense. 

As  a  rule,  young  children  crave  and  need  something  to  eat 
in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  If  they  are  not  provided  with 
something  wholesome  at  recess,  they  will  get  what  they  can 
find.  In  elementary  schools  the  " penny  lunch"  is  served 
from  10  to  10.30  a.  m.,  and  the  children  are  dissuaded  from 
purchasing  more  than  a  penny's  worth.  In  many  districts 
there  are  homes  not  having  a  midday  meal,  there  being  no  one 
at  home  to  prepare  it.  For  children  from  these  homes  a  two, 
three  or  five  cent  luncheon  is  served  at  noon.  In  over  forty 
cities,  reports  show  that  these  luncheons  are  self-supporting, 
the  school  boards  providing  only  the  utensils.  The  reports 
invariably  show  that  the  children  are  improved  physically, 
mentally  and  morally  by  judicious  feeding,  and  that  many 
parents,  ignorant  of  American  food  and  good  cooking,  are 
educated  by  the  school  luncheon.  Children  are  taught  to  like 
nutritious  foods  and  to  avoid  the  usual  wares.  After  the 
luncheon,  children  who  were  restless  and  unsatisfied  become 
ready  and  willing  for  work.  Truancy  is  decreased,  also  absence 
on  account  of  sickness.  Good  habits  of  diet  are  formed,  and 
good  manners  are  developed. 

Among  ordinary  school  children  10  per  cent,  and  among 
retarded  children  65  per  cent  suffer  from  malnutrition.  Many 
children  are  improperly  nourished,  not  because  of  poverty  but 
because  of  improper  feeding.  Open-air  classes  and  open  win- 
dow classes  need  an  increased  food  supply.  Some  of  our  teachers 
say  that  half  their  children  are  hungry  most  of  the  time.  In 
many  countries  provisions  for  feeding  are  made  by  law.  Why 
should  Boston,  the  most  enlightened  of  American  cities,  be  so 
slow  in  experimenting  in  so  important  a  matter? 
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So  far  from  the  "  lunch-at-cost "  tending  to  the  free  feeding 
of  children,  its  tendency  is  just  the  opposite.  When  children 
are  provided  with  nutritious  food  at  cost,  it  stops  the  clamor 
of  those  who  want  the  hungry  fed.  In  no  city  that  has  estab- 
lished penny  luncheons  for  children  has  there  since  been  any 
effort  to  secure  free  feeding. 

The  Home  and  School  Association  of  this  city  has  the  neces- 
sary equipment  and  will  gladly  operate  two  or  three  centers 
without  expense  to  the  schools.  They  should  be  accorded  the 
opportunity  with  gratitude. 

B.    Experiments  in  Operation  in  Certain  Schools. 

In  order  that  the  schools  may  progress,  it  is  necessary 
that  new  features  be  introduced,  but  as  a  rule  these  should  be 
introduced  experimentally  in  a  few  places  and  thoroughly 
tested  before  they  are  generally  adopted.  Many  of  our  teachers 
and  principals  have  special  interests  and  aptitudes  and  are 
desirous  of  making  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  education. 
They  should  be  encouraged  not  only  to  develop  their  initiative 
and  individuality,  but  to  feed  our  system  from  within  with 
new  ideas.  As  each  school  makes  some  contribution  in  the 
way  of  a  special  investigation  or  a  new  plan,  it  becomes  a 
means  of  inspiration  to  the  whole  system. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  other  parts  of  this  report  to 
experiments  in  the  domestic  training  of  girls,  in  the  manual 
training  of  boys,  and  in  other  subjects.  No  attempt  has  been 
made,  however,  to  sum  up  the  experiments  that  are  under  way, 
or  the  special  features  that  characterize  different  schools.  At 
the  close  of  the  next  year  the  principal  of  each  school  will  be 
invited  to  submit  a  report  of  those  attempts  that  have  been 
made  in  his  district  to  add  life  and  interest  to  the  work  and 
to  depart  from  the  beaten  path.  Their  statements  should 
make  a  decidedly  profitable  chapter  in  the  next  report. 

EXPERIMENT  IN  WORK  AND  PLAY.     MARGARET  FULLER  SCHOOL, 
BOWDITCH  DISTRICT. 

For  two  years  a  special  assistant  has  been  assigned  to  this 
school  as  play  teacher.  Each  class  is  divided  into  three  groups, 
one  of  which  is  at  play  while  another  is  reciting  and  a  third 
is  doing  seat  work.  Each  child  has  three  20-minute  lesson 
periods,  three  20-minute  work  periods,  three  20-minute  play 
periods,  and  four  30-minute  general  class  periods  per  day. 
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The  principal  reports  that  the  teachers  approve  of  the  plan 
and  Miss  Lena  L.  Carpenter,  the  assistant  in  charge  to  whose 
initiative  the  experiment  is  due,  reports: 

"During  the  general  class  periods,  such  subjects  as  music,  drawing, 
writing,  poems,  dictation  and  spelling  were  taught;  during  the  20-minute 
lesson  periods,  such  subjects  as  reading  and  arithmetic  were  taught.  The 
children  were  grouped  according  to  ability  and  each  group  went  forward 
as  fast  as  it  was  able. 

"The  children  were  in  fine  condition  all  the  time  and  looked  as  well  when 
they  went  home  at  night  as  when  they  came  in  the  morning.  The  benumb- 
ing, stupefying  and  demoralizing  effects  of  too  much  seat  work  were  elim- 
inated and  the  discipline  was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  for  each  child  was 
eager  to  finish  his  work  and  so  go  out  with  his  group. 

"The  special  assistant  took  charge  of  all  the  play  periods,  helped  with 
some  of  the  general  class  work  and  did  some  work  with  individual  pupils. 
The  regular  teachers  taught  with  no  intermission  for  recess,  thus  teaching 
forty  minutes  more  a  day,  but  every  teacher  heartily  approved  of  the  plan 
and  was  anxious  to  continue  with  it. 

"The  results  at  the  end  of  the  year  showed  that  better  work  than  usual 
had  been  done." 

A  visit  to  this  school  will  impress  anyone  that  something 
unusual  must  be  going  on.  The  pleasure  the  children  seem  to 
take  in  their  work,  the  eagerness  with  which  they  take  part 
in  the  recitation,  and  their  general  alertness  and  orderliness  in 
the  schoolroom  are  as  evident  as  their  activity  on  the  play- 
ground.   The  experiment  should  be  continued. 

SCHOOL  CREDIT  FOR  HOME  DUTIES. 

At  the  George  Putnam  School  a  beginning  has  been  made 
in  giving  credit  in  school  for  certain  work  that  is  done  in  the 
home.  This  is  given  in  detail  as  it  applies  to  girls,  in  this 
report  under  the  head  of  "Household  Arts."  In  like  manner 
credit  was  given  boys  in  the  eighth  grade  for  home  gardening, 
home  repairs,-  and  other  home  duties. 

About  twenty-five  gardens  were  visited  and  credit  given  for 
good  conditions  and  results.  Boys  were  accredited  for  repairing 
chairs,  tables,  walks,  electric  bells, —  about  sixty  different 
articles  in  all;  for  varnishing  or  painting  furniture,  about  fifteen 
different  articles  in  all;  for  chores  like  chopping  wood  and 
onerous  duties  done  regularly;  for  making  tool  chest,  garden 
boxes,  picture  frames,  play  houses, —  twenty-seven  different 
articles  in  all. 

The  cooperation  of  the  home  has  been  secured  almost  with- 
out exception  and  many  parents  have  given  expression  to  their 
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appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  school  to  work  hand  in  hand 
with  the  home.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  surer  way  to 
affiliate  home  and  school  or  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  home 
on  the  part  of  the  children.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  that  which 
is  done  habitually,  although  the  occasional  is  also  recognized. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  plan  has  been  developed  into 
a  permanent  policy.  It  was  started  here  late  in  the  }rear  and 
an  account  of  a  full  year's  work  must  await  the  next  report. 
The  way  the  experiment  originated  is  interesting  and  is  quoted 
from  the  report  of  the  principal,  Mr.  Herbert  L.  Morse : 

"Having  heard  for  some  time  from  parents  and  others  who  were  pleased 
to  find  something  in  the  school  work  that  they  could  criticize  adversely, 
that  carpentry  and  cooking  should  not  be  taught  in  the  schools  as  they  did 
not  amount  to  anjiihing,  that  the  time  was  only  wasted,  etc.,  and  knowing 
from  the  cooking  teacher  and  pupils  that  many  of  the  children  were  not 
allowed  to  put  their  newly  acquired  knowledge  into  practice,  as  'fussing 
around  in  the  kitchen  and  making  messes'  was  forbidden,  I  decided  to  try 
the  experiment  of  giving  credit  for  home  work  in  cooking  and  woodworking 
and  afterwards  extended  it  to  gardening  and  chores.  I  prepared  a  blank 
to  be  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  parent,  requesting  me  to  give  the  child 
credit  for  work  of  this  nature  which  they  specified  and  testified  had  been 
done  '  willingly,  well  and  without  waste.'  The  scheme  has  worked  splen- 
didly." 

EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENT. 

The  Quincy  School  Club  of  Cooperation. 

One  of  the  initial  organizations  undertaking  vocational 
guidance  in  Boston  is  a  club  in  the  Quincy  School  which  was 
formed  in  1908  to  help  the  graduates  of  that  school.  Its  con- 
stitution is  remarkably  in  line  with  present  methods  of  counsel- 
ing, aiding  and  following  up  children  who  leave  school  to  go  to 
work.  Its  membership  consists  of  all  graduates  who  are  under 
eighteen,  and  the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  A 
skilled  teacher  who  has  the  confidence  of  parents  and  pupils 
acts  as  club  leader,  and  sees  that  vocational  advice  is  given  as 
needed.  Suitable  work  is  unfailingly  secured  through  the 
cooperation  of  a  group  of  business  men  who  are  the  loyal  friends 
of  the  boys.  Their  cooperation  was  secured  by  a  letter  sent  to 
them  (500  copies  to  as  many  business  houses).  The  impetus 
from  that  one  effort  has  never  ceased  and  no  second  appeal  has 
been  necessary.  One  house  created  ten  new  positions  and 
offered  them  to  members  of  the  club. 

The  follow-up  system  is  through  the  club  itself  which  induces 
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the  members  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  school  through  stated 
meetings  each  year.  These  club  reunions  in  which  some  of 
our  best  business  men  delight  to  participate,  give  excellent 
opportunities  for  inspiring  talks  upon  opportunities;  civic 
duties,  and  the  choice  of  a  life  work. 

The  frankness  with  which  the  boys  tell  their  progress  and 
difficulties,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  they  cooperate  in 
helping  one  another  and  advising  with  their  club  leader,  show 
that  an  elementary  school  may  continue  its  influence  over  its 
graduates  long  after  they  leave  it. 

HOME  GARDENING. 

A  very  few  schools  have  developed  their  children's  taste 
for  gardening.  This  is  notably  true  of  the  Sherwin,  which 
reports  857  box  gardens  and  289  home  gardens,  in  addition  to 
work  in  the  Sterling  street  garden,  a  tract  of  two  or  three 
acres  under  the  control  of  the  Boston  Social  Union.  The 
Sterling  street  garden  should  eventually  be  conducted  by 
the  school  committee  and  a  few  school  gardens  should  be 
developed  in  other  parts  of  the  city  to  serve  as  object  lessons 
and  as  a  means  of  training  for  teachers. 

In  the  Sherwin  District  the  work  has  been  carried  on  con- 
tinuously for '  seven  years  and  the  number  participating  has 
steadily  increased.  In  view  of  the  remarkable  interest  that 
has  been  awakened  among  the  children  and  the  homes  of  this 
district,  Miss  Mary  E.  T.  Healy,  who  supervises  the  garden, 
has  been  requested  to  submit  a  report,  a  part  of  which  is  included 
here  for  the  help  of  others. 

"The  materials  needed  are  a  wooden  box  easily  obtained  from  the  family 
grocer,  a  few  handfuls  of  cinders  to  supply  drainage,  a  few  shovefuls  of 
loam,  fertilizers,  and  seed.  Every  soil  requires  for  fertility  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphorus.  Nitrogen  is  needed  to  produce  leafage  and  may 
be  procured  by  adding  to  the  loam  a  little  stable  manure  or  street  sweepings; 
potash  is  required  to  promote  strong  stems  and  vigorous  roots  and  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  to  the  loam  a  cupful  or  so  of  wood  ashes;  phosphorus 
is  necessary  for  the  development  of  fruit  and  seed  and  may  be  furnished 
by  mixing  with  the  soil  a  few  tablespoons  of  crushed  burnt  bone.  Seeds 
for  these  experiments  may  be  obtained  from  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington  on  application  through  the  local  representative,  or  pur- 
chased in  a  penny  package  from  many  philanthropical  sources. 

"A  child  may  learn  the  following  agricultural  facts  from  a  very  small 
box  garden. 

1.  To  provide  drainage. 

2.  To  select  suitable  soil. 
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3.  To  prepare  the  soil  by  removing  stones  and  crushing  the  lumps. 

4.  To  collect,  prepare  and  add  fertilizers. 

5.  To  plant  small  seeds  in  drills. 

6.  To  plant  large  seeds  singly,  leaving  a  space  between. 

7.  To  cultivate  to  admit  air  to  the  soil. 

8.  To  supply  water  as  needed. 

9.  To  remove  weeds  as  they  appear. 

10.  To  transplant. 

11.  To  guard  against  and  destroy  injurious  insects;  i.  e.,  plant  lice. 

12.  To  welcome  helpful  insects;  i.  e.,  the  lady  bird  and  ant  in  a  box 
garden;  their  food  is  plant  lice. 

13.  To  observe  and  enjoy  the  plants  in  their  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

14.  To  reap  the  harvest  of  flower  and  fruit. 

15.  To  gather  and  preserve  ripened  seed  for  a  future  crop. 

16.  To  observe  the  withering  and  decline  of  the  plant  as  it  completes 
its  life  cycle. 

"These  are  all  experiences  of  a  real  farmer.  The  child  is  lead  to  regard 
his  box  garden  as  a  Lilliputian  farm,  a  genuine  farm  seen  through  the  small 
end  of  a  telescope. 

"The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  plan  of  work. 

ORAL  INSTRUCTION  TO  CLASSES. 

1.  Soil. 

a.  Definition. 

b.  Formation. 

c.  Composition. 

d.  Uses. 

2.  Requirements  for  Fertility  in  Soil. 

a.  Its  condition. 

b.  Its  ability  to  retain  moisture. 

aa.    Capillary  water. 
bb.    Free  water. 

c.  Of  a  temperature  suitable  for  germination. 

d.  The  presence  of  humus,  etc. 

e.  Its  ability  to  admit  the  passage  of  air. 

3.  How  to  Plant  a  Box  Garden  Demonstrated. 

4.  Cleaning  up  Yards  and  Planting  a  Home  Garden. 

5.  Anticipating  Some  of  the  Troubles  that  Confront  the  Home  Gardener 

in  the  Congested  Districts. 

FOLLOWING  UP  THE  WORK. 

"It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  interest  of  the  children  alive  to  the  work 
by  occasional  inquiries  as  to  progress,  question-boxes,  etc.  A  blank 
book  is  also  circulated  among  the  different  class  rooms  shortly  after  the 
oral  instruction  is  given.  Each  teacher  records  in  this  book  in  appro- 
priate columns,  the  name  and  residence  of  each  child,  the  number  of 
box  gardens  he  has  planted,  and  whether  or  not  he  has  cleaned  up  and 
planted  a  home  garden.  In  addition  to  this  some  of  the  teachers  keep 
account  of  the  number  of  seeds  given  to  each  pupil.    Home  gardens  are 
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visited  by  a  committee  of  pupils  selected  by  the  teacher  in  each  class. 
The  best  efforts  are  listed  to  be  photographed.  Some  upper  grade  pupil 
is  always  glad  to  perform  this  service  for  his  school  when  furnished  with 
films.  These  photographs  can  be  made  into  lantern  slides  at  a  small 
expense,  and  afford  an  inspiration  to  the  children,  as  well  as  a  definite 
record  of  the  progress  of  the  work  from  year  to  year.  In  the  Sherwin 
School  there  are  at  present  fifty-one  lantern  slides  illustrative  of  the 
progress  of  the  work. 

ANNUAL  SEEDLING  EXHIBITION. 

"Annually  in  June  an  exhibition  of  the  best  efforts  in  making  box  gardens 
is  held  in  the  school  hall.  They  are  arranged  in  classes,  and  each  box 
labeled  with  the  owner's  name.  A  prize  of  a  potted  plant  is  given  for  the 
best  effort  in  each  class,  and  small  flags  are  placed  in  each  box  showing 
specially  good  results." 

GARDENING  NO  LONGER  AN  EXPERIMENT. 

The  development  of  home  gardening  is  of  such  importance 
as  to  deserve  special  consideration  by  the  school  committee. 

Nothing  will  give  children  a  greater  interest  in  the  home  or 
hold  them  to  it  more  closely  than  light  occupations  that  will 
beautify  it  or  contribute  to  its  upkeep.  As  the  work  of 
children  becomes  helpful  they  become  unselfish,  and  as  they 
take  pride  in  their  home  they  will  love  it. 

No  work  is  more  necessary  for  the  child  than  outdoor  work 
in  the  soil.  It  will  satisfy  the  instinctive  tendencies  and  will 
teach  the  elementary  knowledge  of  nature  that  should  be 
learned  directly  and  not  from  books.  It  will  give  physical 
strength  and  moral  cleanness.  It  will  develop  the  powers  of 
observation  and  knowledge  of  nature's  laws.  Soil,  plant  life 
and  insect  life  will  thus  take  on  new  meaning. 

The  habit  of  intelligent  gardening  will,  when  once  formed,  be 
a  permanent  influence  in  life,  tying  the  child  to  the  home, 
making  it  the  center  of  recreation  and  the  object  of  care, 
taste  and  interest.  It  will  lead  boys  and  girls  to  seek  homes  of 
their  own. 

The  supply  of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  which  may  be 
produced  even  on  an  extremely  small  area,  when  the  child 
learns  how,  will  materially  add  to  the  comforts  of  home  and 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  living. 

The  beautifying  of  the  city  by  converting  its  hideous  back 
lots,  its  door  yards  and  its  vacant  places  into  bowers  of  vines, 
shrubs,  fruits,  flowers  and  neat  vegetable  gardens  can  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  seen  the  towns  of  England  and 
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the  cities  of  France.  Thus  children  may  have  their  civic  pride 
developed  and  each  may  contribute  to  the  city  beautiful. 

As  the  school  stimulates  home  gardening  and  gives  credit 
for  it,  it  will  cement  the  ties  between  school  and  home,  and  give 
teachers  access  to  the  homes  in  a  most  simple  and  natural  way. 

The  organization  and  development  of  home  gardening 
through  the  schools  is  feasible  and  inexpensive. 

1.  There  should  be  a  few  school  gardens  or  tracts  accessible 
to  teachers  and  pupils  for  purposes  of  training  and  observation. 
One  of  these  might  well  be  the  Sterling  street  tract  and  another 
might  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Children's  Museum  in  the  park 
on  Jamaica  Pond. 

2.  A  course  should  be  provided  by  the  school  committee 
for  training  teachers.  This  should  be  given  by  a  horticulturist 
who  is  a  teacher  and  a  practical  gardener.  The  course  should 
be  both  theoretical  and  practical.  Sufficient  teachers  will 
apply  for  the  course  to  make  the  only  difficulty  one  of  selection 
and  elimination. 

3.  At  least  two  teachers  from  each  school  should  be 
appointed  district  gardeners  to  organize  the  work  and  visit 
gardens  after  school  hours  and  during  the  summer  months. 
They  should  be  paid  a  moderate  compensation  for  hours  of 
extra  service,  not  enough  to  excite  cupidity  but  enough  to  justify 
those  who  have  natural  interest  in  giving  their  time  of  recrea- 
tion to  it. 

4.  A  director  should  look  after  the  work  and  there  should 
be  as  many  gardeners  as  there  are  school  gardens. 

5.  The  school  gardens  should  be  sufficient  in  area  to  pro- 
vide for  groups  of  individual  gardeners  of  typical  character 
and  for  a  demonstration  garden  showing  plants  of  educational 
interest,  such  as  cotton,  pineapples,  peanuts,  flax,  and  a  great 
variety  of  commercial  plants. 

C.    Increased  Efficiency. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  beginning  with  the  opening  of 
the  schools  in  September,  1913,  to  increase  the  amount  of 
teaching  and  the  quantity  of  school  work  accomplished  without 
a  lengthening  of  the  school  year.  To  this  end  the  regulations 
have  been  modified  in  several  important  respects. 

Teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff  are  now 
required  to  report  for  service  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning 
preceding  that  on  which  the  schools  open  for  the  pupils.  This 
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arrangement  has  been  made  in  order  that  much  of  the  pre- 
liminary clerical  work  and  administrative  duties  incident  to 
the  opening  of  the  schools  may  be  disposed  of  before  the  pupils 
appear,  with  the  consequent  result  that  actual  teaching  may 
be  commenced  a  day  earlier  than  heretofore. 

Complementary  to  this  arrangement  teachers  and  members 
of  the  supervising  staff  are  now  required  to  remain  on  duty 
until  the  close  of  the  regular  session  of  the  Wednesday  of  the 
second  calendar  week  immediately  preceding  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Owing  to  the  suspension  of  much  of  the  regular  class- 
room work  prior  to  that  date,  because  of  college  examinations 
and  graduation  exercises,  the  day  on  which  teachers  concluded 
their  duties  was  not  uniform  in  all  schools,  or  even  in  the  same 
school.  With  the  fixing  of  a  date  for  the  general  dismissal  of 
teachers,  the  collection  of  text  books  and  supplies  at  the  end 
of  the  year  has  been  limited  to  the  last  week  of  school,  but 
principals  are  allowed  to  require  teachers  to  remain  on  duty 
on  the  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  last  week  of  school  to 
assist  at  graduations,  or  for  the  completion  of  records  and 
reports. 

A  clause  has  also  been  added  to  the  regulations  requiring 
principals  to  remain  on  duty  until  their  annual  statistical 
reports  and  other  data  have  been  filed  and  approved.  This 
provision  has  been  made  necessary  in  view  of  the  change  in 
the  state  law  imposing  a  fine  upon  school  committees  in  case 
the  completed  returns  for  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  state  are 
not  filed  with  the  state  board  of  education  before  the  end  of 
August.  In  previous  years  principals  often  left  for  the  summer 
vacation  as  soon  as  the  schools  closed  and  before  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  had  had  an  adequate  opportunity  to  verify 
their  reports.  In  many  cases  they  became  inaccessible  until 
the  schools  reopened  in  September. 

As  a  further  means  of  intensifying  the  work  already  laid 
out  for  the  high  schools  and  to  give  teachers  greater  opportunity 
for  special  attention  to  individual  pupils,  all  high  and  Latin 
school  sessions  have  been  lengthened  from  five  to  five  and  one- 
half  hours.  Many  of  the  high  schools  had  hitherto  been 
operating  under  a  daily  schedule  of  five  and  one-half  hours, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  pupils  belonging  in  those  schools, 
and  the  change  made  merely  extends  the  rule  to  all  secondary 
schools. 

There  was  no  intention  that  the  addition  of  a  half-hour  to 
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the  length  of  the  daily  session  of  any  school  should  thereby 
involve  an  addition  to  the  curriculum  or  an  extension  of  the 
ground  previously  covered  by  a  year's  work.  On  the  contrary 
it  was  and  is  intended  to  lessen  the  pressure  of  home  study  by 
affording  a  greater  opportunity  to  teachers  to  explain  and 
review  lessons  and  to  do  all  of  the  work  of  the  class  room  more 
thoroughly  and  less  hurriedly. 

Not  enough  attention  is  paid  to  teaching  children  to  study. 
It  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  have  already  acquired  this 
art.  This  should  by  no  means  be  assumed,  but  rather  the 
opposite.  A  half-hour  has  been  added  to  the  program  of  the 
general  high  schools  with  this  distinct  purpose.  In  most  schools 
the  half-hour  Ms  been  distributed  by  adding  five  minutes  to  each 
recitation  period.  If  this  is  used  simply  "  to  prolong  the  agony  " 
of  quizzes  and  regular  recitation  it  will  increase  the  home  work 
instead  of  diminishing  it,  and  a  return  to  the  old  schedule  will 
undoubtedly  follow.  The  intention  is  that  the  time  should  be 
used  in  studying  a  part  of  the  lesson  with  the  children,  in 
relieving  the  pressure  and  the  hurry  of  the  recitation,  and  in 
assigning  the  next  day's  lesson  in  a  way  that  will  interest  the 
student  and  show  him  how  to  study.  It  is  hoped  that  more 
teachers  may  avail  themselves  of  the  extra  time  in  experi- 
menting with  the  German  method  of  teaching  —  the  study- 
lesson  plan  —  in  which  the  teacher  and  the  class  attack  the 
lesson  together,  with  little  or  no  previous  study.  In  this 
method  the  teacher  is  not  so  much  a  quizzer  as  an  inspiring 
leader.  This  method  in  competent  hands  would  revolutionize 
the  teaching.  We  have  many  teachers  who  could  use  it 
successfully  and  achieve  better  results  with  less  home  work. 
The  quiz  to  discover  whether  the  students  have  been  over  the 
lesson  and  to  test  the  memory  in  what  they  have  " studied" 
now  often  constitutes  the  whole  recitation;  whereas  the  greater 
part  of  study  should  be  given  to  selecting  the  essential  and 
important  ideas  and  organizing  them  in  proper  sequence  in 
the  mind,  and  a  part  of  the  recitation  should  be  directed  to 
this  end. 

Finally,  a  reduction  in  the  extent  to  which  the  schools  may 
be  closed  on  account  of  stormy  weather  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  exemption  of  all  of  the  Normal,  Latin,  high  and  industrial 
schools  from  the  application  of  the  " no-school"  signal,  thus 
requiring  these  schools  to  remain  open  on  all  school  days  regard- 
less of  weather  conditions. 
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The  lessening  of  the  number  of  days  upon  which  the  ele- 
mentary schools  are  annually  closed  because  of  inclement 
weather  has  been  sought  through  the  transfer  from  the  principals 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  authority  to  suspend  the  afternoon 
sessions. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  superintendent  this  is  not  a 
pleasant  enlargement  of  his  duties.  The  task  of  guessing  what 
Boston  weather  will  be  two  hours  hence  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  long  ago  proved  to  be  too  much  of  an  enigma  for 
the  government's  local  weather  expert,  aided  by  all  of  his 
scientific  apparatus  and  telegraphic  communications.  Certainly 
uniform  success  in  this  direction  cannot  be  expected  of  anyone. 

The  territory  covered  by  Boston  is  so  extensive  that  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  telephoning  is  required  in  order  to  notify 
the  telephone  exchanges,  the  fire  houses  and  the  large  number 
of  factories,  churches,  cemeteries  and  other  places  cooperating 
in  giving  by  whistle  or  bell  the  signal  for  suspension.  This 
process  occupies  about  an  hour  under  the  most  favorable 
telephonic  conditions,  but  it  must  be  completed  forty-five 
minutes  before  the  time  for  beginning  school,  otherwise  many 
children  will  be  on  their  way  to  school.  In  the  space  of  two 
hours  weather  conditions  are  so  frequently  reversed  the  schools 
are  sometimes  closed  when  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
open  and  are  not  suspended  when  the  weather  at  the  opening 
hour  would  seem  to  many  to  warrant  closing.  During  the 
recent  season  of  rainy  weather  there  were  three  occasions 
when  the  superintendent  was  confronted  with  uncertain  weather 
prospects  that  were  equally  puzzling  to  the  weather  bureau. 
On  one  of  them  he  guessed  that  the  weather  would  improve 
and  did  not  order  the  "no-school"  signal.  A  half-hour  later  a 
miniature  blizzard  arrived.  On  the  next  occasion  a  drenching 
rain  was  falling  when  the  telephone  company  and  fire  depart- 
ment were  notified  that  the  schools  would  be  suspended,  but 
before  the  word  had  been  given  to  all  of  the  other  cooperating 
agencies  the  rain  had  nearly  ceased.  On  the  third  occasion 
the  advance  judgment  of  the  weather  was  sustained  by  later 
conditions. 

Obviously  parents  are  the  best  judges  of  whether  it  is  suffi- 
ciently stormy  at  the  customary  time  for  their  children  to 
leave  for  school  to  cause  their  retention  at  home.  They  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  health  of  their  own 
children.    On  pleasant  days  they  decide  whether  their  child's 
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health  will  not  permit  of  school  attendance.  They  should  do 
likewise  on  stormy  days.  However,  if,  because  of  a  local 
custom  long  established  but  unknown  many  miles  from  Boston, 
the  schools  are  to  be  closed  at  all  on  account  of  bad  weather, 
the  closing  should  be  regulated  by  some  uniformity  of  practice. 
There  should  not  be  a  wholesale  suspension  of  sessions  in 
certain  districts  of  the  city  and  a  general  absence  of  such 
suspension  in  other  sections.  It  was  the  evidence  of  such  wide 
divergence  of  judgment  among  principals  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes bad  weather  that  resulted  in  the  centering  of  all 
responsibility  on  the  superintendent. 

D.    Economies  of  the  Year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  financial  year  the  school 
committee  was  confronted  with  the  probability  of  a  deficit 
unless  sufficient  additional  funds  were  forthcoming  through 
the  authorization  of  the  legislature  of  an  increased  tax  levy 
for  school  purposes,  or  unless  an  extensive  reduction  in  expend- 
itures became  possible.  After  a  lengthy  study  of  the  situation 
the  committee  found  that  the  indicated  deficit  could  not  be 
wholly  met  from  available  funds  without  closing  some  of  the 
schools.  It  therefore  petitioned  the  legislature  for  authority 
to  make  an  additional  appropriation  in  1913  of  five  cents  per 
$1,000  of  the  net  valuation  of  the  city  and  further  to  increase 
its  appropriations  of  1914  and  1915  by  like  amounts,  making 
a  total  increase  for  three  years  of  fifteen  cents  per  $1,000  of 
city  valuation.  The  Boston  Finance  Commission  and  numer- 
ous private  business  and  improvement  associations  supported 
the  school  committee  in  its  petition.  An  act  (chapter  615, 
1913)  authorizing  an  additional  appropriation  of  five  cents  per 
$1,000  for  the  financial  year  1913-14  and  ten  cents  per  $1,000  for 
the  financial  year  1914-15,  and  each  year  thereafter,  was  passed 
by  the  legislature.  Ten  cents  was  transferred  by  the  same 
act  from  the  account  for  new  buildings  to  that  for  repairs. 

The  net  amount  accruing  from  this  act  in  1913  ($0.05  per 
81,000)  was  372,012.76,  but  this  sum  was  not  sufficient  to  con- 
tinue school  activities  on  the  basis  of  the  previous  year  and  it 
became  necessary  to  put  numerous  measures  of  economy  into 
operation. 

REDUCTION  OF  PER  CAPITA  COSTS. 

The  aggregate  amount  set  aside  in  the  annual  budget  for 
supplies  and  incidentals  was  reduced  from  $339,100  (1912)  to 
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$263,431.71  (1913).  This  necessitated  a  consequent  reduction 
in  the  per  capita  allowance  for  the  schools.  The  total  per 
capita  of  the  Latin  and  high  schools  was  reduced  from  84.84 
to  $3.30;  of  the  elementary  schools  from  $1.71  to  $1.46,  and  of 
special  schools  from  $22.67  to  $12.51. 

All  proposals  for  expensive  enlargements  of  school  activities 
have  been  either  rejected  or  postponed  until  the  end  of  the 
financial  year.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  registration  of 
the  schools  was  3,022  greater  September  30,  1913,  than  on 
the  corresponding  date  of  the  preceding  year,  the  whole  number 
of  teachers  in  the  service  (November)  remains  the  same  as  on 
January  31, 1913,  namely,  3,053.  Although  the  school  member- 
ship increased  during  the  school  year  ending  in  June,  vacancies  in 
the  teaching  corps  occurring  between  January  and  June  were  not 
filled  and  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  elementary 
schools  was  thereby  increased  from  40.3  to  42.7.  By  order 
of  the  school  committee  the  basis  of  new  appointments  of 
elementary  teachers  between  September,  1913,  and  January, 
1914,  has  been  made  44  pupils  in  first  grades  and  46  pupils 
in  higher  grades,  in  place  of  the  existing  regulation  that  such 
appointments  shall  be  made  on  a  basis  of  40  pupils  in  all  grades. 
These  several  restrictive  and  economical  measures,  together 
with  the  additional  amount  of  money  authorized  by  the  state 
legislature,  have  made  it  possible  to  live  within  the  total  appro- 
priation allowable  for  the  year. 

The  brief  reference  to  this  subject  made  herein  is  prompted 
by  its  important  relation  to  constructive  measures  and  to  the 
expansion  of  the  system  during  the  year.  Financial  matters 
are  more  fully  discussed  in  the  very  comprehensive  reports  of 
the  business  agent  of  the  school  committee. 

E.  State  Legislation  of  the  Year. 
The  Legislature  of  1913  passed  more  helpful  and  constructive 
school  laws  than  any  other  Massachusetts  Legislature  of  recent 
years.  Besides  the  bill  giving  the  Boston  School  Committee 
the  right  to  increase  its  appropriation  for  general  school  pur- 
poses it  enacted  the  following  important  educational  measures : 

1.  Acts  of  1913,  chapter  779,  An  Act  Relative  to  School 
Attendance  and  the  Employment  of  Minors. 

2.  Acts  of  1913,  chapter  805,  An  Act  Authorizing  the 
Establishment  of  Continuation  Schools  Upon  a  Compulsory 
Basis. 
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3.  Acts  of  1913,  chapter  831,  An  Act  Restricting  the 
Employment  of  Minors  and  commonly  known  as  "The  Child 
Labor  Law." 

4.  Acts  of  1913,  chapter  467,  An  Act  Requiring  Illiterate 
Minors  to  Attend  Evening  School  Irrespective  of  the  Fact  of 
Their  Employment  or  Non-Employment. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  MINOR'S  EMPLOYMENT  ACT. 

(1.)  The  first  named  act  is  substantially  a  rearrangement  of 
previously  existing  provisions  of  law  concerning  school  attend- 
ance and  the  employment  of  children,  with  the  exception  of 
that  portion  of  the  act  that  created  a  new  plan  for  a  uniform 
state  wide  system  of  issuing  certificates  authorizing  employ- 
ment. Prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the  new  law  went  into 
effect  (September  1,  1913)  Massachusetts  was  suffering  from 
a  confusion  of  school  legislation.  The  laws  conflicted  in  so 
many  respects  and  were  so  ambiguous  in  others  that  regular 
school  attendance  was  frequently  found  to  be  nonenforceable 
and  much  laxity  resulted  from  different  interpretations  of  the 
provisions  of  law  relative  to  the  issuance  of  working  certificates. 

This  act  combines  the  provisions  of  three  chapters  of  former 
acts  into  one  chapter,  separating  the  school  attendance  and 
emplo}rment  provisions,  assembling  in  one  section  the  duties 
of  attendance  officers  and  otherwise  rearranging  the  existing 
laws  so  as  to  make  them  more  convenient  for  reference.  The 
need  of  this  revision  is  perhaps  most  forcibly  illustrated  by  a 
few  concrete  examples  typical  of  the  old  laws: 

1.  They  provided  that  the  oath  of  the  parent  should  not  be 
accepted  as  evidence  of  age  when  an  age  and  schooling  certifi- 
cate was  issued,  if  other  evidence  were  obtainable,  and  then 
made  that  oath  the  only  evidence  on  the  face  of  the  certificate. 

2.  The  form  of  age  and  schooling  certificates  prescribed 
by  law  was  in  conflict  with  many  amendments  to  other  parts 
of  the  law  made  in  recent  years. 

3.  A  physician  was  required  to  certify  to  the  minor's  physical 
fitness  for  the  work  he  intended  to  do  but  no  statement  was 
required  from  the  employer  indicating  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  which  he  was  to  be  assigned. 

4.  A  portion  of  the  age  and  schooling  certificate  was  so 
worded  as  to  apply  only  to  illiterate  minors  under  sixteen  years 
of  age,  yet  elsewhere  in  the  law  their  employment  was  forbidden. 

5.  The  law  required  attendance  at  school  up  to  sixteen 
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years  of  age  of  all  who  could  not  read  and  write,  yet  truancy  was 
limited  to  those  under  fourteen  years,  therefore  attendance 
until  sixteen  was  under  no  circumstances  enforceable. 

6.  The  old  law  divided  the  responsibility  for  school  attend- 
ance between  the  city  or  town  where  a  child  resided  and  the 
one  in  which  the  parent  or  guardian  had  a  legal  residence, 
making  it  possible  to  evade  attendance  in  either.  It  also 
operated  to  exclude  from  school  children  having  but  one  parent 
living  and  that  parent  residing  in  a  town  or  city  remote  from 
the  actual  home  of  the  child.  The  law  is  now  so  worded  that 
a  child  may  attend  school  in  the  place  of  actual  residence  unless 
it  is  evident  that  the  residence  has  been  chosen  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  attending  school  there  in  preference  to  the  place 
of  the  parent's  legal  residence.  If  it  is  thus  evident  the  parent 
is  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  tuition  charges. 

7.  The  old  law  specified  that  all  children  should  attend 
school  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  but  this  provision 
was  nullified  so  far  as  its  enforcement  was  concerned  by  other 
provisions  excusing  absence  for  every  possible  pretext,  if  a 
child  had  "already  acquired"  the  necessary  education,  or 
if  the  child  was  being  "  otherwise  instructed,"  whatever  those 
terms  might  mean.  Very  aggravated  cases  of  nonenforcement 
of  the  evident  intent  of  the  school  attendance  laws  resulted 
from  these  conflicting  requirements  and  so  long  as  they  existed 
attendance  officers  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  convictions  in 
court  for  nonattendance  in  school  when  cases  were  contested. 

8.  Under  the  former  laws  an  employer  of  minors  who 
desired  to  inform  himself  as  to  what  certificate  he  must  keep 
on  file  was  forced  to  examine  four  sections  (Acts  of  1909, 
chapter  514,  sections  58,  60  and  66,  and  Acts  of  1911,  chapter 
310,  section  1)  and  then  he  found  references  to  three  different 
kinds  of  certificates,  two  of  which  were  to  be  issued  by  "the 
superintendent  of  schools,"  without  indicating  whether  the 
superintendent  of  the  place  of  the  minor's  residence  or  of  the 
place  of  employment,  and  the  third  issuable  by  any  person 
authorized  to  administer  oaths.  He  would  then  find  that  of 
these  three  kinds  of  certificates  one,  applying  to  persons  .sixteen 
to  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  were  not  able  to  read  and  write, 
need  be  kept  on  file  only  during  term  time,  while  the  other  two, 
one  applying  to  all  persons  under  sixteen  and  the  other  to 
persons  over  sixteen  who  could  read  and  write,  mus1  be  kept 
on  file  the  year  round.    The  second  of  these  certificates  eon- 
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tained  an  obsolete  and  misleading  clause  implying  that  the 
holder  might  be  employed  even  if  he  could  not  read  and  write, 
although  the  same  chapter  elsewhere  prohibited  such  employ- 
ment and  the  school  attendance  law  required  the  holder  thereof 
to  attend  day  school. 

9.  In  the  matter  of  producing  evidence  of  age  upon  which 
an  age  and  schooling  certificate  might  be  obtained  under  the 
old  law,  the  requirements  were  very  complete  for  children 
under  sixteen,  but  it  was  only  necessary  for  a  child  to  say  that 
he  was  over  sixteen  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  literacy  that 
served  the  same  purpose. 

10.  Under  the  old  law  anyone  could  make  out  and  sign  an 
" employer's  ticket,"  but  there  was  no  way  of  locating  the 
places  in  which  the  minors  who  submitted  these  tickets  actually 
entered  employment.  In  attempting  to  locate  minors  who  had 
entered  employment  we  found  that  less  than  15  per  cent  of 
those  to  whom  certificates  had  been  granted  during  a  certain 
period  had  ever  been  employed  by  the  firms  indicated  on  the 
employment  tickets  on  file  in  the  school  committee  office. 

These  are  only  a  portion  of  the  points  that  have  been  remedied 
in  the  Act  of  1913.  In  place  of  the  unending  variety  of  working 
certificates  that  were  issued  by  the  different  communities  of 
the  state,  the  new  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries  has 
been  empowered  to  furnish  every  town  and  city  with  the 
blank  forms  of  certificates  that  may  be  used  and  to  require 
a  uniform  system  of  certification  throughout  the  state.  The 
State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries  acted  with  commendable 
promptness  in  creating  and  furnishing  the  new  certificates, 
and  it  has  since  shown  a  purpose  to  interpret  the  provisions 
of  the  new  employment  laws  with  a  view  to  their  reasonable 
and  consistent  enforcement. 

In  two  important  respects  the  scope  of  the  school  laws  was 
enlarged  in  a  desirable  and  progressive  direction. 

(a.)  The  standard  of  requirements  of  a  day  school  education 
before  employment  becomes  permissible  was  raised  from  that 
of  the  completion  of  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  third  grade 
to  that  of  the  reading,  writing  and  spelling  of  the  fourth  grade. 
Many  believe  that  even  the  latter  standard  is  altogether  too 
low  and  that  it  should  be  raised  a  grade  higher  as  soon  as 
feasible. 

(6.)  Children  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  must  now 
be  engaged  in  some  regular  employment  or  business  for  at 
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least  six  hours  per  day,  or  they  must  have  the  written  per- 
mission of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  their  town  or  city 
to  engage  in  profitable  employment  at  home,  unless  they  are 
regular  attendants  of  a  lawful  day  school.  This  requirement  is 
subject  to  exemption  only  when  attendance  in  school  is  inex- 
pedient or  impracticable  because  of  physical  or  mental  disability; 
for  absence  from  school  for  other  causes  not  exceeding  five  day 
sessions  or  ten  half-day  sessions  in  any  period  of  six  months, 
when  said  absence  is  duly  authorized  by  superintendent  or 
teachers;  or  during  such  time  as  the  child  may  be  receiving 
other  instruction  approved  in  advance  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  or  the  school  committee. 

The  administrative  features  of  the  four  new  laws  that  interest 
school  authorities  are  described  in  Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  State 
Board  of  Labor  and  Industries,  by  Mr.  George  S.  Burgess, 
secretary  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  public  schools. 
Mr.  Burgess  also  invented  the  plan  of  certification  that  has 
been  adopted  by  the  state  board  and  designed  the  blank  forms 
used  in  connection  therewith. 

The  confused  state  of  the  attendance  and  employment  laws 
prior  to  September  was  the  outcome  of  perennial  patching 
usually  instigated  by  persons  unfamiliar  with  their  administra- 
tion. A  parallel  situation  probably  will  not  arise  again  in  the 
near  future,  however,  since  the  superintendents  of  schools  of 
Massachusetts  now  have  a  committee  on  legislation  that  will 
exercise  a  watchfulness  over  the  numerous  yearly  proposals 
of  new  school  legislation.  This  committee  drafted  the  bill 
that  became  chapter  779  of  the  Acts  of  1913.  In  the  main  the 
act  is  satisfactory  and  accomplishes  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  framed,  but  it  passed  through  so  many  hands  and  was 
rewritten  so  many  times  to  meet  the  criticism  of  objectors  that 
its  phraseology  may  now  be  improved  in  some  particulars. 


CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  ACT. 

(2.)  This  act  is  explained  at  length  under  "  School  Exten- 
sion— Continuation  Schools"  and  little  need  be  added  here.  It 
also  was  drafted  by  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  the 
committee  on  legislation  of  the  Massachusetts  School  Super- 
intendents' Association.  For  availability  for  reference  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussion  of  the  subject  elsewhere  in  this 
report  it  is  given  here  in  full. 
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ACTS  OF  1913,  CHAPTER  805. 
An  Act  Relative  to  the  Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Con- 
tinuation Schools  and  Courses  of  Instruction  for  Working 
Children. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1 .  When  the  school  committee  of  any  city  or  town  shall  have 
established  continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction  for  the  educa- 
tion of  minors  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are  regularly 
employed  in  such  city  or  town  not  less  than  six  hours  per  day,  such  school 
committee  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  education,  require  the 
attendance  in  such  continuation  schools  or  on  such  courses  of  instruction 
of  every  such  minor  thereafter  receiving  an  employment  certificate  and 
who  is  not  otherwise  receiving  instruction  approved  by  the  school  com- 
mittee, as  equivalent  to  that  provided  in  schools  established  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  The  required  attendance  provided  for  in  this  act 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  four  hours  per  week  and  shall  be  between 
the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  any  working  day  or  days.  The  time  spent  by  a  child  in  continuation 
school  or  class  shall  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  time  or  number  of  hours 
that  minors  are  permitted  by  law  to  work. 

Sect.  2.  Continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction  as  provided  in 
section  one  of  this  act,  shall,  so  long  as  they  are  approved  by  the  board 
of  education  as  to  organization,  control,  location,  equipment,  courses  of 
study,  qualifications  of  teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  conditions  of 
admission,  employment  of  pupils  and  expenditure  of  the  money,  constitute 
approved  continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction.  Cities  and  towns 
maintaining  such  approved  continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction 
shall  receive  reimbursement  from  the  commonwealth,  as  provided  in 
section  three  of  this  act. 

Sect.  3.  The  commonwealth,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of 
approved  continuation  schools  or  courses,  shall  as  provided  in  this  act  pay 
annually  from  the  treasury  to  cities  and  towns  maintaining  such  schools 
or  courses  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  sum  to  be  known  as  the  net 
maintenance  sum.  Such  net  maintenance  sum  shall  consist  of  the  total 
sum  raised  by  local  taxation  and  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
school,  less  the  amount,  for  the  same  period,  of  tuition  claims  paid  or 
unpaid  and  receipts  from  the  work  of  pupils  or  the  sale  of  products. 

Sect.  4.  When  the  school  committee  of  any  city  or  town  shall  have 
established  a  continuation  school  or  courses  of  instruction  as  provided  in 
section  one  of  this  act,  the  said  school  committee  may  require  the  attend- 
ance, as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act,  in  such  continuation  school 
or  on  such  courses  of  instruction  of  all  minors  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  of  age  residing  in  said  city  or  town  who  are  regularly  employed 
in  another  city  or  town;  provided,  that  the  city  or  town  in  which  such 
minors  are  employed  does  not  maintain  and  require  attendance  at  a  con- 
tinuation school  or  courses  of  instruction  as  defined  in  section  one  of  this 
act. 

Sect.  5.  Any  minor  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  is 
regularly  employed  in  a  city  or  town  other  than  that  in  which  the  said 
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minor  resides  may  attend  a  continuation  school  or  courses  of  instruction, 
as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act,  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  such 
minor  resides.  Any  minor  attending  a  continuation  school  or  courses  of 
instruction,  as  hereinbefore  described,  in  the  city  or  town  of  his  residence 
in  preference  to  attending  such  school  or  courses  of  instruction  in  the  city 
or  town  of  his  employment,  shall  file  or  cause  to  be  filed  regularly,  at  least 
once  a  month,  with  the  superintendent,  or  his  representative  duly  author- 
ized in  writing,  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  minor  is  employed,  a 
report  of  attendance  certified  by  the  superintendent,  or  his  representative 
duly  authorized  in  writing,  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  minor  is 
attending  school;  provided,  however,  that  the  filing  of  such  certified  report 
of  attendance  with  the  superintendent  of  a  city  or  town  in  which  attend- 
ance at  continuation  schools  or  courses  of  instruction  as  defined  in  section 
one  of  this  act  is  not  compulsory  shall  not  be  required. 

Sect.  6.  The  employer  of  any  minor  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  is  compelled  by  the  provisions  and  regulations  either  of 
the  school  committee  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  minor  resides  or 
of  the  school  committee  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  such  minor  is  employed 
to  attend  a  continuation  school  or  courses  of  instruction,  as  defined  in 
section  one  of  this  act,  shall  cease  forthwith  to  employ  such  minor  when 
notified  in  writing  by  the  superintendent  or  his  representative  duly  author- 
ized in  writing,  having  jurisdiction  over  such  minor's  school  attendance, 
that  such  minor  is  not  attending  school  in  accordance  with  the  compulsory 
attendance  regulations  as  defined  in  section  one  of  this  act.  Any  employer 
who  fails  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offence. 

Sect.  7.  The  superintendent  of  schools  having  jurisdiction,  or  a  person 
authorized  by  him  in  writing,  may  revoke  the  age  and  schooling  or  employ- 
ment certificate  of  any  minor  who  is  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  act 
to  attend  a  continuation  school  or  courses,  if  such  minor  fails  to  attend 
such  school  or  courses  as  provided  by  this  act. 

Sect.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  September,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  thirteen.    (Approved  June  16,  1913.) 

CHILD  LABOR  LAW. 

(3.)  The  third  act  mentioned  is  commonly  called  the  Child 
Labor  Law.  It  is  in  general  a  measure  to  limit  the  hours  of 
labor  of  children  /under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  eight  hours  per 
day  and  to  exclude  them  from  employment  in  certain  kinds  of 
labor  that  have  been  classified  as  occupations  dangerous  either 
to  the  health  or  the  morals  of  young  children.  The  act  also 
restricts  the  employment  of  children  sixteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  age  but  in  a  lesser  degree.  It  furthermore  gives  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  jurisdiction  over  the  street  trades  of  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

In  the  city  of  Boston  this  authority  over  children  up  to 
fourteen  years  of  age  was  previously  vested  in  the  school  com- 
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mittee,  and  over  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  in  the  city  council.  The  change  was  made  as  a  matter 
of  general  conformity  to  the  school  attendance  law,  since  under 
the  latter  the  superintendent  of  schools  issues  the  certificates 
covering  employment  in  other  occupations  of  children  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  of  age  and  the  school  authorities  must  require 
every  child  fourteen  to  sixteen  to  be  engaged  in  a  regular  occu- 
pation or  be  a  regular  attendant  in  a  day  school. 

EVENING  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  ILLITERATES. 

(4.)  The  fourth  act  (chapter  467)  is  merely  an  amendment 
to  a  former  act  relative  to  the  attendance  in  evening  schools 
of  illiterate  minors  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  The  former  act  simply  required  such  attendance  during 
employment.  Consequently  while  the  garment  strike  of  last 
year  was  in  progress  and  on  other  occasions  large  numbers  of 
illiterate  minors  took  advantage  of  their  nonemployment  and 
ceased  their  attendance  in  the  evening  schools.  It  is  manifest 
that  such  attendance  is  necessary  irrespective  of  any  question 
of  employment  if  these  people  are  to  be  reached  through  our 
educational  institutions  and  moulded  into  good  American 
citizens.  The  new  act,  therefore,  makes  evening  school  attend- 
ance compulsory  for  all  persons  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years  of 
age  who  cannot  meet  the  lawful  requirement  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  (reading,  writing  and  spelling  of  a 
standard  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  fourth  grade  of 
the  day  schools). 

XIV.  CONCLUSION. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  omit  from  this  report  the 
discussion  of  numerous  topics  of  importance  upon  which 
valuable  data  has  been  collected. 

The  work  of  many  allied  agencies  has  been  only  epitomized 
in  the  appendix  though  worthy  of  extended  treatment.  The 
report  does  not  adequately  set  forth  the  endeavor  that  has 
been  made  to  secure  team  work  within  the  system  and  co- 
operation with  the  home  and  educational  organizations, 
looking  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  in 
many  profitable  ways. 

Recent  child  labor  legislation,  the  results  of  which  cannot 
be  foretold  with  certainty,  has  made  it  seem  judicious  to 
postpone  the  discussion  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  industrial 
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education.  It  is  evident  that  the  emphasis  that  should  be 
placed  upon  the  cooperative  part-time  plan,  the  continuation 
school  plan,  the  evening  school  plan,  the  trade  school  plan 
and  prevocational  school  plans  cannot  be  determined  until 
the  effect  of  present  legislation  is  ascertained.  This  is  one  of 
the  matters  to  receive  careful  consideration  the  coming  year. 

The  report  makes  no  attempt  to  be  exhaustive  but  rather  to 
give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  school  system  as  a  "going  con- 
cern" with  some  retrospect  at  past  achievements,  some  insight 
into  present  tendencies  and  some  hint  at  future  possibilities. 
Our  slogan  well  may  be 

"Hats  off  to  the  past,  coats  off  to  the  future! " 


FRANKLIN  B.  DYER, 

Superintendent. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  1911-12. 


Note. —  Facts  relative  to  the  general  organization,  the  membership 
and  the  purpose  of  associations  are  given  in  the  Reports  for  1909  and  1910. 

I.     OFFICIALLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Boston  Masters'  Association. —  Chairman,  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  ex  officio;  secretary,  Lincoln  Owen;  executive  committee,  chairman, 
Augustus  H.  Kelley;  James  E.  Downey,  Martha  F.  Wright,  Charles  F. 
Merrick,  Frederick  W.  Swan. 

This  is  the  official  meeting  of  all  principals  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
topics  of  common  interest  and  receiving  announcements  from  the  Super- 
intendent. Each  principal  is  expected  to  attend,  or,  in  case  of  unavoidable 
absence,  to  send  a  representative.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  July,  August  and  September,  at 
4.15  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  members  hold  a  social  meeting  immediately  after  the  regular 
sessions  of  the  association  in  October,  December,  February,  April  and 
June.   Dinner  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  followed  by  a  social  hour. 

2.  Boston  Head  Masters'  Association. —  Chairman,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  ex  officio;  chairman,  John  F.  Casey;  secretary,  George 
C.  Mann. 

3.  High  School  Councils: 

Ancient  Language  Council. —  Chairman,  Edward  H.  Atherton,  Girls' 
Latin;  secretary,  William  H.  Sylvester,  English  High. 

Commercial  Council. —  Chairman,  Henry  C.  Shaw,  Roxbury  High; 
secretary,  Thomas  H.  H.  Knight,  Girls'  High. 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Council. —  Chairman,  Margaret  J. 
Patterson,  Girls'  High;  secretary,  Adalena  R.  Farmer,  Dorchester  High. 

English  Council. —  Chairman,  Charles  L.  Hanson,  Mechanic  Arts  High; 
secretary,  Katharine  H.  Shute,  Normal  School. 

History  Council. —  Chairman,  Patrick  T.  Campbell,  Public  Latin; 
secretary,  Charles  T.  Wentworth,  Dorchester  High. 

Mathematics  Council. —  Chairman,  Milford  S.  Power,  Dorchester  High; 
secretary,  Mary  F.  Gould,  Roxbury  High. 

Modern  Language  Council. —  Chairman,  Helen  A.  Stuart,  Girls'  Latin; 
secretary,  Katherine  K.  Marlow,  Dorchester  High. 

Science  Council. —  Chairman,  Irving  H.  Upton,  Roxbury  High;  secretary, 
Frederick  G.  Jackson,  Dorchester  High. 
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4.  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  School  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund. —  President,  George  E.  Brock;  secretary,  Alfred  Hunker; 
custodian,  Charles  H.  Slattery,  City  Treasurer;  trustees  elected  by  the 
School  Committee,  George  E.  Brock,  Joseph  Lee,  Thomas  F.  Leen,  M.  D., 
Michael  H.  Corcoran,  Jr.;  trustees  elected  by  the  association,  Frederic  A. 
Tupper,  Celia  A.  Scribner,  Loea  P.  Howard,  Laura  B.  White,  Lincoln 
Owen,  Gertrude  E.  Bigelow;  trustee  ex  officio,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

II.    COMPOSED  WHOLLY  OR  MAINLY  OF  BOSTON  TEACHERS. 
Note. —  The  Dunton  Educational  Club  has  been  discontinued. 

5.  Biological  Club  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. —  President, 
Florence  E.  Marshall;  vice-president,  Laura  S.  Plummer;  secretary,  Mary 

E.  Corbett;  treasurer,  Mary  A.  I.  O'Brien;  executive  committee,  Helen 
Richardson,  Emma  Plummer,  Helen  Roberts,  Regina  Kees,  Lucy  Macarthy. 

6.  Association  of  Teachers  of  Physical  Education. —  President, 
Mary  Hubbard;  vice-president,  Edith  T.  Sears;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Marjorie  Bouve;  executive  committee,  to  serve  for  one  year,  Mabel  S. 
Morse;  to  serve  for  two  years,  Florence  L.  Carter. 

7.  Boston  Manual  Arts  Club. —  President,  Florence  O.  Bean; 
vice-president,  Mercy  W.  Sanborn;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Charlotte  M. 
Maloney;  executive  committee,  Mary  C.  Barstow,  Louise  H.  Billings,  Mary 
I.  Donlan,  Blanche  S.  Hall,  Margaret  A.  Mahony. 

8.  Boston  Association  of  School  Principals. —  President,  Loea  P. 
Howard;  vice-president,  George  W.  Evans;  secretary,  Charles  F.  Merrick; 
treasurer,  Arthur  Stanley;  executive  committee,  Frederic  A.  Tupper,  George 
A.  Smith,  William  E.  Perry,  James  H.  Leary,  Edwin  F.  Kimball,  Caspar 
Isham,  Benjamin  J.  Hinds,  Michael  E.  Fitzgerald,  William  B.  Atwood. 

9.  Boston  Elementary  Teachers'  Club. —  President,  Annie  W. 
Leonard;  first  vice-president,  Grace  W.  Mitchell;  second  vice-president, 
Josephine  A.  Martin;  recording  secretary,  Helen  R.  Campbell;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Caroline  S.  Winslow;  treasurer,  Mary  L.  Sweeney;  executive 
committee,  Cora  E.  Bigelow,  Mary  A.  Mulvey,  Emeline  E.  Torrey,  Agnes 
C.  Moore,  Bertha  L.  Mulloney,  Abbie  G.  Abbott,  Florence  R.  Faxon, 
Clara  L.  Harrington,  Margaret  M.  Burton,  Florence  A.  Goodfellow. 

10.  Boston  High  School  Masters'  Club. —  Presid-ent,  William  L. 
Anderson;  vice-president,  Stacy  B.  Southworth;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Harold  C.  Spencer;  executive  committee,  William  I.  Corthell,  John  W. 
Regan,  C.  Ralph  Taylor. 

11.  Boston  Normal  School  Kindergarten  Club. —  President,  Grace 
S.  Mansfield;  vice-president,  Phebe  A.  De  Lande;  recording  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Pauline  F.  Smith;  corresponding  secretary,  Lucy  E.  Low. 

12.  Boston  Primary  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Margaret 
Mais;  vice-president,  Catherine  G.  Foley;  recording  secretary,  Katherine 
J.  McMahan;  corresponding  secretary,  L.  A.  L.  Hill;  treasurer,  Jennie  P. 
Grose;  executive  committee,  Amy  K.  Pickett,  Elizabeth  A.  Preeto,  Annie 

F.  Merriam,  Alice  G.  Maher,  Hattie  A.  Littlefield,  Theresa  B.  Finneran, 
Beatrice  L.  Hadcock,  Mary  E.  A.  McPherson,  Alice  B.  Poor. 
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13.  Boston  Public  School  Nurses'  Association. —  President,  Miriam 
H.  Crowell;  vice-president,  Mary  F.  Donovan;  secretary,  Harriet  A.  Shaw; 
treasurer,  Blanche  Wildes. 

14.  Boston  School  Men's  Club. —  President,  Michael  E.  Fitzgerald; 
secretary-treasurer,  Michael  J.  Downey;  executive  committee,  to  serve  until 
March,  1913,  Augustine  L.  Rafter,  James  E.  Thomas,  William  W.  Howe; 
to  serve  until  March,  1914,  Patrick  T.  Campbell,  Louis  P.  Nash,  Michael 
J.  Downey;  to  serve  until  March,  1915,  Michael  E.  Fitzgerald,  Frederic  H. 
Ripley,  William  T.  Keough. 

15.  Boston  School  Playground  Association. —  President,  Thomas 
F.  Harrington,  M.  D.;  vice-president,  John  F.  McGrath. 

16.  Boston  Sewing  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  (position 
vacant);  vice-president,  Esther  C.  Povah;  secretary,  Henrietta  L.  Yelland; 
treasurer,  Ellen  M.  Wight. 

17.  Boston  Teachers'  Club. —  President,  Anna  C.  Murdock;  vice- 
president,  Catherine  M.  McGinley;  Frances  Forsaith  and  Lina  K.  Eaton; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mary  R.  Thomas;  recording  secretary,  Edith  L. 
Phelan;  treasurer,  Jennie  F.  McKissick;  assistant  treasurer,  Katherine  G. 
Canity;  directors,  Emma  S.  Gulliver,  Gertrude  L.  Gardner,  Helen  Torrey, 
Mary  J.  Foley,  Clara  B.  Shaw,  Sarah  B.  C.  Lane,  Katherine  J.  Daily, 
Nellie  E.  Powers. 

18.  Boston  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association. —  President, 
Maurice  P.  White;  recording  secretary,  Jennie  F.  McKissick;  financial 
secretary,  Henry  C.  Parker;  treasurer,  Herbert  L.  Morse. 

19.  High  School  Assistants'  Association. —  President,  Mary  I. 
Adams;  vice-president,  Bertha  Vogel;  second  vice-president,  Mary  Hubbard; 
secretary,  Mildred  K.  Bentley;  treasurer,  Laura  E.  Richardson. 

20.  Lady  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Mary  E.  Morse; 
vice-president,  Elizabeth  J.  Andrews;  secretary,  Alice  C.  Ryan;  treasurer, 
Alice  G.  Dolbeare. 

21.  Masters'  Assistants'  Club. —  President,  Emma  E.  Lawrence; 
vice-president,  Alice  G.  Maguire;  treasurer,  Marietta  S.  Murch;  recording 
secretary,  Emma  F.  Jenkins;  corresponding  secretary,  Alice  Ericson;  execu- 
tive committee,  Mabel  E.  Adams,  chairman;  Mary  E.  Keyes,  Harriet  E. 
Sargent. 

22.  Sub-masters'  Club  of  Boston. —  President,  Joshua  Q.  Litchfield; 
vice-president,  James  H.  Burdett;  secretary  and  treasurer,  John  F  Suckling. 

23.  Boston  Educational  Society. —  President,  George  F.  Partridge; 
vice-president,  Stacy  B.  Southworth;  secretary,  William  J.  Sands;  treasurer, 
Frederick  C.  Adams. 

Membership. —  Masters  and  other  men  teachers  in  the  Boston  high  and 
Latin  schools. 

Meetings. —  The  fourth  Thursday  of  each  month. 
Annual  Election. —  Fourth  Thursday  in  May. 

Purpose. —  To  investigate  and  discuss  educational  problems;  to  secure 
helpful  cooperation  among  teachers;  to  establish  and  maintain  high 
standards  of  educational  progress. 

Organized  May  24,  1910. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  1912-13. 
Note. —  Facts  relative  to  the  general  organization,  the  membership 
and  the  purpose  of  associations  are  given  in  the  Reports  for  1909  and  1910. 

I.    OFFICIALLY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Boston  Masters'  Association. —  Chairman,  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  ex  officio;  secretary,  Lincoln  Owen;  executive  committee,  chair- 
man, Herbert  S.  Weaver;  Arthur  L.  Gould,  Emily  F.  Carpenter,  Louis 
P.  Nash,  Seth  Sears. 

This  is  the  official  meeting  of  all  principals  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
topics  of  common  interest  and  receiving  announcements  from  the  Super- 
intendent. Each  principal  is  expected  to  attend,  or,  in  case  of  unavoid- 
able absence,  to  send  a  representative.  Regular  meetings  are  held  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  July,  August  and  September, 
at  4.15  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  members  hold  a  social  meeting  immediately  after  the  regular  ses- 
sions of  the  association  in  October,  December,  February,  April  and  June. 
Dinner  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  followed  by  a  social  hour. 

2.  Boston  Head  Masters'  Association. —  Chairman,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  ex  officio;  chairman,  John  F.  Casey;  secretary,  George 
C.  Mann. 

3.  High  School  Councils: 

Ancient  Languages  Council. —  Chairman,  Edward  H.  Atherton,  Girls' 
Latin;  secretary,  William  H.  Sylvester,  English  High. 

Commercial  Council. —  Chairman,  Raymond  G.  Laird,  High  School  of 
Commerce;  secretary,  Thomas  H.  H.  Knight,  Girls'  High. 

Manual  Arts  Council. —  Chairman,  George  F.  Hatch,  Brighton  High; 
secretary,  Adalena  Farmer,  Dorchester  High. 

English  Council. —  Chairman,  Charles  L.  Hanson,  Mechanic  Arts  High; 
secretary,  Katherine  H.  Shute,  Normal  School. 

History  Council. —  Chairman,  Francis  A.  Smith,  Girls'  High;  secretary, 
Charles  T.  Went  worth,  Dorchester  High. 

Mathematics  Council. —  Chairman,  William  B.  Carpenter,  Mechanic 
Arts  High;  secretary,  Lena  G.  Perrigo,  Brighton  High. 

Modern  Language  Council. —  Chairman,  Harriet  E.  Bird,  Mechanic  Arts 
High;  secretary,  Katherine  K.  Marlow,  Dorchester  High. 

Science  Council. —  Chairman,  I.  H.  Upton,  Roxbury  High;  secretary, 
Frederick  G.  Jackson,  Dorchester  High. 

4.  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  School  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund. —  President,  George  E.  Brock;  secretary,  Alfred  E. 
Bunker;  custodian,  Charles  H.  Slattery,  City  Treasurer;  trustees  elected 
by  the  School  Committee,  Joseph  Lee,  Thomas  F.  Leen,  M.  D.,  George  E. 
Brock,  Michael  H.  Corcoran;  trustees  elected  by  the  association,  Frederic 
A.  Tupper,  Celia  A.  Scribner,  Loea  P.  Howard,  Laura  B.  White,  Lincoln 
Owen,  Florence  A.  Goodfellow;  trustee  ex  officio,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 
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II.    COMPOSED  WHOLLY  OR  MAINLY  OF  BOSTON  TEACHERS. 

5.  Biological  Club  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. —  President, 
Esther  F.  Sullivan;  vice-president,  Laura  S.  Plummer;  secretary,  Jessie 
K.  Hampton;  treasurer,  Mary  E.  Towne;  executive  committee,  Helen 
Roberts,  Regina  Kees,  Lucy  Macarthy,  Isabella  Ray. 

6.  Association  of  Teachers  of  Physical  Education. —  President, 
Mary  Hubbard,  Roxbury  High;  vice-president,  Bessie  W.  Howard,  Rox- 
bury  High;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Gertrude  A.  Poor,  Hyde  Park  High; 
executive  committee,  to  serve  for  one  year,  Florence  L.  Carter,  West  Roxbury 
High;  to  serve  for  two  years,  Blanche  A.  Bemis,  South  Boston  High. 

7.  Boston  Manual  Arts  Club. —  President,  Olive  I.  Harris;  vice- 
president,  Margaret  A.  Mahoney;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mabel  E.  Bemis. 

8.  Boston  Association  of  School  Principals. — ■  President,  Francis 
A.  Morse;  vice-president,  George  W.  Evans;  secretary,  Charles  F.  Merrick; 
treasurer,  Caspar  Isham;  executive  committee,  Frederic  A.  Tupper,  George 
A.  Smith,  William  E.  Perry,  James  H.  Leary,  Edwin  F.  Kimball,  Caspar 
Isham,  Benjamin  J.  Hinds,  William  B.  Atwood. 

9.  Boston  Elementary  Teachers'  Club. —  President,  Annie  W. 
Leonard;  first  vice-president,  Grace  W.  Mitchell;  second  vice-president, 
Josephine  A.  Martin;  recording  secretary,  Helen  R.  Campbell;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Caroline  S.  Winslow;  treasurer,  Mary  L.  Sweeney;  executive 
committee,  Emeline  E.  Torrey,  Cora  E.  Bigelow,  Bertha  L.  Mulloney, 
Mary  A.  Mulvey,  Agnes  C.  Moore,  Clara  A.  Harrington,  Abbie  G.  Abbott, 
Florence  Goodfellow,  Florence  R.  Faxon,  Margaret  Burton. 

10.  Boston  High  School  Masters'  Club. —  President,  William  B. 
Snow;  vice-president,  Thomas  H.  H.  Knight;  secretary-treasurer,  Frederick 
G.  Jackson;  executive  committee,  Charles  M.  Lamprey,  William  B.  Car- 
penter, Owen  D.  Evans. 

11.  Boston  Normal  School  Kindergarten  Club. —  President, 
Grace  S.  Mansfield;  vice-president,  Margaret  Chandler;  recording  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Adelaide  M.  Clarke;  corresponding  secretary,  Lucy  E.  Low. 

12.  Boston  Primary  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Beatrice 
L.  Hadcock;  vice-president,  Frances  M.  Spooner;  recording  secretary, 
Elizabeth  A.  Freeto;  corresponding  secretary,  L.  A.  L.  Hill;  treasurer, 
Florence  G.  Erskine;  executive  committee,  Hattie  A.  Littlefield,  Theresa  B. 
Finneran,  Annice  A.  Anderson,  Mary  E.  Conley,  Katharine  J.  McMahon, 
Katherine  J.  Dailey,  Annie  V.  Lynch,  Jessie  G.  Payne,  Alice  G.  Maher. 

13.  Boston  Public  School  Nurses'  Association. —  President, 
Alma  Taylor;  vice-president,  Blanche  Wildes;  secretary,  Josephine  Ellis; 
treasurer,  Mary  Callaghan. 

14.  Boston  School  Men's  Club. —  President,  William  T.  Keough; 
secretary-treasurer,  Michael  J.  Downey;  executive  committee,  to  serve  until 
January,  1914,  Patrick  T.  Campbell,  Louis  P.  Nash,  Michael  J.  Downey; 
to  serve  until  January,  1915,  Malcolm  D.  Barrows,  Frederic  H.  Ripley, 
William  T.  Keough;  to  serve  until  January,  1916,  Herbert  S.  Weaver, 
Frank  V.  Thompson,  Maurice  J.  O'Brien. 

15.  Boston  School  Playground  Association. —  President,  Thomas 
F.  Harrington,  M.  D.;  vice-president,  John  F.  McGrath. 

16.  Boston  Sewing  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  M.  Lillian 
Dunbar;  vice-president,    Katherine    M.    Mahoney;  recording  secretary, 
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Agnes  E.  McDonald;  corresponding  secretary,  Margaret  McCormick; 
treasurer,  Ellen  M.  Wight;  auditor,  Annie  F.  Marlowe;  executive  committee, 
Mary  A.  Mulvey,  Ellen  E.  MacHugh,  Nida  F.  Vesper,  Helen  E.  Hapgood. 

17.  Boston  Teachers'  Club. —  President,  Anna  C.  Murdoek;  vice- 
presidents,  Catherine  M.  McGinley,  Frances  Forsaith,  Helen  E.  Cleaves; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mary  R.  Thomas;  recording  secretary,  Elizabeth 
W.  O'Connor;  treasurer,  Emma  F.  Jenkins;  assistant  treasurer,  Ida  M. 
Dyer;  directors,  Gertrude  L.  Palmer,  Esther  W.  Bates,  Helen  L.  Holmes, 
Ella  L.  Macomber,  Gertrude  L.  Gardner,  Julia  G.  Leary,  Katherine  J. 
Daily,  Nellie  E.  Powers. 

18.  Boston  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association. —  President, 
Maurice  P.  White;  recording  secretary,  Jennie  F.  McKissick;  financial 
secretary,  Henry  C.  Parker;  treasurer,  Herbert  L.  Morse. 

19.  High  School  Assistants'  Association. —  President,  Annie  L. 
Bennett;  vice-president,  Bertha  Vogel;  second  vice-president,  Bertha  F. 
Munster;  treasurer,  Laura  E.  Richardson;  secretary,  Clara  B.  Shaw. 

20.  Lady  Teachers'  Association. —  President,  Bertha  Pierce;  vice- 
president,  Caroline  F.  Cutler;  secretary,  Alice  C.  Ryan;  treasurer,  Alice 
G.  Dolbeare. 

21.  Masters'  Assistants'  Club. —  President,  Harriet  E.  Norcross; 
vice-president,  Alice  G.  Maguire;  treasurer,  Caroline  E.  Gary;  recording 
secretary,  Emma  F.  Jenkins;  corresponding  secretary,  Alice  Ericson;  execu- 
tive committee,  Mabel  E.  Adams,  chairman;  Lillian  F.  Sheldon,  Harriet 
E.  Sargent. 

22.  Sub-masters'  Club  of  Boston. —  President,  James  H.  Burdett; 
vice-president,  Charles  E.  Quirk;  secretary-treasurer,  John  F.  Suckling. 

23.  Boston  Educational  Society. —  President,  George  F.  Partridge; 
vice-president,  Stacy  B.  South  worth;  secretary,  William  J.  Sands;  treasurer, 
Frederick  C.  Adams. 
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Brighton  High  School. 

Frederic  A.  Tupper: 

"Flood  Tide  and  Full  Moon."    Verse. —  The  Journal  of  Education. 

Vol.  LXXIIL,  No.  21.    May  25,  1911. 
"Two  Presidents."    Verse. —  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin.    Vol.  XIII., 

No.  34.    June  7,  1911. 
"Miserable  Sinners." — The  Journal  of  Education.    Vol.  LXXIV., 

No.  7.    August  24,  1911. 
"To   a  Portulaca  Blossoming  in  the  Pavement."    Verse. —  The 

Boston  Transcript.    September  13,  1911. 
"The  Ocean  and  the  Flow." —  The  Journal  of  Education.  Vol. 

LXXIV.,  No.  14.    October  12,  1911. 
"Haec  Ornamenta  Mea  Sunt."    Verse. —  To  Hon.  George  H.  Martin. 

The  Journal  of  Education.    Vol.  LXXIV.,  No.  18.  November 

9,  1911. 

"It  is  Naught,  It  is  Naught." —  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin.    Vol.  XIV., 

No.  17.    January  31,  1912. 
"The  Two  Ennekings."—  The  Boston  Herald.    February  6,  1912. 
"Spelling  in  Kansas  and  in  Massachusetts." —  The  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion.   Vol.  LXXV.,  No.  15.    April  11,  1912. 
"Athletics  and  Scholarship." —  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin.    Vol.  XIV., 

No.  28.    April  17.  1912. 
"A  New  Ballad  of  East  and  West."    Verse  —  To  Stratton  D.  Brooks. 

First  published  on  program  of  testimonial  to  Stratton  D.  Brooks. 

April  25,  1912.    Republished  in  The  Journal  of  Education.  Vol. 

LXXV.,  No.  18.    May  2,  1912.    Republished  in  The  Brighton 

Item.    Vol.  XXVII.,  No.  37.    May  4,  1912. 

English  High  School. 

William  B.  Snow: 

"Fundamentals  of  French  Grammar."    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.    May,  1912.    278  pages. 

Girls'  High  School. 

Elizabeth  Biddlecome: 

"Exiled."    A  Poem. —  Smith's  Magazine.    New  York.    Vol.  XIII., 
No.  6.    September,  1911.    Page  942. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

Winthrop  Tirrell: 

"Business  Training  in  the  High  School." — The  Business  Educator. 
Boston.    September,  1911.    Vol.  XVII.,  No.  1. 
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Raymond  G.  Laird: 

"Department  of  High  School  Work."    Vol.  XVII.    1911-12.  Direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Laird. 
"Why  is  a  Good  Handwriting  Worthwhile?"    Symposium. —  The 
Boston  Sunday  Globe.    February  18,  1912. 
Maurice  J.  Lacey: 

"Oral  Composition. " —  McEvoy  Magazine.    Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.  Decem- 
ber, 1911.    3  pages. 
Charles  F.  Rittenhouse: 

"Savings  Banks  in  the  Public  Schools." —  The  Boston  Banker.  Vol. 
I.,  No.  7.    December,  1911. 
Leonard  B.  Moulton: 

"Salesmanship  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce." — The  School 
Review.    Vol.  XX.,  No.  1.    January,  1912.    1\  pages. 
James  E.  Downey: 

" Multiplication  from  Left  to  Right." — The  Business  Journal.  Vol. 
XXXVI.,  No.  5. 

"Features  of  the  Work  in  the  Boston  High  School  of  Commerce." — 
McEvoy  Magazine.    Vol.  IV.,  No.  2.    January,  1912. 
Owen  D.  Evans: 

"Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Continuation  School." — New  England 
Shoe  and  Leather  Industry.    Vol.  X.,  No.  2.    2  pages.  Illustrated. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
Adelbert  H.  Morrison: 

"An  Elementary  Algebra  for  Grammar,  High  and  Industrial  Schools. " 
Home    Correspondence    School.    Springfield,    Mass.  October, 

1911.  170  pages.    12mo.  Illustrated. 

Charles  L.  Hanson  (in  collaboration  with  William  P.   Trent  and 
William  T.  Brewster) : 
"An  Introduction  to  the  English  Classics."    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
September,  1911.    308  pages.  12mo. 

Dearborn  District. 

Charles  F.  King: 

"What  is  Most  Needed  in  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  Geography." 
Symposium. —  Journal    of   Geography.    Madison,    Wis.  April, 

1912.  Vol.  X.,  No.  8.    Pages  251,  252. 

Dillaway  District. 

Mary  C.  Mitchell: 

"Mother."    A   Poem. —  The   Pilot.     Boston.     November,  1911. 
"The  Immaculate  Conception."    A  Poem. —  The  Pilot.  Boston. 
April,  1912. 

Dudley  District. 
Eileen  Veronica  Driscoll: 

"Mount  Carmel."—  The  Pilot.    Boston.    January  6,  1912.    Page  3. 

Francis  Parkman  District. 
Olivia  Bowditch  Hazelton: 

"Pat-a-cake."    Song. —  Kindergarten      Review.       Milton  Bradley 
Company.    Springfield,  Mass.    1911.    1  page. 
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Frederic  W.  Lincoln  District. 
Helen  M.  Canning: 

"In  St.  Peter's."  A  Poem.—  The  Pilot.   Boston.  September  9,  1911 

Quincy  District. 
Mary  E.  Coveney  (in  collaboration  with  W.  Stanwood  Field): 

"English  for  New  Americans."  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston. 
1911.    352  pages.  Illustrated. 

Wells  District. 

Lillian  W.  Prescott: 

"Buttercups."   Song.    Thompson  &  Co.,  Boston.  1911. 
"My  Little  Girl."   Song.   Thompson  &  Co.,  Boston.  1911. 
"The  Rock-a-Bye  Lady."   Trio.   Thompson  &  Co.,  Boston,  1911. 

Wendell  Phillips  District. 
Elizabeth  G.  Hutchinson: 

"The  Object  of  Education."    Letter. —  The  Boston  Sunday  Globe. 
April,  1911. 

William  E.  Russell  District. 
Kate  Louise  Brown: 

"A  Third  Reader."    The  Metcalf-Call  Readers.    Thompson,  Brown 
Company.  Boston.  Johnson,  Blagden  &  Co.,  New  York.  306 
pages.    Illustrated.  1911. 
"The  Road  to  Paradise." — The  Christian  Register.    Boston.  July 
13,  1911. 

"A  Chum  O'  Hartley's." —  The  Christian  Register.    Boston.  August 

17,  1911. 

"Up  Silver  How." —  The  Christian  Register.  Boston.  September 
7,  1911.' 

"The  Friend."  A  Poem. —  The  Congregationalism  Boston.  Septem- 
ber 16,  1911. 

"The  Call."   A  Poem. —  Unitarian  Advance.  Boston. 
"An  Appreciation." —  The  Christian  Register.    Boston.  November 
16,  1911. 

"Two  Little  Shoes.'     Children's  Story. —  The  Christian  Register. 

December  14,  1911. 
"The  Side  Lights."     A  Poem. —  The  Junior  Endeavor.  Boston. 

April,  1912. 

"Over  Into  Easedale." — The  Christian  Register.     Boston.  April 

18,  1912. 

"The  Little  Tune."   A  Poem. —  Everyland.   June,  1912. 
Horace  Mann  School 

Mabel  Ellery  Adams: 

"Relative  Advantages  of  Day  Schools  and  Institutions." —  Volta 
Review.  Washington.  Vol.  XIII.  October,  1911.  Pages  292- 
297. 
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"Welfare  Work  at  the  Horace  Mann  School." —  Volta  Review.  Wash- 
ington.   Vol.  XIII.    December,  1911.    Pages  381-386. 

"The  Work  He  Happened  On." —  Volta  Review.  Washington.' 
Vol.  XIII.    January,  1912.    Pages  441-446. 

Trade  School  for  Girls. 
Florence  E.  Leadbetter: 

"Vocational  Education  and  Liberal  Culture."    The  School  Review. 

Chicago.    September,  1911.    Pages  480-482. 
"Trade    School    Bulletin."    No.  III.     October.    1911.     4  pages. 
Illustrated. 

"Trade  School  Bulletin."  No.  IV.  April,  1912.  4  pages.  Illus- 
trated. 

Department  of  Manual  Arts. 
Theodore  M.  Dillaway: 

"Textile  Designs."    Descriptive  of  Historic  Periods.    Milton  Bradley 
Company.    Boston.    May,  1912.    20  pages.  Illustrated. 
Florence  O.  Bean: 

"Book-binding  for  Beginners."  School  Arts  Book.  Boston.  Vol. 
XI.    May,  1912.    Pages  914-921. 

Evening  Schools. 
W.  Stanwood  Field  (in  collaboration  with  Mary  E.  Coveney) : 

"English  for  New  Americans."  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  Boston. 
1911.    352  pages.  Illustrated. 
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Girls'  Latin  School. 

Carolyn  M.  Gerrish: 

"Practical  English  Composition."  (Joint  authorship  with  Margaret 
Cunningham.)  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  1912.  Preface  IV. 
428  pages.  Octavo. 

Brighton  High  School. 

Frederic  A.  Tupper: 

"Our  Public  School."     Verse. —  Journal  of  Education.  Boston. 

Vol.  LXXVL,  No.  23. 
"What  Public  Schools  Have  Done." — Journal  of  Education.  Boston. 

Vol.  LXXVL,  No.  23. 
"Sculpture  by  Inadvertence." —  The  Boston  Transcript.    April  29, 

1913. 

"Reflections  After  Visiting  the  Cubist  Chamber  of  Horrors."  Verse. — 
The  Boston  Transcript.    May  20,  1913. 

Dorchester  High  School. 
Margaret  Cunningham: 

"Practical  English  Composition."  (Joint  authorship  with  Carolyn  M. 
Gerrish.)  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  1912.  Preface  IV.  428 
pages.  Octavo. 
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Albert  S.  Perkins: 

"Latin  as  a  'Practical'  Study." — Classical  Journal.    Vol.  VIII., 
No.  7.   April,  1913.   Pages  301-307. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 

James  E.  Downey: 

"Education  for  Business." — Journal  of  Political  Economy.  Vol. 

XXI.,  No.  3.   March,  1913.   22  pages. 
"Business  Men  in  the  Making." — Business  America.    Vol.  XIII., 

No.  3.   March,  1913.   2  pages. 
"Significant  School  Statistics."—  Education.    Vol.  XXXIII.,  No.  6. 

February,  1913.   9  pages. 
William  J.  Sands: 

"A  Chart  for  Keeping  School  Reports." — Education.  Boston. 

Vol.  XXXIII.,  No.  1.   September,  1912.   Pages  36-77. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
Charles  Lane  Hanson: 

"Two  Years'  Course  in  English  Composition."   Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
1912.    377  pages.  12mo. 

Chapman  District. 

Caroline  Swift: 

"New  England  Thrift." 

"Never  Mind  About  It."    Two  Anecdotes. —  Everybody's  Magazine. 
Ridgway  Company,  New  York.    November,  1912. 

Hancock  District. 

Frances  Burnce: 

"Authority  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New." — Baptist  Publication 
Society.    May,  1913. 

Mather  District. 

Elizabeth  C.  Bonnet: 

"See  and  Say  Series."   Book  One.   Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.   May,  1913. 
Preface  IV.    128  pages.  Illustrated. 

Rice  District. 

M.  Elizabeth  Mailman: 

"St.  Christopher  and  the  Christ  Child." —  Popular  Educator.  Boston. 
Vol.  XXX.    September,  1912.    Pages  14,  15.  Illustrated. 

William  E.  Russell  District. 
Kate  Louise  Brown: 

"The  Plant  Baby  and  Its  Friends."     (Second  Edition.)  Silver, 

Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.   July  1,  1912. 
"The  Little  Scholar."—  The  Christian  Register.   June,  1912. 
"The  Dream  Child."—  The  Christian  Register.    July,  1912. 
"In  St.  John's  Vale." —  The  Christian  Register.    August,  1912. 
"The  First  Christmas  Eve."  A  Poem. —  The  News  Letter.  December, 
1912. 
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"Christmas  Eve  in  Boston." —  The  Christian  Register.  December, 
1912. 

"The  Beautiful  Dark."    A  Poem. —  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

December,  1912. 
"The  Birch  Leaves."   A  Poem.—  The  Mayflower.   April,  1913. 
"Mother's  Way." — The  Congregationalist.    May,  1913. 
' '  Late . "    A  Poem .—  The  News  Letter. 

"The  Story  of  a  Hat." —  The  Christian  Register.   June,  1913. 
Horace  Mann  School. 

Mabel  Ellery  Adams: 

"Canadian  Speech  to  New  England  Ears." — •  The  Caledonian.  New 
York.    Vol.  XII.    August,  1912.    Pages  155,  156. 

Trade  School  for  Girls. 
Florence  E.  Leadbetter: 

"Trade  School  Bulletin."  No.  V.  November,  1912.  4  pages. 
Illustrated. 

"  Trade  School  Bulletin."  No.  VI.  May,  1913.  4  pages.  Illustrated. 
Mary  B.  Gilson: 

"Some  Phases  of  Peg-Fitting." —  Wellesley  College  News.  Wellesley 
Vol.  XXL,  No.  10.    December,  1912.    Pages  14-16. 

Department  of  Household  Science  ,  and  Arts. 
Josephine  Morris: 

"Household  Science  and  Arts."  American  Book  Company,  New 
York.    February,  1913.    Preface  II.    256  pages.  Illustrated. 

Department  of  Manual  Arts. 
Florence  O.  Bean: 

"Bookbinding   for   Beginners." — School   Arts   Magazine.  Boston. 

Vol.  XII.    September,  1912.    Pages  53-57. 
"Bookbinding   for   Beginners." — School   Arts   Magazine.  Boston. 

October,  1912.    Pages  123-125. 
"Bookbinding   for   Beginners." — School   Arts   Magazine.  Boston. 

February,  1913.    Pages  397,  398. 
"Bookbinding   for   Beginners." — School   Arts   Magazine.  Boston. 
March,  1913.    Pages  482,  485. 
(All  Illustrated.) 

Department  of  Music. 
James  M.  McLaughlin: 

"Crown  Hymnal."    (In  collaboration  with  Rev.  L.  J.  Kavanagh.) 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.    February,  1912.    562  pages. 
"New  School  Music  Primer."    (In  collaboration  with  B.  Harold 
Hamblin  and  Helen  A.  Brick.)    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  April, 
1913.    41  pages. 
B.  Harold  Hamblin: 

"New  School  Music  Primer."  (In  collaboration  with  James  M. 
McLaughlin  and  Helen  A.  Brick.)  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  April, 
1913.    41  pages. 
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Alfred  G.  Mitchell: 

"A  Public  School  Method  for  the  Violin."  Oliver  Ditson  Company, 
Boston.  October,  1912.  Preface  I.  Vol.  I.  48  pages.  Photo- 
graphs, charts. 

"The  Violin  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Great  Britain."  Musician. 

Boston.    February,  1913.    1  page. 
Helen  A.  Brick: 

"New  School  Music  Primer."    (In  collaboration  with  James  M. 

McLaughlin  and  B.  Harold  Hamblin.)    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

April,  1913.    41  pages. 
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ASSOCIATIONS  OF  PARENTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Normal  School. 

No  Parents'  Association. 

Public  Latin  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Girls'  Latin  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Brighton  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Charlestown  High  School; 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Dorchester  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

East  Boston  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

English  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Girls'  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

High  School  of  Commerce. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Hyde  Park  High  School. 
Hyde  Park  High  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  George 
W.  Earle;  secretary,  Marion  Gee,  52  Maple  street,  Hyde  Park. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Roxbury  High  School. 
The  Roxbury  High  Home  and  School  Association. —  President, 
Melville  C.  Freeman;  vice-president,  James  A.  McDonald;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
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M.  H.  Caldwell;  secretary,  Caroline  N.  Poole,  Roxbury  High  School 
and  108  Corey  street,  West  Roxbury. 

South  Boston  High  School. 
The  Parents'  Association  of  the  South  Boston  High  School. — 
President,  Augustus  D.  Small;  vice-president,  Daniel  J.  O'Connor;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Frank  T.  Went  worth;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  John  H.  Drury, 
51  Thomas  park,  South  Boston;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Grace  V.  Lynch, 
South  Boston  High  School  and  10  Denmark  street,  Boston;  executive 
committee  for  the  Bigelow  School,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Murphy;  Edward  Everett 
School,  Mrs.  Patrick  R.  Giblin;  Frederic  W.  Lincoln  School,  Mrs.  T.  F. 
Donegan;  Gaston  School,  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Barnard;  John  A.  Andrew  School, 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Scully;  Lawrence  School,  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Moynihan;  Norcross 
School,  Mrs.  John  J.  Sullivan;  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  School,  Mrs.  F.  T. 
Wentworth;  ShurtlerT  School,  Mrs.  Philip  Hahn;  Thomas  N.  Hart  School, 
Mrs.  Daniel  F.  Donovan;  William  E.  Russell  School,  Mrs.  John  S. 
McDonough;  at  large,  Rev.  James  B.  Troy,  Michael  J.  Mahoney, 
Timothy  J.  O'Connor;  teachers,  Miss  Helen  G.  Davis,  Miss  Bertha  Vogel, 
John  H.  Furfey. 

West  Roxbury  High  School. 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Abraham  Lincoln  District.    (City  Proper.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Agassiz  District.    (Jamaica  Plain.) 
See  Bowditch- Agassiz  Home  and  School  Association. 

Bennett  District.  (Brighton.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Bigelow  District.    (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Blackinton  District.    (East  Boston.) 
The  Blackinton  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Benjamin  Sulli- 
van; secretary,  Miss  Margaret  T.  Leahy,  186  Leyden  street,  East  Boston. 

Bowditch  District.  (Jamaica  Plain.) 
The  Bowditch-Agassiz  Home  and  School  Association. —  President, 
Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Hudson;  vice-presidents,  E.  W.  Schuerch  and  J.  Q. 
Litchfield;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  James  Keltie,  5  Adelaide  terrace, 
Jamaica  Plain;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  G.  T.  Fowle,  214  Chestnut 
avenue,  Jamaica  Plain;  treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Dolan;  directors,  Mrs.  J.  R.  B. 
Lyons,  Mrs.  Frank  Ganter,  Mrs.  G.  E.  Woodward,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Donick, 
Mrs.  Oscar  C.  Gallagher,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Ordway,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Cowen,  W.  T. 
Miller,  Miss  E.  F.  Jordan,  Mrs.  Leo  Bieringer,  Mrs.  Charles  Allan  and 
Mrs.  Leopold  Vogel. 


Bowdoin  District.    (West  End.) 
See  West  End  Parents'  Association. 
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Bunker  Hill  District.  (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Chapman  District.    (East  Boston.) 
The  Chapman  Parents'  League. —  President,   T.   A.   Mead;  vice- 
president,  Miss  Lucy  W.  Eaton;  corresponding  secretary,  M.  Larson,  90 
Falcon  street,  East  Boston;  recording  secretary.  Miss  Bertha  Rumney,  36 
Falcon  street,  East  Boston;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Jennie  Rice. 

Charles  Sumner  District.  (Roslindale.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Christopher  Gibson  District.  (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Comins  District.  (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Dearborn  District.  (Roxbury.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Dillaway  District.  (Roxbury.) 
See  Dudley-Dillaway  Parents'  Association,  Dudley  District. 

Dudley  District.  (Roxbury.) 
Dudley-Dillaway  Parents'  Association. —  President,  William  L. 
Phinney;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Emma  Gulliver;  second  vice-president, 
Miss  Helen  C.  Mills;  third  vice-president,  Miss  Alice  Crowell;  fourth  vice- 
president,  O.  G.  Ridlon;  fifth  vice-president,  Mrs.  Annabelle  Barber;  secretary, 
John  T.  Donnelly,  Dorr  street,  Roxbury;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Stroup,  Circuit  street,  Roxbury;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Margaret  Papen; 
executive  board,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Keane,  Miss  Drisscoll,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Damon; 
nominating  committee,  Walter  E.  Barber,  chairman;  Mrs.  O.  G.  Ridlon, 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  Nicholl. 

Dwight  District.    (South  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  District.  (Mattapan.) 
Tileston  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Orris  L.  Beverage;  vice- 
presidents,  Dr.  R.  F.  Stearns,  Mrs.  A.  Drowne,  E.  H.  Dorr;  recording 
secretary,  Miss  A.  L.  Sullivan,  Tileston  School;  corresponding  secretary, 
Miss  F.  M.  Sykes,  Tileston  School;  treasurer,  Frank  Gormley;  director, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  McPeake. 

Edward  Everett  District.  (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Elihu  Greenwood  District.    (Hyde  Park.) 

Elihu  Greenwood  Association. —  President,  Miss  Helen  M.  Gidney; 
secretary,  Miss  Carrie  A.  Ambach,  87  Maple  street,  Hyde  Park. 

Trescott  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Miss  Nellie  M.  Howes; 
secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  James  Hedtler,  Osceola  street,  Hyde  Park. 
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Fairmount  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Arthur  W.  Armstrong; 
secretary,  Miss  Nettie  L.  Ballou,  4  Pond  street,  Hyde  Park. 

Eliot  District.    (North  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Emerson  District.  (East  Boston.) 
The  Emerson  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs. 
Arthur  D.  Rogers;  first  vice-president,  James  H.  Leary;  second  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Hobdell;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Flora  S.  McLean, 
119  Princeton  street,  East  Boston;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Emma  J. 
Irving,  Emerson  School,  East  Boston;  treasurer,  Miss  Ona  Nolan;  directors, 
Mr.  Conway,  Mrs.  Crouse,  Mrs.  Hoffman,  Miss  Chesley,  Mr.  Crowley, 
Mrs.  Cunningham,  Mrs.  Bates,  Mrs.  Cooper,  Mrs.  Conway,  Mrs.  Corrigan, 
Mr.  Goodwin,  Miss  Nugent. 

Everett  District.    (South  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Francis  Parkman  District.    (Jamaica  Plain.) 
Francis    Parkman    Parents'   Association. —  President,   James  J. 
English;  first  vice-president,  D.  C.  McPherson;  treasurer,   Mrs.  Seth 
Peterson;  secretary,  Mrs  A.  B.  Root,  48  Wenham  street,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Franklin  District.  (South  End. 
Franklin-Rice  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Dr. 
Silas  H.  Ayer;  secretary,  Miss  Esther  G.  Barrows,  43  East  Canton  street; 
executive  committee,  Mrs.  Eugene  Gabillard,  Mrs.  James  H.  Murphy,  Mrs. 
Morris  Segal,  Miss  Emma  F.  Jenkins,  J.  L.  Caverly,  Lincoln  Owen; 
Seth  Sears. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  District.  (South  Boston.) 
The  Mothers'  Club  of  the  Choate  Burnham  School. —  President, 
Miss  Laura  L.  Newhall;  vice-presidents,  Miss  Annie  E.  Pousland  and  Mrs. 
James  Coggins;  secretary,  Nellie  F.  Bayers,  546  Third  street,  South  Boston; 
corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Margaret  M.  Keefe,  Choate  Burnham 
School;  treasurer,  Miss  E.  Cecilia  Mackin. 

Frothingham  District.  (Charlestown.) 
Frothingham  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Edward  F.  O'Dowd; 
first  vice-president,  Patrick  J.  Kyle;  second  vice-president,  Mary  E.  Corbett; 
third  vice-president,  Mrs.  Louise  R.  Lundy;  secretary-treasurer,  Esther  L. 
McNellis,  Frothingham  School,  CharL  stown. 

Gaston  District.  (South  Boston.) 
Gaston  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Juliette  R. 
Hayward;  treasurer,  Clara  A.  Sharp;  secretary,  Mary  B.  Barry,  118  M 
street,  South  Boston;  entertainment  committee,  Caroline  M.  Kingman, 
Carrie  A.  Harlow  and  Kathleen  E.  Coughlan;  refreshment  committee, 
Josephine  A.  Powers,  Emma  S.  McNamara,  Florence  E.  Bryan,  Mary  A. 
Dorgan. 
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George  Putnam  District.  (Roxbury.) 
George  Putnam  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Frank  E. 
Bridgman;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Isaac  Stone;  secretary,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Ford, 
George  Putnam  School;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Houston;  executive 
committee,  Herbert  L.  Morse,  Morand  H.  Caldwell,  Mrs.  Reuben  Broom- 
field,  Miss  Nellie  S.  Morris  and  Miss  Mary  A.  McLaughlin. 

Gilbert  Stuart  District.  (Dorchester.) 
Gilbert  Stuart  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Miss  Caroline 
F.  Melville;  vice-presidents,  Edwin  F.  Kimball,  William  G.  Swan, 
Dr.  Nathaniel  R.  Perkins  and  Dr.  Joseph  J.  O'Brien;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  H.  Cappe,  1227  Morton  street,  Mattapan;  treasurer,  Miss 
Edith  A.  Scanlon;  executive  committee  (three  years)  Lewis  Sears,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Keefe  and  Miss  H.  Adelaide  Sullivan;  (two  years),  Daniel  J. 
Gallagher,  Mrs.  W.  Spencer  Hutchinson  and  Miss  Mary  M.  Hoye; 
(one  year),  Mrs.  Harrison  H.  Dwight,  Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Gilpatrick  and 
Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Weis;  chairman  of  social  committee,  Miss  Julia  E.  Hall. 

Hancock  District.    (North  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Harvard  District.  (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Henry  Grew  District.    (Hyde  Park.) 
Henry  Grew  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Robert  Gray;  secre- 
tary, Benjamin  Weeks,  32  Summer  street,  Hyde  Park. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  District.  (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Horace  Mann  School.  (City  Proper.) 
Boston  Educational  Association  for  Deaf  Children. —  President, 
R.  L.  Studley;  secretary  and  treasurer,  R.  H.  Hallowell,  West  Medford; 
directors  (term  expiring  1913),  John  McCandlish,  Miss  L.  W.  Brooks,  Mrs. 
R.  L.  Studley;  (term  expiring  1914),  Miss  Sarah  Fuller  and  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Osgood;  (term  expiring  1915),  R.  L.  Studley.  R.  H.  and  Mrs.  Hallowell; 
trustees  (term  expiring  1914),  Mrs.  R.  H.  Hallowell;  (term  expiring  1915), 
Monroe  Chickering. 

Hugh  O'Brien  District.  (Roxbury.) 
Hugh  O'Brien  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs. 
Jennie  M.  Studley;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  M.  E.  O'Neill  and  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Norton;  secretary,  Mrs.  George  H.  Richards,  37  Burgess  street,  Dorchester; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Dimmock;  director,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hull;  board  of  direc- 
tors, Mrs.  Hirst,  Mrs.  Starr,  Miss  Wilson,  Mrs.  Hull,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Miss 
Oliver,  Mrs.  Mitton,  Mrs.  O'Neill,  and  Mrs.  Mulford;  membership  com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Dimmock  and  Mrs.  Alls  ton]  reception  committee,  Mrs.  Hull, 
Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Starr  and  Mr/>.  Mitton;  program 
committee,  Mrs.  Studley,  Mrs.  Richards.  Miss  Wilson  ami  Mrs.  Hull. 
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Hyde  District.  (Roxbury.) 
See  Sherwin-Hyde  Parents'  Association,  Sherwin  District. 

Jefferson  District.  (Roxbury.) 
Jefferson  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs.  Katherine 
Traverse;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Mary  Doyle;  secretary,  Mrs.  Jessie  Isaacs, 
87  Minden  street,  Roxbury;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Katherine  Hannon;  executive 
committee,  Mrs.  Rose  Bragger,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Ahern,  Mrs.  Nellie  McKenna, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Reynolds,  and  Mrs.  William  Douglas. 

John  A.  Andrew  District.    (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

John  Cheverus  District.  (East  Boston.) 
John  Cheverus  Parents'  and  Teachers'  Association. —  President, 
Miss  Mabel  E.  Vaughan;  vice-president,  Robert  J.  Tully;  recording 
secretary,  Miss  Kate  E.  McMullin,  Paul  Jones  School,  Horace  and 
Byron  streets,  East  Boston;  financial  secretary,  Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Hines; 
treasurer,  Richard  J.  Shaw;  executive  committee,  Miss  Mabel  E.  Vaughan, 
Robert  J.  Tully,  Miss  Kate  E.  McMullin,  Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Hines, 
Richard  J.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Annie  Clark,  Harry  Brooks,  Frederic  L.  Owen 
(ex  officio). 

John  Winthrop  District.  (Dorchester.) 
See  Phillips  Brooks  District. 

Lawrence  District.    (South  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Lewis  District.  (Roxbury.) 
Lewis  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Clarence  A.  Vincent  ; 
vice-president,  Albert  Carr;  secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  King,  107  Elm  Hill 
avenue,  Roxbury;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Arthur  Bancroft;  director,  Clarence  A. 
Vincent;  members  of  executive  committee,  Mrs.  Maurice  Gerstein,  Mrs. 
John  T.  Mahoney,  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Cottrell,  Miss  Madeline  B.  Driscoll. 

Longfellow  District.  (Roslindale.) 
Longfellow  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Mrs. 
Edward  H.  Packard;  vice-presidents,  Abram  T.  Smith,  Miss  Mary  A. 
McCarthy,  Mrs.  John  A.  Havey;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Judson  O. 
Rogers,  22  Westbourne  street,  Roslindale;  corresponding  secretary,  George 
B.  Pool,  47  Mozart  avenue,  Roslindale;  treasurer,  John  Carroll. 

Lowell  District.  (Jamaica  Plain.) 
Lowell  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  William  Lester 
Bates;  vice-presidents,  Sebastian  Gahm,  Dr.  Charles  Rund,  Miss  E.  L. 
MacDonald;  financial,  corresponding  and  recording  secretary,  Miss  E.  D. 
Keniston;  treasurer,  J.  Reardon;  executive  committee  (three  years),  Miss 
M.  E.  G.  Collagan,  Mrs.  Sebastian  Gahm,  Mrs.  C.  Cutler,  Dr.  H.  T. 
Holland,  Rev.  C.  H.  Raupach;  (two  3rears),  Mrs.  Harry  Bettony,  Carl 
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Meyer,  Mrs.  C.  Schonherr,  Mrs.  William  Pritchard,  Mrs.  Albert  Curtis; 
(one  year),  E.  J.  Cox,  Mrs.  Simon  Weener,  Mrs.  Edward  Wise,  Mrs. 
John  Wirth,  Mrs.  William  Conza;  directors,  Miss  A.  Watkins,  F.  Chambers. 

Martin  District.  (Roxbury.) 
Farragut  Kindergarten  Mothers'  Club. —  President,  Miss  Lucy 
Kummer;  vice-president,  Miss  Alice  L.  Brummett;  secretary,  Mrs.  James 
P.  Hughes,  20  Parker  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury. 

Mary  Hemenway  District.  (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Mather  District.  (Dorchester.) 
Mothers'  Club  of  the  Mather  School. —  President,  Miss  Ida  G. 
Beverly;  secretary,  Mrs.  Martha  Davis,  18  Fifield  street,  Dorchester; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  John  Truesdale. 

Minot  District.  (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Norcross  District.    (South  Boston.) 
Cyrus  Alger  Mothers'  Club. —  President,  Miss  Mabel  A.  Grogan; 
vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Cronin,  Mrs.  Brissenden;  secretary,  Miss  Josephine 
Mahoney,  Cyrus  Alger  School,  Seventh  street,  South  Boston;  treasurer, 
Jennie  A.  Mullaly;  chairman  of  executive  committee,  Louise  M.  Davis. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  District.    (South  Boston.) 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Charles 
N.  Bentley;  vice-presidents,  J.  J.  Toomey,  Philip  Fuhs,  Mrs.  Emma 
Spratt;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  McGrath;  recording  secretary, 
Miss  B.  A.  Hurley,  788  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District.  (Dorchester.) 
.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Home  and  School  Association. —  Preside  nt, 
Joseph  A.  Reddy;  vice-president,  James  P.  Magenis;  secretary,  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  McNaught,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Alice  M. 
Williams. 

Phillips  Brooks  District.  (Dorchester.) 
Brooks- Winthrop  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Rabbi 
Phineas  Israeli;  vice-presidents,  Henry  B.  Hall,  Alexander  Klein,  Harry 
Sturman;  director,  James  A.  Treanor;  recording  secretary,  Joseph  A. 
O'Neil;  treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  Goodneau;  corresponding  secretary,  Julia  S. 
Dolan,  537  Talbot  avenue,  Ashmont;  executive  committee,  Mrs.  H.  Aronson, 
Mrs.  S.  Cohen,  Mrs.  S.  Freedman,  Miss  Josephine  F.  Hannon,  Mrs. 
Phineas  Israeli,  Mrs.  Kelson,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Moore,  Mrs  C.  M.  Silbert. 

Prescott  District.  (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Prince  District.    (Back  Bay.) 
Prince-Perkins  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Edward  O.  Otis, 
M.  D.;  vice-presidents,  E.  B.  Young,  F.  H.  Ripley,  C.  G.  Wetherbee, 
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Dr.  A.  H.  Powers,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Otis;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Anna  C. 
Murdock;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Chick,  144  Huntington 
avenue;  treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Powers. 

Quincy  District.  (City  Proper.) 
Quincy  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Frederick  W. 
Swan;  vice-presidents,  George  G.  Edwards,  Christopher  P.  McCaffrey, 
Samuel  Phillips,  Julius  Yoffe;  corresponding  secretary,  Miss  Mary  Fitz- 
gerald, 22  Francis  street,  Roxbury;  recording  secretary,  Miss  Alice  M. 
Roche,  59  Bainbridge  street,  Roxbury;  treasurer,  Miss  Theresa  Mullen; 
director,  Alton  C.  Churbuck;  auditor,  John  Quinn,  Jr.,  Sheriff  of  Suffolk 
County;  executive  board,  Augustine  L.  Rafter,  Mrs.  Naman  Arbeene,  Miss 
Marie  Aliot,  John  Thompson,  Mrs.  Cornelius  Lane,  Rabbi  Dubinsky, 
Rev.  M.  J.  Murphy,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Telebutt,  Miss  M.  E.  Conley. 

Rice  District.    (South  End.) 
See  Franklin-Rice  Parents'  Association,  Franklin  District. 

Robert  G.  Shaw  District.  (West  Roxbury.) 
Robert  G.  Shaw  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs.  William  N. 
Irving;  vice-presidents,  Francis  A.  Morse,  Mrs.  Walter  Kingman,  Mrs. 
Esther  Cassady,  Mrs.  George  Hatch,  Mrs.  Frank  W.  McCormack;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Mrs.  Gardner  P.  Balch,  16  Mont  view  street,  West 
Roxbury;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Thorp;  treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Brophy;  directors  (three  years),  Mrs.  William  Holland,  Mrs.  William 
Proudman,  Mrs.  John  Dervan;  (two  years),  Mrs.  Hamilton  I.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Michael  Hennessey,  Mrs.  Clarence  Redonnet;  (one  year),  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Powers,  Mrs.  Ehrlacher,  Mrs.  Edwaid  Wade. 

Roger  Wolcott  District.  (Dorchester.) 
Roger  Wolcott  Home  and  School  Association. —  President,  Frederick 
H.  Moynahan;  first  vice-president,  Henry  E.  Loring;  second  vice-president, 
Mrs.  John  Ballard;  third  vice-president,  John  B.  Patterson;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Little,  1232  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Mattapan;  treasurer,  George  H. 
Watson;  director,  Hiram  M.  George. 

Samuel  Adams  District.    (East  Boston.) 
Samuel  Adams  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Joel  C.  Bolan; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Kenneth  R.  Forbes,  166  Webster  street,  East  Boston; 
treasurer,  Miss  A.  H.  Cook. 

Sherwin  District.  (Roxbury.) 

Sherwin-Hyde  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Caspar  Isham; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Minnie  T.  Wright,  687  Shawmut  avenue,  Roxbury;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Annie  T.  Howard. 

(See  Hyde  District.) 

Shurtleff  District.    (South  Boston.) 
Shurtleff  School  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Rier;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Thomas  Carlin,  Mrs.  James  Hird;  secretary, 
Miss  Alice  M.  Riley,  Shurtleff  School  and  172  I  street,  South  Boston; 
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treasurer,  Miss  Anna  L.  Scallan;  director,  Miss  Agnes  G.  Gilfether; 
executive  board,  Mrs.  John  H.  Drury,  Mrs.  Joseph  Harvey,  Mrs.  John  J. 
McShane,  Mrs.  John  Reardon,  Mrs.  Charles  Saxe,  Mrs.  William  C.  Shaw, 
Mrs.  Walter  Sterritt,  Mrs  Charles  Stratton,  Mrs.  True  Thureson. 

Theodore  Lyman  District.    (East  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Thomas  Gardner  District.  "  (Allston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Thomas  N.  Hart  District.    (South  Boston.) 
Hamilton  Educational  and  Social  Club. —  President,  Miss  Mary  I. 
Hamilton;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Annie  Barnard;  secretary,  Mrs.  O'Connor, 
538  Fourth  street,  South  Boston;  treasurer,  Miss  Dorothy  Fairbanks. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  District.    (East  Boston.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Warren  District.  (Charlestown.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Washington  District.    (West  End.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

Washington  Allston  District.  (Allston.) 
Whitney  Club. —  President,  Miss  Helen  L.  Duncklee;  vice-presidents, 
Mrs.  Horace  Coleman,  Miss  Jessie  A.  Adams;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Henry  Nutt; 
secretary,  Mrs.  Julius  Beal,  22  Royal  street,  Allston;  librarian,  Mrs.  Oscar 
Goldberg. 

Wells  District.    (West  End.) 
See  West  End  Parents'  Association. 

Wendell  Phillips  District.    (West  End.) 
See  West  End  Parents'  Association. 

William  E.  Russell  District.  (Dorchester.) 
No  Parents'  Association. 

West  End. 

West  End  Parents'  Association. —  President,  Alonzo  Meserve; 
vice-presidents,  Cyrus  B.  Collins,  Miss  Emily  F.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Jacob 
Omansky,  Miss  Hattie  A.  Watson,  Miss  Katherine  A.  Burns;  secretary, 
Mrs.  Laura  M.  Foster,  44  South  Russell  street;  treasurer,  Miss  Julia  E. 
Collins;  directors  (three  years),  Miss  Nellie  M.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Mollie 
Koran,  Miss  Hattie  H.  Batson;  (two  years),  Miss  Martha  A.  Knowles, 
Miss  Lula  A.  L.  Hill,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  McCarthy;  (one  year),  Mrs. 
Christopher  R.  Elliott,  Mrs.  Joseph  Stard,  Miss  Flora  E.  Billings. 
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APPENDIX  E. 


In  the  succeeding  table  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present,  as  con- 
cisely as  circumstances  permit,  a  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
each  of  the  Boston  elementary  schoolhouses.  The  information  presented 
has  been  procured  from  miscellaneous  reports  of  the  school  committee, 
from  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  files  of  old  newspapers,  and  through 
the  assistance  of  several  of  the  masters  of  the  schools.  So  far  as  possible, 
references  to  the  persons  for  whom  schoolhouses  have  been  named  have 
been  limited  to  as  few  words  as  seemed  consistent  with  a  reasonably  clear 
identification.  On  this  account  the  biographical  references  in  many 
instances  are  inverse  in  extent  to  the  prominence  of  the  individual. 


Name  of  Building. 


District. 


Erected. 


Named  For. 


Aaron  Davis  

Abby  W.  May  

Aberdeen  

Abraham  Lincoln. . . . 
Abram  E .  Cutter .... 

Agassiz  

Agassiz  (old  building) 
Albert  Palmer  

Amos  Webster  

Andrews  

Asa  Gray  

Atherton  


Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Bennett  

Abraham  Lincoln . . 
Prescott  

Agassiz  

Agassiz  

Dearborn  

Elihu  Greenwood. . 

Quincy  

Hyde  

Christopher  Gibson 


1870 
1893 

1897 
1911 
1886 

1893 

1849 
1895 

1895 

1896 
1877 
1872 


Col.  Aaron  Davis  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army. 

Abby  W.  May,  philanthropist  and 
one  of  the  first  women  to  be  elected 
to  the  Boston  School  Committee 
in  1874  and  served  until  1878. 

Name  applied  to  a  nearby  section  of 
Brighton  in  which  the  streets  are 
named  for  towns  in  Scotland. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Civil 
War  —  1861-65. 

Abram  E.  Cutter,  a  citizen  of  Charles- 
town  and  a  member  of  the  School 
Committees  of  Boston  and  Charles- 
town  from  1857  to  1882. 

Louis  Agassiz,  eminent  naturalist  and 
professor  at  Harvard  College  and 
Cornell  University. 

Same  as  Agassiz. 

Albert  Palmer,  Mayor  of  Boston  in 
1883. 

Rev.  Amos  Webster,  D.  D.,  a  Bap- 
tist clergyman.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee 
of  Hyde  Park  from  the  date  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  town,  1868, 
until  1875,  six  years  as  its  secretary. 

William  T.  Andrews,  a  member  and 
secretary  of  the  Primarv  School 
Committee  from  1824  to  1828. 

Asa  Gray,  a  distinguished  botanist, 
who  succeeded  Professor  Agassiz  at 
Harvard  College.  |  J 

Atherton  family,  prominent  residents 
of  the  vicinity. 
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Name  of  Building. 


Auburn  

Austin  *  

Bailey  Street 
Baker  Street 
Baldwin  


Benedict  Fenwick 


District. 


Thomas  Gardner 

Theodore  Lyman 

Henry  L.  Pierce 
Robert  G.  Shaw. 
Washington  


John  Winthrop. 


Erected 


Benjamin  Cushing.  .  .  . 

Benjamin  Dean  

Benjamin  Pope  

Bennett  

and  Bennett  Branch 

B.  F.  Tweed  


Bigelow . .  . 
Blackinton 

Bowditch. . 
Bowdoin.  . 


Bunker  Hill  

Canterbury  Street 
Capen  

Chapman  


Mather  

Thomas  N.  Hart 

Bennett  

Bennett  

Bennett  

Bunker  Hill  


Bigelow .  .  . 
Blackinton 

Bowditch. . 
Bowdoin .  . 


Bunker  Hill  

Francis  Parkman 
Thomas  N.  Hart 

Chapman  


1856 

1849 

1880 
1855 
1864 

1912 

1897 

1899 
1883 


1874 
1886 


1892 

1901 
1892 

1892 
1896 

1866 
1864 
1871 

1901 


Named  For. 


Probably  received  its  name  on  ac- 
count of  its  proximity  to  Mt. 
Auburn  Cemetery  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  ' 

Benjamin  Austin,  an  original  member 
of  the  Primarv  School  Board  in 
1818  and  1819. 

Bailey  street. 

Baker  street. 

Rev.  Thomas  Baldwin,  a  Baptist 
clergyman,  known  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  church  in  Baldwin 
place,  which  is  named  for  him; 
also  a  member  of  the  Primary 
School  Board. 

Bev.  Benedict  Fenwick,  second  Catho- 
lic bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Boston. 
He  established  the  first  school  for 
the  education  of  Catholic  children 
in  Boston  and  founded  Holy  Cross 
College  at  Worcester. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Cushing,  a  citizen  and 
physician  of  Dorchester  who  ren- 
dered valuable  professional  service 
during  the  Civil  War  gratis. 

Benjamin  Dean,  a  resident  of  South 
Boston  and  a  member  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives. 

Benjamin  Pope,  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee  in  1862  and  1863. 

Stephen  Hastings  Bennett,  who  pre- 
sented the  land  to  the  town  of 
Brighton. 

Benjamin  F.  Tweed,  master  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Grammar  School  from 
1839  to  1849,  and  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Charlestown  from 
1870  until  after  the  date  of  its  an- 
nexation to  Boston  in  1874. 

John  P.  Bigelow,  Mayor  of  Boston 
from  1849  to  1851. 

James  F.  Blackinton,  master  of  the 
Emerson  District  for  twenty-five 
years. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  an  Amer- 
ican mathematician. 

James  Bowdoin,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts from  1785  to  17S7. 
(Charles  Sumner  was  born  in  the 
house  which  formerly  stood  on  part 
of  this  lot.) 

Hill  on  which  it  stands. 

Canterbury  street. 

Rev.  Lemuel  Capen,  a  clergyman  who 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  and  who 
served  on  the  Primary  School  Com- 
mittee for  a  number  of  years. 

Jonathan  Chapman,  Mayor  of  Bos- 
ton from  1840  to  18-12. 


*  Discontinued  for  school  purposes  May  14,  1912. 
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Name  of  Building. 


District. 


Erected 


Named  For. 


Charles  Bulfinch . 


Com  ins . 


Charles  E.  Daniels.  . 


Warren . 


Charles  C.  Perkins 

Charles  Sumner.  .  . 

Chestnut  Avenue. . 
Choate  Burnham. . 


Prince  

Charles  Sumner 

Bowditch  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln 


Christopher  Columbus. 
Christopher  Gibson. .  . 


Eliot  

Christopher  Gibson . 


1911 


1847 


1891 

1877 

1872 
1894 

1904 
1895 


Clinch. 


Shurtleff. 


Comins. 


Comins. 


Commodore  Barry 
Cook*  

Copley  

Cottage  Place. . .  . 
Cudworth  

Cushman  


Samuel  Adams .  . 
Franklin  

Warren  

Comins  

Theodore  Lyman 


Hancock. 


Cyrus  Alger . 


Norcross. 


1871 
1S56 

1856 
1852 

1901 

1859 
1894 

1867 
1880 


Charles  Bulfinch,  architect  of  the 
original  portions  of  the  State  House, 
known  as  the  "Bulfinch  Front"; 
also  architect  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  after  its  destruction 
by  fire  in  1814. 

Charles  E.  Daniels,  a  business  man  of 
Boston  who  was  much  interested 
in  educational  work;  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  School  Committee  of 
Charlestown,  1869  to  1874,  and  of 
the  Boston  School  Committee, 
1890  to  1892. 

Charles  C.  Perkins,  member  of  the 
School  Committee  from  1871  to 
1884. 

Charles  Sumner,  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Chestnut  avenue. 

Choate  Burnham,  a  citizen  of  South 
Boston  and  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee  during  1859-63,  1866- 
68,  1871  and  1891. 

Christopher  Columbus,  the  discoverer 
of  America. 

Christopher  Gibson,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  North  Church.  He 
bequeathed  land  in  1674  to  the 
"free  school  of  Dorchester,"  from 
the  proceeds  of  which  fund  there  is 
an  annual  income  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  Dorchester,  South  Boston 
and  Hyde  Park  schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Clinch,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  who  served  on  Primary 
School  Committee  during  1853-54. 

Linus  B.  Comins,  Mayor  of  Roxbury. 
He  donated  a  sum  of  money  to  be 
used  for  a  library  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  and  pupils. 

John  Barry,  naval  officer  during  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Charles  E.  Cook,  member  of  the 
Primary  School  Committee,  serving 
aa  chairman  during  1852-53. 

John  Singleton  Copley,  an  American 
painter  for  whom  Copley  square  is 
also  named. 

Cottage  place. 

Rev.  Warren  C.  Cudworth,  a  clergy- 
man who  resided  in  that  section  of 
the  city,  and  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee  during  1855-59 
and  1865-72. 

Charlotte  Cushman,  a  celebrated 
actress  who  was  born  where  this 
school  now  stands. 

Cyrus  Alger,  celebrated  iron  founder 
of  South  Boston,  who  cast  cannon 
for  the  United  States  Government 
for  many  years. 


*01d  building  razed;  John  J.  Williams  School  built  on  same  site. 
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Name  of  Building. 


District. 


Erected. 


Named  For. 


Damon . 


Henry  Grew. 


Dearborn   Dearborn. 


Dearborn  (old  building) 
Dillaway  


Dearborn. 
Dillaway . 


Dorchester  Avenue  I  Mary  Hemenway 


Drake . 


Dudley 


D wight . 


Edmund  P.  Tileston. 


Edward  Everett 


Edward  Everett  (old  build- 
ing). 


Elbridge  Smith . 


Lawrence . 


Dudley. 


Dwight . 


Edmund  P.  Tileston. 


Edward  Everett . 


Edward  Everett. 


Mary  Hemenway 


Elihu  Greenwood   Elihu  Greenwood 


Eliot  

Elizabeth  Peabody 

Ellen  H.  Richards. 

Ellis  Mendell  


Eliot. 
Wells. 


Gilbert  Stuart. 


1871 

1905 

1852 
1882 

1852 
1869 

1874 

1857 

1911 
1909 

1855 

1870 
1887 

1838 
1861 

1912 


George  Putnam   1904 


Damon  family  who  formerly  owned  a 
large  part  of  the  section  of  Hyde 
Park  taken  from  Dedham,  known 
as  "The  Lower  Plains." 

Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Mayor  of 
Roxbury  from  1847  to  1851. 

Same  as  Dearborn. 

Charles  K.  Dillaway  of  Roxbury, 
served  on  the  School  Committee 
from  1868  to  1875. 

Dorchester  avenue. 

Henry  A.  Drake,  resident  of  South 
Boston,  who  served  on  School  Com- 
mittee from  1854  to  1858  and  from 
1864  to  1868. 

Col.  Joseph  Dudley,  who  in  1810  gave 
the  land  on  which  this  schoolhouse 
stands  for  a  Town  House  which 
later  became  a  City  Hall.  This 
building  was  razed  in  1873  to  make 
room  for  the  present  school  building. 

Edmund  Dwight,  a  merchant  of 
Springfield  and  promoter  of  public 
education.  In  1838  he  contributed 
$10,000  toward  the  establishment 
of  a  Normal  school  system  in 
Massachusetts. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston,  formerly  a  paper 
manufacturer  of  Dorchester,  who 
presented  a  clock  to  the  school  and 
also  bequeathed  to  it  his  library. 

Edward  Everett,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  dis- 
tinguished as  an  orator  and  writer. 
(Everett  School  named  for  same 
person.) 

Same  as  Edward  Everett  and  Everett 
Schools.  Edward  Everett  made  an 
address  at  the  dedication  of  this 
school.  His  birthplace  was  a  few 
rods  north  of  the  building. 

Elbridge  Smith,  principal  of  Dor- 
chester High  School  from  Novem- 
ber, 1865,  to  September,  18S9. 

Elihu  Greenwood,  a  citizen  of  Dor- 
chester between  1830  and  1S70; 
also  a  member  of  the  Dorchester 
School  Committee. 

Rev.  John  Eliot,  D.  D..  pastor  of  the 
Old  North  Church. 

Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody,  former 
school  teacher  and  promoter  of 
education. 

Ellen  H.  Richards,  former  instructor 
of  sanitary  chemistry  in  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Rev.  Ellis  Mendell,  a  Congregational 
minister  who  resided  in  the  vicinitv, 
1SS8  to  1903. 
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Name  of  Building. 


District. 


Erected. 


Named  For. 


Emerson   Emerson. 


Everett   Everett . 


Fairmount. 


Farragut . 


Florence  Street  

Frances  E.  Willard . 


Francis  Parkman . 


Franklin . 


Frederic  A.  "Whitney 


Frederic  W.  Lincoln 
Freeman  


Frothingham  

and  Frothingham  Annej 

Gaston  


George  Bancroft. 
George  Putnam . 


George  T.  Angell 


Germantown  

Gibson  (old  building) 
Gilbert  Stuart  


Elihu  Greenwood 


Martin . 


Charles  Sumner . 
D  wight  


Francis  Parkman . 


Franklin . 


Washington  Allston . 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln 
Eliot  


Frothingham . 
Frothingham . 

Gaston  


Rice  

George  Putnam . 


Sherwin . 


Robert  G.  Sha  w  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Gilbert  Stuart  


1S65 


I860 


1S71 


1904 


1862 
1851 


1899 
1859 
1899 

1859 

1868 

1874 
1898 

1872 

1870 
1882 

1912 

1863 
1857 
1896 


George  B.  Emerson,  a  teacher  in 
Boston  for  many  years,  and  a 
member  of  the  Primary  School 
Board  from  1S26  to  1834  and  the 
School  Committee  from  1847  to 
1848. 

Edward  Everett,  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  distin- 
guished as  an  orator  and  writer. 
(See,  also,  Edward  Everett.) 

In  1882  named  by  vote  of  the  town 
for  that  section  of  Hyde  Park.  It 
was  formerly  known  as  the  Blake 
School,  named  in  honor  of  Alpheus 
P.  Blake,  a  citizen  of  Hyde  Park  at 
that  time. 

Admiral  David  Glasgow  Farragut,  a 
prominent  American  naval  officer 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Florence  street. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Willard,  authoress 
and  reformer.  Leader  of  the 
temperance  movement,  to  which 
she  devoted  the  greater  part  of  her 
life. 

Francis  Parkman,  historian,  who  re- 
sided in  the  vicinity,  also  a  member 
of  the  School  Committee  in  1837. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  distinguished 
American  statesman  and  philoso- 
pher. 

Rev.  Frederic  A.  Whitney,  a  former 
Unitarian  minister  of  Brighton, 
who  was  for  many  years  identified 
with  educational  movements  in  the 
town,  and  also  its  historian. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  Mayor  of  Boston 
during  1858-60  and  1863-66. 

Rev.  James  Freeman,  D.  D.,  Uni- 
tarian preacher  at  King's  Chapel. 

Richard  Frothingham,  historian. 


William  Gaston,  Mayor  of  Boston  in 
1871  and  1872,  and  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  in  1874. 

George  Bancroft,  American  historian 
and  diplomatist. 

Rev.  Dr.  George  Putnam,  who  settled 
in  Roxbury,  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  School  Committee  of  the 
town  and  city  of  Roxbury  for  many 
years. 

George  Thorndike  Angell,  founder  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Name  applied  to  vicinity. 

Same  as  Christopher  Gibson. 

Gilbert  Stuart,  a  portrait,  painter  and 
resident  of  Boston.  Painter  of  the 
famous  picture  of  George  Washing- 
ton. 
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Name,  of  Building. 


Glenway  

and  Glenway  Annex . 


Grant . 


Hancock  

and  Hancock  Annex 


Harbor  View  Street 


Harvard. 


Harvard  Hill  * 
Hawes  Hall  . . . 


Heath  Street . 
Hemenway . . 


Henry  Grew. 


Henry  L.  Pierce. 


Henry  Vane 


Hillside  

Hobart  Street. 
Horace  Mann. 


Howard  Avenue 


District. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Wendell  Phillips . 


Hancock. 
Hancock. 


William  E.  Russell. 


Harris   Mary  Hemenway 


Harvard . 

Harvard . 
Bigelow. 


Jefferson   1857 

Henry  Grew  


Henry  Grew 


Henry  L.  Pierce . 


Robert  G.  Shaw 


Bowditch . 
Bennett .  . 


Hugh  O'Brien  

and  Hugh  O'Brien  Annex 


Hull. 
Hyde. 


John  Winthrop. 

Hugh  O'Brien.. 
Hugh  O'Brien.. 

Phillips  Brooks. 
Hyde  


Ira  Allen   Sherwin 


Jacob  Foss  I  Frothingham 


Erected, 


1880 
1898 

1852 

1847 
1903 

1883 
1861 

1871 

1800 
1823 


Named  For. 


1895 
1871 

1891 

1899 

1858 
1884 
1S90 

1882 

1887 
1896 

1875 
1884 

1901 
1900 


Glenway  street. 


Moses  Grant,  a  member  of  the  Pri- 
mary School  Board. 

John  Hancock  of  Revolutionary  fame. 


Harbor  View  street. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Harris,  a  former  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  Church,  Meeting 
House  Hill. 

Rev.  John  Harvard,  founder  of  Har- 
vard College. 

Name  applied  to  vicinity. 

John  Hawes,  who  gave  the  land  on 
which  the  building  stands  for  a 
public  market.  He  later  gave  his 
consent  that  the  land  be  used  for  a 
schoolhouse. 

Heath  street. 

Augustus  Hemenway,  the  donor  of  the 
land  on  which  the  building  stands. 

Henry  S.  Grew,  a  resident  of  this  sec- 
tion of  Hyde  Park,  then  a  part  of 
Dorchester,  who  was  identified  with 
town  affairs. 

Henrv  L.  Pierce,  Mayor  of  Boston 
during  1873  and  1878.  General 
Henry  Knox's  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster's residences  once  stood  on  this 
school  site. 

Henry  Vane,  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts during  1636. 

Name  applied  to  vicinity. 

Hobart  street. 

Horace  Mann,  eminent  educator  and 
first  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education. 

Howard  avenue. 

Hugh  O'Brien,  Mayor  of  Boston  from 
1885  to  1888. 

Isaac  Hull,  commander  of  the  frigate 
"Constitution." 

George  B.  Hyde,  member  of  School 
Committee,  1S79-SS,  and  master  of 
Everett  School  1S60-7S. 

Dr.  Ira  Allen,  member  of  the  School 
Committee  from  186S  to  1875.  He 
was  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  Sherwin  School. 

Jacob  Foss,  a  citizen  of  Charlestown, 
who  left  a  bequest  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  June  17,  the  income  of 
which  is  used  by  the  city  each  year 
for  this  celebration. 


*  Remodeled  1872. 
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Name  of  Building. 


District. 


Erected 


Named  For. 


James  A.  McDonald*. 
Addition  


Prescott. 


James  Otis  

Jefferson  

John  Andrew  

John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 
John  Cheverus  


John  D.  Philbrick. 


John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
John  J.  Williams  


John  Lothrop  Motley 

John  Winthrop  

Joseph  Tuckerman.  . 


Joshua  Bates. 


Julia  Ward  Howe  |  

and  Julia  Ward  Howe 
Annex. 


Lafavette . 


Lawrence . 


Lewis  

and  Lewis  Annex . 

Little  Em'ly  


Longfellow 


Ulysses  S.  Grant  . 

Jefferson  

John  A.  Andrew. 
John  A.  Andrew. 
John  Cheverus .  . 


Charles  Sumner. 

Henry  L.  Pierce. 
Franklin  


Edward  Everett . 

John  Winthrop .  . 
Gaston  


D  wight . 


Lewis . 
Lewis . 


Hyde. 


Lawrence. 


Lewis . 
Lewis . 


Mary  Hemenway. 


Longfellow. 


1876 
1911 


1905 
1904 
1876 
1904 
1909 

1913 

1905 
1913 

1911 

1911 
1905 

1884 


1868 
1902 


1911 


1856 


1912 
1901 


1895 


1897 


Dr.  James  A.  McDonald,  former 
member  of  the  School  Committees 
of  Boston  and  Charlestown  during 
1887-89  and  1901-02. 

James  Otis,  Revolutionary  statesman 
and  orator. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the 
United  States  from  1801  to  1809. 

John  A.  Andrew,  Civil  War  Governor 

of  Massachusetts. 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  distinguished 
writer  who  settled  in  Boston. 

Rev.  John  Cheverus,  the  first  Catholic 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Boston 
(1808)  which  then  comprised  the 
whole  of  New  England. 

John  Dudley  Philbrick,  educator  and 
teacher  for  many  years,  and  super- 
intendent of  Boston  public  schools 
from  1857  to  1874  and  from  1876 
to  1878. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  famous 
American  poet. 

Rev.  John  J.  Williams,  Catholic 
archbishop  of  the  diocese  of  Boston 
and  founder  of  St.  John's  Seminary, 
Brighton. 

John  Lothrop  Motley,  American 
historian,  born  in  Massachusetts 
in  1814. 

John  Winthrop,  colonial  Governor  of 
Massachusetts. 

Rev.  Joseph  Tuckerman,  member  of 
Primary  School  Committee  during 
1827  and  1828. 

Joshua  Bates,  master  of  the  old  Win- 
throp School,  Charlestown,  and 
first  grammar  master  of  the  Brim- 
mer School. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  American  writer 
and  reformer.  Author  of  the  words 
of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic." 

Lafayette,  a  French  general  who  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  the  colon- 
ists during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Amos  Lawrence,  a  merchant  of 
Boston,  who  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  this  school  and  gave 
donations  to  the  Lawrence  Asso- 
ciation, a  society  formed  among  its 
pupils  in  1844. 

George  Lewis,  last  Mayor  of  Roxbury, 
1863  to  1867. 

Emily  A.  Fifield,  former  member  of 
the  School  Committee  during  1883 
and  1884,  and  from  1886  to  1892. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  famous 
American  poet. 


*  Formerly  known  as  Polk  Street  School, 
t  Until  1912  known  as  the  Lewis. 
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Name  of  Building. 


District. 


Erected 


Named  For. 


Louis  Prang . 


Louisa  May  Alcott. 


Lowell  

and  Lowell  Anne;< 


Lucretia  Crocker 


Margaret  Fuller. 


Marshall  

Martha  A.  Baker. 

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway 

Mather  


Mather  (old  building) 
Mayhew  


Miles  Standish . 
Minot  


Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue 
Mt.  Vernon  Street.  .  . 
Mozart  


Nahum  Chapin . 


Nathan  Hale . 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 


Noble  

and  Noble  Annex. 


Dillaway 


Everett 


Lowell . 
Lowell . 


Lowell . 


Bowditch. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Edmund  P.  Tileston.  .  . 

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  


Mather 


Mather 
Wells .  . 


Dudley . 
Minot.  . 


Dearborn  

Robert  G.  Shaw. 
Longfellow  


Harvard. 


Dudley. 


John  Winthrop. 


Emerson 
Emerson 


1846 


1845 


1874 
1896 


18S4 

1892 

1903 
1913 
1885 
1897 

1905 

1872 
1897 

1874 

1887 

1847 
1862 
1913 

1847 
1909 
1906 


1874 
1898 


Louis  Prang,  a  Roxbury  citizen  and 
manufacturer,  head  of  the  Prang 
Art  Works  factory  of  Roxbury. 

Louisa  May  Alcott,  American  author" 
ess,  who  passed  most  of  her  life 
in  Boston  and  Concord. 

John  Lowell,  the  first  judire  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  being  appointed  by 
President  Washington.  He  lived 
opposite  the  school. 

Lucretia  Crocker,  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee  and  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
from  1876  until  her  death  in  1886. 
She  introduced  the  study  of  science 
into  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

Margaret  Fuller,  American  authoress 
and  teacher  in  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence, and  a  resident  of  the  town  of 
Jamaica  Plain. 

John  Marshall,  distinguished  Amer- 
ican jurist. 

Martha  A.  Baker,  for  many  years  a 
teacher  in  the  old  Tileston  School. 

Gen.  Augustus  P.  Martin,  Mayor  of 
Boston,  1884. 

Mary  Hemenway,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  introducing  the  study  of 
sewing  and  cooking  into  the  schools, 
and  who  paid  the  expenses  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  this  work  before  the 
city  took  it  over. 

Richard  Mather,  clergyman,  who 
emigrated  from  England  to  Boston 
in  1635  and  settled  in  Dorchester. 

Same  as  Mather. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Mayhew,  clergyman 
of  the  West  Church,  Boston. 

Capt.  Miles  Standish  of  Plymouth 
fame. 

Minot  family,  who  owned  a  large  es- 
tate in  the  vicinity. 

Mt.  Pleasant  avenue. 

Mt.  Vernon  street. 

Wolfgang  A.  Mozart.,  German  musical 
composer. 

Nahum  Chapin,  a  member  of  the 
School  Committees  of  Chariest  own 
and  Boston,  1869  to  1S90. 

Capt.  Nathan  Hale,  American  patriot 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Exe- 
cuted as  a  spy. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  eminent  Amer- 
ican romancist. 

John  Noble,  member  of  the  School 
Committee  from  1S59  to  1S64  and 
from  1S70  to  1875. 
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Name  of  Building. 


District. 


Erected. 


Named  For. 


Norcross . 


Oak  Square. 


Norcross . 


Bennett . 


Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  .  . 
Oliver  Holden  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Parkman  

Patrick  A.  Collins  

Paul  Jones  

Paul  Revere  

Peter  Faneuil  

Phillips  Brooks  

Phineas  Bates  

Pierpont  

Plummer  

Pormort  

Prescott.  

and  Prescott  Annex . 

Prince  

Quincy  


Oliver  Hazard  Perry . 
Warren  


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. . 
Lawrence  


(High    School  of  Com- 
merce.) 

John  Cheverus  


Hancock. 


Wendell  Phillips. 


Phillips  Brooks 

Longfellow. . . . 

Quincy  

Samuel  Adams 

Eliot  

Prescott  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  


1868 

1894 

1904 
1910 

1905 
1842 

1907 
1904 

1898 
1910 

1900 
1896 
1850 
1891 
1855 


1857 
1896 


1875 
1847 


Otis  Norcross,  Mayor  of  Boston, 
1867.  He  bequeathed  fund  of 
$1,000,  the  income  of  which  is  used 
by  the  master  of  this  school  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  library. 

Oak  square,  which  is  nearby.  A  fa- 
mous tree  stood  near  it,  the  largest 
and  oldest  white  oak  in  the  state 
(1837). 

Commodore  Perry,  naval  officer  in 
the  War  of  1812. 

Oliver  Holden,  musical  composer, 
born  in  Shirley,  Mass.  He  became 
a  Baptist  preacher  in  Charlestown. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  great  Ameri- 
can poet  and  author. 

Rev.  Francis  Parkman,  member  of 
the  Primary  School  Committee 
from  1826  to  1834. 

Patrick  A.  Collins,  Mayor  of  Boston 
from  1902  to  1905. 

Paul  Jones,  naval  officer  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  founder 
of  the  American  Navy.  Real 
name,  John  Paul. 

Paul  Revere,  American  patriot,  made 
famous  by  Longfellow's  "Paul 
Revere's  Ride." 

Peter  Faneuil,  a  wealthy  Boston 
merchant,  at  one  time  called  the 
"richest  man  in  Boston."  He  was 
the  founder  of  Faneuil  Hall,  some- 
times called  "The  Cradle  of  Lib- 
erty." 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  a  former  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  and 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 

Phineas  Bates,  Secretary  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee  from 
1879  until  his  death,  June,  1896. 

Rev.  John  Pierpont,  member  of  the 
School  Committee  from  1822  to 
1828. 

George  H.  Plummer,  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee  from  1872  to 
1886. 

Philemon  Pormort,  the  first  known 
master  of  the  first  free  school  in 
Boston  in  1635. 

Col.  William  Prescott,  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Commanded  at 
Bunker  Hill. 

Frederick  O.  Prince,  Mayor  of  Boston 
1877,  1879-81. 

Josiah  Quincy,  second  Mayor  of 
Boston,  1823-28.  He  was  present 
at  the  dedication  of  this  school. 
His  son,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  then 
mayor,  took  part  in  the  dedication 
exercises  and  gave  the  school  a 
library. 
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Name  of  Building. 


Quincy  Street 
Rice  


District. 


Mather. 
Rice .  .  . 


Erected 


Richard  C.  Humphreys ....    Edward  Everett 


Robert  G.  Shaw. 


Robert  Swan. 


Roger  Clap. 


Roger  Wolcott. 
Samuel  Adams. 


Robert  G.  Shaw 


Roger  Wolcott . 


William  E.  Russell. 


Roger  Wolcott . 
Samuel  Adams . 


Samuel  Dexter  Thomas  Gardner 


Samuel  G.  Howe   Norcross 


Samuel  W.  Mason. 


Sarah  J.  Baker. 


Hugh  O'Brien. 


Lewis . 


Savin  Hill   Edward  Everett. . 

School  Street   Manual  Training. 

Sharp   Bowdoin  


Sherwin   S  her  win 


Shurtleff   Shurtleff 


Simonds   Bigelow 


1882 
1869 

1876 
1892 

1875 
1896 

1901 
1910 

1848 
1874 

1905 

1905 

1884 
1898 
1824 

1870 

1869 

1840 


Named  For. 


Quincy  street. 

Alexander  H.  Rice,  Mayor  of  Boston, 
from  1856  to  1857,  and  afterwards 
Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Richard  C.  Humphreys,  a  member  of 
the  School  Committee  from  1889  to 
1894.  The  family  were  large 
property  owners  in  Dorchester. 

Col.  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  a  native  of 
West  Roxbury,  who  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  at  the  assault  on 
Fort  Wagner,  July  18,  1863.  He 
commanded  the  Fifty-fourth  Col- 
ored Regiment,  Massachusetts. 

Robert  Swan,  principal  of  the  old 
Winthrop  School,  now  demolished. 
He  was  instrumental  in  introducing 
industrial  training  into  the  schools. 

Captain  Roger  Clap,  who  came  to 
Dorchester  with  the  first  settlers  in 
1630.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  the  commander  of  what  is  now 
Fort  Independence,  South  Boston, 
then  known  as  the  "Castle." 

Roger  Wolcott,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1897-99. 

Samuel  Adams,  a  resident  of  Boston 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Samuel  Dexter,  Secretary  of  War  and 
of  the  Treasury  under  President 
Adams,  and  a  citizen  of  Charles- 
town. 

Samuel  G.  Howe,  a  citizen  of  South 
Boston  and  founder  of  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind;  a  member 
of  the  School  Committee,  1839  and 
1845. 

Samuel  W.  Mason,  principal  of  the 
old  Eliot  School  until  1876;  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, Boston  Public  Schools,  from 
1876  to  1892. 

Sarah  J.  Baker,  principal  of  the 
Dillawav  School  from  18S4  until 
her  death,  1905. 

Name  applied  to  vicinity. 

School  street. 

Rev.  Daniel  Sharp,  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man of  the  Charles  Street  Church 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vernon  street. 

Thomas  Sherwin,  head  master  of  the 
English  High  School,  from  1865  to 
1869. 

Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  Mayor  of 
Boston  from  1S6S  to  1S70;  he  pre- 
sented a  costly  clock  for  the  school 
hall. 

Alvan  Simonds,  member  of  the  Pri- 
mary School  Board  1841-46,  1S51- 
53  and  the  School  Committee  1S61- 
63,  1S67-159  and  187 1. 
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Name  of  Building. 


District. 


Erected. 


Named  For. 


Skinner . 


Abraham  Lincoln. 


Smith  Street  

Somerset  Street.  .  . 
Stephen  M.  Weld. 

Stoughton  


Comins  

Wendell  Phillips. 
Charles  Sumner. 


Gilbert  Stuart. 


Tappan  

Theodore  Lyman. 
Thomas  Dwight .  . 


Chapman  

Theodore  Lyman. 
Comins  


Thomas  Gardner   Thomas  Gardner. 

and  Thomas  G  a  r  d  n  e r[  Thomas  Gardner. 
Annex  * 


Thomas  N.  Hart.  .  . 
Thomas  Starr  King. 


Thornton  Street  (old  build- 
ing) .f 


Tileston  J. 
Trescott. . 


Tyler  Street  

Ulysses  S.  Grant. 


W.  L.  P.  Boardman. 


Wait. 


Thomas  N.  Hart. 
Bunker  Hill  


Dill  away. 


Edmund  P.  Tileston. 
Elihu  Greenwood. .  .  . 


Abraham  Lincoln. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.  . 


Lewis . 


Franklin . 


1870 

1849 
1824 
1895 

1856 
1873 
1870 
1867 


1905 
1873 


1889 
1845 

1847 

1868 
1901 


1855 
1912 


1900 


1869 


Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner,  a  Universalist 
clergyman  of  Boston,  and  a  member 
of  the  Primary  School  Committee 
during  1842-55,  and  the  School 
Committee  from  1840-44,  1846, 
and  1853-57. 

Smith  street. 

Somerset  street. 

Stephen  M.  Weld,  a  citizen  of  West 
Roxbury,  who  owned  considerable 
property  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt. 
Hope  Station. 

Gov.  William  Stoughton,  who  be- 
queathed a  sum  of  money  to  the 
schools  of  Dorchester. 

Lewis  Tappan,  a  prosperous  merchant 
of  the  city  and  a  member  of  the 
Primary  School  Committee. 

Theodore  Lyman,  Mayor  of  Boston  in 
1834  and  1835.  He  presented  a 
library  to  the  school  in  1847. 

Thomas  Dwight,  a  surgeon  and  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Col.  Thomas  Gardner,  Revolutionary 
leader  who  lived  in  this  district. 
He  received  a  fatal  wound  at  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Thomas  N.  Hart,  Mayor  of  Boston, 
1889-90  and  1900-01. 

Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King,  a  teacher 
and  clergyman.  He  helped  to  save 
California  to  the  Union  in  1861. 

Thornton  street. 


Same  as  Edmund  P.  Tileston. 

John  Trescott,  who  served  in  King 
Philip's  War  and  built  a  Dorchester 
schoolhouse  in  1694;  and  Lemuel 
Trescott,  who  fought  at  Bunker 
Hill. 

Tyler  street. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  lieutenant  general 
during  the  Civil  War  and  President 
of  the  United  States,  1869-77. 

W.  L.  P.  Boardman,  master  of  the 
Lewis  District  from  its  establish- 
ment until  his  death,  1901. 

Thomas  B.  Wait,  member  of  the 
Primary  School  Committee  from 
1818  to  1822.  One  of  the  advo- 
cators of  the  first  appropriation 
made  by  Boston  for  the  establish- 
ment of  primary  schools. 


*  Annex  formerly  called  Everett  School.    Name  changed  to  avoid  duplication, 
t  Vacated  in  1911.    Refitted  and  occupied  April  3,  1913. 
%  Vacated  in  September,  1913. 
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Name  of  Building. 


District. 


Erected. 


Named  For. 


Walnut  Avenue  

Walnut  Street  

Warren  

Washington  

Washington  Allston  

and  Washington  Allston 
Annex. 

Washington  Street  

Way  Street  

Weld  

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  Bacon  

William  Bradford  

William  Brewster  

and  William  Brewster 
Annex. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  

William  E.  Endicott  

William  Eustis  

William  E.  Russell  

William  H.  Kent  

William  Lloyd  Garrison 
William  Wirt  Warren  


George  Putnam 

Minot  

Warren  


Washington . 


Washington  Allston. 
Washington  Allston . 


Francis  Parkman . 

Quincy  

Elihu  Greenwood. 


Wells  

Wendell  Phillips. 

Dudley  

Roger  Wolcott .  . 


Roger  Wolcott . 
Roger  Wolcott . 


Dillaway  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . 


Hugh  O'Brien. 


William  E.  Russell. 


Frothingham . 


George  Putnam .  , 
Thomas  Gardner 


1856 
18G7 


1904 


1879 
1889 


1870 
1850 
1895 


1868 
1862 

1897 
1912 


1895 
1898 


1861 
1906 


1861 


1903 


1895 


1910 
1892 


Walnut  avenue. 
Walnut  street. 

Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  who  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Na- 
tive of  Roxbury. 

George  Washington,  first  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Commander 
of  the  American  Army  during  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Washington  Allston,  artist  and  poet 
for  whom  Allston  was  named.  He 
lived  just  across  the  Charles  river 
in  Cambridge. 

Washington  street. 

Way  street. 

Theodore  Dwight  Weld,  an  anti- 
slavery  worker,  who  lived  near  the 
site  of  this  school.  He  was  called 
"Father  Weld"  and  "Father  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Public  Library." 

Charles  Wells,  Mayor  of  Boston  in 
1832-33. 

Wendell  Phillips,  American  orator 
and  abolitionist.  He  entered  the 
Public  Latin  School  in  1822. 


a  business  man  of 


William  Bacon, 
Roxbury. 

William  Bradford,  second  Governor 
of  Plymouth  County. 

William  Brewster,  a  Pilgrim,  one  of 
the  company  of  the  "Mayflower." 


William  Cullen  Bryant,  American 
poet  and  journalist. 

William  E.  Endicott.  former  master  of 
the  Christopher  Gibson  School.  In 
Boston  school  service  for  about 
forty  years. 

William  Eustis,  American  physician 
and  statesman.  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  1823-25. 

William  E.  Russell,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  1S91-93,  and  a 
prominent  Boston  lawyer,  but  lived 
in  Cambridge. 

William  H.  Kent,  a  member  of  the 
School  Committee  of  Charlestown, 
mayor  of  Charlestown  and  alder- 
man of  Boston. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison,  American 
journalist  and  abolitionist. 

William  Wirt  Warren,  member  of 
the  Fortv-fourth  Congress  from 
Brighton.  1876-77. 
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Name  of  Building. 

District. 

Erected. 

Named  For. 

Williams  

George  Putnam  

1892 

Well-known  Williams  family  residing 
in  the  neighborhood  for  250  years, 
and  formerly  owning  land  on  which 
building  stands. 

Winchell  

Wells  

1885 

Rev.  James  M.  Winchell,  member  of 
the  Primary  School  Committee 
1818-19. 

1901 

F.  Lyman  Winship,  who  formerly 
owned  the  land  on  which  the  school 
stands,  and  who  was  active  in 
school  affairs  of  Brighton. 

1892 

Wyman  family,  formerly  owning  the 
land  on  which  the  school  stands,  the 
original  owner  being  Capt.  Thomas 
Wyman  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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ORGANIZATIONS  COOPERATING  WITH  THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  greater  portion  of  the  data  respecting  the  organizations  given 
herewith  was  collected  by  the  Women's  Municipal  League  and  edited  and 
revised  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  This  list  of  organiza- 
tions is  not  presented  as  entirely  inclusive  of  all  agencies  in  the  city  coopera- 
ting in  any  respect  with  the  schools.  There  are  many  agencies  such  as  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Union, 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  miscellaneous  clubs  and 
societies  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  affiliated  with  some  phase  of 
public  school  work.  Such  societies  and  organizations  have  often  rendered 
helpful  assistance  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  should  be  included  in  a  list 
of  organizations  regularly  or  definitely  conducting  some  work  of  a  coopera- 
tive nature. 

American  Humane  Education  Society,  45  Milk  street.  President, 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Rowley;  secretary,  Guy  Richardson.  Purpose. —  To 
carry  humane  education  into  schools  and  homes.  Cooperation. —  Employs 
a  representative  to  explain  the  work  of  the  society  in  the  schools.  Has 
organized  "Bands  of  Mercy"  among  school  children.  Will  lend  slides 
to  schools  and  send  a  man  to  exhibit  them.  Provides  schools  with  printed 
material  for  use  on  Humane  Day.  Sends  the  "Humane  Manual"  free  to 
teachers. 

American  School  Peace  League,  405  Marlborough  street.  President, 
James  H.  Van  Sickle;  secretary,  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews.  Purpose. — 
To  promote  through  the  schools  and  the  public  of  America  the  interests 
of  international  justice  and  fraternity.  Cooperation. —  Has  arranged  a 
program  for  use  in  the  schools  on  Peace  Day.  Holds  essay  and  debating 
contests  upon  peace  subjects  among  seniors  in  high  and  Normal  schools 
and  gives  medals  to  the  winners.  Has  arranged  a  course  in  citizenship 
for  schools. 

Animal  Rescue  League,  51  Carver  street.  President,  Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton Smith;  secretary,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Cabot.  Purpose. —  To  rescue  animals 
from  suffering.  Cooperation. —  Sends  humane  educational  papers  and 
leaflets  to  teachers  to  be  used  in  school  work.  Occasional  talks  and  lantern 
slide  lectures  in  schools. 

Associated  Charities  of  Boston,  43  Hawkins  street.  President, 
Charles  P.  Putnam,  M.  D.;  assistant  general  secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth  L. 
Holbrook.  Purpose. —  To  assist  needy  families  and  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  charitable  forces  in  the  community.  Cooperation. —  The  district 
secretaries  hold  consultation  with  school  teachers  concerning  family 
problems. 
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Barnard  Memorial,  10  Warrenton  street.  President,  John  S.  Rich- 
ardson; pastor  and  superintendent,  Rev.  B.  F.  McDaniel.  Purpose. —  To 
assist  children  in  all  ways  to  become  useful  members  of  society.  Coopera- 
tion.—  Provides  three  rooms  for  public  school  kindergarten  classes  at  low 
rental.  Assists  graduates  of  the  schools  and  children  who  leave  before 
graduation  to  find  and  keep  suitable  employment.  Assists  parents  to 
keep  their  children  in  school  until  graduation. 

Bijou  Dream  Theater,  543  Washington  street.  Director,  Mrs.  Joseph- 
ine Clement.  Cooperation. —  Has  given  special  programs  adapted  to 
school  children.  Is  willing  to  do  so  again  whenever  the  teachers  and 
pupils  wish  such  cooperation  for  the  better  understanding  of  school  subjects 
of  study. 

Boston  American  and  National  League  Baseball  Clubs.  Furnish 
300  free  passes  daily  during  the  summer  months  to  the  children  of 
the  various  playgrounds  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee. 

Boston  Association  for  the  Relief  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis, 
4  Joy  street.  President,  Robert  Treat  Paine;  secretary,  Seymour  H. 
Stone.  Purpose. —  To  promote  a  careful  study  of  conditions  related  to 
tuberculosis  in  Boston;  to  educate  public  opinion  as  to  the  causes  and 
prevention  of  tuberculosis;  to  arouse  general  interest  in  securing  adequate 
provision  for  the  proper  care  of  tuberculosis  patients  in  their  homes,  and 
by  means  of  hospitals  and  sanatoria.  Cooperation. —  Has  furnished 
lectures  in  the  evening  schools  on  health  topics  and  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  Has  prepared  a  folder  of  health  rules  for  distribution  among 
all  school  children  of  Boston.  Has  made  special  studies  of  open-air  rooms 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  them.  Has  published  reports  on 
"Diseases  Among  School  Children  and  the  Remedy,"  and  on  "Tuber- 
culosis in  Children." 

Boston  Children's  Aid  Society,  43  Hawkins  street.  President, 
Horatio  A.  Lamb;  secretary,  J.  Prentice  Murphy.  Purpose. —  To  inquire 
into  the  needs  of  dependent,  defective  and  delinquent  children  living  in 
and  about  Boston.  Cooperation. — Advises  with  parents,  relatives,  teachers, 
clergymen  and  others  regarding  the  social  and  medical  treatment  needed 
by  the  children  in  whom  they  are  interested.  Children  not  adjusted  to 
the  program  of  the  public  school  because  of  bad  home  conditions  or  special 
individual  needs,  may  be  referred  to  the  society  for  consideration  and 
possible  care.  Some  of  the  workers  lecture  to  immigrant  children  in  the 
schools  on  civic  topics. 

Boston  Children's  Friend  Society,  48  Rutland  street.  President, 
Costello  C.  Converse;  general  secretary,  Carrington  Howard.  Purpose. — 
To  provide  for  needy  children  by  placing  them  in  private  families  with  a 
view  to  having  them  ultimately  return  to  their  own  families;  to  relieve 
unsatisfactory  conditions  involving  children  in  their  own  homes;  and  to 
prevent  the  separation  of  children  from  their  families  by  planning  with 
relatives  and  organizing  family  resources.  Cooperation. —  School  nurses, 
school  visitors,  principals,  attendance  officers,  teachers,  and  others  refer 
cases  to  the  society  for  investigation  and  help. 

Boston  City  Departments: 

Board  of  Health,  100  Summer  street.    Chairman,  Francis  X. 
Mahoney,  M.  D.;   Chief  of  the  Child  Hygiene  Division,  William  J. 
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Gallivan,  M.  D.  Purpose. —  To  care  for  the  health  and  health  con- 
ditions of  the  city.  Cooperation. —  Physicians  paid  by  the  board  of 
health  have  charge  of  the  medical  inspection  of  the  school  buildings 
and  of  school  children.  Cooperates  with  the  Department  of  School 
Hygiene  and  School  Nurses  in  the  employ  of  the  school  committee. 
Has  collected  statistics  in  regard  to  the  health  of  children  and  the 
problems  of  disease. 

Consumptives'  Hospital  Department,  office  926  Trernont  Build- 
ing, hospital  249  River  street,  Mattapan.  Superintendent,  Simon  F. 
Cox,  M.  D.  Purpose. —  To  care  for  the  consumptives  of  Boston 
and  through  the  out-patient  department  to  provide  care  for  school 
children.  Cooperation. —  School  nurses  escort  children  to  the  clinics, 
and  refer  to  the  department's  hospital  at  Mattapan  for  treatment. 
The  school  committee  has  furnished  a  teacher  for  tuberculous  children 
confined  to  the  hospital  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  furnish  two 
teachers  for  this  purpose  during  the  current  year. 

Department  of  Children's  Institutions,  30  Trernont  street. 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Trustees,  John  O'Hare;  secretary,  James  P. 
Cleary.  Purpose. —  To  care  for  dependent  and  neglected  children, 
juvenile  offenders  and  truants.  Cooperation. —  Assists  in  maintaining 
regular  school  attendance  of  children  under  care  of  the  department; 
aids  in  the  supervision  of  truants  paroled  from  the  Parental  School. 
The  attendance  officers  of  the  school  committee  and  the  agents  of  the 
department  work  together.  The  department  has  charge  of  the 
Parental  School. 

Park  and  Recreation  Department,  33  Beacon  street.  Chair- 
man, D.  Henry  Sullivan;  secretary,  George  F.  Clarke.  Purpose. — 
To  furnish  recreation  and  enjoyment  for  the  people  of  the  city,  and 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  youth  and  children  through  outdoor 
games.  Cooperation. —  Provides  vacation  playgrounds  for  children 
in  corners  of  parks  and  athletic  fields  after  school  hours  and  on  Sat- 
urday mornings.  Supervision  of  these  playgrounds  is  provided  by 
the  school  committee.  The  department  furnishes  such  athletic 
apparatus  in  playgrounds  and  ball  fields  as  is  not  provided  by  the 
school  committee.  Provides  musical  concerts  in  central  school 
buildings  for  the  different  sections  of  the  city,  but  these  concerts  are 
chiefly  for  adults.  The  department  assists  teachers  and  pupils  in 
the  study  of  birds,  animals  and  fishes  through  the  opportunities  offered 
by  the  Zoo  and  Aviary  in  Franklin  Park  and  the  Aquarium  at  City 
Point,  teachers  conducting  classes  to  these  institutions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observation  and  study.  The  department  also  allows  the  use, 
free  of  charge,  of  its  building  at  Pine  Bank,  Jamaica  Pond,  for  the 
children's  museum.  The  department  also  provides  opportunities 
for  the  teaching  of  swimming  in  public  baths  and  for  classes  for 
physical  training  in  public  gymnasiums  for  children  connected  with 
the  public  schools.  During  the  summer  months  the  department 
provides  band  concerts  for  the  pla}rgrounds.  The  Park  and  Recreation 
Department  is  now  planning  to  cooperate  with  the  school  committee 
in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  open-air  classes  on  public 
parks. 
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Boston  City  Hospital,   818   Harrison   avenue.  Superintendent 
and  Medical  Director,  John  M.   McCollom.    Purpose. —  To  give 
surgical  and  medical  treatment  to  poor  people  unable  to  pay  for  it. 
Cooperation. —  Cooperates  through  the  school  physicians  who  send 
pupils  in  the  charge  of  school  nurses  to  the  hospital  for  treatment  free 
of  charge.    On  the  request  of  the  director  of  school  hygiene  the 
trustees  of  the  hospital  have  recently  authorized  a  special  clinic  for 
school  children  suffering  from  defects  of  vision.    This  clinic  is  to  be 
held  each  Saturday  forenoon. 
Boston  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc.,  4  Joy  street.  President, 
Mrs.  Julius  Andrews;  secretary,  Mrs.  Pauline  Nelson  Hartstone.  Coop- 
eration.—  The  public  schools  supply  speakers  for  the  council's  yearly 
meeting.    The  council  cooperates  in  conducting  the  activities  of  the 
Washington  evening  center  under  the  school  committee.  Encourages 
extended  use  of  school  buildings.    Is  interested  in  vocational,  recrea- 
tional and  medical  work,  classes  for  backward  children,  school  lunches 
and  open-air  schools.    Boston  Council  of  Jewish  Women  Immigrant 
Aid  Department,  4  Joy  street.    Chairman,  Miss  F.  Van  Baalen;  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  S.  Myers.    Purpose. —  To  safeguard  and  elevate  the  Jewish 
immigrant  girl;  to  meet  the  steamers  and  give  assistance  to  the  immi- 
grants at  the  port.    Cooperation. —  Circulars  in  Yiddish,  inviting  girls 
to  call  for  information  concerning  employment,  recreation  and  evening 
school  opportunities,  are  distributed  in  public  evening  schools  through  the 
Director  of  Evening  Schools.    Maintains  evening  school  classes  in  the 
spring  and  summer  after  public  school  evening  classes  have  closed.  Vol- 
unteer workers  visit  immigrant  girls  and  direct  them  to  the  evening  schools 
and  centers  or  aid  them  in  securing  employment  certificates.    Has  pub- 
lished reports  on  "The  Jewish  Immigrant  Girl,"  April  and  May,  1912. 

Boston  Dispensary,  25  Bennet  street.  President,  Edward  R.  Warren; 
secretary,  Malcolm  S.  Greenough;  director,  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.  Pur- 
pose.—  To  furnish  free  medical  aid  to  the  sick  poor.  Cooperation. — 
Treats  every  year  several  thousand  school  children  who  are  brought  to 
the  dispensary  by  the  school  nurses,  or  who  are  referred  to  it  by  the  school 
physicians.  Many  additional  school  children,  when  acutely  ill,  are  treated 
in  their  homes  by  the  district  physicians  sent  out  by  the  dispensary. 

Boston  Juvenile  Court,  Suffolk  County  Court  House,  Pemberton 
square.  Judge,  Harvey  H.  Baker.  Purpose. —  To  provide  a  separate 
and  private  hearing  for  cases  relating  to  children  under  seventeen  years 
of  age.  Cooperation. —  Gets  reports  from  teachers  at  the  beginning  of 
cases  as  to  the  character  of  the  children  involved;  obtains  reports  during 
progress  of  case  as  to  attendance,  conduct  and  scholarship  of  child;  pro- 
bation officers  have  personal  conferences  with  masters  and  teachers  about 
difficult  cases;  masters  and  teachers  confer  informally  with  the  court  con- 
cerning children  who  are  perplexing  them,  and  the  court  compels  attendance 
of  parents  to  explain  their  side  of  the  difficulty. 

Boston  Home  and  School  Association,  405  Marlborough  street. 
President,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw;  secretary,  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews; 
treasurer,  Robert  Treat  Paine;  chairman  of  standing  committees,  anti-cigar et, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  White;  children's  reading,  Miss  Alice  M.  Jordan; 
theater,  Edward  H.  Chandler;  extended  use  of  the  public  schools,  James 
P.  Munroe;  school  decoration,  James  H.  Mahoney;  home  and  school  visit- 
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ing,  Mrs.  Richard  Cabot;  vocational  guidance,  Meyer  Bloomfield.  Pur- 
pose.—  To  improve  conditions  of  child  life  in  Boston  by  fostering  coopera- 
tion between  the  home  and  the  school,  and  by  providing  an  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  child  development  —  intellectual,  physical  and  moral. 
Cooperation. —  Twenty-eight  branches,  consisting  of  parents'  associations 
in  twenty-eight  school  districts  of  Boston,  are  affiliated  with  the  associa- 
tion. Two  home  and  school  visitors  are  maintained,  who  investigate 
cases  of  tardiness,  absence,  or  of  neglected  children.  The  chairman  of 
the  association's  committee  on  children's  reading,  the  children's  librarian 
at  the  public  library,  assists  parents  and  children  in  selecting  interesting 
and  instructive  books.  Talks  on  opportunities  for  vocational  training 
to  the  parents'  associations  provided  by  the  committee  on  vocational 
guidance.  The  association  is  working  in  hearty  cooperation  with  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  to  whom  the  super- 
intendent has  assigned  the  subject  of  cooperation  between  the  home  and 
the  school.  Publishes  a  Home  and  School  News  Letter.  Has  also  pub- 
lished the  following  reports  of  school  interest:  Report  of  Theater  Com- 
mittee; A  Brief  List  of  Books  and  Pamphlets  for  Parents'  Reading;  A 
Brief  List  of  Books  for  Home  Reading  for  Boys  and  Girls  in  the  Public 
Library  of  the  City  of  Boston;  The  Unique  Function  of  the  Boston  Home 
and  School  Association;  The  Interesting  Growth  of  the  Boston  Home 
and  School  Association. 

Boston  Italian  Immigrant  Society,  232  Hanover  street.  President. 
Eleanor  M.  Colleton;  secretary,  Ida  M.  Adamo.  Purpose. —  To  meet  at 
the  steamships  all  Italian  immigrants  and  to  give  them  necessary  aid  and 
supervision;  to  send  back  indigent  Italians  to  their  own  country.  Coopera- 
tion.—  The  society  furnishes  on  request  birth  certificates  for  registration 
or  for  work.  It  directs  both  children  and  adults  to  evening  and  voca- 
tional schools. 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  avenue.  President  of 
Board  of  Trustees,  Gardiner  M.  Lane;  educational  director,  Huger  Elliott; 
secretary,  Benjamin  Gilman.  The  superintendent  of  schools  of  Boston 
is  always  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Cooperation. —  Upon  the 
request  of  teachers  talks  are  given  to  pupils  free  of  charge.  Lists  of  objects 
in  the  museum  particularly  adapted  to  the  teacher's  use  have  been  pre- 
pared. These  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  classics, 
history  (Greek,  Roman,  English,  American)  and  geography.  Furnishes 
daily  excursions  to  and  talks  in  the  museum  during  the  summer  for  the 
various  playgrounds.  Lectures  open  to  the  general  public  may  be  attended 
by  teachers  at  reduced  rates.  Pupils  over  fourteen  years  of  age  are 
admitted  free  on  application.  Special  conferences  with  teachers  are  held  by 
members  of  the  staff. 

Boston  Music  School  Settlement,  110  Salem  street.  Director, 
Prof.  Walter  R.  Spalding;  associate  director,  Daniel  Bloomfield;  treasurer, 
A.  Lincoln  Filene.  Purpose. —  To  give  children  of  limited  means  an 
opportunity  to  secure  a  musical  education  under  settlement  influences, 
and  by  means  of  lectures  and  concerts  to  promote  a  better  standard  of 
musical  appreciation.  Cooperation. —  The  settlement  visitor  and  three 
physicians  give  time  for  finding  out  school,  home  and  health  conditions 
of  children  admitted  to  the  settlement. 

Boston  Newsboys'  Club,  277  Tremont  street.    President,  Nathan  L. 
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Amster;  secretary,  Alexander  I.  Peckham;  superintendent,  Edward  L. 
Curran.  Purpose. —  To  befriend  newsboys  in  every  possible  way.  Coopera- 
tion.—  Masters  of  high  schools  send  reports  of  all  club  boys  who  are  behind 
in  their  studies,  and  these  boys  are  visited  and  helped.  Several  school 
alumni  associations  hold  their  meetings  in  the  club  hall.  Group  clubs 
have  been  formed  according  to  the  schools  the  members  attend. 

Boston  Newsboys'  Trial  Board,  277  Tremont  street.  Adult  judges, 
Alvin  P.  Wagg,  Elihu  Herschenson;  boy  judges,  Max  Kabatznick,  Morris 
Abramovitch,  Abram  Miller;  clerk,  Peter  Chicarello.  Purpose. —  To 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  newsboys  of  Boston.  Cooperation. —  Three 
judges  are  annually  elected  by  the  boys  from  their  own  number.  The 
adult  judges  are  appointed  by  the  school  committee.  The  superintendent 
of  schools  usually  revokes  licenses  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Trial 
Board.  The  board  receives  and  acts  upon  complaints  against  boys  who 
are  charged  with  violation  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  or  the  regulations 
of  the  school  committee.  Sends  an  annual  report  to  the  school  committee. 

Boston  Placement  Bureau,  Abraham  Lincoln  Schoolhouse  and  25 
Warrenton  street.  Chairman,  Caspar  Isham;  general  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen 
W.  Rogers.  Purpose. —  To  find  suitable  employment  for  boys  and  girls 
leaving  the  public  schools  to  go  to  work.  Cooperation. —  With  the  masters 
and  vocational  counselors  who  recommend  pupils  for  employment.  Investi- 
gations.—  Of  children  referred  to  them  for  placement,  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  their  home  environment,  school  record  and  preference  for  work. 
Of  firms  offering  opportunities  for  employment.  Has  made  a  report  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  extracts  of  which  are  published  under 
"Vocational  Counsel"  in  this  report. 

Boston  Provident  Association,  43  Hawkins  street.  President,  Russell 
G.  Fessenden;  general  agent,  William  H.  Pear.  Purpose. —  To  elevate 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  to  alleviate  need.  Cooperation. — 
Teachers,  school  nurses  and  attendance  officers  report  cases  to  the  asso- 
ciation which  need  help  that  the  school  authorities  cannot  give.  Provides 
eyeglasses,  shoes  and  clothing  for  needy  children  so  that  they  may  be  kept 
in  school. 

Boston  Public  Library.  Copley  square.  President,  Josiah  H.  Benton; 
librarian,  Horace  G.  Wadlin;  assistant  librarian,  Otto  Fleischner;  clerk, 
Delia  J.  Deery.  Cooperation. —  Sends  an  attendant  to  each  elementary 
and  high  school  at  least  once  a  year  to  take  applications  for  library  cards. 
Sends  to  the  schools  deposits  of  twenty-five  or  more  volumes  each.  Appli- 
cations should  be  made  to  the  supervisor  of  branches  at  the  Central  Library 
or  to  the  custodian  of  a  neighborhood  branch.  Reserves  books  at  branches 
or  stations  for  the  use  of  pupils,  upon  a  teacher's  request.  Places  a  set 
of  special  catalogues  of  the  library  in  schools  to  enable  teachers  to  direct 
the  reading  of  pupils.  Issues  through  the  fine  arts  department  collections 
of  pictures  for  the  use  of  public,  parochial  and  private  schools.  Teachers 
may  select  collections  in  person  at  the  Central  Library  on  presentation 
of  a  teacher's  card.  The  branch  libraries  also  supply  pictures  likely  to 
be  of  use  in  the  teacher's  work.  Invites  teachers  and  pupils  to  make  use 
of  the  teachers'  reference  room  at  the  Central  Library.  The  leading 
educational  periodicals  are  on  file.  Offers  at  the  Central  Library  by 
appointment  with  teachers  instruction  to  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  library, 
the  card  catalogues  and  the  simpler  reference  books.    Issues  special  cards 
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to  teachers  of  public,  parochial  and  private  schools,  on  which  may  be 
drawn  not  more  than  six  books  at  one  time  for  use  in  connection  with 
school  work.  These  may  be  retained  four  weeks.  Materially  assisted  in 
the  preparation  by  a  committee  of  teachers  appointed  by  Superintendent 
of  Schools  Franklin  B.  Dyer  of  "  A  Guide  to  aid  Pupils  in  the  Selection 
of  Books  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,"  published  by  the  school  com- 
mittee as  School  Document  No.  5,  1913.  The  library  also  furnishes  lists 
of  books  to  be  read  in  connection  with  public  lectures  conducted  by  the 
school  committee  and  during  the  summer  conducts  branch  libraries  in  the 
playgrounds  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  committee. 

Boston  Social  Union,  Berkeley  street.  President,  Robert  A.  Woods; 
secretary,  Miss  Ellen  Coolidge;  assistant  secretary,  Miss  Emily  Babb. 
Purpose. —  To  secure  the  results  of  concerted  action  among  settlements. 
Cooperation. —  Endeavors  to  develop  connection  between  the  school  and 
home  and  to  correlate  special  club  or  class  work  with  school  work. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  234  Berkeley  street.  President, 
Dr.  C.  S.  Minot;  secretary,  G.  M.  Allen;  curator,  C.  W.  Johnson. 
Cooperation. —  Teachers  and  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  museum  free  of 
charge  at  any  time.  Teachers  may  borrow  specimens  to  be  used  in  teaching 
natural  history.  The  library  of  the  society  is  open  for  reference  daily 
except  Sundays. 

Boston  State  Hospital-Psychopathic  Department,  Fenwood  road. 
Director,  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard;  executive  secretary,  Miss  Mary  C.  Jarrett. 
Purpose. —  To  diagnose  mental  defects  and  to  treat  mild  and  incipient 
mental  disorders;  to  examine  and  treat  exceptional  children  and  juvenile 
delinquents;  to  correct  speech  defects.  Cooperation. —  Problem  cases 
requiring  special  attention,  of  pupils  in  the  speech  improvement  classes 
and  other  classes  for  defectives,  are  sent  to  the  hospital.  Occasionally 
cases  are  sent  in  by  the  school  nurses. 

Boston  Traveler  Charitable  Society,  171  Tremont  street.  Assist- 
ant  Manager,  John  B.  Savage.  This  society  conducts  daily  excursions 
during  the  summer  months  to  Revere  Beach  for  children  of  the  various 
playgrounds  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  School  Committee. 

Boston  Vocation  Bureau,  6  Beacon  street.  Director. —  Meyer  Bloom- 
field.  Purpose. —  To  develop  the  vocational  guidance  idea  and  to  cooperate 
in  the  establishment  of  organizations  for  vocational  guidance  in  other 
cities.  To  make  a  study  of  occupations;  to  aid  young  people  and  others 
in  the  choice  of  a  vocation.  To  publish  bulletins  on  occupations.  To  give 
a  training  course  for  vocational  guidance  in  schools.  To  give  personal 
advice  to  people  of  all  ages  who  wish  information  and  counsel  concerning 
occupations.  Cooperation. —  Is  represented  at  the  meetings  of  the  voca- 
tional counselors  of  the  public  schools.  Furnishes  speakers  on  vocational 
subjects  for  schools  and  other  organizations.  Established  a  course  for 
vocational  counselors  in  the  Boston  school  system  and  conducted  it  for 
three  years.  Investigations. —  Of  various  occupations:  (a.)  For  help  in 
giving  vocational  guidance;  (6.)  For  the  preparation  of  booklets  upon 
the  vocations.  Has  published  pamphlets  on  "Choosing  a  Vocation"; 
"Vocational  Guidance  of  Youth";  Booklets  of  Studies  of  Occupations; 
News  Letters  to  Parents. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  101  Tremont  street.  President,  Harold 
Peabody;  executive  secretary,  Ormond  E.  Loomis.    Purpose. —  To  develop 
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character,  self-reliance,  manliness,  and  the  natural  abilities  of  boys  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen.  Cooperation. —  With  play  teachers,  masters 
and  military  instructors  in  public  schools. 

Boys'  Institute  of  Industry,  1158  Tremont  street,  Roxbury.  Presi- 
dent, Edward  Ginn;  secretary,  J.  Gilbert  Pierce;  superintendent,  J.  B. 
Stewart.  Purpose. —  To  furnish  play-rooms  and  industrial  classes  to  boys 
and  girls.  Cooperation. —  Gives  stereopticon  lectures  to  boys  and  girls 
of  the  district  at  the  institute.  Maintains  clubs  and  classes  which  give 
industrial  training  supplementary  to  that  of  the  public  schools.  Has  a 
kindergarten,  reading  room,  and  a  station  of  the  public  library,  a  play- 
room and  a  gymnasium. 

Carney  Hospital,  Old  Harbor  street,  South  Boston.  President, 
William  H.  Devine,  M.  D.;  Sister  Superior  Raphael;  Head  of  Out-Patient 
Department,  Miss  Margaret  Alvaney.  Cooperation. —  School  physicians 
and  nurses  send  cases,  including  dental,  for  treatment.  Teachers  excuse 
pupils  to  report  to  the  Out-Patient  Department,  which  is  open  out  of 
school  hours  only  on  Saturdays.  On  the  request  of  the  director  of  school 
hygiene  the  hospital  has  recently  authorized  a  special  clinic  for  school 
children  suffering  from  defects  of  vision.  This  clinic  will  also  offer  an 
opportunity  for  the  examination  of  throat  cases  and  will  allow  the  school 
nurses  an  opportunity  to  book  cases  for  adenoid  operations  at  definite 
times.    The  clinic  is  to  be  held  each  Saturday  forenoon. 

Castle  Square  Theater,  4  Chandler  street.  Cooperation. —  Through 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club  the  theater  annually  presents  six  educational 
plays  at  especially  low  prices  for  high  school  children. 

Children's  Hospital,  Huntington  avenue.  President,  Francis  W. 
Hunnewell;  superintendent,  Sister  Caroline.  Cooperation. —  Special  course 
of  lectures  for  school  nurses;  Out-Patient  Department  treats  children 
sent  by  school  physicians  and  nurses;  correctional  gymnastics.  Investiga- 
tions.—  Research  work  in  diseases  of  children. 

Children's  Museum  of  Boston,  Pine  Bank,  Jamaica  Plain. 
President,  Edson  L.  Ford;  secretary,  M.  Edna  Cherrington;  curator,  Delia 
I.  Griffin;  chairman  of  directors,  Prof.  George  H.  Barton.  Purpose. — 
To  conduct  a  science  museum  for  the  children  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 
Cooperation. —  The  museum  was  founded  by  the  Science  Teachers'  Bureau. 
The  first  specimens  of  birds,  shells  and  minerals  were  collected  and  exhibited 
in  1912  in  the  Refectory  Building  at  Franklin  Park.  Field  classes  of 
pupils  were  organized  during  the  fall  of  1912  and  the  spring  of  1913  and 
on  Saturdays  were  conducted  to  the  Refectory  Building.  The  exhibit 
was  transferred  to  the  Park  Department  Building  at  Pine  Bank  this 
year  and  has  since  been  extensively  enlarged  to  include  exhibits  of  wild 
flowers,  industrial  materials,  collections  representing  the  arts,  industries 
and  home  life  of  primitive  races,  much  of  which  has  been  gathered  in 
<*  traveling  collections"  to  be  loaned  to  the  schools.  The  museum  also 
has  a  library  of  books  pertaining  to  the  subjects  of  the  exhibit.  Regular 
lectures  are  given  to  the  children,  beginning  in  October. 

Civic  Service  House,  112  Salem  street.  Director,  Philip  Davis.  Co- 
operation.—  Organized  the  North  End  Parents'  Association.  Has  furthered 
the  organization  of  the  Eliot  Evening  School  Graduates'  Club,  the  Hancock 
Evening  School  Graduates'  Club  and  the  Washington  School  Alumni 
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Association.  Organizes  groups  of  evening  school  pupils  to  visit  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Gives  stereopticon  lectures  on  naturalization 
and  citizenship  to  foreigners  in  all  the  evening  schools.  Maintains  follow- 
up  classes  in  citizenship  for  evening  school  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  evening 
schools.  Maintains  summer  classes  to  prepare  immigrants  to  enter  the 
evening  high  schools.  Has  conducted  a  series  of  dances  for  the  Polish 
girls  who  attend  the  local  evening  schools.  Cooperates  in  conducting  the 
activities  of  the  Washington  evening  center  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  school  committee. 

Committee  on  School  Visitor  of  the  Neighborhood  Association, 
2  West  Cedar  street.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Christopher  R.  Eliot;  secretary, 
Miss  Ruth  Greely.  Purpose. —  To  bring  home  and  school  into  closer 
relationship.  Cooperation. —  Employs  a  school  visitor  on  full  time  who 
makes  regular  reports  to  this  committee.  Furnishes  occasional  entertain- 
ments for  pupils  of  the  schools.  The  members  of  the  Neighborhood 
Association  hold  at  their  own  homes  during  the  school  year  occasional 
receptions  for  the  teachers,  the  purpose  being  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  teachers  and  the  members  of  the  association. 

Conference  Committee  on  Moral  Education,  585  Boylston  street. 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Clara  Bancroft  Beatley;  secretary,  Miss  Eva  Channing. 
Cooperation. —  Provides  speakers  for  parents'  association  meetings. 
Parents  and  teachers  are  invited  to  attend  conferences  and  courses  of 
lectures  arranged  by  the  committee. 

Consumers'  League  of  Massachusetts,  4  Joy  street.  President, 
Mrs.  Frank  Hallowell;  secretary,  Miss  Mary  C.  Wiggin.  Purpose. —  To 
enlist  the  influence  of  the  purchasing  public  in  favor  of  industrial  better- 
ment. Cooperation. —  Gives  talks  before  kindergarten  mothers'  meetings 
and  parents'  meetings.  Has  supported  legislation  in  favor  of  continuation 
schools. 

Cottage  Place  Neighborhood  House,  1049  Columbus  avenue, 
Roxbury.  Head  Worker,  Miss  Kate  L.  Butler.  Purpose. —  Social  better- 
ment. Cooperation. — School  nurses  and  doctors  report  to  the  house  upon 
request.  Conferences  of  school  and  family  visitors.  Uses  rooms  in  the 
Cottage  Place  School  for  club  and  class  work  and  for  a  day  nursery. 
Employs  a  nurse  to  visit  children  belonging  to  the  nursery  and  other 
children  when  the  public  schools  are  not  in  session. 

Country  Week  Society,  48  Boylston  street.  Chairman  of  Executive 
Committee,  Edward  A.  Church;  secretary,  Miss  Elise  S.  Johnson.  Purpose. 
—  To  provide  simple  and  economical  country  vacations  for  children, 
mothers  and  working  boys  and  girls  by  securing  boarding  places  in  care- 
fully chosen  country  houses,  paying  transportation  to  visit  friends,  securing 
free  invitations  through  individuals  and  churches,  and  advising  young 
people  in  planning  vacations.  Cooperation. —  Teachers,  school  nurses, 
school  visitors  and  attendance  officers  furnish  lists  of  children  needing 
country  vacations. 

Denison  House,  93  Tyler  street.  Head  Resident,  Miss  Geraldine 
Gordon;  secretary,  Miss  Eleanor  Upton.  Purpose. —  Social  betterment. 
Cooperation. —  Maintains  a  resident  home  and  school  visitor.  Settlement 
nurse  cooperates  with  school  nurse.    Gives  vocational  guidance. 

Dorchester  House,  7  Gordon  place,  Dorchester.    President.  Miss 
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Caroline  S.  Callender;  clerk,  Mrs.  Louisa  M.  Clark,  Purpose. —  To 
improve  the  neighborhood  and  to  make  a  place  where  children  may 
resort  under  definite  supervision.  Cooperation. —  Maintains  indirect 
cooperation  through  clubs  and  classes,  gardening,  and  summer 
kindergarten.  Cooperates  in  conducting  the  activities  of  the  Dorchester 
evening  center  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  committee. 

Elizabeth  Peabodt  House  Association,  357  to  365  Charles  street. 
Head  Resident,  Mrs.  Eva  W.  White;  secretary,  Miss  Alice  A.  Burditt. 
Purpose. —  To  awaken  neighborhood  spirit  and  to  afford  a  common  meet- 
ing place  for  all  nationalities.  Cooperation. —  Furnishes  two  school 
visitors.  Distributes  seeds  to  school  children.  Maintains  a  kindergarten. 
Cooperates  in  conducting  the  activities  of  the  Washington  evening  center 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  committee. 

Ellis  Memorial  and  Eldredge  House,  12  Carver  street.  President, 
Mrs.  T.  Russell  Sullivan;  head  worker,  Miss  Jane  R.  McCrady.  Purpose. 
—  To  develop  good  citizenship.  Cooperation. —  Maintains  a  school 
visitor.  Distributes  seeds  in  schools.  Endeavors  to  interest  parents  in 
the  work  of  the  schools,  and  to  promote  the  extended  use  of  school  buildings. 

Emanuel  House,  11  Newcomb  street.  Rector,  Dr.  El  wood  Worcester; 
Vicar  and  head  of  house,  Rev.  William  L.  Clark.  Purpose. —  To  maintain 
religious,  educational  and  recreational  opportunities  for  the  Protestant 
children  of  the  neighborhood.  Cooperation. —  Holds  occasional  confer- 
ences with  school  teachers  and  school  nurses  concerning  the  health  and 
morals  of  children.  Maintains  a  kindergarten  five  days  a  week  for  children 
of  the  neighborhood. 

Fathers'  and  Mothers'  Club,  3  Joy  street.  President,  Mrs.  Mary  P. 
Rice;  secretary,  Mrs.  Edith  G.  Dennis.  Purpose. —  To  raise  home  standards 
and  to  improve  the  condition  of  neglected  and  dependent  children. 
Cooperation. —  School  physicians  and  nurses  send  school  children  to  the 
Farm  Home  of  the  club  for  delicate  and  anaemic  children. 

Federated  Jewish  Charities  of  Boston,  Charity  Building,  Chardon 
street.  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Martha  M.  Silverman.  The  society  assists 
in  translation  of  the  birth  records  of  children  applying  for  working  cer- 
tificates at  the  offices  of  the  school  committee. 

Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary,  Fenway.  Director,  Dr.  Harold  D.  W. 
Cross.  An  endowed  institution  for  the  free  treatment  of  all  school  children 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years.    To  be  opened  early  in  1914. 

Frances  E.  Willard  Settlement,  44  Chambers  street.  President, 
Miss  Caroline  M.  Caswell;  secretary,  Miss  Nellie  F.  Hill.  Purpose. — 
To  provide,  maintain  and  support  a  home  for  young  working  women,  to 
help  strangers  who  need  assistance  and  to  maintain  a  social  settlement  _ 
Cooperation. —  Occasionally  gives  the  use  of  rooms  for  special  rehearsals 
and  alumni  meetings;  distributes  seeds  and  assists  in  garden  work  with 
the  children. 

Franklin  Union,  Berkeley  and  Appleton  streets.  Director,  Walter  B. 
Russell.  Purpose. —  To  further  the  education  of  men  already  employed. 
Cooperation. —  Supplies  room,  instructors  and  equipment  for  the  South 
End  Branch  of  the  Public  Evening  Industrial  School. 

Girls'  Trade  Education  League,  6  Marlborough  street.  President, 
Miss  Edith  M.  Howes;  secretary,  Miss  Anna  F.  Wellington.    Purpose. — 
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To  aid  and  advise  girls  who  must  earn  their  living  at  an  early  age  and  to 
offer  training  to  girls  wishing  to  become  skilled  workers  in  trades  suitable 
for  women.  Cooperation. —  Has  made  a  study  of  vocational  guidance 
and  the  occupational  histories  of  girls  in  the  Norcross  School  District, 
South  Boston.  Provides  practical  talks  for  the  vocational  counselors  in 
the  public  schools.  Is  now  assisting  the  Boston  Placement  Bureau. 
Investigations. —  Trained  investigators  studied  the  industries  described  in 
the  league  bulletins.  Publications. —  Fifteen  bulletins  showing  nature  of 
work,  processes,  pay,  opportunities  for  advancement,  conditions  of  work, 
qualifications  required,  nature  of  training  required  and  where  obtained; 
Telephone  Operating,  Bookbinding,  Stenography  and  Typewriting; 
Nursery  Maid;  Dressmaking;  Millinery;  Straw  Hat  Making;  Manicur- 
ing and  Hairdressing;  Nursing;  Salesmanship;  Clothing  Machine  Opera- 
ting; Paper  Box  Making;  Confectionery  Manufacture;  Knit  Goods 
Manufacture.  Survey  of  Industrial  Opportunities  for  girls  in  Boston 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  20  State  street.  Department  Com- 
mander, G.  A.  Hoseley;  assistant  adjutant  general,  Wilfred  A.  Wetherbee. 
Cooperation. —  The  several  posts  of  the  city  send  members  to  the  schools 
to  give  memorial  addresses  on  the  school  day  preceding  Memorial  Day.  On 
Memorial  Day  1,000  pupils  from  the  different  elementary  schools  of  Boston 
assemble  in  Tremont  Temple  and  sing  as  a  chorus  in  connection  with  the 
exercises  of  Edward  W.  Kinsley,  Post  No.  103.  Many  of  the  boys  accom- 
pany this  post  to  the  cemeteries  and  assist  in  the  decoration  of  the  graves 
of  deceased  soldiers. 

Greek  School,  44  Winchester  street.  Principal,  Lydia  Filledes. 
The  school  assists  in  translation  of  the  birth  records  (Greek,  Armenian 
and  Turkish)  of  children  applying  for  working  certificates  at  the  offices  of 
the  school  committee. 

Hale  House  and  Parker  Memorial,  6  Garland  street  and  53  Berkeley 
street.  President,  Henry  B.  Sawyer;  Head  of  Hale  House  and  Superin- 
tendent of  Parker  Memorial,  Harry  B.  Taplin.  Purpose. —  To  provide  a 
civic  center  for  people  of  all  races  and  religions.  Cooperation. —  Con- 
sultations with  masters  and  teachers  resulting  in  follow-up  work. 

Harvard  Athletic  Association,  399  Harvard  street,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Manager,  Fred  Moore.  Cooperates  with  the  department  of  school 
hygiene  in  giving  instruction  in  soccer  football  and  rugby  football  during 
the  fall  season.  Furnishes  free  tickets  to  play-teachers  and  boys  of  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  for  baseball  and  football  games  at  the  Harvard 
Stadium. 

Harvard  Dental  School,  Longwood  avenue.  Dean,  Dr.  Eugene  H. 
Smith.  Provides  dental  treatment  for  school  children  accompanied  by 
school  nurses.    Minimum  charge  to  those  who  cannot  pay. 

Hawthorne  Club,  3  and  4  Garland  street.  President,  Miss  Lilian  V. 
Robinson;  secretary,  Mrs.  Robert  Grant.  Purpose. —  To  provide  educa- 
tional and  industrial  classes  for  children,  and  to  do  social  work  for  the 
welfare  of  children  and  parents.  Cooperation. —  Confers  with  masters 
and  teachers  of  Franklin  and  Abraham  Lincoln  School  Districts.  With 
the  assistance  of  masters  and  teachers  conducts  contests  (written  ques- 
tions and  answers)  on  such  questions  as  industrial  education  and  tuber- 
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culosis.  Maintains  a  medical  visitor  on  full  time.  Assists  in  conducting 
a  series  of  dances  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School.  Supplies  plants  to  a 
nearby  elementary  school.  Furnishes  paid  superintendent  for  a  private 
playground.  Conducts  a  play  session  for  children  from  the  neighboring 
school  by  permission  of  the  school  committee. 

Health  Education  League,  8  Beacon  street.  President,  Dudley  A. 
Sargent;  secretary,  George  H.  Cate.  Purpose. —  To  provide  popular,  yet 
scientific,  literature  for  instruction  in  the  prevention  of  avoidable  disease. 
Cooperation. —  Distributes  health  pamphlets  in  the  schools. 

Hebrew  Industrial  School,  154  Charles  street.  President,  Louis 
Hecht,  Jr.;  superintendent,  Miss  Golde  Bamber.  Purpose. —  To  "Ameri- 
canize" the  children  of  immigrants  and  give  them  industrial  and  trade 
training.  Cooperation. —  Teachers  of  the  West  End  schools  send  pupils 
likely  to  go  to  work  after  leaving  the  elementary  school  to  the  Hebrew 
Industrial  School  for  industrial  and  trade  training.  The  Hebrew  Indus- 
trial School  visitor  cooperates  with  public  school  visitors  in  investigating 
home  conditions  of  children.  Investigations. —  Of  trades  and  industries 
in  Boston  to  ascertain  needs  in  industries  for  which  the  school  trains  its 
pupils.  By  visits  to  factories,  shops  and  schools,  by  talks  with  employers, 
and  by  cooperation  with  other  research  agencies. 

Hull  Street  Settlement  and  Medical  Mission  Dispensary,  36 
Hull  street.  President,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Durrell;  secretary,  Mrs.  George  Parks. 
Purpose. —  To  help  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  according  to  settle- 
ment ideas,  to  give  them  medical  aid  and  to  teach  them  to  care  for  them- 
selves. Cooperation. —  Backward  pupils  are  coached  in  the  clubs.  Directs 
children  to  good  vocational  schools.  The  school  nurses  send  two  groups 
of  pupils  to  the  dispensary  each  week  for  dental  work. 

Hyatt  Field  Lesson  Memorial  Association,  147  Milk  street.  Pres- 
ident, Hervey  W.  Shimer;  secretary,  George  W.  Lee;  treasurer,  Amasa  C. 
Gould.  Purpose. —  To  promote  the  out-of-door  study  of  natural  history 
through  a  fund  established  as  a  memorial  to  Alpheus  Hyatt.  Cooperation. 
—  The  income  from  this  fund  is  used  for  the  transportation  of  school 
children  to  various  points  for  field  lessons  in  natural  history.  The  school 
children  are  accompanied  on  such  occasions  by  their  teachers. 

Industrial  School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed  Children,  241  St. 
Botolph  street.  President,  Francis  J.  Cotting;  superintendent,  Miss  Mary 
M.  Perry.  Purpose. —  To  promote  the  education  and  special  training  of 
the  crippled  and  deformed  and  to  make  cripples  happy,  self-respecting 
and  self-supporting.  Cooperation. —  Takes  crippled  children  from  the 
public  schools  for  education  and  training.  Investigations. —  Opportunities 
for  work  adapted  to  crippled  children. 

Instructive  District  Nursing  Association,  561  Massachusetts 
avenue.  President,  Mrs.  Ernest  A.  Codman;  secretary,  Miss  Ellen  Hale; 
director,  Miss  Mary  Beard.  Purpose. —  To  provide  trained  nurses  to 
visit  sick  persons  deprived  of  proper  care;  to  care  for  these  persons  at 
their  homes  and  to  instruct  the  families  visited  in  the  simpler  rules  of 
nursing  and  hygiene.  Cooperation. —  School  nurses  occasionally  refer 
cases  to  the  association  for  home  nursing. 

International  Reform  Bureau,  50  Bromfield  street.  President, 
Rev.  W.  S.  Crafts;  secretary,  Rev.  J.  F.  Brant.    Purpose. —  To  inaugurate 
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moral  reform.  Cooperation. —  Superintendent  and  secretary  are  available 
for  addresses  on  all  subjects  connected  with  civics  and  moral  reform, 
especially  the  safeguarding  of  adolescent  youth.  Investigations. —  Into 
the  prevalence  of  the  cigaret  habit  among  pupils  in  public  schools. 

Jamaica  Plain  Neighborhood  House,  101  Carolina  avenue.  Super- 
intendent, Miss  Ella  D.  Westcott.  Purpose. —  To  further  neighborhood 
development.  Cooperation. —  Helps  to  support  a  trained  garden  worker 
who  visits  schools  with  seeds  and  assists  in  seed  distribution  in  the 
schools. 

Keith's  Theater,  547  Washington  street.  Offers  free  entertainment 
each  day  during  the  summer  season  to  100  children  from  the  playgrounds 
under  the  auspices  of  the  school  committee. 

Library  Club  House  and  Paul  Revere  Pottery,  18  Hull  street. 
Director  of  the  Library  Club  House,  Miss  Edith  Guerrier;  director  of  the 
Paul  Revere  Pottery,  Miss  Edith  Brown.  Purpose. —  Social  betterment . 
Cooperation. —  Maintains  cooperation  with  the  teachers  in  the  neigh- 
boring schools.  Advises  and  assists  girls  to  remain  in  school  as  long 
as  possible.  The  pottery  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  part-time  work  to 
enable  girls  to  prolong  their  school  life. 

Lincoln  House  Association,  80  Emerald  street.  President,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Tilton;  secretary,  Miss  Margery  Phelps;  head  worker,  John  D. 
Adams.  Purpose. —  Social  betterment.  Cooperation. —  Maintains  a  school 
visitor  and  a  vocational  counselor.  Provides  room  for  a  public  school 
kindergarten  and  a  study  room  for  school  children. 

Massachusetts  Anti-Cigaret  League,  67  Milk  street.  President, 
Theophilus  King;  secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R,  White.  Purpose. —  To 
discourage  the  cigaret  habit.  Cooperation. —  Literature,  charts  and 
information  are  supplied  to  the  elementary,  high  and  normal  schools. 
The  league  cooperates  with  the  teachers  in  checking  the  illegal  selling  of 
cigarets  and  tobacco  to  minors.  Lectures  are  given  before  public  schools 
and  parents'  and  teachers'  associations  on  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  the 
growing  boy. 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  233  Charles 
street.  President,  Dr.  George  B.  Shattuck;  secretary,  Robert  Homans; 
superintendent,  Farrar  Cobb,  M.  D.  Purpose. —  To  treat  gratuitously 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear;  also  those  of  the  nose  and  throat,  if  involved 
in  the  former.  Cooperation. —  Treats  school  children  brought  by  the 
school  nurses,  a  charge  of  10  cents  being  made  for  each  visit.  Supplies 
eye  glasses  to  children  sent  by  the  school  nurses.  These  are  paid  for  by 
small  weekly  installments.  Investigations. —  The  Social  Service  Com- 
mittee investigates  the  home  life  of  children  seriously  afflicted. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League,  3  Joy  street.  President,  Edward 
Cummings;  secretary,  Edward  T.  Hartman.  Purpose. —  To  inform  and 
organize  public  sentiment  on  matters  pertaining  to  charitable  and  refor- 
matory interests  and  institutions  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  promote 
the  study,  careful  framing  and  systematic  agitation  of  measures  for  social 
improvement.  Cooperation. —  Has  supported  legislation  relating  to  a 
small  school  committee,  playgrounds,  nurses,  medical  inspection  of  schools, 
newsboys'  ages,  licenses,  vacation  schools,  extended  use  of  the  public 
schools,  summer  and  continuation  schools. 
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Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Blossom  street.  President, 
Henry  P.  Walcott;  resident  physician,  Frederic  A.  Washburn.  Purpose. — 
To  give  free  treatment  to  those  unable  to  pay.  Cooperation. —  Gives 
medical  and  surgical  attention  to  all  children  of  the  poor  applying  for  it. 
A  small  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged  those  able  to  pay  it. 

Massachusetts  Homceopathic  Hospital,  East  Concord  street. 
President,  Edward  H.  Mason;  superintendent,  Dr.  William  O.  Mann. 
Purpose. —  To  care  for  the  sick  under  private  charitable  control.  Co- 
operation.—  The  school  nurses  bring  children  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment.  A  fee  of  10  cents  is  charged. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  300  Massachusetts  avenue. 
President,  John  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar;  secretary,  William  P.  Rich.  Purpose. — 
To  improve  the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture.  Cooperation. — 
Offers  prizes  and  medals  for  the  best-kept  gardens  and  fruit  products 
raised  by  school  children.  Holds  annual  exhibition  of  school  garden 
products. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  43  Mt.  Vernon  street.  President,  Grafton  D.  Cushing;  secretary, 
C.  C.  Carstens.  Purpose. —  To  protect  children  from  neglect  or  moral 
injury.  Cooperation. —  Some  masters,  teachers,  school  nurses  and  school 
visitors  report  cases  of  neglected  children  to  this  society.  Has  assisted 
the  Boston  Placement  Bureau  through  visits  to  industrial  establishments, 
schools  and  homes. 

Massachusetts  State  Child  Labor  Committee,  6  Beacon  street. 
Chairman,  Grafton  D.  Cushing;  secretary,  Richard  K.  Conant.  Purpose. — 
To  investigate  child  labor  in  Massachusetts,  to  secure  suitable  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  children  from  injurious  employment  and  to  promote 
the  enforcement  of  child  labor  laws.  Cooperation. —  Consults  with  the 
school  authorities  regarding  investigations  and  proposed  legislation  and 
cooperates  with  them  in  securing  suitable  legislation. 

Massachusetts  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  541  Massa- 
chusetts avenue.  President,  Mrs.  Katherine  L.  Stevenson;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  Janette  H.  Knox.  Purpose. —  To  promote  the  cause  of 
temperance.  Cooperation. —  Offers  prizes  and  medals  to  school  pupils 
for  the  best  essays  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  beverages 
and  tobacco. 

Maverick  Dispensary,  East  Boston.  President,  E.  S.  Fobes.  A 
dispensary  for  the  treatment  of  emergency  cases.  School  children  accom- 
panied by  school  nurses  are  treated  for  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat  and  teeth 
defects.    Minimum  charge  to  those  who  can  pay. 

Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Association,  26  Bennet  street.  Director, 
George  R.  Bedinger;  secretary,  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.  Purpose. —  To 
prevent  sickness  and  reduce  the  death  rate  among  babies,  to  improve  the 
milk  supply  and  to  teach  mothers  regarding  motherhood.  Cooperation. 
—  The  supervising  nurse  gives  occasional  lectures  on  the  work  of  the 
association  before  school  children.  "Little  Mothers'  Classes,"  made  up 
of  high  school  girls,  have  been  formed.  These  meet  once  a  week  for  talks 
and  demonstrations  in  the  care  of  babies.  Investigations. —  Rate  of  infant 
mortality  in  given  locality  and  among  different  nationalities  so  as  to  deter- 
mine where  milk  station  work  is  most  needed. 
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New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  Dimock  street, 
Roxbury.  President,  Miss  Helen  F.  Kimball;  resident  physician  and 
superintendent,  Dr.  Stella  M.  Taylor;  superintendent  of  nurses,  Miss  Jane 
M.  Barker.  Purpose. —  To  provide  medical  aid  for  women  and  children. 
Cooperation. —  The  clinics  of  the  Pope  Dispensary  are  open  to  children. 
Examinations  are  made  of  children  who  are  being  sent  on  summer  vaca- 
tions.   A  charge  of  ten  cents  is  made. 

New  England  Watch  and  Ward  Society,  67  Milk  street.  President, 
Rev.  Frederick  B.  Allen;  secretary,  J.  Frank  Chase.  Purpose.—  To  pro- 
mote public  morality  and  to  remove  corrupt  agencies.  Cooperation. — 
Watches  for  and  prosecutes  cases  of  the  sale  of  immoral  literature  among 
school  pupils. 

North  American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants,  173  State  street. 
President,  D.  Chauncey  Brewer;  secretary,  George  W.  Mehaffey.  Purpose. 
—  To  Americanize  the  immigrants.  Cooperation. —  Gives  lectures  for  the 
Americanization  of  the  foreigners  and  cooperates  in  this  matter  with  the 
school  committee.  (See,  also,  the  report  of  the  director  of  evening  schools 
given  under  "Evening  Schools"  elsewhere  in  this  report.) 

North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  39  North  Bennet  street. 
President,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw;  director,  Alvin  E.  Dodd.  Purpose.— 
To  provide  academic  and  industrial  training  during  the  last  two  school 
years  for  those  who  leave  at  the  conclusion  of  the  elementary  course.  To 
provide  manual  training  instruction  for  boys  of  Eliot  School,  Grades  V. 
to  VII.  To  provide  prevocational  education  not  otherwise  obtainable, 
supplementary  industrial  classes  for  school  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age,  evening  continuation  classes  for  wage-earners  and  Saturday  morn- 
ing classes  for  teachers  and  craft  workers.  Cooperation. —  1.  Prevoca- 
tional School:  Plans  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  superin- 
tendents of  the  Boston  public  schools.  Admits  boys  who.  seem  most  in 
need  of  special  training  and  who  have  lost  their  interest  in  school  work 
and  intend  to  apply  for  their  employment  papers  as  soon  as  they  reach  the 
required  age.  Admits  girls  for  work  in  the  household  arts  with  a  view  to 
their  future  entrance  to  the  Public  Trade  School  for  Girls.  Pupils  for  the 
classes  are  chosen  by  the  principals  of  the  Hancock  and  Eliot  public  schools 
in  consultation  with  the  director.  Forty  boys  and  thirty-six  girls  are  now 
admitted  to  these  classes.  2.  Manual  Training  classes  in  wood,  clay  and 
printing  for  boys  from  the  Eliot  School.  3.  Supplementary  industrial 
classes  after  school  hours  for  public  school  children.  4.  Teachers'  craft 
classes  on  Saturday  mornings.  5.  Provides  rooms  at  low  rental  for  part- 
time  public  continuation  school  classes  for  girls  in  candy  factories,  two  days 
a  week,  two  hours  a  day.  The  classes  are  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
the  Boston  School  Committee.  6.  Maintains  classes  in  household  arts. 
7.  Maintains  a  home  and  school  visitor  in  cooperation  with  the  Boston 
Home  and  School  Association.  8.  Furnishes  offices  for  a  district  nurse, 
the  district  doctor,  the  probation  officer,  and  the  Animal  Rescue  League. 
The  social  service  house  connected  with  the  school  aims  to  interest  parents 
in  the  work  of  the  school. 

North  End  Union,  20  Parmenter  street.  Superintendent,  Samuel  F. 
Hubbard.  Purpose. —  To  make  a  social  home  for  young  people.  Coopera- 
tion.—  Maintains  recreational  facilities  for  school  children  during  out-of- 
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school  hours.  Assists  in  the  selection  of  pupils  needing  industrial  educa- 
tion. Maintains  close  relations  with  the  school  visitor  and  school  nurse. 
Nurses  of  the  district  have  monthly  meetings  at  the  North  End  Union. 
Offers  subjects  supplementary  to  those  of  the  public  schools. 

Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
President,  Francis  H.  Appleton;  director,  Edward  E.  Allen.  Cooperation. 
—  Assisted  in  the  establishment  in  Boston  of  the  first  class  for  semi-blind 
children  who  had  such  defective  eyesight  that  neither  the  ordinary  public 
schools  nor  this  institution  could  reach  them. 

Perkins'  Institution  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Day  and  Perkins 
streets,  Jamaica  Plain.  Director,  Edward  E.  Allen.  Purpose. —  To  care 
for,  train  and  educate  blind  children  of  kindergarten  and  primary  school 
age.  Cooperation. —  Teachers  and  superintendents  of  schools  recommend 
pupils  who  should  receive  training  by  methods  of  education  used  in  the 
teaching  of  the  blind. 

Public  Recreation  League,  6  Beacon  street. —  President,  Joseph  Lee; 
secretary,  E.  B.  Mero.  Purpose. —  To  coordinate  various  efforts  for  better 
service  from  parks,  playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  water  facilities  and  other 
means  for  recreation.  Its  policy  is  to  help  existing  agencies  bring  about 
adequate  sendee  from  the  means  that  exist,  and  by  cooperation  to  secure 
such  additional  facilities  as  may  be  found  desirable  to  provide  satisfactory 
opportunities  for  recreation.  Cooperation. —  Brings  recreation  service  to 
the  aid  of  organizations  concerned  with  other  phases  of  individual  and 
communit}'  welfare. 

Public  School  Art  League,  90  Marlborough  street.  President,  Mrs. 
Winthrop  Sargent;  secretary,  J.  Templeman  Coolidge,  Jr.  Purpose. —  To 
provide  instructive  decorations  for  the  public  school  rooms  of  Boston, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  enlarged  photographs,  busts  and  bas-reliefs.  Co- 
operation.—  Has  assisted  the  schoolhouse  commission  in  selecting  colors 
for  interior  decoration  of  schoolhouses  and  school  rooms.  Provides 
enlarged  photographs,  busts,  bas-reliefs,  and  an  occasional  tablet,  stained 
glass  window,  or  cast  for  schoolhouses  and  school  rooms. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  House,  6  Hammond  street.  President,  Robert 
Treat  Paine;  Head  Worker. —  Miss  Isabel  Eaton.  Purpose. —  To  pro- 
mote amicable  relation  between  white  and  colored  people.  Cooperation. — 
School  visitor  goes  to  homes  and  schools.  Talks  by  school  teachers  to 
mothers'  club  at  the  settlement.  Talks  of  Robert  Gould  Shaw  House  resi- 
dents with  teachers  and  parents  concerning  individual  cases.  A  study  hall, 
open  two  or  three  evenings  a  week,  under  charge  of  public  school  teachers. 

Roxbury  League,  Albert  Palmer  School,  Eustis  street,  near  Albany. 
President,  John  H.  Stenberg;  secretary,  Charles  A.  Bossi;  director,  James 
T.  Mulroy.  Purpose. —  To  promote  the  extended  use  of  school  buildings 
and  to  train  young  workingmen  for  good  citizenship.  Cooperation. —  The 
director  assists  in  the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the  evening  elementary  and 
high  schools  of  the  district  and  keeps  in  touch  with  the  work  of  these 
pupils  through  the  masters  of  the  schools.  Has  raised  funds  for  the 
elementary  school  of  the  district  by  giving  entertainments. 

Roxbury  Neighborhood  House,  858  Albany  street.  Head  worker, 
Miss  Ethel  W.  Dougherty;  secretary,  Miss  Laura  W.  Wheeler.  Purpose. — 
Neighborhood  improvement.  Cooperation. —  Assists  in  seed  distribution 
in  schools. 
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Ruggles  Street  Neighborhood  House,  147  Ruggles  street.  Head 
worker,  Mrs.  Clara  G.  Sale.  Pur-pose. —  Neighborhood  improvement.  Co- 
operation.—  Distributes  seeds  to  school  children  in  settlement  garden 
classes.  Gives  the  use  of  sewing  room  and  machines  to  a  group  of  school 
children  from  the  Hyde  School  for  instruction  in  sewing. 

School  Garden  Association,  110  Tremont  street.  Secretary,  Adelaide 
B.  Murray.  Purpose. —  To  encourage  school  and  home  gardens;  to  insure 
present  health  and  future  endurance  of  school  children.  Cooperation. — 
Distributes  seeds  at  a  low  price  among  the  pupils  of  a  number  of  Boston 
schools. 

South  End  House,  20  Union  Park.  Head  of  house,  Robert  A.  Woods; 
secretary,  William  I.  Cole.  Purpose. —  Social  betterment.  Cooperation. — 
Maintains  a  vocational  counselor,  a  school  visitor,  room  for  kindergarten, 
room  for  class  for  non-English  speaking  women,  distributes  seeds  (Frank- 
lin, Rice  and  Joshua  Bates  Schools),  donates  a  room  for  a  monthly  meeting 
of  Franklin  School  Alumni  Association  and  assists  with  the  public  lecture 
course  given  by  the  school  committee  in  the  Girls'  High  School. 

South  End  Industrial  School,  45  Bartlett  street.  President,  C.  L. 
DeNormandie;  superintendent,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Damon.  Purpose. —  To  pro- 
vide recreation,  assist  in  better  homemaking  and  provide  industrial 
training,  that  youths  and  adults  of  the  neighborhood  may  become  better 
wage-earners  and  citizens.  Cooperation. —  Distributes  seeds  to  schools  in 
the  neighborhood,  holds  after-school  classes  for  training  supplementary 
to  that  of  the  public  schools;  assists  in  the  work  of  the  parents'  association 
of  Dudley  and  Dillaway  Schools. 

South  End  Music  School,  19  Pembroke  street.  President,  Arthur  N. 
Foote;  director,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Saunders.  Purpose.—  To  foster  the  love  of 
music  and  raise  the  standard  of  musical  taste.  Cooperation. —  Through 
its  affiliation  with  the  South  End  House  the  school  cooperates  in  home 
visiting  and  vocational  counseling. 

Stamp  Savings  Society,  5  Park  square.  President,  Charles  S.  Racke- 
mann;  secretary,  W.  H.  Brown.  Purpose. —  To  encourage  small  savings. 
Cooperation. —  Originated  the  Stamp  Savings  System  in  public  schools 
and  cooperated  with  the  schools  until  the  school  committee  accepted 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1911  authorizing  savings  banks  to  receive 
deposits  from  school  children.  The  school  savings  system  is  now  con- 
ducted by  the  school  committee. 

Teachers'  School  of  Science,  Lowell  Institute,  234  Berkeley  street. 
Director,  George  H.  Barton.  Purpose. —  To  furnish  instruction  of  college 
grade  in  the  natural  sciences  (botany,  geography,  geology  and  zoology  to 
the  teachers  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  Cooperation. —  Lends  mineral,  rock, 
fossil  and  other  specimens  for  teaching  and  a  large  collection  of  lantern 
slides  to  teachers  who  wish  to  borrow  them  for  use  in  class  work.  Pub- 
lishes circulars  announcing  courses  and  field  lessons  in  August  and  April 
of  each  year. 

The  "Little  House,"  73  A  street,  South  Boston.  Head  of  House, 
Miss  Isabel  Winslow.  Purpose. —  To  improve  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
neighborhood.  Cooperation. —  Its  representatives  visit  schools  and  con- 
sult with  teachers  about  school  work  and  the  management  of  incorrigible 
children.  Occasionally  reports  to  the  attendance  officers  cases  of  chil- 
dren who  have  not  received  the  required  schooling. 
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Trade  School  for  the  Deaf.  President,  Miss  Louise  W.  Brooks; 
principal,  Miss  Winifred  Phinney.  Purpose. —  To  prepare  deaf  children 
for  a  trade  free  of  charge  and  to  give  industrial  training  to  deaf  children. 
Cooperation. —  Receives  children  from  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the 
Deaf,  where  they  are  dismissed  at  one  o'clock,  and  instructs  them  in  the 
Trade  School  until  four  o'clock.  Investigations. — Has  made  a  study  of 
the  trades  safe  for  the  deaf  and  of  shops  open  to  the  deaf. 

Tufts  Dental  School,  416  Huntington  avenue.  Professor  in  charge, 
Dr.  E.  A.  Johnson.  Provides  dental  treatment  for  school  children  accom- 
panied by  school  nurses.  Free  to  those  who  are  unable  to  pay;  otherwise 
a  small  fee  is  charged. 

Twentieth  Century  Club,  3  Joy  street.  President,  Charles  F.  Dole; 
secretary,  Edward  H.  Chandler.  Purpose. —  To  promote  a  finer  public 
spirit  and  a  better  social  order.  Cooperation. —  The  club  furnishes  a  place 
for  the  discussion  of  new  ideas  in  education.  Many  superintendents  and 
teachers  are  members  of  the  club  and  meetings  are  held  at  which  educa- 
tional methods  and  problems  are  discussed. 

United  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society,  43  Hawkins  street.  Presi- 
dent, Simon  Vorenberg;  secretary,  A.  E.  Penanski;  superintendent,  Mrs. 
Martha  M.  Silverman.  Purpose. —  To  promote  the  welfare  of  Jewish 
people,  particularly  those  who  are  dependent.  Cooperation. —  School 
nurses  report  to  the  society  cases  of  children  in  need  of  glasses  or  suffering 
from  defects  of  any  kind  due  to  family  conditions. 

United  Improvement  Association,  8  Beacon  street.  President, 
Joseph  J.  Leonard;  executive  secretary,  Howard  Whitmore.  Purpose. — 
To  advance  the  civic  interests  of  the  City  of  Boston  in  a  nonpartisan 
manner.  Cooperation. —  Has  favored  and  supported  legislative  bills  for 
the  extended  use  of  school  buildings,  and  for  the  increase  in  appropriations 
for  the  Boston  public  schools.  Has  advocated  the  extension  of  the  health 
examination  of  school  children. 

The  following  improvement  associations  and  societies  are  affiliated 
with  the  United  Improvement  Association  and  cooperate  with  the  public 
schools  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  foregoing: 

Andrew  Square  Improvement  Association,  Charlestown  Improvement 
Association,  East  Boston  Improvement  Association,  Faneuil  Improvement 
Association,  Germantown  Citizens'  Association,  Harvard  Improvement 
Association,  Jamaica  Plain  Citizens'  Association,  Mattapan  Civic  Improve- 
ment Association,  Meeting  House  Hill  Improvement  Association,  Mount 
Hope  Citizens'  Association,  Orient  Heights  Improvement  Association, 
Roslindale  Citizens'  Association,  Roxbury  Improvement  Society,  Savin 
Hill  Improvement  Association,  South  End  Improvement  Society,  Trade 
Association  of  South  Boston,  West  End  Improvement  Society,  West 
Roxbury  Citizens'  Association. 

West  End  House,  6  Eaton  street.  Superintendent,  Mitchell  Freiman. 
Purpose. —  To  create  a  social  club  center  for  boys  and  young  men  of  the 
neighborhood.  Cooperation. —  Maintains  a  continuation  class  for  boys 
after  the  close  of  the  evening  elementary  school  term.  The  house  pro- 
vides rooms,  teachers  and  materials.  Furnishes  rooms  for  meetings  of 
alumni  associations,  gives  lectures  on  vocations,  prohibits  activity  in  club 
work  at  the  house  of  a  boy  who  is  not  doing  well  in  his  school  work,  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  masters  and  teachers  of  the  district  and  cooperates  in 
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conducting  the  Saturday  activities  of  the  Washington  Evening  Center, 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  school  committee. 

Women's  Education  Association,  163  Commonwealth  avenue.  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  Henry  P.  Kidder;  secretary,  Mrs.  Ernest  Winsor.  Pur-pose. 
—  To  promote  the  better  education  of  women.  Cooperation . —  Employs 
a  school  visitor  in  the  Quincy  School  District  and  encourages  helpful  con- 
nections between  the  school  and  outside  institutions. 

Women's  Municipal  League  of  Boston,  6  Marlborough  street.  Pres- 
ident, Mrs.  T.  J.  Bowlker;  secretary,  Mrs.  Sumner  B.  Pearmain.  Pur- 
pose.—  To  educate  and  organize  among  the  women  of  Boston  and  surround- 
ing communities  an  intelligent  representative  public  opinion  which  will 
exert  its  influence  in  the  public  service.  Cooperation. —  Committee  on 
Extended  Use  of  School  Buildings  acts  as  an  Advisory  Committee  in  the 
school  Evening  Center  Movement  and  is  aiding  in  the  development  of  the 
Placement  Bureau.  Committee  on  infant  social  service  gives  lectures  to 
cooking  and  sewing  teachers  on  the  care  of  babies.  Formerly  maintained 
an  open-air  school  on  Castle  Island  during  the  summer  for  which  the  school 
committee  supplied  furniture.  Committee  on  opportunities  for  vocational 
training  has  prepared  a  series  of  charts  showing  "Opportunities  for 
Vocational  Training  in  Boston"  which  have  been  hung  in  the  public  schools 
by  permission  of  the  school  authorities.  Committee  on  rats  and  flies 
gives  lectures  to  school  children  and  conducts  fly  campaigns  in  the  schools. 
Committee  on  streets  and  alleys  gives  talks  to  school  children  and  helps 
organize  groups  of  boys  to  keep  their  own  streets  clean.  Committee  on 
traveling  exhibit  places  exhibits  of  good  and  bad  housing  and  food  in  the 
schools  and  gives  talks  on  civic  improvements  to  parents  and  school 
children.  Investigations. —  Of  vocational  schools  in  Boston,  of  organiza- 
tions cooperating  with  the  public  schools,  of  opportunities  for  employment 
of  children  and  of  sanitation  of  school  buildings.  Publications. —  Series 
of  charts  showing  "Opportunities  for  Vocational  Training  in  Boston"; 
"Handbook  of  Opportunities  for  Vocational  Training  in  Boston";  fly 
leaflets  and  posters. 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  street. 
President,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Woolman;  executive  secretary,  Miss  Melita 
Knowles.  Purpose. —  To  promote  the  educational,  industrial  and  social 
advancement  of  women.  Cooperation. —  Supplies  luncheons  in  the  sixteen 
Normal,  Latin  and  high  schools  of  Boston  at  cost  price,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Head  Masters'  Association.  Inves- 
tigations.—  Study  of  industrial  conditions  in  three  Massachusetts  cities 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  that  would  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  trade  schools.  Publications. —  Studies  in  Economic  Relations  of 
Women:  1.  Vocations  for  the  Trained  Woman;  2.  Labor  Laws  and 
Their  Enforcement;  3.  The  Living  Wage  of  Women  Workers.  A  series 
of  bulletins  describing  occupations  open  to  women;  Probation  Work; 
Advertising;  Home  and  School  Visiting;  Publishing  House  Work;  Poultry 
Raising;  Proofreading;  Real  Estate;  Industrial  Chemistry;  Bacterio- 
logical Work;  Interior  Decoration;  Medical  Social  Service;  Organizing 
Charity;  Social  Service  for  Children;  Settlement  Work.  Also  pamphlets 
on  Child  Labor  and  Work  of  Women  and  Children  in  Cordage  and  Twine 
Factories. 
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